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Baptist Pistory. 


MUNSTER.—MUNCER. 
LEARNED wit who spent much of 


his time in reading romances, on 
being asked why he did _ so, replied that 
he preferred them to history, because 
they were more entertaining and équally 
true. While the blade of the critic 
may have been too sweeping, it must be 
confessed, that much that passes for 
history, scarcely outranks the absolute 
myth. In fact it is probably true that 
no historian has ever yet succeeded in 
writing actual history. No one man can 


=. occupy such a stand-point, as to be.able 


to. describe properly and adequately, 
and in all their bearings, the multiplied 
facts of any extended period. In the 
very nature of things, there must be an 
aspect of things which no one man can 
see, to say nothing of the various causes 
inherent in human nature which influ- 
ence our perceptions and bias our judg- 
ment. All that the historian can do, is 
to write a narrative; it may be called 
a historical narrative, which approxi- 
mates more or less to actual history, in 
proportion as the narrator has opportu- 
nity, capacity and desire to tell the truth. 
Whatever may have been the failure 
of all attempts to write history, and 
though those attempts can be called 
nothing more than historical narrations, 
there is, nevertheless, such a thing as ac- 
tual history. That is, it is true that 
certain things did occur, that they were 
the result of certain causes, and that 
they, in turn, produced certain effects ; 
and it is also true that these thin: gs, in 


a 
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all their connexions anterior and ulterior, 
may be certainly ascertained and proved. 
This is history. It is to be gleaned from 
the various narratives of those who have 
attempted to write history, from state 
papers and legal enactments, from pri- 
vate documents, from the literature of 
the times, from ancient ruins, monu- 
ments, coins, medals, &c., &c. No one 
of these sources is sufficient to supply 
us with the whole truth; but when the 
evidenee, ‘of each of these witnesses is 
sifted,compared with other evidence and 
reduced to consistency with itself; and 
when after this, a continuous and con- 
sistent narrative is eliminated from the 
united testimony of the whole, then we 
have what may be called actual history. 
All honest historians have endeavored to 
do what has just been described, and in 
many particulars, all have succeeded. 
No one of them can have succeeded in 
all respects, for reasons already set forth. 
For the same reason, no reader of histo- 
ry, can come to a clear and certain 
knowledge of all the facts, in any ex- 
tended period. But there are certain 
segregated facts, of which, any reader, 
if he will turn his attention to them, 
may become perfectly sure, and that, in 
many cases, not by reading the narrative 
of any historian, but by doing what the 
historian should have done for him, that 
is, by investigating the original sources 
of information. 

In Baptist history there are certain 
facts susceptible of clearest proof, and 
which have over and over, been proved, 
beyond possibility of doubt or cavil, 
which, nevertheless, historians as they 


aw 


—— 


are alled, have intentionally, or other- 
wise, so beclouded or perverted, as to do 
grossest injustice to the denomination. 
An instance of this may be found in the 


fact, that of all the writers who have. 


attempted to give the history of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, on this continent, 
not one has given a clear and true ac- 
count of the rise and progress of reli- 
gious liberty. The credit of being the 
first to promulgate and establish this 
principle, which rightfully belongs to 
Baptists alone, has been wrested from 
them and strangely enough handed over 
to Papists. Nothing could be more ab- 
surd than the supposition, that the 
credit is dueto thelatter; nothing is more 
false in fact and nothing can be more 
clearly proved to be false. Nor has any 
historical truth ever been more thorough- 
ly demonstrated than that the honor 
belongs to the Baptists. Yet, although 
this truth has been brought out, and pub- 
lished some scores of times, future his- 
torians will probably misstate, pervert 
or falsify, either intentionally or other- 
wise, just as their predecessors have 
done. Yet, however false in the historical 
narratives that go to posterity, it is mat- 
ter of congratulation, that history will 
go to them too; and that the time never 
will come, when in reference to this 
event, the evidence will not be within 
the reach of the antiquarian, or of the 
diligent searcher for truth. 

But of all the historical misrepresen- 
tions that ever have been made since the 
days of Herodotus down to the present 
hour, none have been more groundless 
than that monstrous fabrication known as 
the Anabaptist insurrection at Munster. 

For more than three centuries, have 
Baptists been the subjects of censure, 
for crimes in connexion with this affair, 
of which they are as guiltless, as gener- 


ations yet to be born. And when in our | 


day, it is manifestly absurd to reproach 
us with these transactions, we are com- 
placently complimented on the im- 
provement of our principles since the 
days of our ancestors. The truth is, 
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our principles are just what they always 
were, 

These reflections have been suggested 

by a somewhat musty tome, in large 
quarto form, now lying open on the 
writer’s table, entitled “Ecclesiastical Re- 
searches,” by Robert Robinson, printed 
in Cambridge, England, 1792. The au- 
thor of this volume, an indefatigable 
scholar and of unquestioned ability, 
made extensive ecclesiastical researches 
with the view of writing a history of the 
Baptists, but in the providence of God, 
was removed from the scene of his earthly 
labors, before he had completed his 
work. His posthumous papers were 
examined by some of his learned friends, 
and though incomplete and “in the 
rough,” were published under the title 
of the volume which has just been de- 
scribed. As the work is now out of 
print and accessible to few, and as there 
is no account of the scenes which the 
author describes, more luminous and 
satisfactory than that which he has 
given, it cannot but be an acceptable 
service, to rescue from oblivion, and 
place within the reach of the many, a 
few extracts at least, from these valua- 
ble records of the past. 

In the following instructive passage 
taken from the work, it will be perceiv- 
ed that Thomas Muncer, a prominent 
Baptist of those times, is a conspicuous 
character. No man’s history has ever 
been more fasified than his; and as no 
personal demerit has been proved upon 
him, it is not hard to suppose that he 
has been thus roughly handled, not for 
his own sake, but merely because he was 
the representative, to some extent, and 
for the time being, of certain principles. 

| What these principles were, the intellt- 
gent Baptist reader may decide for him- 
self. But to proceed with the extracts: 

“In the summer of 1524, the peasants 
of Suabia on the estate of Count Lutsen 
groaned under their hard. servitude, and 

determined to seize the first opportunity 
to get free. Such an one happened the 
November following and ‘they revolted. 
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The Counts Lutsen and Furstenberg, 
and the neighboring gentry in Suabia, 
who had all a mutual interest in sup- 
pressing the insurrection, and who had 
entered into a confederacy for another 
purpose, agreed to suppress them, and 
Furstenberg, in the name of all the con- 
federates, went to inquire into their griev- 
ances. They informed him that they 
were Catholics, that they had not risen 
on any religious account, and that they 
required nothing but are lease from those 
intolerable secular oppressions, under 
which they had long groaned, and which 
they neither would nor could any longer 
bear. The second insurgents were the 
peasants of a neighboring abbey, and 
they declared, as the first had done, the 
oppression of the abbot, and not religion, 
was the cause of their conduct: The 
news, however, flew all over Germany, 
and the next spring three hundred thou- 
sand men, having more reason to com- 
plain than the first had, left off work, 
and assembled in the fields of Suabia 
Franconia, Thuringia, the Palatinate, and 
Alsace. ‘They consisted of all sorts of 
peasants who thought themselves ag- 
grieved in any manner. 

The feudal system was at this time in 
full force in many parts of Germany, 
and in Suabia, and the countries on 
the banks of the Rhine, where the peas- 
ants first rose, and where their condition 
was most tolerable, their grievances were 
very great. They paid the full value of 
their farms in rent to their landlords, If 
they chose to remove, or to follow any 
other profession, they were obliged to 
purchase these privileges at a high price, 
All grants of lands expired at their death, 
and did not descend to their families. 
At a death, the landlord claimed heriots 
of the best of their cattle or their furni- 
ture. If the children desired to succeed 
their fathers, the landlords required enor- 
mous fines and the stewards, always 
more arbitrary and insolent than their 
masters, exacted yet more enormous fees 
for a renewal, 


To all these were super- | 
added stated and occasional taxes on’ 


eo 

beer and wine, and the necessaries of 
life, which fell hardest and heaviest on 
the poor, and which were levied to sup- 
port the growing luxury, or the expen- 
sive wars of their princes, This was 
the condition of the best part of Ger- 
many, a condition so deplorable, that as 
soon as a farmer was taken ill, his whole 
family were benumbed with fear, and 
suspended their labors, for they all knew, 
that the moment the master’s eyes were 
closed, the unfeeling stewards of ,the 
lord would enter the house, and without 
paying any regard to the affliction of the 
widow, or the tears of the fatherless, 
instantly demand a year’s rent, take 
an inventory of every chattel, living and 
dead, andif the rent was not produced 
on the spot, and their own exorbitant 
fees paid besides, turn the family out of 
doors, and refuse them the last of conso- 
lations, that of bedewing the corpse of 
their late benefactor with their tears, 

Of all the teachers of religion in Ger- 
many at this time, the Baptists best un- 
derstood the doctrine of liberty;{to them 
therefore the peasants turned their eyes 
for counsel. Catholic priests were crea- 
tures of the Pope, Lutheran priests were 
creatures of Luther, the first preached 
blind submission to the priest, the last, 
the same disposition to the magistrate, 
with this proviso, however, that the ma- 
gistrate was a Lutheran, for they called 
other priests worshipers of the beast. It 
is needless to adduce proofs, the parties 
have proved it against one another be- 
yond all contradiction. The tyranny of 
both was equal in every thing except ex- 
tent, the Pope’s dominions were the 
largest. Luther never pretended to dis- 
sent from the church, he only professed 
to disown the Pope, and this distinction 
our best church histerians require us to 
make as the best and only clue. to the 
history of reformation by Luther, Of 
the Baptists one of the most eminent 
was Thomas Muncer of Mulhausen in 
Thuringia. He had been a priest, but 
he became a disciple of Luther, ‘and a 
great favorite with the reformed. His 
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countenance was pale, his eyes rather 
sunk as if he was absorbed in thought, 
his visage long, and he wore his beard. 
His talent lay in a plain and easy method 
of preaching to the country people, 
whom (it should seem as an itinerant) 
he taught almost all through the electo- 
rate of Saxony. His air of mortification 
won him the hearts of the rustics: it was 
singular then for a preacher so much as 
to appear humble. When he had finished 
his sermon in any village, he used to 
retire, either to avoid the crowd or to 
devote himself to meditation and prayer. 
‘This was a practice so very singular and 
uncommon, that the people used to 
throng about the door, peep through the 
crevices, and oblige him sometimes tc 
let them in, though he repeatedly assured 
them that he was nothing—that all he 
had, came from above—and,that admira- 
tion and praise were due only.to God. 
The more he fled from applause the more 
it followed him. The people called him 
Luther’s curate, and Luther named him 
his Absalom, probably because HE STOLE 
THE HEARTS OF THE MEN OF ISRAEL. 

“‘ Muncer’s enemies say all this was arti- 
fice. It is impossible to know that: the 
survey of the heart belongs to God alone. 
This was not suspected till he became a 
Baptist. ‘They say he was all this while 
plotting the rustic war. But there was 
no need to lay deep plots to create un- 
easiness; the grievances taught the peas- 
ants to groan, and rise, and fight, before 
‘Muncer was born; and nobody ever taxed 
him with even knowing of the first insur- 
rections now. ‘The truth is, while Luther 
was regaling himself with the princes, 
Muncer was preaching in the country, 
and surveying the condition of their 
tenants; and it is natural to suppose he 
heard and saw their miserable bondage, 
and that on Luther’s plan there was no 
probability of freedom flowing to the 
people. It was only intended to free 
the priests from obedience to the Pope, 
and to enable them to tyrannize over 
the people in the name of the civil ma- 


deportment was remarkably grave, his 


gistrate. Muncer saw this fallacy, ard 
remonstrated against it; and this was 
the crime which Luther punished with 
an unpardonable rigor, and which the 
followers of Luther have never forgiven 
to this day. ‘“‘Muncer,” say they, “ was 
a man well skilled in the knowledge of » 
the Scripture before the devil inspired 
him; but then he had the arrogance not 
‘only to preach against the Pope, but 
against Master Doctor Martin Luther 
himself.” As if Martin of Saxony had 
any better patent for infallibility than 
Leo of Rome ! 

“‘ Luther had influence enough to get 
Muncer banished. First he settled at 
| Alsted, thence he was driven to Nuren- 
berg, and when the peasants rose he was 
iat Mulhausen, where he had resided 
some time, and where he had continued 
to teach doctrines highly acceptable to 
the lower orders of the people, who fol- 
lowed him, and heard him with the 
utmost avidity. Here he made no secret 
of his sentiments. He told the people 
that the Catholics and the Lutherans 
were in two extremes of error, both 
which good men ought to avoid. He 
ES that the Catholics subjugated 


mankind to laws of morality supersti- 
tious and too severe; that Luther had 
shaken off these, but had fallen into the 
opposite extreme, and had not provided 
for such purity as the gospel required ; 
and that neither party had understood 
that kind of liberty which Jesus Christ 
had purchased with his blood; that on 
the one hand men should avoid supersti- 
tion, and on the other all kinds of vice, 
as well as practise every virtue of tem- 
perance, moderation of dress, diet, and 
soon. His meaning seems to be, that a 
Christian Church ought to consist of 
virtuous persons; and herein his notion 
differed from that of Luther, who, by 
taking the Church as the Pope left it, 
| included whole parishes and kingdoms, 
with all the inhabitants of every descrip- 
tion, in the Church. On the other hand, 
he understood virtue not to consist in 
ceremonial performances, or in diputes 
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about points of doctrine, but in personal | the work. The people resented this 
excellence. refinement on cruelty, especially as 
“On these principles he formed a} coming from a man whom both the 
Church, and advised the members of it | Court of Rome and the Diet of the em- 
to make use of retirement, moderation, | pire had loaded with all the anathemas 
and prayer; to consider the several | they could invent, for no other crime 
points of religion for themselves; to | «han that of which he accused his bro- 
examine the evidences of the being of a | ther; and they carried the matter so far 
God, the doctrine of providence, the per- ; in the end, that they expelled the monks, 
son of Christ, the nature of the Christian | 1o which the Lutherans had no objection, 
religion compared with that of the Turks; | and then the magistrates, and elected 
and in such a course of life he promised | new senators, of whom Muncer was one. 
them, as well he might, the presence and | ‘lo him, as to their only friend, the 
blessing of Almighty God. This was a | peasants all looked for relief. 
method of reforming, new to those who! ‘“ Muncer’s doctrine all tended to 
passed in the world for the reformers of | tiberty; but he had no immediate con- 
it. This was going about the work pro- | cern in the first insurrection of the peas- 
perly, by setting men to reform them- | ants. It was many months after they 
selves: but a reformation effected by | were in arms before he joined them; but 
reason and Scripture, without the aid of | knowing their cause to be just, he drew 
kings and priests, was not in the taste of | up for them that memorial or manifesto 
those tfmes. The peasants were the only | which sets forth their grievances, and 
people who relished Muncer’s doctrine, | which they presented to their lords, and 
and they repaired to Mulhausen in vast | dispersed all over Germany. This in- 
numbers to be instructed and comforted | strument is applauded by every writer, 
by him. A Dutch schoolmaster very | who mentions it as a master-plece of its 
gravely informs us, that of all this rabble | kind. M. Voltaire says, “a Lycurgus 
there was hardly one that knew his let- | would have signed it.” It was the 
ters. This was the greatest crime that | highest character he could have given it. 
a pedant could think of. Besides, they | Some by mistake ascribe it to Stapler. 
say, Muncer was a great dreamer, and} ‘This manifesto consists of twelve arti- 
advised his people to dream. This is | cles, in which are set forth the grievances 
not very probable, however. If they | of the peasants, and the redress which 
did dream for wisdom, it must be allowed | they required, and on the grant of which 
they profited more in their sleep than they declared themselves ready to return 
their persecutors did with their eyes | to their labors. 
open. Luther, always ingenious, in- [These articles contain nothing but 
vented the best scheme. Mulhausen was | complaints of civil grievances, incom- 
an imperial city, and not under the juris- | parably more dreadful than any our 
diction of the Duke of Saxony. Luther | fathers ever endured as British colonists. 
had no more power here than what his | They make no reference to religious 
credit gave him. He wrote to the ma-| principles as such, and assert nothing 
gistrates of the city to advise them to | but civil rights.] 
require Muncer to give an account of his “These are the infernal tenets, the 
call, and if he could not prove that he | damnable Anabaptistical errors (garbled 
acted under human authority, then to | and recorded by their enemies, too), which 
insist on his proving his call from God | the orthodox of all orders, from Luther 
by working a miracle. The magistrates | to the present time, have thought fit to 
fell into this snare, and so did the monks, | execrate under all the most monstrous 
for persecution is both a Catholic and a | names that malice and rage for persecu- 
Protestant doctrine; and they set about ! tion could invent. Two hundred and 
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sixty years hath this crime of the Bap- | with ‘damnant,’ and many of them with 


tists been visited upon their descendants. 
It is time now to respire, and to make a 
few cool reflections on this event. 

“The celebrated Mons. Voltaire, who 
certainly was no Anabaptist, hath stated 
the matter in a few words. ‘ Luther,’ 
says he, ‘had been successful in stirring 
up the princes, nobles, and magistrates 
of Germany against ,the Pope and the 
bishops. Muncer stirred up the peas- 
ants against them. He and his compa- 
nions went about addressing themselves 
to the inhabitants of the country villages 
in Suabia, Misnia, Thuringia, and Fran- 
conia. They laid open that dangerous 
truth, which is implanted in every breast, 
that all men are born equal; saying that 
if the Popes had treated the princes like 
their subjects, the princes had treated 
the common people like beasts. It must 
be acknowledged, that the manifesto 
published by these savages in the name 
of ‘The Men who till the Earth,’ might 
have been signed by Lycurgus. They 
only claimed the rights common to man- 
kind; but they supported the claim like 
savage beasts.’ 

“There are, then, only two questions: 
the one whether the claims were just in 
themselves, and the other whether the 
peasants supported them properly. The 
first is readily granted now-a-days in 
free countries. It is clear the manifesto 
isnot a compilation of scholastical specu- 
lations about grave and free will, and 
baptism and the sacrament. It contains 
the rights of mankind. In this instru- 
ment there is no heretic but a tyrant ; 
nothing proposed to be hated but the 
feudal system; and liberty is the only 
orthodoxy. It is a system of justice, 
virtue, and happiness; and so equally 
distributed that it is impossible to know 
any thing more of the religion of the 
authors than that they were Christians 
whe held themselves bound to make the 
Holy Scriptures the rule of their actions. 
When this memorial is compared with 
the Augsburg Confession, each article of 
which begins with ‘docent,’ and ends 


‘damnant Anabaptistas,’ the reason and 
feelings of an examiner will reverence 
the mild justice of Muncer and his me- 
morialists, and be fired with indignation 
at the folly of mankind for suffering 
themselves to be so long insulted with 
such bloody trifles, though under the 
sacred names of ‘ confessions of faith.’ 
“The support of these claimsis a very 
different article; but, had Muncer swuc- 
ceeded, ten thousand tongues would have 
celebrated his praise. Indefatigable wri- 
ters would have sifted every action to 
the bottom, tried the cause by rules of 
equity, examined the credibility of every 
witness, and would not have suffered 
improbable, contradictory, and even im- 


| possible tales, told by ignorant and inte- 


rested men, to have seized the credit and 
honor which are due to nothing but 
impartial truth. If the procuring of 
liberty for three hundred thousand 
wretched slaves, and their posterity, 
had been accompanied with some im- 
perfections, and even some censurable 
actions, the latter would have been attri- 
buted to an unhappy fatality in human 
revolutions, and in comparison with the 
benefits thrown into the great scale of 
human happiness, they would have dimi- 
nished till they had totally disappeared. 

“ All this was ten years before the 
affair at Munster; and nothing has been 
said since that affair worse than was said 
now, before it begun. It was not, there- 
fore, a quarrel about baptism, but about 
the feudal system. It was not water, it 
was government that was in question; 
and the Baptists had the glory of first 
setting the reformed an example of get- 
ting rid of tyranny tolerated only through 
custom, and supported only by power 
against right.” 

The reader of the above extracts, 
however much he may have been enter- 
tained by the account of Thomas Mun- 
cer, may be disposed to ask what all this 
has to do with the “Munster affair.” It 
has this much to do with it; it shows 


‘that the connexion of Baptists with that 
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affair, so faras it existed, was on grounds 
purely civil. Their principles had been 
clearly set forth by Muncer ten years 
before it happened, and as Robinson 
saysin his closing paragraph, “nothing 
was said afterwards worse than what 
was then said.” In the “manifesto,” 
drawn up by Muncer, the length of 
which unfortunately prevents its being 
inserted here, there is not a word nor 
thought that may not find a counter- 
part in the deelaration of American 
independence. In fact, the only differ- 
ence between the German Baptists of the 
sixteenth century and the American Bap- 
tists of the eighteenth, is this; that 
the latter fought for liberty in a war 
which succeeded, and the former fought 
for the same purpose in a war which did 
mot succeed. If the American revolu- 
tion had been a failure, Washington 
would doubtless have been hanged for 
treason and his character held up to the 
execration and contempt of posterity. 
If Muncer had succeeded, he might 
have outranked Luther. Such is the 
effect, which success or failure, has 
upon the verdict of the multitude. 

It may further be observed, that if 
Baptists are to be held responsible for 
the conduct of all in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, who rejected infant baptism and 
immersed adults, they may with equal 
propriety, be held to account for the 
sins of all who reject infant baptism 
and immerse adults now. This would 
make us chargeable with the follies and 
crimes of Mormonism. The absurdity 
of this is obvious; and equally absurd 


for the same reason, are the charges of | 


those, who raise a hue and cry against 

Baptists, for the outrages at Munster 

and elsewhere, in the sixteenth century. 
| shay = gels 


Richmond Female Institute, 
Dec. 15th, 1855. 


Wuat Is A Hertor?—It is one of the 
monstrous exactions of the feudal sys- 
tem, and consists in a heavy tribute or 
fine to be paid to the owner of land, on 
the death of his tenant. 
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BOUT twenty years ago a pale, deli- 

cate, and worn-looking lady, frail 
in constitution, and weakened also by 
disease, visited a southern city to recruit 
her wasted frame, and prolong a life 
which scarcely seemed to promise any 
more of labor or usefulness. ‘Those 
who looked upon her felt that her work 
was almost finished ; that she might afford 
torest. Her labors as a missionary among 
the Indians had undermined the founda- 
tions of her clay tenement, and it seemed 
crumbling fast to dust. 

The mild climate, the cordial hospi- 
tality of friends, the conscientious accu- 
racy with which she observed the direc- 
tions of her physicians, were effective, 
under the blessing of God, in ‘rescuing 
her from the grave. With new fervor 
and quickened devotion, she determined 
to offer herself again on the altar of mis- 
sionary service, “a living sacrifice.” 
Delivered by God’s hand from the very 
jaws of the grave, she felt renewed obli- 
gations to be entirely devoted to him. 

We call woman weak, and almost feel 
as if she was excluded from the sphere 
of heroic acts, and the possibility of 
powerful influence. Here was not only 
womanly weakness, but the feebleness of 
poor health, and the shrinking delicacy 
of a sensitive and retiring nature. Yet 
there was strength, irresistible energy in 
that calm determination which burned 
in her heart. It was more than mortal 
energy, for ‘the love of Christ con- 
strained her.” 

Miss Macomber went out to Burmah, 
under the direction of the Board of the 
Old Triennial Convention. She reached 
her destination in February, 1836. Du- 
ring the latter part of that year, having 
acquired the rudiments of the Pwo Karen 
dialect, she formed the purpose of going 
among them, to some village where the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ had never 
been communicated, that she might tell 
the heathen—particularly those of her 
own sex—the simple story of the cross. 
Her brethren at Maulmain represented 
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the hazards of such an enterprise, but 
she replied, “ If Christ is with me there, 
I need fear nothing; if he is not with 
me, I am not safe here.” 

One of the missionaries, Mr. Osgood, 
with two or three native assistants, 
accompanied her to Dong-yan, the place 
selected. ‘They ascended the river about 
twenty-five miles the first day, and slept 
that night in their boats. The next 
morning they made their way overland 
to the house of the chief, about ten miles. 

The time seemed most unpropitious. 
Almost every man in the vicinity wasin 
a state of beastly intoxication; and the 
chief, who was gone to attend the idol- 
atrous rites connected with the burial of 
a Burman priest, returned at night too 
drunk to be fit for business. The next 
day, however, he gave permission to 
build in his town; but before the place 
could be selected he was again missing. 
Such was her welcome. The rest of the 
story may be best told in the graphic 
language of the venerated Dr. Judson, 

“ Parting in tears with the missionary 
who had conducted her thither, she 
spread her mat in her loneliness, and sat 
down in the hut of a petty chief, who 
gave her reluctant admission—a hard- 
headed, hard-hearted notorious drunk- 
ard. ‘Though able to say but little, and 
that in a very imperfect manner, she 
immediately began to communicate the 
truths of the gospel to the people around 
her. It was not long before an elderly 
person in the neighborhood drank in 
her instructions; then the wife of the 
chief, a very sensible, superior woman ; 
and then, to the astonishment of all, the 
drunkard himself emerged from the fumes 
of rum, and became a rational being and 
a devoted Christian. Nearly all their 
children, a large family, most of them 
grown up, sooner or later followed their 
parents into the kingdom. A violent 
persecution ensued; most of the popu- 
lation forbade her entering their houses; 
mobs of profligate wretches surrounded 
her dwelling by night, yelling and throw- 
ing stones; several times her house wag 


set on fire; and the house of her prin- 
cipal assistant was burned down. But 
she breasted the storm in the spirit of 
the gospel, and finally it died away. The 
growing church was placed under the 
pastoral supervision of some of the mis- 
sionaries, I had the happiness of organ- 
izing it in March, 1837; and one and 
another of the brethren subsequently 
took the pastoral care. It now consists 
of thirty members, including two or three 
promising young men, who, with the 
first convert, the elderly person above 
mentioned—a very steady, substantial 
Christian—and the reformed chief, or- 
dained a deacon, have been employed as 
assistants in spreading the gospel among © 
the neighboring villages. 

“ Besides her labors at Dong-yan, the 
location first selected, Miss Macomber 
made occasional tours about the country 
in search of Karens of the Pwo tribe. 
Her iast tour was up the Houng-ta- 
ran, above one hundred miles. On 
her return she touched at this place; 
and it soon became evident that some- 
where on her tour she had inhaled the 
pestilential niiasma, and symptoms of 
the jungle fever—so called here, because 
contracted in a jungle, or wood—began 
toappear. She at once gave up all hope 
of recovering; felt that her work was 
done; and addressed herself to the last 
trial with the same steadiness of purpose, 
buoyancy of spirit, and entire trust in 
God which had marked all her preceding 
course. ‘Do you think you shall re- 
cover?’ ‘No,no!’ ‘ Will you have such 
or such means used?’ ‘Do all you think 
proper for your own satisfaction ; but it 
will be of no avail; my time has come.’ 
‘You are better this morning. Are you 
willing to get well?’ After a pause— I 
hope I should be willing, if it be the will 
of God; but it would be hard to be called 
back when so near home.’ ‘Oh, my 
master !’—in hardly audible prayer— 
‘take me this day to thyself,—are sen- 
tences which may serve to indicate the 
state of her mind in view of death. The 
last afternoon she suffered severely. 


MISS ELEANOR MACOMBER. 


Once she begged those around her bed 
to join in silent prayer, that her’ agony 
might be alleviated. Two or three times, 
at intervals, she cried out with gasping 
earnestness, ‘Why can’t I go?’ One by 
her side whispered, ‘Sister, the Lord’s 
time is the best,’ on which she made an 
evident effort to nod a cordial assent— 
one of the latest tokens of recognition 
which we obtained. After a few more 
struggles with the last enemy, she quietly 
sank into his arms, and into the arms of 
the Saviour. 

“ Bitter were the tears and the cries of 
her converts, who had tended her faith- 
fully by day and night during her sick- 
ness, and of others who arrived just in 
time to witness her interment; and long 
and lingeringly did they gaze on her face 
before we closed the coffin lid. 

“Tlappy sister! Precious was the box 
of ointment which thou hast poured on 
thy Saviour’s head, and splendid will be 
the diadem which he will set on thine, 
inscribed with the praise bestowed on 
Mary of old, ‘ She hath wrought a good 
work upon me.’ 

“When I consider her unsurpassed 
missionary spirit, her undiverted, inde- 
fatigable efforts, her measure of success 
-——great when compared with her scanty 
means and limited time—and the good 
judgment which marked all her plans, I 
am ready to ask, Where shall we find 
her equal among those she has left be- 
hind? May my spirit be quickened by 
contemplating her example, and may my 
last end be like hers!” 

Mr. Osgood mentions that he asked 
her if she felt any reluctance to die. She 
replied, ‘“‘I have not the least. It is a 
pleasure to think of dying. I shall see 
much of what I have recently thought a 
little of—the glory of God and the love 
of Christ. When I think of the dear 
Karen disciples, I feel for them, and 
would be willing to stay a little longer ; 
but if itis the Lord’s will that I should 
leave them, I have nothing to say. Tell 
my friends I am not sorry that I came 
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have suffered for nothing which they 
could have supplied me with.” 

If it is asked, What were the agencies 
and means which she employed, and by 
which such glorious results were pro- 
duced, it must be answered—the simple 
story of the cross. When she was left 
alone, in that heathen wild, she wept, 
for she was a lone woman, a stranger in 
a strange land; but she dried those tears 
to pray and labor, with unwavering con- 
Jidence in the power of the gospel to regen- 
erate and renew that heathen village, 
where all seemed so hopelessly repulsive. 

Quietly and unostentatiously she 
sought ‘the acquaintance of the women, 
and communicated her message. At 
length the wife of the chief, on hearing 
the narrative of the Saviour’s sufferings, 
was completely subdued by it, and 
shortly gave pleasing evidence of con- 
version. She desired that her husband 
might hear the same wonderful story, 
but yet feared the consequences of an 
unwelcome reception. Miss Macomber, 
however, was ready to venture. She 
was cautioned not to speak to him of 
his faults, but to tell him of this same 
dying Saviour. Seating herself by his 
side, she related the gospel history. His 
attention was not easily fixed; but, as 
the narrative proceeded, it gradually won 
upon him, and on arriving at Gethse- 
mane, he gave visible signs of emotion. 
When the scene of the crucifixion was 
reached he could restrain himself no 
longer, but, bursting into tears, asked if 
there was mercy in the Saviour for such 
a sinner as he was. In no long time he 
was rejoicing in hope of eternal life. 
Others heard, and were subdued by the 
same glad-tidings: within about three 
months ten gave good evidence of a gra- 
cious change, and a missionary came 
from Maulmain and baptized them; a 

| church was organized, and the chief 
became its first deacon, filling the office 
in a most worthy and exemplary manner. 

Such was the origin of the church at 
Dong-yan, now one of the largest and 


to this country, or that I came alone. I | most efficient Karen churches, suppo 
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ing its own pastor, and making progress 
in all good things, such as extracts un- 
willing ‘praise from the heathen around 
them. When the devoted woman from 
whose lips they first heard the words of 
life was seized with mortal_illness, they 
came continually to know of her state; 
and when she was summoned on high, 
they claimed for themselves the privilege 
of erecting a monument over her sleep- 
ing dust, to testify their love to her who 
‘“‘ brought salvation to Dong-yan.” But 
that living church is her fairest monu- 
ment, and a monument that will endure. 


Conversation with x Dying Col- 
ored Tan, 
HE following scrap from a pastor’s 
memorandum book, may be inter- 
esting to the readers of the Memorial : 

“A day or two ago, I called to see a 
colored man, a servant, whom I have 
known for some time, and who was un- 
derstood to be in a dying condition. He 
seemed perfectly conscious of his situa- 
tion, entirely resigned to death, and 
triumphant in hope. After a few min- 
utes conversation, and engaging in 
prayer with him, I was about retiring, 
when he asked me, if I was not in a hur- 
ry, to take a chair for two or three min- 
utes, as he wanted to talk to me. I did 
so, when something like the following 
conversation occurred. J give his own 
broken, yet imperfect language, as near- 
ly as I can recall it.. 

“The Bible says you must repent, and 
believe the gospel, and you shall be 
saved. Don’t it?” 

roy esi 

“Our Saviour told Nicodemus he 
must be borned again, if he would see 
the kingdom; and Nicodemus, he didn’t 
understand at first; but the Saviour 
parabled (explained) it over to him, till 
it seems to me he could'nt help under- 
standing ; and showed him that he must 
be borned again of the Spirit of God.” 

“Yes,” 


“Well, if a sinner is borned again, it 
is God who has done it, only for his 
Son’s sake—not for any righteousness 
the sinner has done, but because Jesus 
died in our place.” 

“Yes, it is only for his Son’s sake.” 

“Well, some people says, when God 
have converted a man for His own pur- 
pose, and changed his heart, he can after 
that be unchangedagain and get unborned. 
Now I don’t see how that can be. I 
want to know what you think about 
that.” 

“T do not believe that a person who 
is truly converted can, after that, be un- 
converted; but then you know some 
people think and say they are converted 
when they are not. Suppose a man says 
he was converted once, and then goes on 
to do wickedly, what would you think 
of his case ?” 

“What! to do wicked like he done 
before? He never was converted. He 
never been changed—else he would’nt 
do the same way. I would’nt give 
(pausing, through weakness, for a min- 
ute or so,) I would’nt give—no, not a 
half a cup of cold water for any sort of 
religion, that let a man goon and do 
bad just the same as before. No, he 
must be ¢ruly borned again. I want a 
religion to live by, a religion to die by, 
one I ain’t afraid to meet my God with.” 

After some other conversation, such 
as I thought suited to cheer and support 
him in the hourly expected struggle for 
dissolution, I left, with the conviction 
deeply impressed upon my mind, that 
this member of the African church 
had derived a clear knowledge of the 
fundamentals of the gospel from the in- 
structions he had there received; and 
that if I ever reach heaven, I shall meet 
him probably, and many others like him, 
who have found in their servitude the 
liberty wherewith Christ maketh his 
people free.” 


QUERE ?—Is there an instance in the 
New Testament in which prayer is ad- 
dressed tothe Holy Ghost? If not,why not? 


THE FIRST BAPTIST 


CHURCH IN OHIO. 11 


The Hirst Maptist Church in Obie. 

The following extract from a letter of 
the venerable E. Ferris, of Indiana, 
dated Nov., 1852, gives the facts in re- 
gard to the First Baptist church on the 
west side of the Ohio river. 

My remarks were intended to be, in 
substance, as follows: That if I had 
been one of the speakers, I could have 
carried the minds of the hearers much 
farther back; that strange and almost 
incredible as it might appear, I had, 
heard the first sermon preached in the 
Miami country, northwest of the Ohio 
river; or, in all that region whose first 
settlements of white people had spread 
out from the early settlements made in 
- the Miami country. My remarks car- 
ried me back to the 12th day of Decem- 
ber, 1789, on which day my father land- 
ed with his family ashort distance below 
the mouth of the Little Miami, and took 
up his residence in an apartment as- 
signed him in Fort Miami, built on the 
bank of the Ohio river by a party of 
white people who, the preceding year, 
made the first settlement in the coun- 
try, and had erected the fort for a resi- 
dence, and in case of an attack from 
hostile Indians, for a defence. At that 
time there was in the country, including 
a small settlement where Cincinnati now 
stands, and a few families at North Bend 
and Duniap’s Station on the Big Miami, 
and Covalt’s Station on the Little Miami, 
probably sixty or seventy families, who 
were not only without the gospel, but 
also without the restraints of civil gov- 
ernment, only as they were a law unto 
themselves; yet living together in a good 
degree of harmony, and always ready to 
help each other when attacked by their 
common enemy. | 

About the close of December, A. D. 
1789, a Mr. David Jones, pastor of a 
Baptist church called Great Valley, in 
‘Pennsylvania, visited the new settlement 
and preached on the Sabbath in one of 
the block houses in the Fort, where, for 
the want of seats, the congregation had 


to hear standing. ‘The writer of this ar- 
ticle was present; but then too young 
to attempt a description of the sermon. 
The following March, 1790, Mr. Stephen 
Gano, then a young preacher from the 
city of New York, while on a visit 
to Kentucky to see his father, crossed 
over to Columbia, as it was afterwards 
called, to visit his brother, the late Gen. 
John Stiles Gano; and while there, col- 
lected the scattered Baptist professors, 
who were among the early pioneers, and 
organized them as a church. He 
preached for them several times, baptiz- 
ed three, and administered the Lord’s 
supper. So, that in March, 1790, there 
was one, and but one, Baptist church in 
all that extent of country of which the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin are now composed; and 
that with one exception,the only Protest- 
ant Christian Church in all that region, 
and was without a pastor or a house to 
meetin for worship. 

Of this church, in early youth, I be- 
came a member, and in her bounds 
and by her consent, more than half a 
century past, commenced my work as a 
Christian minister. From my personal 
knowledge of the church from the 
beginning, and my early connection with 
her as a member, my claims to be a pio- 
neer, if I have any, are founded. From 
this point, while listening to the ad- 
dresses alluded to, I took my start in 
tracing the progress of the churches in 
the West, from the beginning up to the 
present time. And while in my imagi- 
nation, I took a view of her present con- 
dition, and could triumphantly say with 
the Prophet, “What hath God wrought?” 
in view of the future, I could with equal 
confidence exclaim, “What can he not 
do?” Here I came to a point among the 
recollections of my early days where I 
could take a stand and relate that which, 
from the beginning, I had seen with my 
own eyes, heard with my own ears, and 
been made acquainted with by my own 
experience and observations; and where, 
were I able to wield the pen of a ready 
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writer, I could record many thrilling ac- 
counts of circumstances connected with 
the labors, and toils, and disappoint- 
ments, and sufferings, and sorrows, and 


self-denials, and sacrifices, as well as of 


the encouragements, successes, joys and 
triumphs of those agents God has been 
pleased to make use of in the aecom- 
plishment of his great designs of salva- 
tion. 


Che Aingerer. 


“And while he lingered, the men laid hold 


upon his hand; the Lord being merciful unto 
him.” Genesis xix. 16. 


\ \ | HAT a description is contained in 
this chapter ! 

nature—destitute, alas!- of nature’s 
God! What a forcible delineation of a 
most important crisis in patriarchal 
history ! but oh, how much more striking 
the description drawn of that more mo- 
mentous crisis that occurs once, at least, 
in the histury of every human mind— 
the great crisis of decision | 

The last hour of loveliness and seren- 
ity had dawned upon the cities which 
were “as the garden of the Lord” for 
beauty. Nature’s peace was at an end; 
the long-suffering of the Lord had 
ceased to be salvation ; and the mission- 
ed angels, whose retiring footsteps were 
to prove to the victims ofa divine and just 
indignation the very knell of doom, 
were already standing on the threshold 
of the only habitation wherein dwelt 
righteousness. And Lot was there—he 
to whom the message of mercy had 
been sent. ‘Just Lot,” whose soul was 
continually vexed by the wickedness 
around him, to whom the impending 
fate of the plain had been graciously 
made known—he was there, and linger- 
ed. Lingered? What! could helinger, 
for whom alone the pent-up flre delayed 
to pour forth its igneous deluge? for 
whom alone the impatient earth still re- 


mained quiescent under the very feet of 


the idolaters? Could he linger? Yes. 


We are told “he yet lingered ;” and fatal 
indeed might have been that one mo- 


What a picture of 


ment’s dereliction; momentous the con- 
sequences, and ruinous the price, of that 
one “longing, lingering look” at his 
doomed yet beloved Sodom, had not that 
irresolute hand been seized by those 
whose hearts, though tender, were not 
human, and who, though sympathising 
with his feelings, partook not of his 
weakness. 

Thus was he “brought forth; the 
Lord being merciful unto him.” 

The cities of the plain have long lain 
beneath the calm asphaltic waters; no 
trace remaining of the famed fertility of 
that once lovely valley. Lot has been 
gathered to his fathers, no account hav- 
ing been transmitted of his journey to 
the heavenly Zoar. But though his name 
has perished (save in sacred writ), his 
character has not. There are many Lots 
still resident in the plains of the world— 
many lingerers. May their danger be 
as happily averted as his! 

There are some who, like Lot, find noth- 
ing congenial in Sodom, and yet are re- 
luctant to quit it. Their guardian an- 
gel has long stood by them, but the 
links are strong that bind them to famil- 
iar scenes, and the eye is still turned 
lovingly and regretfully to the sweet vale 
of Siddim. Many, indeed, are their dan- 
gers. See that fair and favored maiden, 
bright and blooming in the noon of 
youth, with every promise of future 
excellence already budding from the 
seeds of pious education and religious 
training. There are, in that soul, aspi- 
rations and desires that this world’s 
Sodom knows nothing of—an earnest 
longing to flee from the avenging hurri- 
cane, from the ‘wrath to come.” But 
her friends are all in that heedless city ; 
the home of her childhood, the scenes of 
her youth are within its walls. “Hs- 
cape to the mountain” seems a hard 
command; the eye regretfully is turned 
upon the spots to be left for ever. She 
yet lingers! But, ere the moment for de- 
cision is forever past, a hand is stretch- 
ed forth to the halting one. The hand 
of Providence kindly severs some link, 
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too strong for that weak spirit to break, 
and the hand that brought Lot forth out 
of Sodom leads her by a way that she 
knew not, to the everlasting hills, even 
to that “rock which is Christ.” “The 
Lord being merciful unto her.” 
“ When heav’n would kindly set us free, 
And bid the’ enchantment end, 
It takes the most effectual way, 
And robs us of a friend.” 

But this is not the only instance. Ap- 
proach that silent chamber—draw near 
that sick bed, where the vigor of youth 
and manhood, unaided by the weeping 
friends around, are combatting alone, 
and ch! how vainly, the one great lev- 
eller, death! Struck down in the hey- 
day of prosperity, life just opening 
around him, every pleasure shared by 
the wife of his choice, every grief sooth- 
ed by the innocent endearments of his 
first-born—even thus, in the midst of 
hope came the summons, “The Master 
is come, and calleth for thee!” Though 
surprised, he is not unprepared. Death, 
though far from his expectations, has 
not been wholly absent from _ his 
thoughts. 

But life and love, ambition and for- 
tune, were a vale of Siddim to him; 
and, amid these “cities of the plain” his 
righteous soul would soon have ceas- 
ed to vex itself with the sins of others. 
“Just Lot” would soon have been just 
no more. But the Angel of the Cove- 
nant, who has hitherto redeemed him 
from all evil, has entered his gates, now 
on a mission of mercy, and already lays 
hold of that pale and languid hand. He 
lingers! The world is bright; domestic 
ties are strong; his wife and child, dear 
as his own soul, are still inhabitants of 
the city he is called to quit; the moun- 
tain-path seems dark and steep; ‘the 
sun has not yet risen” on that land, still 
robed by the shades of futurity. But 
the Angel is there. There is no hesita- 
tion in that celestial guide ; and by that 
hand which has, unknown, led him all 
his life long, is he brought forth. ‘The 
Lord being merciful unto him.” The 


last breath drawn on that earth whose 
very atmosphere is woe, dies in a sigh 
of mingled regret and ecstacy. Friends 
may hang, in tearful grief, over what 
once was theirs; but he is already far on 
his upward way. ‘The flesh lingers a 
while with those it loved, and ever must 
love, but the spirit “lingers into life.”— 
Sunday at Home. 


— eee 


The Rest Dan. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 
HEREFORE,” said the youth- 

ful Samma to his teacher, 
“does the Eternal need the service of 
men? Why do we celebrate the Sab- 
bath-day ? It was only intended for 
man in hisrude state, that he might 
be educated thereby. Is not one day 
like another? Every day is blessed with 
the light of the sun!” 

The Rabbi answered, and said:— 
“When the children of Israel returned 
from exile to the land of promise, there 
lived on the borders of Mesopotamia, 
with his wife and children, an Israelite, 
named Boni; he was a wise man and a 
Levite. 

“And the Angel of the Lord appear- 
ed to him in the likeness of a messen- 
ger from King Arthasasta,and said, ‘Get 
thee forth, thou, and thy wife, and thy 
children, and thy maidservant, and go 
into the land of your fathers, and help 
thy people, and give them counsel, that 
they may order the city and the land 
wisely.’ 

“Then answered Boni, and said, ‘Let 
the king, my lord, graciously accept my 
thanks; but how can I wander through 
the desert with my wife and children ? 
besides, I know not the way!’ But the 
messenger said, ‘Get thee forth and learn 
to trust the king.’ 

“Therefore Boni rose up early, and 
went forth as the angel of the Lord had 
commanded him. But Boni doubted, 
and said, ‘What shall the end of this be?” 
And they were passing through the 
desert towards evening. When they 
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had journeyed six parasangs, and were 
very weary, behold, there stood in the 
way atent,and a man came out and 
said to Boni and his household, ‘Rest 
here.’ Then they rested and refreshed 
their souls. And Boni said, ‘The good- 
ness of the Lord refreshes us here; but 
who will lead us the rest of the way ?” 

“Then the men came near and show- 
ed him both the way and the bye-ways ; 
he also gave him a map for six para- 
sangs further, and then said, ‘Go in 
peace |” 

‘‘Then Boni and his household went 
forward in the path which had been 
showed them, and bore with patience 
the difficulties of the way: for they re- 
membered the comfort they had receiv- 
ed. And when they had travelled six 
parasangs more, they saw another tent. 
In this also they found a servant of the 
king, who entertained them, and again 
pointed out the way, and warned them 
against the bye-ways. 

“And soit always happened for,eighty 
years, at the end of which time Boni and 
all his house arrived at the land of 
promise. And he perceived that the 
angel of the Lord had led him, and, 
with Ezra and Nehemiah, he was con- 
cerned that the Sabbath should be sanc- 
tified, for the people had become desolate. 

“Thou seest, Samma,” said the teach- 
er, “that the life of man is a pi!grimage; 
six parasangs are six days; but the 
seventh is a day of rest, on which 
stands open to men the tabernacle of the 
Lord, that they may think of the way 
and put their trust in God. The wick- 
ed regard it not, and, therefore, lose 
themselves in the desert; but the wise 


find refreshment, and reach the promised 
land.” 


“Conte in Prayer,” 
BY THE REV. JAMES SMITH. 
Col. iv. 2. 
HE Christian prays as naturally as 
he breathes; for prayer is the breath 
of the regenerated soul. It is the effect 


of divine teaching, and the proof of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the heart. 
If forbidden to pray, he would be 
wretched; if not assisted in prayer, he 
is depressed and feeble. He must pray, 
and yet he often feels it difficult to pray. 
He is tempted to omit it, to hurry it 
over, and to undervalue it. Satan hates 
prayer, and tries in every possible way 
to discourage us in it. But the sinner 
must pray, or perish; and the believer 
must pray, or be wretched. But we do 
not pray as we ought, with faith, fer- 
vor, and importunity; nor so much as 
we ought; for from press of business, 
carnality of mind, or the discouragements 
we meet with, we too often neglect to 
pray. Hence the apostle exhorts, ‘ Con- 
tinue in prayer,” not only begin to pray, 
but continue praying. Keep on, with- 
draw not the hand, let nothing silence 
you; but persevere in prayer. These 
words are especially applicable to three 
classes. 

First, DiscouraGeD LABOURERS. 
Friend, art thou at work for God? 
Dost thou preach Christ’s gospel? or 
teach young children, and try to lead 
them to Jesus? or distribute the little 
messengers of mercy? or speak, in thy 
poor way, as opportunity offers, in hope 
that God will bless a word from thee ? 
And art thou discouraged because no 
fruit appears, or because you see very 
little good results from your labors? 
You began in prayer, did you not? You 
have mixed work for God with prayer 
to God; have you not? Your object 
has been the honor of your dear Saviour, 
and the good of immortal souls; has it 
not? Then yield not to discouragement, 
but “continue in prayer.” You may 
have a late spring, but there will be a 
good harvest. Labor for God in vain 
you cannot. Every suggestion that 
you may, comes from Satan, and you 
are to resist him. Pray that you may 
pray more; that is, in prayer seek the 
grace of prayer, and God will hear, the 
clouds will gather, the rain will fall, the 
seed will grow, and a glorious harvest 
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will reward thy toil. Therefore, my 
poor discouraged brother, my poor dis- 
heartened sister, lay to afresh. Up and 
at it anew. “ Continue in prayer,” and 
God will never disappoint you. 
Secondly, Trrep Brtrevers. Some 
Christians are very much tried. One 
trial seems to tread on the heels of ano- 
ther, like the messengers of Job. Nay, 
they seem at times to come in pairs, or 
two or three abreast. Tried in the soul, 
tried in the family, tried in the world, 
and, perhaps, tried in the church too. 
This is sharp work. Prayer has ascended 
to heaven. It has been ‘repeated again 
and again. But no answer has been 
sent. The trial continues. Strength 
seems to fail. Hope reels to and fro. 
Faith staggers. The tried oneis tempted 
to give it up. But no, no, my poor tried 
friend, never for one moment entertain 
the thought of giving up; “ continue in 
prayer.” God has promised to hear, 
answer, and deliver thee, only he has not 
toldthee when. He has not said whether 
he will come at cock-crowing, at mid- 
night, or in the morning. Do you not 
remember that he did not come to his 
disciples on the lake until the fourth 
watch of the night? Youareina hurry; 
but God sees no need to hurry. You 
are not out of his thoughts. He has 
registered your prayer, and if you could 
see his book, you would read the register, 
and, perhaps, see written in the margin, 
“To be answered when faith has been 
well tried, patience has been sufficiently 
exercised, and sincerity thoroughly pro- 
ved,” Or, ‘To be answered just as the 
sun goes down.” Yield not, then, to 
temptation, slack not thy hand, but 
wrestle as Jacob did, all night, until the 
breaking of the day. 


*¢ The promise may be long delayed, 
But never comes too late.” 


Thirdly, rue PeRsEcUTED CHRISTIAN, 
Persecution is not what it was once; but 
many are persecuted still. Many, many 
an honest laborer by his cruel master ; 
many a poor tradesman by his rich 
neighbor; many a godly servant by 


her proud and imperious mistress ; many 
a consistent wife by her ignorant and 
carnal husband; many a Christian child 
by its injudicious parents; many a Pro- 
testant subject by Popish magistrates, 
under unjust laws. My poor persecuted 
brother, thou findest it hard work to 
suffer for Christ at times; however will- 
ing the spirit may be, the flesh is weak. 
Satan strangely harasses thee, misrepre- 
sents thy God, and perplexes thy poor 
soul. But hold on; if you suffer with 
Jesus now, you shall reign with him by 
and bye. If you suffer for Christ, happy 
are you; for the spirit of glory and of 
God will rest upon you. “ Continue in 
prayer,” and more grace will be given 
you. Grace that will enable you to 
glory in your tribulations. Grace that 
will enable you to take joyfully the 
spoiling of your goods. Grace that will 
make you more than a conqueror. And 
deliverance will come in the rear of 
grace. He that supports you now, will 
emancipate you soon; sooner, perhaps, 
than you anticipate. Prayer will soothe 
your spirit, relieve your burdened mind, 
introduce you to the presence of your 
God, fortify you against temptation, and 
strengthen you with strength in yeur 
soul. 

There are many reasons why we 
should continue in prayer; take three. 
First, because God requires it. He tells 
you, by the lips of Jesus, that you “ought 
always to pray, and not to faint.” He 
directs you, by Paul, “ to pray without 
ceasing.” Itis a surprising fact, but it 
is a fact, that God loves to hear us pray, 
He never wearies of hearing us. Poor 
though our prayers be, broken and un- 
connected though they be, so imperfect 
that we feel utterly ashamed of them, 
yet the Lord loves to hear us, And per- 
haps one reason why he does not answer 
us sooner is, because he loves to hear us 
pray somuch. Secondly, then, because 
God approves of it. If he permitted us: 
to continue praying, for our own relief 
merely, it would be a mercy; but he 
requires it of us as a duty, and approves 
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of it as an act of obedience. He loves 
his child to speak with him, treat him 
with confidence, and expect blessings 
from him; and therefore he says, “ Con- 
tinue praying, and as soon as ever it will 
be good for you, and honorable to me, 
I will answer your prayers.” Thirdly, 
because He rewards it. ‘They who pray 
most get most. Not because there is 
any merit in prayer, but because it is the 
Lord’s plan; he wills it to be so, it pleases 
him that it‘should be so. Hence Jesus 
said, “ When thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet, and shut thy doors about 
thee, and pray unto thy Father in secret ; 
and thy Father that seeth in secret him- 
self shall reward thee openly.” 

Let us “continue in prayer,” then, 
when all is dark and dreary. Our Father 
can hear us then, and we can speak to 
him, and plead with him, without a light. 
Dark hours make the promises shine, 
endear the throne of grace, and enhance 
the value of our privileges. “ By night,” 
says the spouse, ‘“‘on my bed I sought 
Him.” Let us, also, seek him, cry to 
him, call upon him, plead with him, and 
give him no rest until he arise and have 
mercy upon us. Let us “ continue in 
prayer’ when all is discouraging. If, 
like Jacob, we think that all things are 
against us; or even conclude with Jere- 
miah, ‘‘ Surely against me is He turned, 
He turneth his hand against me all the 
day,” still let us pray on. Restraining 
prayer, we shall lose; persevering in 
prayer, we must prevail. He said not 
unto the seed of Jacob, “‘ Seek ye me in 
vain ;” but he said, “Seek, and ye shall 
find, knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you.” Let us °“ continue in prayer,” 
though all seems disheartening. It was 
disheartening to the disciples to toil all 
night, and catch nothing; nevertheless, 
at their Master’s bidding, they were ready 
to let down the net. So, however dis- 
heartened we may be with long waiting, 
though hope deferred may have made 
the heart sick, yet “in due season we 
shall reap, 1" WE FAINT Nor.” Let us, 
then, pray always, and not faint. Dark 
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as the night may be, discouraging as our 
circumstances may be, disheartened as 
we may have been, let us rouse up, start 
afresh, and say, “Let Satan say as he 
will, let unbelief work as it may, let my 
heart misgive me never so much, let 
never so many circumstances rise to dis- 
courage me, yet will I continue in prayer, 
trust in the Lord, and stay myself upon 
my God.” 

Let us “continue in prayer,” though 
no answer be given. The poor Syrophe- 
necian woman cried to Jesus; but he 
answered her not a word.” She fell at 
his feet, and pleaded, as only a mother 
could plead; but he repulsed her. She 
continued in prayer until he exclaimed, 
“Oh, woman great is thy faith, be it un- 
to thee even as thou wilt!” Precious 
instance this of the power of prayer, of 
the importance of persevering in prayer. 
Keep at it then, though day after day 
thou waitest and no answer comes; or if, 
after waiting long,a rough answer be 
given thee. There was nothing but 
love in Joseph’s heart when he answered 
his brethren roughly; so there is noth- 
ing but love in the heart of God when 
thou hast to say, “By terrible things in 
righteousness hast thou answered us, O 
God of our salvation, who art the con- 
fidence of all the ends of the earth, and 
of all them that are afar off upon the 
sea.” ‘Continue in prayer,” though 
your enemies prevail against you. It 
may be no proof of God’s displeasure 
though they do. The enemies of Joseph 
prevailed against him; the enemies of 
Daniel prevailed against him; and the 
enemies of Paul prevailed against him; 
but was it any proof of God’s displea- 
sure? No, not any, and as it was said 
of Gad, so it was proved true of them ; 
“Gad, a troop shall overcome him; but 
he shall overcome at the last.” The 
triumphing of thy wicked enemies is 
but short; for God will beat down thy 
foes before thy face, and will plague 
them that hate you in the end. ‘“Con- 
tinue in prayer,” though God seems set 
against you. He may cover himself with 
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a cloud, as though he was determined 
that your prayer should not pass through. 
He may hold back the face of his throne, 
and hang a cloud upon it. But, as 
Jacob, when the angel would leave him 
without the blessing, refused and pre- 
vailed; as the disciples at Emmaus, 
when Jesus made as if he would go 
further, constrained him, and conquered, 
so do you. He may delay; he will not 
deny. He may try thy faith now; but 
he will honor in the end. If he frown, 
still plead; if he is silent, cry the more ; 
and if his chariot is driven on, run be- 
hind it, hang to it, and refuse to be beat- 
en from it. This musT prevail. 


My soul, if any of God’s family 
needs this exhortation, to “continue in 
prayer,” thou dost. Naturally back- 
ward to plead with God; often discour- 
aged by circumstances without, and 
doubts, fears and unbelief within; har- 
assed by Satan, and prone to believe his 
lies; how often hast thou restrained 
prayer before God? If any one of 
God’s family need prayer, I am sure 
thou dost. Look where thou wilt, thou 
wilt see causes to “continue in prayer.” 
In the world how many! In the church 
how many! In the family how many ! 
In my own heart how many! Oh, 
Spirit of God, as the Spirit of prayer, 
rest upon my soul, fill my heart, and 
daily draw me tothe throne of grace; 
help my infirmities, furnish me with ar- 
guments, fire me with zeal, impart faith, 
infuse power, and enable me to ‘‘contin- 
ue in prayer, and to watch in the same 
with thanksgiving !’—Cheltenham. 


Christian Theism, 


The object of this work is to prove 
the existence of a God; and particularly 
to obviate the difficulties regarding his 
wisdom and goodness; and this partly 
from considerations independent of rev- 
elation and partly from the scriptures; 
inferences to be gene from the whole, 
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such as may be necessary and useful to 
mankind. 

The writer of this book was paid a 
premium of eight thousand dollars for 
its authorship—a premium which had 
been for forty years advertised for the 
best work on this subject, and which we 
may well suppose secured the ablest com- 
petition in Hurope or in the world. A 
production which bore away the prize in 
such a contest as this, must be something 
remarkable ; and it zs. 

Philosophic, vigorous and scholarly, 
the author has not only accomplished 
his direct object, but without affecting 
the unity of his design, has. felicitously 
introduced no small amount of actual 
information and many valuable thoughts, 
new as well as old, on a great variety of 
subjects, all of which he has levied upon 
to supply him with proofs and illustra- 
tions. The very necessity of the case 
requires that a book like this should be 
somewhat in the nature of an Encyclo- 
pedia. Aside from any conviction of 
truth which the perusal of the work 
may induce, it cannot but greatly pro- 
mote the general intelligence of the or- 
dinary reader, and contribute largely to 
his stock of miscellaneous information. 

The history of the book, as set forth 
in the preface, is highly interesting; and 
although prefaces in general are not a 
very popular part of our literature, a 
few extracts from ¢hts, ean scarcely fail 
to interest the reader : 

“A gentleman of Aberdeen, who died 
in 1784, left, besides numerous munifi- 
cent bequests to local charities, a fund 
to be applied every forty years to the 
foundation of premiums, open to public 
competition, for the encouragement of 
writings on the subject of the present 
Treatise. He expressly requests that 
his name (Burnett) may not be mention- 
ed in the public announcements of the 
competition. But it was impossible that 
it should remain unknown; and one of 
the successful treatises, published in 
1816, contains a notice of his life and 
character. 
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“He was a merchant of liberal educa- 
tion, enterprising, honorable, and, suc- 
cessful, but was one of those minds of 
higher order, always to be found among 
the merchants of Britain, who do not 
think it the only nor the first purpose of 
life to amass a fortune. Deeply im- 
pressed with the truth of a future life, 
and with a feeling of its supreme impor- 
tance, he showed, not only by posthu- 
mous benevolence, of which examples 
are to be found in men who have been 
sordid and selfish, but much more in the 
whole conduct of his life, that he had a 
clear view of the practical character of 
true religion, and hoped by conformity 
to the great law of love toGodand man, 
to be fitted for a better existence hereafter. 

“ Though without family of his own, 
he felt bound to transmit to his heirs a 
fortune equal to that which he had in- 
herited. His gains in trade he devoted, 
in his lifetime and by his will, to ckari- 
table purposes. The estate from which 
the premiums and other bequests are 
paid, was set apart by him with this in- 
tention in 1774, ten years before his 
death, and when he was only forty-five 
years of age. During his lifetime, num- 
bers of aged and sick poor were depen- 
dent upon his beneficence; and he left a 
sum of money in charge of the synod of 
Aberdeen for the support of bedridden 
and diseased persons. He also provided 
for the extension of vaccination (then 
inoculation) in Aberdeen; for the sup- 
port of achaplain for poor persons in 
the jail; for the comfortable mainte- 
nance of pauper lunatics, and for what- 
ever appeared to him to be, at that time, 
the most urgent wants of the muni- 
cipal institutions of Aberdeen. He thus 
proved by his piety, his integrity, and 
his charity that he was actuated by the 
spirit of practical Christianity. 

“Tis sensitive conscientiousness is 
shown by a well-authenticated tradition, 
that when a mercantile adventure turn- 
ed out more profitable than he consider- 
ed fair and just in proportion to his out- 
lay, he frequently insisted on sharing his 


unexpected profits with those from 
whom he had purchased. When asked 
if he thought his correspondents would 
have dealt as liberally with him if his 
bargain had proved unfavorable, his 
reply was, “With the conduct of others 
I have nothing todo. Itis my duty to 
regulate my own by the rules of equity, 
as they appear to me.” 

“Tn the deed of settlement of the es- 
tate from which the Theological prize 
fund is drawn, the beneficent donor ap- 
points sixteen hundred pounds, to be 
applied every forty years to the founda- 
tion of two premiums; three fourths 
thereof to be given to the person who 
shall write and lay before the judges, ap- 
pointed as he directs, the treatise which 
shall be judged by them to have the 
most merit; the remaining fourth to the 
writer of the treatise which shall be 
judged by them next in merit to the 
former. 

“The deed empowers the ministers of 
the Established Church of Aberdeen, the 
Principals and professors of King’s and 
Marischal Colleges, Aberdeen, and the 
Trustees of the Testator, to elect and 
appoint three persons, whom they, in 
their consciences, shall think to be best 
qualified to be judges, either from 
among themselves or otherwise, for de- 
termining upon the merits of any trea- 
tises which may be laid before them. 
The judges are required to make a pub- 
lic and solemn declaration that they will 
give their judgments and opinions with- 
out partiality, and agreeable to the in- 
tention of the testator. 

“In accordance with these dispositions, 
the term for the first competition on 
this foundation expired on January Ist, 
1814; and on the 4th August, 1815, the 
prizes were adjudged to the treatise en- 
titled “‘An Essay on the Existence of a — 
Supreme Creator,” by Dr. William Law- 
rence Brown, Principal of Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, and that entitled 
“Records of Creation,” by the Rev. 
John Bird Sumner, now Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 
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“The second competition, of which 
the term expired on January Ist, 1854, 
had been announced during several 
years previously. Besides the above 
particulars, the advertisement states the 
whole amount of the fund to be, on this 
occasion, about £2400. 

“On this occasion 208 Treatises were 
delivered to the Trustees.’’ 

Of all this number the work before us 
was judged the best and took the prize. 
On another page of the Memorial may 
be found notices of a work entitled ““The 
Successful Merchant,” and of the “Life 
of Amos Lawrence.” ‘These, in connex- 
ion with the above sketch, set forth 
quite conspicuously the immense amount 
of good that may be done by the con- 
scientious Christian merchant, or, indeed, 
by any, whether merchant or not, whom 
God has blest with wealth. If these 

noble examples fail to excite the wealthy 
professor of Christianity to liberality 
and munificence, it would seem needless 
to make any other appeal. With what 
tremendous emphasis, the echoes of 
which will be heard to the end of time, 
do these instances charge upon those 
whom God has prospered, “Go thou and 
do likewise.” 

Ws 


A Sermon in Brief. 


You hath he quickened who were dead in 
trespasses and sins.—EPH. ii., 1. 


HE apostle here speaks of one class 

of persons under two different con- 
ditions, “dead” and “quickened.” These 
expressions are figurative, and indicate 
a comparison ; Ist, between a soul in a 
state of nature and adead body. 2nd, 
between a soul in a state of grace, and a 
living person. 

I. What are the points of 
in the first comparison, 

1. A corpse is insensible of its condi- 
tion, It has the appearance of a man, 
but is nothing but senseless clay, and is 
susceptible of no impression. ‘So an 
wnoonverted soul knows nothing of its 


resemblance 


condition, is insensible to any appeal 
and is capable of no spiritual percep- 
tions. As the eye of a corpse cannot see 
nor the ear hear, so the impenitent soul 
can neither see the beauty of the gospel 
nor hear its warnings. 

2. A corpse soon becomes an object of 
loathing; corruption seizes it, and it be- 
comes more and more repulsive. So the 
soul of the wicked, persisting in his 
way, is an object of loathing to the good 
and the pure. True, while the wicked 
are in this life, we may yearn over their 
souls, as we would over the bodies of 
dear departed ones; and so too, God's 
Spirit lingers round them, as if to re- 
claim them. But when this life ceases, 
the work of corruption becomes com- 
plete; yet not so complete but that they 
must increase in moral loathsomeness 
forever and ever. 

8. The dead must be put out of sight. 
There is the city of the dead where they 
are gathered together. Theirs is the 
grave, the clod, the coffin, the worm. 
Thus with the spirits of those who die 
“in trespasses and sins.” ‘They must be 
put away in a place prepared for them. 
The Almighty has prepared a grave for 
them. ‘The worm that never dies in- 
habits it. 

4, The dead are irrecoverable by hu- 
man art. With galvanic batteries we 
may imitate life, but death claims his 
prey. So the soul of the sinner can 
never be restored to its vitality by hu- 
man power. By our religious theories 
and codes of morals, we may inspire the 
soul with something like gospel life, but 
it is only galvanic life; God only can do 
the work. 

II. The points of resemblance in the 
second figure, 

1. The quickened soul is sensible of its 
condition. The first intimation of natu- 
ral life is consciousness, So when the 
sinner becomes truly conscious of his 
situation, he gives the first sign of vital- 
ity. 

2. The living are objects of admira- 
tiom and love: So the soul of the “quick 
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ened” is an object of admiration and 
love to all pure and holy beings, and.es- 
pecially to God. As God sees more 
beauty in holiness than any other being 
can, so he sees more beauty and loveli- 
ness in them who are holy. 


3. As there is a place for the dead’ 
where they are gathered together, so 
there is a place for the living, appropri- 
ate to them, and adapted to their neces- 
sities and tastes. So for the souls of the 
quickened there is a glorious world pre- 
pared for them by their Saviour, who 
has gone before them for that purpose. 
(Jno. xiv. 1.) 

4, The bodies of the living are sus- 
tained only by God’s providence. He 
controls every throb of the pulse. Hv- 
ery inhalation of his air, is made life- 
giving only by his power. He feeds, 
clothes, protects ; and every moment of 
life is the result of a fresh exercise of 
his mercy. So the soul of the quicken- 
ed is sustained only by God’s grace. He 
feeds with the bread of heaven, and 
supplies with the water of the river of 
life. He clothes with the righteousness 
of Christ; He revives by his Spirit ; and 
through eternity his grace will bear that 
relation to our souls, that in this life, 
his providence bears to our bodies. 


REFLECTIONS. 


1. As God is the author of this spirit- 
ual life, we should look to Him, and not 
to works of righteousness which we 
have done. 

2. As God isthe doer of the work, 
we may be sure it will be well done, and 
effectually. 

8. Weshould magnify God’s goodness 
in revealing to us the glorious news of 
their spiritual life and, 

4. We should make the best return 
that we can, by dedicating our lives to 
his service. ita 


That is eloquence which has the effect 
of eloquence; that is a good sermon 
which has the effect of a good sermon. 


The Spite Aor. 

There are those who despise pride, 
with a greater pride. (Italian.) Illus- 
trative of this is the story of Diogenes, 
who treading under his feet a rich car- 
pet of Plato's, exclaimed, “Thus I tram- 
ple on the ostentation of Plato.” ‘With 
an ostentation of thine own,” was the 
other’s retort. 


Avoid the appearance of evil. Thus 
say the Chinese, “In a field of melons, 
tie not thy shoe ; under a plum tree, ad- 
just not thy cap.” 


The following is from the Arabic. 
Mahomet, as the story goes, was camp- 
ing with his followers one evening, after 
a weary march through the desert, and 
overheard one of them saying, “I will 
loose my camel and commit it to God;” 
on which Mahomet took him up, 
“Friend tie thy camel, and commit it to 
God.” The story calls up the English — 
proverb, “God helps them who help 
themselves.” 


From the Danish. “Tell nothing'to thy 
friend which thou wouldst not have 
thine enemy to know.” 


In the Arabic there is a proverb 
which corresponds remarkably with 
Mat. xix., 29. “Purchase the next world 
with this, so shalt thou win both.” 


“A burnt child dreads the fire,” is 
common. Here is something better. “A 
scalded dog dreads cold water.” ‘This 
proverb is found in many languages. 


‘He who will not be ruled by the 
rudder must be ruled by the rock.” 
(Cornish.) 


“One has never so much use for his 


wit as when he has to do with a fool.” 
(Chinese.) 


He who keeps that which he ought to 


give away, will at last lose all, is a truth 
well expressed in the following: ‘The 
unrighteous penny, corrupts the righte- 
ous pound.” (German.) 

“Ashes fly back in the face of him 
who throws them.” (Yoruba.) 

“He who takes the ‘Memorial’ and 
pays for it is wise.” (Original.) 


A DISTINCTION. 
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A Aut Ready Cracked. 
AN the course of nature be continu- 
ed without the constant exercise of 
the Divine will? or, in other words can 
the universe be wound up like a clock 
and run independently of its maker? It 
cannot. The course of natureis an or- 
derly succession of events. ‘There can- 
not be order without law. In this case 
the law is nothing more nor less than 
the will or wish of the Creator. When 
this ceases, (and it may be called either 
will, wish, or law, for they all mean the 
same thing) order and succession must 
cease. Hence the necessity of a con- 
stant exercise of the Divine will to sus- 
tain the orderly successions of events, or 

in other words the course of nature. 

To say that God could cause a regular 
succession of events to take place, as it 
were, of their own accord, without the 
continuance ®f his agency, would be 
equivalent to saying that He could, by 
one act of his will, cause a state of 
things to continue, after his will that 
they should exist had ceased; in other 
words, that he could will a thing and 
not will it at the same time, which is 
absurd, 
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A Aistinction, 


What is the difference between an 
“invention” and a “discovery-?” An 
important principle lies at the root of 
the distinction, in the meaning of these 
words. We speak of the “invention” of 
printing, the “discovery” of America. 
Shift these words, and speak, for in- 
stance, of the “invention” of America ; 
you feel at once how unsuitable the lan- 
guageis. And why? Because Colum- 
bus did not make that to be which be- 
fore him had not been. America was 
there, before he revealed it to Kuropean 
eyes; but that which before was, he 
showed to be; he withdrew the veil 
which hitherto had concealed it; he 
“discovered” it. So, too, we speak of 


Newton “discovering” the law of gravity’ 
he drew aside the veil whereby men’s 
eyes were hindered from perceiving it, 
but the law had existed from the begin- 
ning of the world, and would have exis- 
ted whether he or any other man had 
traced it or not; neither was it in any 
way affected by the discovery of it which 
he had made. But Guttemburg, or 
whoever else it may have been to whom 
the honor belongs, “invented” printing ; 
he made something to be which hitherto 
was not. In like manner Harvey ‘“dis- 
covered’ the circulation of the blood; 
but Watt “invented” the steam engine; 
and we speak with atrue distinction of 
the “inventions” of art, the ‘‘discoveries” 
of science. In the very highest matters 
of all, it is very important that we be 
aware of and observe the distinction. 
In religion there have been many “dis- 
coveries” but (in true religion I mean), 
no “inventions.” Many discoveries— 
but God in each case is the discoverer ; 
he draws away the veils, one veil after 
another, that have hidden him from men ; 
the discovery or revelation is from him- 
self, for no man by searching has found 
out God; and, therefore, wherever any- 
thing offers itself as an “invention” in 
matters of religion, it proclaims itself a 
lie—all self-devised worships, all reli- 
gions which man projects from his own 
heart. Just that is known of God 
which he is pleased to make known, 
and no more; and men’s recognising or 
refusing to recognise in nowise affects it. 
They may deny or own him, but he 
continues the same, 


Wuat a Wasts !—Itis computed by 
an English writer of distinguished 
ability, that the laboring people of 
Great Britain, exclusive of the higher 
and middle classes, expend no less 
than £538,000,000, or $250,000,000 
every year on alcoholic liquors and 
tobacco. 

It is far easier to detect and laugh at 
the faults of others, than to correct our 
own. 


Ghitor’s Garner of Gleanings. 
Richmond Sunday Schools, 


Aggregate of the reports of the Sunday Schools in Richmond, Virginia, as pre- 
sented to the Union Sunday School meeting, December 10th, 1855, 


DENOMINATIONS, No. No. 
Officers.|T each- 
ers, 
Baptist, = - 44 213 
Methodist Episcopal, - 41 | 142 
Presbyterian, - - 23 140 
Episcopal, - - 14 110 
Disciples, - - 4 21 
Lutheran, - - 2 7 
Male Orphan Asylum,* 1 6 
French Garden Hill,* - 1 7 
Female Institute, (Baptist, ) 1 3 
* Union Schools. 131 649 


Aw InTERESTING ORDINATION.—An ordina- 


No. Scholars 


No. jAverage} who have} No. | Amount 
Scholars} attend-| united with] vols. | of con- 
on ance! the churehiin Li-| tribu- 
Regis-| during} during thelbrary.| tions by 
ter. year.| year. Schools. 
1,686 1,016 67 3,975|$1,490 66 
1,244 750 39 3,217). 762 57 
949 605 45 1,684} 335 23 
955 607 2 1,200; 13000 
204 125 35 400 41 21 
60 40 6 180 10 00 

32 31 

30 25 

30 30 
5,190 |! 3,229 194 1°, 630$2,759 67 


He then mentioned another ptaying circle 


tion service of surpassing interest occurred 


in the Sansom Street Church, Philadelphia, 
on the evening of November 20. The can- 
didate was Mr. Charles Howard Malcom, 
second son of President Malcom, of Lewis- 
burg University. This young brother, a 
recent graduate of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, has been elected pastor of the 
Baptist church in Wheeling, Va., and by 
their desire and approval, his ordination 
took place in the church of which he was a 
member. The sermon was by his pastor, 
Dr. Dowling, from 1 Cor. 9: 16, and ably 
discussed the question,*‘‘ What is implied in 
a call to preach the gospel?’”? The ordina- 
tion prayer was offered by Dr. J. Newton 
Brown, in whose family the candidate had 
spent many years in his childhood. The 
charge was by his honored father, and was 
one of his happiest efforts. The elder bro- 
ther of the candidate, Rev. Thomas S. Mal- 
com, gave the right hand of fellowship. 
He began with the gratefnl recollections of 
the evidence that God answered prayer. 
Adverting to the death of his mother, when 
the candidate was less than a year and a 
half old, and the spirit thereby awakened 
in the Maternal Association which she had 
established in Hudson, New York, and in 
the Federal Street Church, Boston, both of 
which circles of prayer resolved that they 
would call on God for the conversion of the 
now motherless children of their late pastor, 


in Boston, called into existence more than 
twenty years since, at the time Dr. Malcom 
was leaving that city, with a large company 
of foreign missionaries—when one member 
of his church said to her friends, ‘‘ Come to 
my chamber, and let us unite to pray that 
God would bring back our pastor in safety, 
restore his voice, and convert his motherless 
children””—-which they continued every 
Tuesday till these blessings were attained. 
He adverted to the coincidence, that in that 
house their reverend father had been con- 
verted, baptized and ordained. Their mo- 
ther was there planted in the likeness of the 
Saviour’s death, and there echoed her 
grateful songs of praise. There, where his 
father, at twenty-one years of age, had 
been ordained, and himself at the same age, 
this young brother, now but little older, 
was permitted to record his yows of devote- 
ment to the same service. Beautifully he 
adverted to his pleasure in welcoming that 
brother to this holy work of solemn respon- 
sibility, and of unspeakable privilege. Dr. 
Shadrach, a former pastor of the church, 
closed the service with prayer, and solemn- 
ly that vast assemblage retired, more dis- 
posed, it may be hoped, to revere and love 
that Saviour to whose honor these services 
have been devoted. 


ae 


Rey. Dura D. Prart, pastor of the First 
Baptist church, Nashua, N. H., who de- 
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parted this life November 13th, aged 49 
years, was a native of Vermont, embraced 
religion in Worcester, Mass., and became 
there a member of the First Baptist Church, 
then under the care of the lamented Dr. 
Going. He was subsequently a student at 
Newton, and took the oversight of the 
church in Nashua, then small and feeble, 
twenty-three year: ago. Under his wise, 
effective and devoted pastorate, it has be- 
come one of the largest and most efficient 
churches in Northern New England. In 
the service of his Master at Nashua, Mr. 
Pratt literally wore himself out, laying the 
energies of a constitution not originally the 
most vigorous, under so heavy contribution 
that he became prematurely old. About 
four months since his health began sensibly 
to give way, and paralysis affecting his 
brain, supervened; still he was able to wait 
upon the services of the sanctuary until 
within about four weeks, since which his 
decline has been rapid, and he now ‘“‘rests 
from his labors.”” Few pastors have served 
one people so long and so well, and few have 
been more widely esteemed. 


Progress IN New Mexico.—Reyv. Mr. 
Read, missionary in New Mexico, writes: 
‘“We have now twelve baptized Mexican 
members of our little church. For them, 
just escaped from Romanized paganism, and 
for others, still groping along amidst its 
pitchy darkness in this country, | beseech 
the fervent prayers of all the faithful child- 
ren of God.” 

At Abuquerque a work of grace is ad- 
vancing among the Mexican population; 
several Romanists have thrown off their 
yoke, and declared their allegiance to the 
Bible. 


ARRIVAL OF Missronarizs.—Rev. R. F. 
Buell, and Mrs. M. J. Buell, missionaries of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union, in 
Greece, have returned to this country. 


—EEE 


Rev. B. W. Wuitpen—late missionary 
in China, has been elected as a professor in 
the Cherokee Baptist College, Geo. Rev. 
T. Rambaut, late pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Savannah, has also been elected 
to a professorship in the same institution, 
which is about commencing operations. 


Conversion or Actors.—Mr. E. Strick- 
land, and Mr. Geo. Larrimer, members of 
the Louisville theatrical company, united 


with the Walnut Street Baptist Church, 
during a recent revival. These gentlemen 
have been for several years on the stage, 
chiefly in England, and came to this country 
last summer, 


Lonevevin Femate Scuoou.—The girls’ 
school established at Longueuil by the 
Grand Ligne mission, was opened on Thurs- 
day, November 15th ult. A great number 
of the friends of the institution were pre- 
sent. The building is well adapted to the 
wants of the institution. It is three stories 
high, 72 feet by 36, and built of stone, with 
galleries in front and behind. It cost about 
$8,000, including the lot and the outbuild- 
ings, of which $6,000 have been paid. The 
sum of $ 2,000 is still required to place it on 
the right foundation, that is, free from all 
incumbrance. The institution opens under 
favorable auspices. Thirty French Cana- 
dian girls have already been admitted. 


Baptists IN Nova Scorra and New 
Brunswick.—The following statistics are 
gathered from the minutes of the associa- 
tion ; 

NOVA SCOTIA. 
Associations. Churches. Baptized. Members. 


Western, 42 463 5923 

Central, 35 266 3318 

Eastern, 40 146 3300 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Eastern, 47 165 2950 

Western, 49 408 3340 


Progress OF Missions IN AFRICA AND 
Hinpostan.—Within twenty years one hun- 
dred churches have been planted along the 
coast of Africa, numbering about twelve 
thousand converts. Hundreds of natives 
have received, and are now receiving, a 
Christian education, in schools which are in 
successful operation. 


TeacHers DrevovreD BY CANNIBALS.—The 
missionary ship, John Williams, which re- 
cently returned from a voyage among the 
New Hebrides, and other westerly groups of 
the South Sea Islands, brings intelligence of 
horrible murders perpetrated by cannibals 
on the island of Fate. It is stated that two 
Raratongo teachers, with their wives, only 
nineteen days after they landed, under the 
most cheering circumstances, were murder- 
ed to furnish a meal for a horrid cannibal 
banquet. The real reason of this sudden 
act of cruelty could not be learned, 
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Rextigious Progress 1n Hvurorz.—Pure 
religion seems to be making gradual but 
sure progress on the European continent. 
Entangling alliances with the State, the un- 
scrupulous priestcraft of Rome, and the in- 
fluence of unconverted men in the Protestant 
ministry, retard its free development, but 
Dr. Baird, who is a judicious and impartial 
observer, makes the following encouraging 
statement : 

‘¢Tt is now twenty years since I came the 
first time to the old world, for the purpose of 
promoting in my humble, though imperfect 
way, the things of our Lord. During that 
period I have made seven visits to Europe, 
and many portions of it I have visited often, 
and every country in it atleast once. I can 
say, with truth, that I believe that a great 
and good work has been going forward, not 
equally, but really, in every Protestant 
country, and in several Roman Catholic 
countries, such as France, Piedmont, Bel- 
gium and Ireland. There isa good move- 
ment in Bohemia, Moravia, and other Ger- 
man parts of the Austrian empire, in favor 
of the evangelical faith among the dispersed 
and oppressed Protestants. Jn the central 
part of Russia, truth has been making some 
progress. Even in Spain, especially at 
Madrid and Barcelona, a good work is in 
progress, about which I may not speak more 
particularly.” 


Tae Rerormep Cuuron of France has 106 
consistories, over 500 pastors and places of 
worship, 300 schools attended by 12,000 
children, besides Normal and other advan- 
ced schools, and a Theological College, hav- 
ing seven professors and fifty students. 
About as many more students for the minis- 
try study at Geneva. The pastors are sala- 
ried by the State. 


Tue LurHeran Cuuros of France is found 
mostly in the departments on the Rhine, and 
is chiefly German. It has 200 parishes, 250 
pastors, thirty or forty schools having 4,000 
pupils, and acollegeat Strasburg. Like the 
Reformed Church, it enjoys State patronage. 
Both together cost the treasury a million 
and a quarter of francs annually; and the pat- 
ronage costs the churches no one can tell 
how much of spiritual good. 


OrneR Protestant Bopies iy France.— 
The Wesleyans have 130 places of worship, 
and about 1,100 members. There are about 
a hundred Independent Evangelical churches 
(independent, ¢. e., of the State,) with as 


many pastors and numerous colporteurs. 
The Baptists are mostly connected with our 
own mission. 

So many Protestant ministers are unevan- 
gelical, or hold a lifeless orthodoxy, that 
after making proper deductions, the preach- 
ers of the living gospel may be set down as 
about 600. Considering the poverty with 
which they are condemned to struggle, they 
show a commendable zeal. 


More Ministers THAN PuaAces.—There 
are no less than svx thousand men in Protest- 
ant Germany, who having finished their 
theological studies, and undergone the exa- 
mination required by the rules of the Uni- 
versity, have obtained the title of ‘‘ candi- 
dates” for the ministry, but have no regular 
pastoral duties. 


THE SALARIES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS AND 
Bisnors or Eneguanp.—The returns of Par- 
liament show the following: 

PER YEAR. 


Archbishop of Canter- ° 
bury, £27,000, or $135,000 


Archbishop of York, 10,000, or 50,000 
Bishop of Durham, 17,000, or 85,000 
Do. of London, 14,000, or 70,000 
Do. of Winchester, 14,000, or 70,000 


Do. of Ely, 12,000, or 60,000 
Nine others on an aver- 

age, 5,000, or 25,000 
The rest on an average, 3,000, or 15,000 


Sermons Reapy Mapz.—The following is 
part of a “ confidential circular” issued from 
London, and sent, among other places, to 
Kilkenny, Ireland, where it fell into the 
hands of a Vicar, who had the temerity to 
publish it. We are not informed that an 
agency of this sermon manufactory has been 
established in the United States. But if a 
minister must use other men’s discourses, 
why not patronize this most accommodating 
advertiser? Only two-and-sixpence for a 
sermon already done into manuscript, and no 
duplicate to be found in all the parish! 

‘‘Permit me contidentially to intimate that 
I am now issuing a series of sermons, legibly 
written in manuscript lithography, for the 
use of the clergy, many of whom, in conse- 
quence of imperfect health, or excessive 
duty, are not able to prepare for themselves 
all the discourses they require. Every ser- 
mon is composed by myself, expressly for 
this undertaking. The series, when com- 
plete, will include a sermon foreach Sun- 
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day, and each of the chief festivals in the 
ecclesiastical year. 

A set is issued about the middle of each 
month, comprising one for each Sunday of 
the ensuing month. A very limited number 
is circulated, not a copy is allowed to go 
into any but clerical hands, and in no case 
are duplicates sent into the locality. In or- 
der to shelter the publication from undesi- 
rable publicity, I have preferred to an- 
nounce it thus, through the post, at an in- 
creased expense, rather than adopt the more 
common medium of advertising. 

The price of sermons is two-and-sixpence 
~ each; andif you would like to see a speci- 
men, I shall be happy to send you, at your 
request, either a single discourse or a month- 
ly set for your perusal, which you can return 
if not approved. 

Special manuscripts can be had at a mo- 
derate charge.” 


Trurg At THE Last.—A Roman Catholic 
priest, some time since, in Germany, on 
entering the pulpit took with him a walnut. 
Holding it up before the congregation, he 
told them that the shell was tasteless and 
valueless; that was Calvin’s church. He 
then said that the skin or hull was nauseous, 
disagreeable and worthless; that was the 
Lutheran church. He then said that he 
would show them the Holy Roman Catholic 
Apostolic church—he cracked the nut and 
found it—Rorren ! 


Taxns IN France.—The indirect taxes of 
France produced, in the first nine months of 
this year, 699,789,000 francs—an augmenta- 
tion of 81,055,000 francs over the same pe- 
riod of 1854; but 12,268,000 francs of this 
arose from new taxes. 


Tur EXPENDITURE for the war is estimated 
at three hundred millions of dollars per an- 
num for France, and as much more for Eng- 
land. 


AvstRIAN REVENUE.—The revenue receipts 
of the Austrian Empire for the first six 
months of this year were 123,802,815 florins; 
they were less in 1854, and only 115,016,001 
florins in 1853, for the same period. 


Eneuisa Dest.—The amount of the na- 
tional debt of England, on the 3lst of 
March of the present year, was £751, 645,818; 
the amount of interest payable on which 
was $22,557,355. 


Porz Pius IX., ina letter to the Arch- 
bishop and Bishops of New York, proposes 
that they erect, in the city of Rome, a col- 
lege for the training of a Roman Catholic 
clergy for the United States. 


Proms, Burmau.—By a letter from Mr. 
Kincaid, dated August 4, we learn that he 
had received a communication from the king 
of Burmah, requesting a package of Ameri- 
can newspapers, and inquiring when the 
missionaries would go up to the capital to 
reside. The assistant commissioner of the 
province had been baptized the previous 
Sunday, and the spirit of inquiry was ex- 
tending widely around Prome. 


THREE THovusanp Requesting Baprism.— 
We continue to hear the most astonishing 
news from Toungoo and Shwaygyeen. The 
native pastor, Dumoo, has written that 
about one thousand had been baptized on 
the mountains of Shwaygyeen. About as 
many have been baptized in Toungoo, while 
three thousand are still requesting the rite. 


THe University or Rocuzster has ap- 
pointed Henry Fowler, Esq., Professor of 
Political Economy. Some liberal gentlemen 
have contributed a fund as a partial endow- 
ment of this chair, and measures are in pro- 
gress to increase it to the full amount requi- 
site for the support of the professor. Two 
thousand dollars of the fund for this endow- 
ment have been given by two enterprising 
and successful Rochester manufacturers, 
Messrs. George H. and Samuel P. Ely. Mr. 
Fowler is a relative of Prof. Dewey, of the 
University of Rochester, and a son-in-law of 
Judge Willard, of Saratoga Springs. He 
is a graduate of Williams College, and a 
young gentleman of solid attainments and 
fine culture, and can and will make a po- 
pular and accomplished instructor. 


Prous Stupents At HARVARD UNIVERSITY.— 
Of seventy-two members of the class of 
eighty-one graduates of Harvard College, 
the present -year, it is ascertained that there 
are thirty who belong to Unitarian churches, 
or whose sympathies are with them; that of 
the Episcopalians, there are fifteen ; Ortho- 
dox Congregationalists, seven; Baptists, 
six; Swedenborgians, four; Christians, 
two; Friends, Universalists, Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, Reformed Presbyterians, and 
Scotch Presbyterians, four each; and there 
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are two whose preferences are for Theodore 
Parker. 


Rey. Jonn ANGELL JAmes.—In the address 
which Mr. James has written for the chil- 
dren of his congregation and schools, he 
states that more than fifty years ago he was 
himself a Sabbath school teacher. He cal- 
culates that about 20,000 children have been 
taught in his school, and he has himself 
spent 2,600 Sabbaths in Birmingham, and 
has preached nearly 10,000 sermons there 
and elsewhere. When he went to Bir- 
mingham, it had but 80,000 inhabitants, it 
has now 250,000; and during the fifty years 
of his residence there, about fifty places of 
worship have been erected. Formerly it 
took him seventeen hours to reach London 
by coach, now he can go by the railroad in 
three or four hours. Although Mr. James 
has not a parsonage to reside in, he has 
lived forty-nine out of the fifty years he has 
spent in Birmingham, in the same house. 


Tur Prouipitory Law.—Judge Harris, of 
Albany, New York, has no doubt of the 
competency of the Legislature to pass a 
Prohibitory Law. He denounces the idea 
of forestalling the decisions of the courts by 
legal opinions, given by members of the bar 
in aceordance with the wishes of their clients. 
He decides that the Grand Jury has no 
right to pass over the violation of the Pro- 
hibitory Law. 


CHANGE or EpIToR AND PROPRIETORSHIP.— | 


We see, by the last South Western Baptist, 
that our esteemed cotemporary, W. P. Chil- 
ton, has disposed of his interest in that pa- 
per to Rev. Messrs. Wm. B. Jones, Hardin 
E. Taliaferro, and Samuel Henderson, who 
take the press, with all its appliances and 
assets. The editorial department will be 
conducted by the two latter brethren. 


Tue Carolina Baptist, published at Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., has been suspended for 
want of support. 


Crosz Communton.—Rey. J. L. Bennett, 
B. F. Spaulding, and C. McCurdy, of the 
Baptist, Methodist, and Orthodox churches 
of East Cambridge, have addressed a letter 
to the Rev. F. W. Holland, of the Unitarian 
Church, declining to make a union with 
him on Thanksgiving and Fast days, as 
they ‘‘are now convinced that such an in- 
terchange of pulpits is not warranted by the 
New Testament, so long as those with whom 


we thus outwardly fellowship take away the 
chief corner-stone of the church, and rob 
Jesus Christ of his glory, as God over all 
blessed forever.” 


Forrran AND Native Orimrnaus.—The 
Philadelphia Times says: ‘‘ The statistics of 
crimes in Philadelphia for the last five 
months show the following astounding re- 
sult: The whole number of arrests during 
this period is fifteen thousand six hundred 
and six. Of these, ten thousand five hundred 
and twelve are foreigners, and eight thousand 
three hundred and twelve are Irish. The 
foreign population is considerably less than 
one-fifth that of the native born; yet of the 
whole number of arrests, more than two- 
thirds are foreigners.” 


Nepraska.—A census of Nebraska Terri- 
tory has just been completed, showing a to- 
tal population of 4,565. The number of legal 
voters 1,465. 


Omaua City.—The capital of the territory 
appears to be flourishing. An intelligent 
friend, under recent date, writes as follows : 

‘ Our city is filling up very fast; quite a 
number of buildings have gone up this sum- 
mer, in spite of the difficulty of procuring 
building material. We have now plenty of 
brick, and several houses of that material 
are now in course of erection. The census 
has just been completed. Our county 
(Douglass) has 450 voters—Omaha city has 
250 voters. The extravagant stories which 
have gone abroad relative to the Indian diffi- 
culties west of us have retarded emigration 
considerably. But, as it is, we boast some- 
what of the progress of our new city.” 


Lawrence City, Kansas, which little more 
than a year ago had not a single hut nor in- 
habitant, has now one hundred and twenty 
log cabins and frame houses, three or four 
large and substantial stone stores, a large 
stone hotel, three saw mills in constant ope- 
ration, from twenty to thirty stone and 
wooden edifices in process of construction, 
three large weekly newspapers, published 
regularly, religious services held regularly 
every Sabbath by the Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Methodist, United Brethren, and 
Unitarian denominations, and has an indus- 
trious, energetic population of between eight 
and nine hundred persons. It would grow 
faster if sufficient workmen and lumber 
could be procured; but the saw mills can- 
not supply the demand for the latter, anda 
scarcity of hands prevents the stone edifices 
from- going up as rapidly as they are needed. 
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Abundance of stone is found in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city. No church is 
erected yet, the congregations holding their 
meetings in secular buildings. The various 
sects support a ‘‘ fusion’? Sunday school, 
which is attended by fifty children. Mar- 
riageable ladies are in great demand, not 
more than one-fourth the population being 
females. Of the adult males, one-sixth are 
graduates of Colleges and Universities, and 
a majority are church members. The Kan- 
sas Atheneum has a large membership and 
a respectable library. The city is one mile 
square, and the streets running east and 
west are named after the revolutionary 
leaders and sages, while those running north 
and south are named after various States on 
both sides of Mason and Dixon’s line. The 
excess of males there is the same as exists 
in most of the new settlements of the West, 
and arises from the large expense attending 
the emigration of families; hence single 
men are more numerous than married ones 
among the emigrants. 


Tue Worip Srate.—It hasalmost become 
a trite saying that California’s population is 
composed of a conglomeration of represen- 
tatives from every habitable part of the 
globe. The subjoined incident is an apt il- 
lustration of the truth of the statement. 

On Sunday evening there was a crowded 
audienceinattendanceat the Baptist Church, 
San Francisco, to listen to a discourse from 
the Rev. Mr. Shuck, on the character 
and influence of christian women. After 
the sermon, the ceremonies of baptism and 
reception of members into the church were 
performed. The pastor gave the hand of 
fellowship, prior to the communion, to seven 
new members, representing three distinct 
races of men, from four nations and the four 
quarters of the globe. One was a China- 
man, two Africans and four Anglo-Saxons. 
Of the latter, three were natives of America, 
and one of Scotland. Here, then, were rep- 
resentatives simultaneously at the Christian 
altar from Europe, Asia, Africa and Ame- 
rica. We believe this instance is unparal- 
leled. 


Connecticut has the largest population in 
proportion to territory, the smallest public 
debt, carrying out the same relative compa- 
rison, the fewest paupers and criminals, the 
most economically governed, and, in pro- 
portion to population, the largest school 
fund. Her population amounts to 380,000 


souls, of whom there are only 4,789 white : 


adults who canuot read and write, and of 
this number 4,013 were born abroad. Her 
school fund amounts to over two millions of 
dollars, and is sufficient to give a sound ele- 
mentary education gratuitously to all her 
children. The number of children between 
the ages of four and sixteen years of age is 
96,383, of whom 74,300 attend school. There 
are besides 403 private schools of all grades, 
with 8,100 scholars—thus leaving only four- 
teen thousand children in the State who do 
not attend school. It will be recollected 
that, by a popular vote, an amendment has 
been recently introduced into the State Con- 
stitution, requiring every person to be able 
to read any article in the Constitution or 
any section of the statutes. of the State, be- 
fore being admitted as an elector. 


Steam Becoming A Farmer.—It is already 
a sailor, a manufacturer, machinist, and a 
great land traveler, but we did not expectit to 
turn farmer, till we saw the following, from 
Europe: We are rapidly coming to the con- 
clusion here, that the good old plough is a 
humbug. We have now a steam engine 
which will walk anywhere, and do anything 
it is required todo. It has feet about the 
size of yours, and it puts them down upon 
the gronnd one after the other, very much 
in the fashion of a dandy going up Broad- 
way, only they are fixed on wheels and re- 
volve regularly, instead of moving up and 
down awkwardly, like his. It willgo through 
a plowed field quicker than a hunter will 
get over it, and drag a dozen ploughs after 
it,to convert the untilled grounds intoa seed- 
bed. JI saw a machine, the other day, which 
would lay down sixteen and a half feet of 
piping for drainage, in a minute; the pipes 
being more regularly and satisfactorily laid, 
than any skilled workman can lay them.— 
Would not such an iron Paddy be worth 
more at ditching than a liveone? Is steam 
destined to convert laborers into gentlemen 
at large, slaves into freemen, and the Irish 
into students and artists ? 


Dyine Rrcow.—Who is he that dies rich ? 
That man dies rich, and only that man, who 
when he leaves behind him alittle, or more, 
or nothing, has before him a treasure laid up 
in heaven. 

Who dies poor? He that, whatever he 
leaves behind him, has nothing laid up in 
heaven. He dies poor. 


He who seeks God for anything else than 
God, seeks in reality not God, but that 
which he desires.— St. Augustine. 
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éyitor’s Book Shelf 


EXTRACTs FROM THE Diary AND CorRESPOND- 
ENCE OF THE LATE Amos LAWRENCE, WITH 
A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF SOME INCIDENTS OF 
nis Lire, Edited by his Son, Wm. R. 
Lawrence, M. D. Published by Gould & 

Boston. 


This work is chiefly interesting as the me- 
moir of a wise and benevolent man, who by 
industry, prudence and integrity, amassed a 
large fortune, and who expended a princely 
sum in judicious charities. Our young mer- 
chants especially would do well to study 
this book, that they may comprehend the 
true principles of mercantile prosperity, and 
rendering life happy, useful and honored. 


Lineoln. 


Carriz HAMILTON; OR THE Bravuty or TRUE 
Reticion. By Mrs. C. W. Denison. 
Published by the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. Philadelphia. 


This is a charming story, beautifully il- 
lustrating the excellencies and usefulness of 
a life of piety. There is no better series 
of books for youth and children issued in 
this “Country than those which come from 
the press of this society. Some of the most 
fascinating as well as useful original works 
which this century has produced, are to be 
found upon their shelves. 


‘¢Tae SuccessFUL Mercwant: SKETCHES OF 
THE Lire or Mr. Samust Boupeurr, Late 
or Krxeswoop Hitn. By William Ar- 
thur, A. M. New York. Published by 
Carlton and Phillips.” or sale by Price 
& Cardozo, Richmond, Va. 


The leading purpose of the work that 
heads our notice, may be described as an at- 
tempt to show, by the exhibition of an ac- 
tual and remarkable life traced in relation to 
commerce, that business and a high moral 
and religious spirit are capable of being 
united, and that when thus united, they mu- 
tually assist each other, and contribute to 
each other’s welfare. Besides as furnishing 
a valuable contribution to commercial bio- 
graphy and the morals of trade, we hail the 
appearance of such work as a gift not inop- 
portune to the general reader. As a people 
we are not averse to business and money- 
getting; somewhat enamored of matter 
and absorbed in material pursuits. Yet 
while strangers have twitted us with this as 
an idiosyncracy of American nature, the 
philosophic observer has remarked as equally 


striking the existence of a deep religious 
sense and longings after a higher spiritual 
good. Never were a people more unhappy 
it would seem because of inability to serve 
both Godand mammon. The author of the 
memoir of Mr. Budgett deserves well of the 
public for his attractive effort to point out in 
a real life the way the true child of God may 
acquire earthly wealth, and apply it to his 
service, and therein prove himself a faithful 
servant, regarding it not as a good in itself, 
but only in its bearings upon the highest 
good, the kingdom of God. He has done a 
good work in showing by the life of this 
truly noble and Christian merchant, that 
energy of character, sagacity in business, 
and devotion to his profession, do not pre- 
clude piety, innocence and devotion to God. 
We hope this effort of the author may avail 
something as an antidote to that practical 
heresy cherished by some dreamy contem- 
plative Christians, who, in their horror of 
the world, seek after spiritual-mindedness in 
a secret aversion to business and muscular 
and mental exertions. Christianity will 
never have fulfilled its true mission on earth 
until men apprehend ina right sense that 
they may be virtuous, improving and reli- 
gious in their employments; that this is pre- 
cisely for what their employments were 
made. Then they will know that all their so- 
cial relations, friendship, love, family ties, 
were made to be holy; and that they become 
religious not by a kind of protest against 
their several vocations, but by conformity 
to their true spirit; that the vocations of life 
do not exclude religion, but demand it for 
their own perfection and success; that whe- 
ther behind the plough or the counter, as law- 
yersor as physicians, that life may be to them 
areligion, and labor a worship. The ethics 
and principles of successful trade are hap- 
pily illustrated, and their elucidation will 
tend in a degree to dispel certain prejudices 
and patent fallacies in regard to the influence 
of trade upon the character and conduct. 
Not a few are secretly persuaded that the 
influence of traffic must needs be imperative 
in practical life to narrow and distort the 
man, as if the whole aim and impulse of 
trade is to obtain more for less. Witlings, 
not a few, have said that the game of the 
counter, like that of the boxing-ring, places 
two persons opposite each other at a proper 
distance, and bids them shake hands and be- 
gin; and to have trafficked five years with- 
out becoming a rogue, is to exhibit a striking 
evidence of the sustaining, saving mercy of 
an overruling Providence. To things of this 
sort the book is more than a reply. Good 
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Mr. Budgett has lived the refutation to all 
such mistaken and partial views. A man’s 
memory has frequently been suffocated by 


the means taken to preserve it; instead of 


obtaining the embalmed heart, we get the 
lumbering carcass. Biographers do not al- 
ways perceive wherein consists the excel- 
lence, or what constitutes the worth of the 
departed worthy for whose memory they 
are solicitous. Wethink our author happy 
in this particular. He has not fatigued us 
by too much narrative and a prolix enume- 
ration of the mere details of life. He has 
seized the strong points of his character, 
and by the aid of the biographer we have a 
sensible recognition that good Mr. Budgett 
once dwelt on our earth a kind, loving and 
lovable man. ‘‘Once more a brilliant hu- 
man presence, a beautiful human soul.” 
We append a single extract as a specimen 
of the author’s style and manner of using 
his materials. 

‘‘Grocers have never enjoyed an immacu~ 
late reputation in the matter of adulterating 
goods. Not afew of theirmost costly wares 
are capable of easy mixture. Conscience is 
generally trained to the posture habitual to 
the trade. Of course the grocer has ex- 
ceedingly good reasons for his apprentices, 
why they should adulterate. Yetit he went 
to the draper and found that for linen he 
bought a mixture of cotton and flax, he 
would call the draper acheat. Or if he 
found that the silver smith had sold him 
plated spoons for silver spoons, he would 
call him a cheat. Itisonly, you see, in his 
own line of business that such strong reasons 
exist for doing a little deception. In Mr. 
Budgett’s early days, pepper was under a 
heavy tax; and in the trade, universal tra- 
dition said that out of the trade every body 
expected pepper to be mixed. In the shop 
stood a cask labelled P. D., containing-some- 
thing very like pepper dust, wherewith it 
was usual to mix the pepper before sending 
it forth to serve the public. The trade tra- 
dition had obtained for the apochryphal P. 
D. a place amongst the standard articles of 
the shop, and on the strength of that tradi- 
tion it was vended for pepper by men who 
thought they were honest. But as Samuel 
went forward in life, his ideas on trade mo- 
rality grew clearer. This P. D. began to 
give him much discomfort. He thought up- 
on it until he wassatisfied that, when all that 
could be said was weighed, the thing was 
wrong. Arrived at this conclusion he felt 
that no blessing could be upon the place 
while it was there. He instantly ordered 
thet P. D. should perish. It was night; but 


back he went to the shop, took the hypo- 
critical cask, carried it forth to the quarry, 
there staved it and scattered P. D. amongst 
the clods and slag and stones. He returned 
with a light heart. But he recollected that 
he had left the staves of the cask in the 
quarry; and as there was no need to let 
them go to waste, h*s first act in the morn- 
ing was to return and gather themup. Now, 
ye busy shopmen, and ye, more lordly mera 
chants say, before the only witness who be- 
held that act under the night heaven, have 
you no P. D. which ought to be scattered 
before you go to sleep? Your thought 
turns toward something; you were taught 
it; men worthy in their way to justify it; 
you are able to laugh others out of their 
scruples about it; you argue with yourself 
till it appears ‘‘fair enough;”’ but do for once 
go to your private room and think. Be ra- 
tional for a moment or two; do not refuseto 
converse alone with your conscience and 
your God; ay, go down upon your knees 
and pray for light, for it is no small matter 
to be doing wrong. You may smile at it, 
you may glossit over, youmay ‘‘pooh pooh” 
warning; but wrong is wrong, and there isa 
a judge above us; wrong is wrong, it 
will find you out. Be sure this world isnot 
a lawless common, where all who can may 
plunder and go harmless; it is a kingdom 
with a strong just king, whose laws cannot 
be broken, whose subjects cannot be ill- 
treated in his sight, without bringing upon 
the offender a becoming punishment. This 
world of ours contains a great deal of P. D. 
The ship owner has a ship which has become 
too old to carry sugar from the West Indies 
without damaging it, by leakage; so he fits 
her out as a passenger ship, and advertises 
her for Sydney as the well-known favorite, 
fast-sailing ship; and that is P. D. The 
corn merchant has a cargo damaged ina 
gale at sea; but as the underwriters will 
not pay unless the captain can swear that the 
vessel struck, the merchant, who was snug 
in his bed when the gale blew, tried to show 
the captain very conclusively that just 
off Flamborough Head, the keel did actually 
touch the ground, and that therefore he may 
safely take the requisite oath; and that is 
P.D. The private banker who feels that he 
is sinking, takes a finer house, starts an ad- 
ditional carriage, and sets up for a member 
of parliament, that people may think he 
scarcely knows what to do with his money ; 
and thisis P. D. 


The author proceeds with a number of sim- 


ilar illustrations, applicable to almost all the 
associations of life. 
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Baptisms Reporter. Churches. Counties. Administrators. No. 
ALABAMA. Shelbyville, Shelby, T. J. Drane, T 
Churches. Counties... Administrators. No. | Christianburg, Shelby, T. M. Daniel, 16 
Tuskaloosa, | Tuskaloosa, A.J. Battle, 99 | Salvisa, Mercer, D. Buckner; 24 
Mt. Moriah, Bibb, A. C. Thomason, 24 | Brushy Fork, Daviess, W.R. Welch, 15 
BRITISH PROVINCES. pyar, nd 
Port Hope, C. W., 19 Hurricane, Franklin, J.V. Leake, 54 
St. Catharine’s, «“ il tthe! ’ 
Forestville, (2dch.,) ‘“ Mr.Smith, 16 Perret sea amet C. M. Herring, 2 
Port Hope, “ H. Lloyd, 19 lb ie: Lincoln, Geo. Knox, 4 
Upper Queensbury,  N.B.,J. H. Tupper, 7| Harrison, © Cumberland, 8 
Grand Lake, (2dch.,) ‘ Jas. Trimble, 15 MAD TSED: 
Dumfries, “ Mr. Saunders, 6 Baltimore, (Broadwaych.,)G.F.Adams, 2 
CONNECTICUT. s (1st ch.,) R. Fuller, 
Hartford, (1st ch.,) RB. Turnbull, S| vow ow as, Worcester, | set. Boson, “ae 
Bridgport, Fairfield, A.G. Palmer, 22° torts mtg hi A 02 
New Haven, (lstchurch,) A. D. Phelps, 6 West Boylston, Worcester, J. Aldrich, 31 
Putnam, New London, C. Willett, 3 | Lowell, (Ist ch.,) D.C.Eddy, 4 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. — Athol, Worcester, —C. Farrar, 11 
Washington, (Navy Yard,) T.W.Greer, 6 Ne Qetordir Wiercester, Mx. Wood, sd 
FLORIDA. MICHIGAN. 
Pleasant Grove, Alachua, W. Johnson, 18 Climax Prairie, Kalamazoo, Mr. Chase, 22 
GEORGIA. MISSISSIPPI. 
White Plains, J. H. Kilpatrick, 16 | U™ty» Tippah, E.R. Bryant, 25 
Brier Creek, Warren, 1 MISSOURI. 
ILLINOIS. St. Louis, (2d ch.,) D. Read, 6 
Equality, Gallatin, I. Turner, 5 St. Louis, (German ch.,) T. W. Gladfeldt, 3 
Lafayette, Stark, 7 | Knob, Pike, A. G. Mitchell, 17 
INDIANA. Pisgah, BROT R. H. seg 8 
Dupont, Jefferson, M. B. Phares, 3 hk es rae ah oA arene 
Crookec Creek, Marion, M. Hume, 15 =k) ’ .K. b 
cama peers Lawrence, W.B. Taliaferro, 27 
Platt Branch, Taylor, J.M.Smith, 8 pone Lane od ni nit decane 
Le Claire, Scott, © 4) Pes ariton, J.H. Tuttle, 15 
Bethel, Crawford, 10 
“a7 ink ee NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
cree (Walnut st.,) W. W. Everts, 25 New Boston, Hillsboro’, laNghuedi 4 
Louisville, (Jefferson st.,) J. V. Schofield, 4 Milford, Hillsboro’, ie saad, : 
New Hope, _ Barren, W.G. W. Gillock, 8 
Barren, “ ‘ 31 NEW JERSEY. 
Southampton, Daviess, J.G. Howard, 9 Riceville, | Monmouth, 30 
abaahorh tarde ior 8.L. Helm, 27 New York arom 5h B d ll- 
Pleasant Hill, Christian, J.U.Spurlin, 10 halen / ese +) ¥. Sanvard, : 
TL MER ts RAE PPRMUME LDS TLE itt ns Coie ae 
Lebanon, Todd, Manton, 15 gdale,) Mr. Holman, 7 


Incl*uding srmerreporss. 


Gloversville, Fulton, 
Clifton Park, Saratoga; 


I. Westcott,  °*70 
J. Reynolds, 6 
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Churches. Counties. Administrators. No. 
Milford, Otsego, N. Wright, 20 
Whitestown, Oneida, C. Graves, 5 
Buffalo, (Washington st.,) J. H. Smith, 12 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Round Hill, Rutherford, J.C.Grayson, 2 


Mud Creek, Henderson, 31 
Upper Laurel, J.F. Mitchell, 43 
Little Ivy, Buncombe, ere} 
Antioch, W. Hill, 2 
Shelby, Cleaveland, A.J. Causler, 2 
Raleigh, Wake, T.E.Skinner, 32 
Elizabeth City, Pasquotank, J.J. Lansdell, 3 
Mt. Carmel, Northampton, Mr. Delbridge, 18 
Corinth, sc « se 19 
New Union, Montgomery, A.L.Stough, 30 
Gatesville, Gates, J. B. Webb, 18 
Baptist Chapel, Sampson, _ S. Senter, 27 
Salem, % ) ee 28 
Republican, _ Bertie, J. Bunch, Jr., 22 
Sandy Spring, Iredell, J. H. Foote, 50 
Bear Marsh, Duplin, H. Miner, 83 
Union, Lenoir, H. Miner, 5 
OHIO. 
Cincinnati, (9th street,) J. F. Hansell, 3 
Cincinnati, (High st.. D.E.Thomas, 7 
Lawrence, Washington, J. S. Gillespie, 2 
Mackichack, Champagne, Mr. Line, 3 
Middletown, Butler, 7 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Philadelphia, (2d ch.,) A. C. Wheat, 7 
KS (Sp. Garden ch.,) J. A. McKean, 7 
ef (North ch.,) I. Cole, 4 
St (Tabernacle,) M.G. Clarke, 5 


aS (Blockley,) W.T.Bunker, 2 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, R. F. Young, 11 
Milestown, Philadelphia, J.M. Lyons, 26 
Wilkesbarre, Luzerne, J. Boyd, 2 
Hephzibah, Montgomery, L.Freshcoln, 16 
Colerain, Chester, J. P. Hall, 5 
Fish Creek, Green, L. Sammons, 8 
Stone Creek, Center, J.B. Williams, 4 
Snow Shoe, Center, J.B. Williams, 3 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtuxet, Kent, G. Pierce, 15 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Darlington, Darlington, J.O.B.Dargan, 14 
Sumpterville, Sumter, Mr. Rice, 32 
Shady Grove, Anderson, J.M.Gambrell, 47 
TENNESSEE. 
Rocky Spring, Hardeman, E. R. Bryant, 6 
Three Forks, Overton, D. M. Lee, 17 


Churches. Counties. Administrators. No. 
Jonesboro’, Washington, 9 
Elizabethtown, Carter, 8 
Bethany, 16 

TEXAS. 
Huntsville, Walker, J. W. D. Creath, 13 
LakeCreek, Lamar, or 
Independence, Washington, 8 
VERMONT. 
Brattleboro’, Windham, J.C. Foster, 20 


S. Londonderry, Windham, J.C.Carpenter, 22 


S. Windham, Windham, 


Richmond, 
se 


Mt. Victory, 


W.L. Picknell, 17 


VIRGINIA. 
(Grace st.,) J.B. Jeter, il 
(Ist African,) R. Ryland, 31 


se (Ist ch.,) J.L. Burrows, 3 
sé (2d ch.,) R. B. C. Howell, 9 
Charlottesville, Albemarle, A. E. Dickenson,* 95 
Lexington, Rockbridge, G. Mason, 33 
Preston, J. D. King, 14 
BigSandy, Jackson, T. H. Cain, 9 
Smythe, R. Lewis, 23 
Shiloh, Prince George, J. F. Pugh, 9 
Old Shop, “c 6 6666S 3 
Mt. Zion, Bedford, A. Eubank, 4 
Hebron, SF 66) gtpacs 7 
Liberty, Bedford, CCA SE 6 
Prince Edward, 8. J. Atkins, 46 
Hicksford, Greenville, W. R. McDonald, 9 
Exol, King & Queen, R. W. Cole, 10 
Brookneal, Campbell, E.W.Roach, 24 
Perkins, Goochland, F.M.Barker, 7 
Oakland, 66 66 66 ‘6 9 
Fork, Fluvanna, W. A. Whitescarver,7 
Hopeful, Nelson, 51 
Mecklenburg, A. F. Davidson,22 
Mt. Pisgah, Orange, H. Frazer, 15 
Modestown, Accomac, JD. Coulling, 24 
Pt. Pleasant, Upshur, Mr. Barnett, 18 
Gladesville, Preston, J.F.C.Conn, 14 
Total, 2454 
Churches Constituted. 
Names. Where. When. Mem. 
Bethlehem, Spencer, Ia., Oct., 14 
Barren co., Ky., Oct. 14, 54 
| Platt Branch, Taylor, Io., Oct. 27, 18 
Brunswick, Glynn, Ga., Nov. 4, 80 
Cambridge, N. B., Noy. 6, 16 
Cairo, Alexander, Ill., Nov.10, 8 
Waukesha, Waukesha, Wis., Novy. 14, 70 
Queensbury, N.B., Nov.19, 13 
Hardin, 0.5 Nov. 20, 
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Names. Where. When. Mem. 
Cedar, Buckingham, Va., Nov. 24, 14 
Providence, R.1I., Nov. 24, 106 
Bridgeport, (2d ch.;) Ct., Nov. 27, 52 


New Church Bodilices. 


Where. When. Cost. 
Waldoboro’, Lincoln, Me., Nov. 8, $2,000 
Virden, Il, Nov. 21, $2,668 
Newcastle, N. B., Nov. 18, 


Baltimore, (Franklin Squ’e,) Md, Nov 18, $19,000 


New York, (5 ay. chapel,) Nov. 18, 
Charlotte, Meck’burg, N. C., Nov., $3,000 
Fish Creek, Green, Pa., Nov., 
Buckfield, Oxford, Me., Nov. 29, $2,000 
Holyoke, Hampden, Mass., Nov. 29, $11,000 
Toledo, Lucas, O., Dec. 2, 

Flint, Genesee, Mich., Dec. 12. 

Ordinations. 

Names. Where. When. 
W.T. Russell, McMinnco., Tenn., Sept. 27 
N. Short, Collosse, Va., Sept. 30 
Wm. Martin, Wilkes.co..N.C.,, Oct. 

J. B. Thorp, David’s Fork, Ky., Oct. 20, 
D.Seckman, Middlebourn, Va., Nov. 4, 
A. D.Gorham, E. Tisbury, Mass., Noy. 8, 
S.W. Worrall, Gatesville, N. C., Nov. 8, 
Jno. C. Phelps, Society Hill, 8. C., Nov. 11, 
Jno. B, Jackson, Virden, I1l., Noy. 11, 
J..Wi. Jeter, Coosa ¢o.,, Ala., Noy. ll, 
Wm. Rodperay S.C: Nov. 11, 
S. Goodin, Harmony, O., Nov. 12. 
A.T. Boynton, McLean, N. Y., Noy. 14, 
‘Geo. Crocker, S. Dansville, N.Y., Nov. 14, 
O. Putnam, §. E. Stockton, N. Y., Nov. 14, 
J. W. Hammond, Akron, O., Nov. 14, 
A. P. Graves, | Truxton, N.Y., Nov. 15, 
C,H. Malcom, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 20, 
O.S.Eastman, Litchfield, N.Y., Noy. 21, 
Elisha Lucas, Stanford, N. Y,, Noy. 21, 
E. P. Fish, Haddam, Ct., Nov. 22, 
Malachi Taylor, Philadelphia, Pa., Noy. 22, 


FF. M. Jordan, Montgomery co., N.C., Nov. 25, 
J.C. Richardson, Rockbridge co., Va., Nov. 27, 
Franklin Hollen, Center co., Pa., Noy. 29, 
Weaths of Waptist Ministers. 

Residences. Time. Age. 
Wm. Lacy, Randolph co., Ala., Oct. 5, 64, 
Eli Haskell, Canandaigua, N. Y., Oct. 7, 73, 
Jas. P. Edwards, Lovelaceville, Ky., Nov. 2, 63, 
D. D. Pratt, Nashua, N. H., Nov. 


Names. 
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Ministers Rec'd from other Denonin’s. 
Names. Residences. Time. 
D. 8. Cathran, Methodist, Lawrence, O., Oct. 

J A Lackey, C Presby’n, Champaign co,Ill,Nov 5 
T. A. Bell, Methodist, Habersham co,Ga,Nov 12 
Clerical Wemobvals and Settlements. 

Whence. Where. 
Aaron, Jno’; Lisbon, Leake’s Store, Ark. 
Adams,J.Q., Keyport, N. J.. New York, N.Y. 
Allen, W W, Roc’er Theo. Sem., Sand Lake,N Y 
Alvord, N., Newark Station, Ill. 
Baker, Jos., Winchester, Guinea’s, Va. 
Middleboro’, Mass. 
Franklin, fa. 


Names. 


Bigelow, J. F., 
Blood, Caleb, 
Briggs, T. C., Ia., Barrington, Ill. 
Brown, H. A., Good Hope, New Vienna, O. 
Browne, Ay E. Brookfield, Mass. 
Butler, N., Rockland, Me. 
Caldwell, W. A., Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 


Carto, B., Bristol, R. I. 

Coffey, R.N., Rogersville, Joe’s Lick, Ky. 
Cole, J. D., Janesville, Wis. 
Coon, C., Rupert, Mt. Holly, Vt. 


Davis, Jno., Yarmouth, St. George, N.S. 
Holyoke, Roxbury, Mass. 


Barry, Ill., Wintersett, Io. 


French, Jas., 
Elledge, Jesse, 


Eddy, E.B., Beverly, | Winchester, Mass. 
Graves, J. M., Brighton, Mass. 
Hamilton, A., Barton, Appleton, Wis. 


Holt, Mr., Cherryfield, Me., Ashland, Massé€ 
Ingmire, F. W., Pittsfield, Havana, Ill. 
Lansdell, Thos., Hillsboro’ N. C. 
Lincoln, B. H., S. Framingham, Mass. 

McKee, W., Scott, Wis. 
Malcom C.H., Princeton Sem., Wheeling, Va. 
Nelson, A. J.. Auburn, Limerick, Me. 
Penny, T. J., Mckeesport, Strattonville, Pa. 
Peters, J. H., Lewisburg Univ., Philadelphia,Pa. 


Porter, T. H., Gagetown, Sackville, N.S. 
Potter, W. C., Cromwell, Ct. 

Preston, G. M., Newton Sem., Sturbridge, Mass 
Read, Wm., Barnstable, Georgetown, Mass. 
Remley, Jas.,. Lewisburg, Va., To. 
Rockwood,J M,Belchertown,Me, Worcester, Mas 
Sargent, J., Good Hope, O. 
Smith, J. F., Pieree, Mo. 
Stout, Platt, Wetumpka, Ala. 
Taliaferro, H. E., Talladega, Tuskegee, Ala. 
Taylor,Malachi, Rochester Sem.,Washing’n,Pa. 


Pike co., 


Tibbetts.C., . Farmington, Belfast, Me. 
Todd, Thos., Woodstock, N. B. 

Tucker, Silas, Napierville, Galesburg, Il. 
Warren, P., Onancock, Va. 
Watson,D.S., Cuyahoga, Hinckley, O. 


Wiley, F., Newton, Mass., Providence, Ill. 
Williams, D. S., Fayetteville, N. C., Ark. 
Woodsworth, D. D., Holland, Busti, N. Y. 
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Hiptist History. 
PERSECUTION—RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
T was on Haster day, April 8, 1575, that 

a congregation of Flemish Baptists, 
numbering some thirty persons, men and 
women, assembled in a private house in 
the suburbs of London, just without 
Aldgate Bars. The slaughterings and 
devastations of the Duke of Alva,in the 
Low Countries, had caused severe distress 
and loss of trade. Urged by the desire 
of obtaining a livelihood for their wives 
and children, and liberty to worship God 
in the simplicity of faith and love, these 
exiles had left Flanders ior England. 
Outcasts and strangers, they sought a 
heavenly citizenship, and in their sojourn 
met to comfort each other, and to unite 
their prayers at the throne of grace. 
Their meeting was espied by the neigh- 
bors, although conducted with secresy. 
While commending each other to God, 
their devotions were suddenly interrupted 
by the entrance of a constable, who, 
addressing them as devils, demanded 
which was their teacher. Seven-and- 
twenty names were put down at his 
command, and taking their promise to 
remain, he proceeded with a few to the 
magistrate. He shortly returned, and 
with opprobrious and cruel words drove 
the rest before him to the gaol. Two 
escaped on the way; the rest were “led 
as sheep to the slaughter.” On the 
third day they were released, heavy bail 
being taken for their appearance, when- 
ever and wherever it should please the 
authorities to determine. 

Information of the capture was con- 


| veyed to the Queen’s council; and at the 


suggestion, apparently, of Archbishop 
Parker, a commission was issued on the 
27th of April, to Sandys, the Bishop of 
London, assisted by several civilians and 
judges, “to confer with the accused, and 
to proceed judicially, if the case so re- 
quired.” Buta few days elapsed before 
the summonses to appear were issued, 
and these poor people stood criminally 
arraigned, for worshipping God accord- 
ing to their convictions. The court as- 
sembled in the consistory of St. Paul’s; 
for it was a case of heresy. Besides the 
commissioners, certain members of the 
Dutch congregation were present as in- 
terpreters, a French preacher, and two 
aldermen. ‘The prisoners first laid be- 
fore the court a confession of their faith. 
The Bishop was not satisfied. He 
produced four articles, requiring their 
subscription; if obstinate in their re- 
fusal, they should be burnt alive. Such 
were the instructions he had receiv- 
ed. 


“They proposed to us four questions,” 
says one of the prisoners, “telling us to 
say yea or nay :— 

“1, Whether Christ had not taken 
his flesh and blood of the Virgin Mary? 

‘‘ We answered, He is the son of the 
living God. 

“2. Ought not little children to be 
baptized ? : 

“We answered, Not so; we find it 
not written in Holy Scripture. 

“3, May a Christian serve the office 
of a magistrate ? 

“‘ We answered, That it did not oblige 
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our consciences; but, as we read, we 
esteemed it an ordinance of God. 

“©4, Whether a Christian, if needs be, 
may not swear? 

“We answered, That it also obliged 
not our consciences; for Christ has said, 
in Matthew, Let your words be yea, 
yea ; nay, nay. Then we were silent. 

_ “But the Bishop said, that our mis- 

deeds therein were so great, that we 
could not enjoy the favor of God. O 
Lord! avenge it not. He then said to 
us all, that we should be imprisoned in 
the Marshalsea.” 

Many threats were uttered during the 
examination; they were vexed with 
subtle questions, and urged to recant on 
peril of a cruel death. That they might 
expect no favor, the Bishop sternly in- 
formed them of the firm determination of 
the Queen and her council to compel all 
strangers to sign a renunciation of these 
articles. The conforming might remain 
in the land, and be free from taxes; but 
the uncompliant should die a frightful 
death. ‘The prisoners were unmoved, 
and were conveyed to the Marshalsea 
for the testimony of Christ. One young 
brother, the first questioned, was sent 
into solitary confinement at Westminster, 
for his bold attestation to the truth. 

And now severe trials and temptations 
beset them. Private friendships, the 
arguments of learned men, and the dark 
background of a fearful death, combined 
to shake their constancy. ‘ Master 
Joris came to us and said, If we would 
join the church, that is, the Dutch 
church, our chains should be struck off, 
and our bonds loosed. The Bishop, he 
said, had given him command so to do. 
But we remained steadfast to the truth of 
Jesus Christ. He is indeed our Captain, 
and no other; yea, in Him is all our 
trust. My dear brethren and sweet 
sisters, let us bravely persevere until we 
conquer. The Lord will then give us 
to drink of the new wine. O Lord, 
strengthen our faith. As we have re- 
ceived the Lord Jesus Christ, let us go 
forward courageously, trusting in Him.” 


| of God. 
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Five, however, yielded to the solicita- 
tions of the Netherland preachers, quail- 
ing at the fearful prospect set before 
them. They consented to forego their 
convictions, and subscribe the articles. 
Notwithstanding the Bishop’s promise, 
that subscription should release them 
from all pains and penalties, they were 
brought to St. Paul’s Cross on the 25th 
of May, to make a public recantation. 
Taken in their toils, these recovered 
sheep were not gently lifted on the 
shepherds’ shoulders, and brought home 
with joyful shouts, as Christ teaches us 
the good pastor willdo; but before many 
thousands of people, in the church-yard 
of St. Paul’s, they were set for a gazing 
stock, a fagot bound on each one’s 
shoulder, as a sign that they were wor- 
thy of the fire. At the close of the 
Bishop’s sermon, their prescribed recan- 
tation was read, They declared them- 
selves to have been seduced by the spirit 
of error, and that their renounced opi- 
nions were damnable and detestable 
heresies; but that the whole doctrine 
and religion established in England, as 
also that received and practised by the 
Dutch congregation in London, was 
sound, true, and according to the word 
It was afterwards repeated in 
the Dutch Church, to which they pro- 
mised to unite, and bail taken for the 
performance of the vow. 

Two several times were the rest taken 
before their inquisitors, and for three 
weeks endured rigorous imprisonment, 
the sore chafing of iron fetters, with 
mingled entreaties and threats, to induce 
them to a renunciation of their faith. 
On the 11th May a further commission 
was issued, to proceed to their condemna- 
tion. On Whitsun-eve, the 21st, ten 
women and one man were formally con- 
demned to the fire, one female shrank 
from the trial. A few days after the 
public penance at St. Paul’s, the re- 
mainder were again brought up to the 
bishop’s court, the place of Bonner’s 
savage cruelties in Queen Mary’s time. 
Day was just dawning, when, bound 
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two and two, they entered the place of | 


doom. ‘ We remember the word of the 
Lord,” says Gerrit van Byler, “ When 
they shall lead you before lords and 
princes, fear not what you shall say, for 
in that hour it shall be given you. So 
we trusted in the Lord. The questions 
were again proposed, and subscription 
demanded; but we said, That we would 
cleave to the word of the Lord.” 

In the plenitude of royal authority— 
dare any one call it apostolical ?—dele- 
gated to him, the Bishop sentenced them 
to excision from the church of Christ, 
and to death; and formally delivered 
them to the secular arm for punishment. 

Fourteen women and a youth, bound 
together, were led away to Newgate ; 
the remaining five were kept in the 
Bishop’s custody. And now for five or 
six days they suffered great anxiety and 
temptation. Oft threatened with a cruel 
and fiery death, they feared from day to 
day, the hour of their offering up was at 
hand. 
compelled to hear the blasphemies of the 
vilest criminals. Ten days thus passed, 
when on the eve of the first of June, 
about ten o’clock, the gaoler, with his 
officers, entered their place of confine- 
ment, noted down their goods, and bid 
them prepare to die on the morrow. 
Seeing that their courage, and faith in 
God, remained unshaken, he then an- 
nounced to them, that the Queen, in her 
clemency, had commanded a milder 
penalty—banishment. 


In the morning, surrounded by hal- | 


berdiers, they were led by the sheriffs to 
the water-side, and put on board a ship 
at St. Catherine’s. The youth foowed, 
tied to a cart’s tail, and was whipped to 
the place of embarkation. Thus the 
ties of nature were severed ; some of the 
poor exiles had to mourn in anguish 
over husbands and fathers, left in the 
hands of their persecutors, for whom 
yet more cruel severities were reserved, 
The next day, June 2nd, the five men, 
who remained of this company, were 
again led bound into the consistory. 


They were severely treated, and | 


; sociation. 
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The terrors of the stake were vividly set 
before them ; their only escape, subscrip- 
tion to the articles. They were urged, 
they were threatened ; it was unavailing. 
“Ttis a small matter thus to die,” said 
Jan Peters, with a courageous mind. 
The Bishop sharply inquired, “ What 
does he say?” Peters replied. The 
Bishop listened with some moderation, 
and then stoutly said, “ We must shave 
such heretics, and cut them off as an 
evil thing from the church.” Said Hen- 
drik Terwoot, “ How canst thou cut us 
off from your church, since we are not 
of it?” The Bishop, “It was all the 
same; there were none in England w&e 
were not members of the church of 
God.” And now were these friends of 
Christ unjustly condemned, and led away 
to Newgate to await the day of death. 

Here they were strongly secured, 
heavily ironed, and thrown into a deep 
and neisome den, swarming with foul 
and disgusting vermin. ‘“'Then we 
thought ourselves,” says Byler, “ within 
one or two days of the end, after which 
we earnestly longed, for the prison was 
grievous; but it was not yet the Lord’s 
will. After eight days, one of our 
brethren was released by death, trusting 
in God; his dying testimony filled us 
with joy.” Even the seciety of thieves 
and malefactors was deemed too pure 
for them, both the Bishop and a preacher 
saying, that care must be taken lest the 
criminals should be corrupted by the as- 
Great, indeed, must have 
been the horror their opinions had in- 
spired, when an English preacher, occa- 
sionally visiting their dungeon, would 
lay his hands upon them, and falling 
upon his knees, cry aloud, “Sirs, be ye 
converted ;” and then, exorcising the 
devil within them, exclaim, ‘“ Hence, 
depart, thou evil fiend ?” 

But exertions of another kind were 
not wanting on their behalf. Strenuous 
efforts were made to bring their case be- 
fore the Queen. An earnest supplica- 
tion, and a confession of their faith on 
the four articles, were prepared; but 
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the attempt to present them to her was 
met with a stern and passionate rebuke 
to the ladies of her court, who ventured 
to intrude on the royal prerogative. 
Reports of the most unjust kind were 
rumored about; that they disowned 
God and Christ, and rejected all govern- 
ment. and authority of magistrates. 
Her majesty was not free from these 
impressions, and they were sedulously 
fostered in her mind, by parties thirsting 
for innocent blood. The Bishop was 
next applied to. A nobleman, Lord de 
Bodley, undertook to plead their cause, 
and, if possible, move his compassion. 
A simple confession of their. faith was 
laid before him. But Bishop Sandys 
refused to interfere. He even demanded 
their assent to the doctrine, that a Chris- 
tian magistrate may rightly punish the 
obstinate heretic with the sword. 

A month’s reprieve was, however, 
granted them, at the earnest suit of the 
venerable martyrologist, John Fox. His 
pious admiration of the Marian martyrs 
was shocked at the thought, that the 
scene of their triumphs would be de- 
filed with the blood of these fanatic and 
miserable wretches. ‘To roasi alive was 
more accordant to papal practices, he 
said, than to the custom of the gospel- 
lers. He therefore urged upon her ma- 
jesty the adoption of some other mode of 
punishment. Might not close imprison- 
ment, or bonds, or perpetual banish- 
ment, or burning of the hand, or 
scourging, or even slavery, suffice ? 
Any or all of these would be preferable 
to death by fire. But not one word 
does her “Father Fox’’ breathe of 
tenderness for the rights of conscience. 
He also addressed the victims. He 
labored to persuade them to acknowledge 
their error, and bow to the veice of 
Scripture; to cease “to cultivate cer- 
tain fanatic conceptions, nay, rather 
deceptions,” of their own minds; “for 
it is sufficiently apparent, that for long 
you have disturbed the church by your 
great scandal and offence.” To the lord 
chief justice Monson, one of their 
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judges, he sent a copy of his letters to 
the Queen and council, further repro- 
bating the punishment of death, and 
advocating a milder punishment. ‘The 
sufferers highly estimated his kindly in- 
terference ; but while they thanked him 
for his condescension, they endeavored 
to change his unfavorable opinion. 

The month expired, without any 
alteration in the resolution of these ser- 
vants of God, or in their fidelity to the 
truths they had received. Early in the 
month of July, it was intimated to two 
of them that they must die. Incarce- 
rated in separate cells, they were not 
permitted to enjoy each other’s society, 
and words of love. On the 15th, the’ 
Queen signed at Gorhambury the war- 
rant and writ for the execution to pro- 
ceed. Jan Peters and Hendrik ‘Ter- 
woort were the two selected. 

Jan Peters was an aged man, and 
poor, with nine children. His first wile, 
some years before, had been burnt for 
her religion, at Ghent, in Flanders ; 
and his then wife had lost her first hus- 
band by martyrdom for the truth. They 
had fled to England, hoping there to 
worship without danger. His circum- 
stances were laid before the Bishop, and 
he had earnestly entreated permission to 
leave the country with his wife and chil- 
dren; but the Bishop was inexorable. 

Hendrik Terwoort was a man of good 
estate, five or six-and-twenty years of 
age, and a goldsmith by trade. He had 
been married about eight or ten weeks 
before his imprisonment. But neither 
domestic affection, nor the solicitations 
of his friends, nor the dread of death, 
weakened his resolution. 

On Sunday, the i7th, tidings were 
brought them, that within three days 
they would be burnt, unless they de- 
sired delay. To this Terwoort replied, 
‘Since this your design must come to 
pass, so we wish you to speed the more 
quickly with the matter, for we would 
indeed rather die than live, to be released 
from this frightful den.” He, however, 
asked till Friday. We again quote thie 
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affecting narrative of their companion in 
tribulation. ‘“ Upon Tuesday a stake 
was set up in Smithfield, but the exe- 
cution was not that day. On Wednes- 
day many people were gathered toge- 
ther to witness the death of oar two 
friends, but it was again deferred. This 
was done to terrify and draw our friends 
and us from the faith. But on Friday 
_our two friends, Hendirk Terwoort and 
Jan Peters, being brought cut from their 
prison, were led to the sacrifice. As 
they went forth, Jan Peters said, ‘ The 
holy prophets, and also Christ, our Sa- 
viour, have gone this way before us, 
even from the beginning, from Abel un- 
til now.’” 

It was early morning when they 
reached the scene of their triumph. 
They were fastened to one stake, neither 
strangling nor gunpowder being used to 
diminish their torture. As defenceless 
sheep of Christ, following the footsteps 
of their master, resolutely, for the name 
of Christ, they went to die. An Eng- 
lish preacher was present, to embitter, if 
possible, by his cruel mockings, the 
closing moments of their martyr-life 
and martyr-death. Before all the peo- 
ple ehe exclaimed, ‘“‘ These men believe 
not on God.” Saith Jan Peters, “ We 
believe in one God, our heavenly Father 
Almighty, and in Jesus Christ his Son.” 
While standing bound at the stake, the 
articles were again, for the last time, 
presented to them, and pardon promised 
on subscription. Peters again spake, 
‘*‘'You have labored hard to drive us to 
you, but now, when placed at the 
stake, it is labor in vain. One of the 
preachers attempted an excuse: “ That 
ail such matters were determined by 
the council, and that it was the Queen’s 
intention they should die.” But, said 
Peters, “ You are the teachers of the 
Queen, whom it behooves you to instruct 
better, therefore shall our blood be re- 
quired at your hands.” 

And now with courage they entered 
on the conflict, and fought through 
the trial, in the midst of the burning: 


flame ; an oblation to the Lord, which 
they living offered unto him. <Accepting 
not of deliverance, for the truth’s sake, 
they counted not their lives dear unto 
them, that they might finish their course 
with joy: 
For what were thy terrors, O Death? 

And where was thy triumph, O Grave? 

When the vest of pure white, and the con- 

{[quering wreath 


Were the prize of the scorner and slave ?” 
[Daus. 


But what was the crime of which 
these victims of intolerance so dreadful 
were guilty? Did they aim at the 
Queen’s life? Did they assemble to 
plot the ruin of the State which 
sheltered them? Did they league with 
any whose glory is in their shame, to 
assassinate, to rob, to violate the rights 
of their neighbor? Let us hear them 
speak from their abyss of sorrow, ‘‘ We, 
poor and despised strangers, who are in 
persecution for the testimony of Jesus 
Christ, entreat from God for all men, of 
every race and degree, that the Lord 
may grant perpetual peace and every 
happiness, and that we may live among 
them in ‘peace and godliness, to the 
praise and glory of the Lord. Our 
fatherland, our friendships, our proper- 
ty, have we been compelled to forsake, 
through great tyranny, and as lambs 
before wolves, have fled, only for the 
pure evangelic truth of Christ, and 
not for uproars and seditions, as we 
AUC OGOUSEA i tata it, WhVS 
know that we follow no strange gods, 
neither have we an heretical faith, con- 
trary to the word of Christ. But we be- 
lieve in one God, the Father Almighty, 
Creator of the heavens and the earth; in 
one Jesus Christ, his only beloved Son ; 
who was conceived of the Holy Ghost, 
born of the undefiled Virgin Mary, suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate, was cruci- 
fied, died, and was buried. On the third 
day he arose from the dead, ascended to 
heaven, and is sitting at the right hand 
of God, the Father Almighty; from 


-thenee he will come again to judge the 
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quick and the dead. We believe in the | truth of the innumerable crimes laid to 


Holy Ghost. 
Christ is true God and man. * & 
We do not boast ourselves to be free 
from sin, but confess that every moment 
we are sinners before God. But we 
must abstain from wilful sins if we 
would be saved, viz: from adultery, 
fornication, witchcraft, sedition, blood- 
shed, cursing and stealing, * “ #* 
hatred and envy. They who do such 
things shall not possess the kingdom of 
God.” Here we leave this noble evan- 
gelic confession of the martyr, Hendrik 
Terwoort. He hath fairly won the 
martyrs crown. Although despised, 
trampled upon, and his name held ac- 
_ cursed among men, his is the palm- 
branch of victory, and the white robe, 
washed and made white in the blood of 
the Lamb. 

Not less nobly does he plead the rights 
of conscience. ‘“ Observe well the com- 
mand of God: Zhou shalt love the 
stranger as thyself. Should he then 
who is in misery, and dwelling in a 
strange land, be driven thence with his 
companions, to their great damage? 
Of this Christ speaks, Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them; for this is the law and 
the prophets. Oh! that they would 
deal with us according to natural reason- 
ableness, and evangelic truth, of which 
our persecutors so highly boast. For 
Christ and his disciples persecuted no 
one; but, on the contrary, Jesus hath 
thus taught, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, &c. This doctrine 
Christ left behind with his apostles, as 
they testify. Thus Paul, Unto this pre- 
sent hour we both hunger, and thirst, 
and are naked, and are buffeted, and 
have no certain dwelling place; and 
labor, working with our own hands: 
being reviled, we bless ; being persecuted, 
we suffer it. From all this it is clear, 
that those who have the one true gospel 
doctrine and faith will persecute no one, 
but will themselves be persecuted. 

‘The reader is now able to judge of the 


We believe that Jesus the charge of these the Lord’s afflicted 


ones, the Baptists of that age. Thus 
runs the accusation of the celebrated 
Whitgift: They give honor and reve- 
rence to none in authority; they seek 
the overthrow of commonwealths and 
states of government; they are full of 
pride and contempt; their whole intent 
is schismatic, and to be free from all 
laws, to live as they list; they feign an 
austerity of life and manners, and are 
great hypocrites, &c. But the same 
high authority, the future Archbishop 
of Canterbury, adds these following 
particulars as aggravations of their 
guilt. In all their doings they pretend 
the ‘glory of God, the edifying of the 
church, and the purity of the gospel; 
when punished for their errors, they 
greatly complain, that nothing is used 
but violence ; that the truth is oppressed, 
innocent and godly men, who would 
have all things reformed according to the 
word of God, cannot be heard, nor 
have liberty to speak, and that their 
mouths are stopped, not by God’s word, 
but by the authority of the magistrate; 
they assert, that the civil magistrate has 
no authority in ecclesiastical matters, 
and ought not to meddle in causes of re- 
ligion and faith, and that no man ought 
to. be compelled to faith and religion ; 
and lastly, they complain much of per- 
secution, and brag that they defend 
their cause, not with words only, but by 
the shedding of their blood. 

These were the high crimes and misde- 
meanors of which the Baptists were 
accused. They need neither counsel nor 
apologist. The indictment is at the 
same time their accusation and their 
acquittal. Their deeds were noble; 
their sentiments just. Their affliction 
and triumphant deaths reflect glory on 
the holy truths of humanity’s Great 
Martyr, in whose footsteps of blood 
they trod; but shame upon the men, 
who, with loud professions of fideli- 
ty to Him, slew the servants he had 
sent. 
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“But what was the cause of the 
unanimous hostility which these de- 
spised people encountered? Papist and 
protestant, puritan and Brownist, with 
one consent, laid aside their differences, 
to condemn and punish a sect, a heresy, 
an opinion, which threw prostrate their 
favorite church, their politico-ecclesias- 
tical power, their extravagant assump- 
tions, and their unscriptural theories. 
The papist abhorred them: for, if this 
heresy prevailed, a church hoary with 
age, laden with the spoils of many 
lands, rich in the merchandise of souls, 
must be utterly broken and destroyed. 
The protestants hated them: for their 
cherished headship, their worldly allian- 
ces, the pomps and circumstances of a 
state religion, must be debased before 
the kingly crown of Jesus. The puri- 
tans defamed them: for: Baptist senti- 
ments were too liberal and free for those 
_ who sought a papal authority over con- 
science, and desired the sword of the 
higher powers to enforce their “ holy 
discipline” on an unconverted people. 
The Brownists avoided them: for their 
principle of liberty was too broad, and 
to this they added the crime of rejecting 
the “ Lord’s little ones” from the fold. 

Thus the Baptists became the first 
and only propounders of “ absolute lib- 
erty, just and true liberty, equal and 
impartial liberty.” For this they sufi 
ed and died. They proclaimed it by 
their deeds, they propagated it in their 
writings. In almost every country of 
Kurope, amid tempests of wrath, stirred 
up by their faith, and their manly ad- 
herence to the truth, they were the 
indefatigable, consistent primal apostles 
of liberty in this latter age. We honor 
them. Wereverencethem. And hum- 
ble though they be, we welcome the 
republication of the first English writ- 
ings which sounded the note of freedom 
for conscience as man’s birthright, in 
this land of the free; they are sanctified 
by holy tears and the martyr’s blood. 

The above extracts are taken from a 
volume entitled, “Struggles and Tri- 
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umphs of Religious Liberty,” a histori- 
cal survey of controversies pertaining 
to the rights of consciences, from the 
English Reformation to the settlement 
of New England, by Edward B. Under- 
hill, Esq., London, Eng., with an intro- 
duction by 8. 8. Cutting, now Professor 
of Rhetoric in Rochester University; a 
volume without which no Baptist should 
consider his library complete. It has 
been supposed by many who have not 
taken the trouble to investigate, that 
Roger Williams was the first in modern 
times to advocate the doctrine of reli- 
gious liberty. Bancroft speaks of him 
as the “discoverer” of the principle, 
(Banc. U. 8. I., 371) and Hildreth 
speaks of the doctrine as ‘ wholly 
novel, Wiildso.U, Sel, 228.) 0 But 
these writers, in their loose compliments 
to Williams, have done serious injustice 
to the Baptist denomination, and have 
grossly violated the facts of history. 
Williams was indeed the first who be- 
came conspicuous for the advocacy of 
the doctrine on this continent, but it had 
been a favorite principle with the Bap- 
tists from time immemoria!. Hendrick 
Terwoort maintained the rights of con- 
science, and sealed his testimony with 
his blood in 1575, which was 24 years 
before Roger Williams was born. Nor 
was Terwoort by any means a pionecr. 
Thousands of Baptists had been slaught- 
ered before his day, for advocating the 
same principle. In the last number of 
the “ Memorial,” an account was given 
of Thomas Muncer, who maintained 
similar views seventy-five years before 
the birth of Williams. As gs Da i 


“ Our Hpiscopacy.”—Hight thousand 
dissenters are said to have perished in 
prison during the reign of Charles I. 
alone. Quere. Which presents the most 
“apostolic” appearance—those who boast- 
ed of the succession, or those who were “in 
prisons frequent, in deaths oft,” &c. ? 


THE surest, best, and happiest of all 
worldly attainments is a taste for literary 
improvement. ° * ae 
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The Footprints of our Soretirihers, 
HE first Baptist periodical ever 
published in the United States, 

south of the Potomac, was the “ Ana- 

lytical Repository,” published in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, in 1802, and edited by 

Rev. Henry Holcombe, D. D. The 

editor was at that time pastor of the 

Baptist Church in Savannah, but subse- 

quently removed to Philadelphia, where 

he became pastor of the First Baptist 


Church, as the successor of Dr. Staugh- | 


ton. Dying in 1824, more than thirty 
years have elapsed since he rested from 
his labors; yet even to this day those 
who visit the old church yard on 
“Second Street,’’ where his remains are 
entombed, may often see one or two 
mothers in Israel, or patriarchs from a 
former generation, standing in silent and 
tearful grief around the last resting 
place of the honored and sainted dead. 
More than once has the writer, on visit- 
ing the grave of his venerable grand- 
father, early on Sabbath morning, been 
surprised to find himself not alone. 
Himself scarcely remembering the per- 
son of him whose name he bears, yet 
such has been the power of maternal 
influence, and such the reverence and 
love inspired by his first teacher, for the 
long since departed, that he cannot re- 
frain his steps from sometimes visiting 
his grave, to “ weep there,” thus illus- 
trating in his own experience the text, 
“whom having not seen ye love.”** But 
scarcely ever on these occasions, dees he 
fail to receive a warm. grasp of the 
hand and a hearty benediction from 
some aged fellow-mourner, who after a 
lapse of thirty years, still lingers round 
and bedews with tears the tomb of 
Holcombe, 

Ever the friend of letters, Dr. Hol- 
combe was the first to project a plan for 
the establishment of a Baptist Literary 
Institution in the state of Georgia, 
where until 1812 he resided. Mount 


* When the writer was only four years old he 
saw Dr. H, for the last time, which is the same 
in effect as if he never seen him aé all, 
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| Enon Academy was the immediate re- 
sult of -his efforts; but astonishing. to 
i relate, the Legislature of Georgia, such 
was the darkness of the times, refused 
| to grant a charter of ineorporation, and 
| partly from this, and partly from other 
| causes, the project fell through, not 
i however until after Dr. Holcombe had 
[left the State. Some years after, the 
educational spirit under other auspices, 
broke out afresh, and the result was the 
| establishment of what is now known as 
| Mercer University, the best endowed 
| Baptist Institution in the Southern 
States. 

But the special object of this article 
is to call attention to the pioneer Baptist 
periodical of the South. Very few 
copies of the “ Analytical Repository ” 
are now probably in existence. It is 
quite possible, that the copy now lying 
on the writer’s table is the only one 
which the flood of time has not swept 
away. Even if there were nothing of 
intrinsic value on its pages, it could not 
but be interesting as a relic of the past, 
as the venerable patriarch of Southern 
Baptist Literature. Its cover torn off, 
leaves curled, its pages stained, and 
bearing every way the marks of time; 
but still replete with wisdom, and with 
reminiscences of the past, it readily sug- 
gests to the mental vision the image of 
a hoary veteran worn out:in body but 
still vigorous in mind, kindly offering 
sage counsels to his descendants. An 
extract from the preface will show at 
once the object of the work, and the 
dignified and courteous style in which 
it was conducted, contrasting happily in 
the latter respect with some other pub- 
lications, ancient as well as modern. 
But to the extract : 

‘“‘The seasonableness and necessity of 
something like the present -attempt, 
appear to be obvious to every one; the 
only difference of opinion that can arise 
on the subject, must respect the mode of 
conducting it. This is, indeed, a matter 
of serious difficulty and importance. I. 
freely own myself to be very unequal to 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF OUR FOREFATHERS. Al 


a business of such delicacy and ‘magni- | following article taken from the Repos- 
tude. But I am consoled with a hope, | itory will speak for itself. H. H. T. 
that my deficiencies will be in some de- | ere nmr mere 
gree concealed by friendly assistance, til! Tit M 
the arduous concern eal be placed in 3 3 vine Call Wy ihe Cuerttse of 
more competent hands. It would give Deason, 

By Rev, Hunry Houcomss, D.D. 


me great pleasure to resign it to any one | 
whose leieure from still more important } (From the Analytical Repository for Jan. 1803.) 


duties, whose ability, taste, constitution, OME, now, and let us reason together, 
and more extensive acquaintance and | \_/saith the Lord. Unto you, Oh! man, I 
correspondence, might more effectually | call, and my voice is to the sons of men. 
_ preclude an unfavorable issue, and better ; He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 
insure success. Of this, some of the Come, ye children of men, from the 
happy results would be, a more general} guilty distance at which you are, by 
and intimate acquaintance among the {nature and practice, and reason with 
wise and good, a diminution of their | your Creator. Draw nigh to me, and I 
differences and alienation, greater coinci-} will draw nigh to you. I will return 
dence in their designs and efforts, a gev- | unto you, if you will return unto me. 
eral collection and easy communication Come, be in haste; make no delay. 
of interesting intelligence, the perma-{ The time is short. Seek the Lord while 
nence and perspicuity of fugitive and | he may be found; call upon him while 
dormant productions of piety and ge-|heis near. Ilove them that love me, 
nius, the embalming of worthy charac- and those who seek me early shall find 
ters, and the preservation of such facts} me. A door of hope, which is now open, 
and experiences as may extend a benign | will soon be shut; and he that is filthy 
‘influence to unborn generations. Under | then shall be filthy for ever. 


a lively sense of high responsibility, I 
earnestly entreat my readers to join me 


Now is the time, the accepted time, 


| Behold, now is the day of salvation. 


in fervently praying that this Reposi- |The summer is not yet over, nor the 


tory, through God’s blessing on our 
joint exertions, may become a confluence 
of numerous rills of virtue, piety and 
salutary knowledge.” 


The object of the “ Repository” was 
not unlike that of the ‘ Memorial,” nor 
can anything come more within the 
scope of the latter than much of the 
matter to be found on the pages of the 
former. With the consent of the editor, 
the writer will furnish a number of 
articles derived from this scource, and 
thus rescue from oblivion many “ facts 
and experiences” for the use of the 
future historian, and preserve for poster- 
ity some of the “fugitive and dormant 
. productions of the piety and genius” of 
our ancestors. Perhaps when we come 
to trace some of these “footprints of 
our forefathers,” we may think that 


harvest ended. 

Come, come; why will ye die? AsI 
live, I have no pleasure in your death ; 
but would rather that you should return 
from your evil ways, and live. Approach 
my presence, and let hostilities betwixt 
us cease. Be ye reconciled to God. 

Come, now, and let us reason together. 
Though reason, as possessed by me, is 
infinite, underived, and eternal, I will 
speak to you after your own manner, 
and be otherwise merciful to your infir- 
mities. Frail creatures of a day as you 
are, | have endowed you with rational 
powers by which you are able to deduce 
one proposition from another, and pro- 
ceed from established premises to just 
conclusions; and I now invite you to 
the most interesting exercise of those 
noble faculties, I invite you to consider 


“there were giants in those days.” The | and to judge impartially of my works, 
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my word, the rectitude of my ways, and |men by acknowledging my perfections 


of your conduct towards me. 


Have you never observed that the 
various parts of my vast creation are 
systematically reduced to a regular and 
mutual dependence? From what do 
you suppose have resulted the exact 
subordination and harmony which reign 
in the material universe? Can you con- 
sider, without adoring the wisdom, power 
and goodness every moment exercised in 
necessitating this enormous aggregate of 
worlds to perform the most intricate 
revolutions, in perfect concord? You 
must have observed that consummate 
order reigns in the system to which your 
globe belongs, or you never would have 
attempted, much less with success, to 
foretell eclipses of your sun and moon, 
at the distance of ages. How are you 
affected towards the Creator and preser- 
ver of all things, when from your atmo- 
sphere, and seasons, days and nights; 
with their continually varying properties 
and appearances you experience, through 
a series of generations, regular and benign 
results ? 


Are your bosoms never agitated with 
mingled emotions of agreeable surprise 
and profound gratitude, when you per- 
ceive that the most violent commotions 
in the several elements, are as necessary 
to the general good, as dews and ze- 
phyrs? 


What are your reflections when con- 
trivance and design appear through the 
whole race of vegetables, in their means 
of absorbing nutricious juices, preserving 
their seeds, and maturing all their 
salutary qualities? Of what truths 
are you convinced by observing how 
animals are so fitted for the elements in 
which they reside, that whether they 
be aerial, terene, aquatic, or amphibious, 
you readily determine by their shape, 
attire, and respective powers? Come 
now, without any vain attempt to per- 
plex the connexion betwixt cause and 
effect, reason from the former to the 
latter, that you may shew yourselves 


in my works. 

But leaving my works, come and let 
us reason together on my word. Have 
you considered, that in the concerns of a 
state which you have never explored, 
you are unable to direct your steps? Or 
can you suppose that I, who liberally 
provide for all mere animals, and before 
your eyes have opened an inexhaustible 
reservoir of means to perpetuate and 
multiply their species, have neglected to 
provide for your present peace and future 
happiness? Spurn the irrational idea. 
I have not left your tortured bosoms to 
heave with strong passions, fears, hopes, 
and boundless desires, with no corre- 
spondent objects. You well know, even 
of yourselves, that you clearly differ from 
all other animals in possessing rational 
and religious capacities; and, knowing 
this, can you bring yourselves to believe 
that your existence and enjoyments are 
confined to the present life? On this 
gloomy supposition, painful indeed, but 
momentary, is your pre-eminence over 
my brutal dominions. You cannot, 
therefore, in the proper exercise of your 
rational powers, by admitting such a 
blunder in creation, fix a stigma on the 
character of your Creator. Though you 
can find nothing to accord with+your 
passions within the limits of time, nor in 
the whole circle of material existence, 
attend to my word, and you will be 
fully convinced that all things inexplic- 
able, because unfinished here, will be 
rendered plain and complete in the world 
to come. ‘There the moral, as well as 
every other system in my august crea- 
tion, shall exhibit a glorious scene of 
subordination and order, without a single 
instance of discord, or the least defect in 
harmony. Profoundly enigmatical is 
your present state, until viewed in con- 
nexion with your future existence. Light 
from above was necessary, and I furnished 
it to complete your felicity. In my com- 
munications there are, indeed, things 
insurmountably difficult to your weak- 
ness and inexperience; but to you all 
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things are full of difficulty, full of mys- 
tery. My works are as incomprehensible 
to you as my word. 

Where were you when I laid the foun- 
dations of the earth? If you know, 
declare. On what are its foundations 
fastened ? Or who laid its corner-stone ? 
Where were. you when I said let there 
be light? What is light? Where is its 
centre? How far shoot its rays? Do 
they continue to lessen the dismal domi- 
nions of darkness? Or are their boun- 
daries circumscribed? Cam you number 
the worlds which roll in space? Or say 
how many systems of worlds I have 
called into existence? Have you con- 
sidered that you must either hear nothing 
from me on mary subjects, or what to 
you, as yet, is necessarily incomprehen- 
sible? To arrange matter, with the 
strictest regard to number, weight, and 
measure, and with a diversity and mag- 
nificence vastly superior to your most 
vigorous conceptions, must appear to you 
as astonishing as it would be absurd to 
suppose the whole eternal, or the off- 
spring of undesigning chance. Yet this 
was as nothing, if you-compare it with 
constructing an intellectual system, com- 
prehending countless myriads of rational 
beings, capable of moral government, and 
of endlesshappiness. But bya single act 
of my will to produce the matter of all 
created things out of nothing, while it 
eclipses the dazzling constellation of mys- 
teries in my word, must sound in your 
ears like the thunder of omnipotence. 
Come, now, order your speech before 
me, and answer my interrogations, or 
receive my instruction; and be wise. , 

Have you considered that all creatures 


* A train of thought which may be new to 
many readers. If light is never exhausted, it 
must continue to illuminate the immensity of 
space until matter shall cease to exist. If it is 
exhausted, what exhausts it? Can darkness, 
which is a nothing, quench or destroy light, 
which is a something? Does friction destroy 
it? Friction against what? Moreover, friction 
only separates—it cannot destroy. What, then, 
becomes of a ray of light once shot out from its 
parent source ?—H. H.T. 


derived their existence, with évery form 
of it, from my sovereign pleasure? Are 
you yet to learn that all greatness, glory, 
victory, and majesty in heaven and earth 
are mine? If any of you have given 
unto me, demanc a recompence. I will 
repay. Are not my ways equal? Can 
I who made your eyes be'blind? And 
seeing, what can tempt me to deviate 
from rectitude? If my laws be unrea- 
sonable, testify against me; but if you 
allow that they are good, what excuse or 
apology can be made for transgressors? 
Can you furnish a single just remon- 
strance against my administration? Or 
substantiate the shadow of a claim on 
my justice ? 

If not, your only rational hope must 
be from my mercy. Without the least 
obligation I provide for you a Savior, 
through whose merits I freely bestow 
eternal life on all who believe in his 
name. In him I am reconciling the 
world unto myself, to the praise of my 
sovereign grace? How long will it be 
ere you believe the testimony that I give 
of my Son? By your stubborn and 
stupid infidelity you in effect give your 
Maker the lie. 

How long, ye simple ones, will ye love 
simplicity ? What iniquity have you 
found in me, that you are gone far from 
me, hate knowledge, and revolt more 
and more ? Will you not be made clean ? 
When shall it once be? You are bold 
in transgression, cannot blush, and have 
haughty and scornful looks; but verily, 
if ye come not as undone, penitent, 
perishing offenders to Christ, you shall 
die in your sins. 

But how shall I give you up? Come, 
now, and let us reason together: Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow, if ye be willing to receive 
as my gift eternal life. And consider 
your need of a free and almighty Savior, 
in the light of your conduct towards me. 

J have nourished and brought you up 
with parental tenderness; but you have 
rebelled against me. When you see 
children disregard the affections and 
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wantonly ‘trample on the authority of 
kind and judicious parents, you say the 
blood congeals in your veins; but have 
not the ingratitude and rebellion which 
have marked your conduct towards me 
been still more flagitious and abominable? 
Instead of saying, what shail we ren- 
der unto the Lord for all his bene- 
fits? you have been ingenious in your 
inventions to provoke me to anger, and 
_ scornfully turning your backs upon me, 
practically said, depart from us, for we 
desire not the knowledge of thy ways. 

I have given you a capacity, together 
with many means and motives, for im- 
provement in useful, and even divine 
knowledge; yet many of you are igno- 
rant to stupidity. The ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master’s crib; but 


my people do not know, will not con- } 


sider, and in many instances discover 
less sagacity than those dull animals. 

Ah, foolish creatures, though you have 
neither humility, diligence, nor ardor in 
my service, you can cordescend to be the 
dupes of low and base passions, and the 
willing slaves of every frivolous avoca- 
tion | 

A seed of evil doers, children who are 
corrupters, to what a melancholy extent 
do you violate every precept of my law, 
and with the wisdom as well as the 
malignity of serpents, devise and accom- 
plish your infernal projects. 

You are wise to do evil; but to do 
good you have no knowledge. Why do 
you act so wickedly? What can you 
offer in excuse for your enormities? Do 
you derive, or can you suppose any 
advantages are derivable from your head- 
long pursuits? 

Come, let us reason together on the 
present effects of the combination of 
your principles and practices. This 
simple mode of exercising your rational 
powers must convince you not only that 
your conduct towards me is unreason- 
able, you will perceive that it is folly and 
madness in the extreme. Are not all 
your wants and miseries ascribable, and 


te be traced to gin as their e6ommon * 
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source? Have you never learned that 
every effect of sin is either the absence 
of some good, or a positive evil? You 
know a healthy body, # vigorous consti- 
tution, is a real good; but how many 
thousands of your haggard forms are 
strangers to this blessing, and must 
remain so till death, as @ consequence of 
your vices? A serene,- active mind, 
sound in all its powers, you will grent is 
invaluable; yet of this pearl how many 
of you are deprived by your sins ? 

The bounties of my providence are 
good ; but what hordes of you are kept 
by sin from these enjoyments ! 

And, precious as a good name is, do 
not disgusting crowds of you tamely 
sacrifice all hopes of it to frivolous and 
filthy practices ? 

But those are light matters, if com- 
pared with other effects of your conduct. 
From the corruption of human nature, I 
have determined that all men shall die, 


| but those who serve me go down to the 


tomb in the way of their duty, supported 
and cheered by my presence, The wicked 
daily bring on themselves innumerable 
evils. I say nothing of famine, pesti- 
lence, earthquakes, or volcanoes; but O, 
ye workers of iniquity, are you not the 
well known progenitors of endless litiga- 
tion, war in all its horrors, and a long 


| catalogue of loathsome diseases? What 


pestiferous swarms of you, by idleness, 
luxury, and consuming your midnight 
hours in revellings and banquetings, 
chambering and wantonness, have red- 
ness of eyes, jealousies, wranglings, and 
wounds without cause? In the midst 
of life you are become pale, emaciated, 
and decrepit spectacles of horror! Oh, 
that you had hearkened to my com- 
mandments! But you are yet out of 
hell; and my grace is sufficient to heal 
and save your souls. There is balm in 
Gilead, and a great Physician there. You 
have destroyed yourselves, but still there 
is hope. 

No longer rashly hold the terrors of 
my power and justice in defiance. You 
Must TEROUNCE YOUr Sins OF YOUF PeasoRs 


SIN AND REDEMPTION. 


Seeing and feeling sin to be your greatest 
enemy, and finding there is no effectual 
antidote against it but faith in my word, 
which includes faith in my Son, it is 
high time for you to abandon your infi- 
delity or your senses. As you know not 
the origin of the evils under which you 
are sinking, without absurdly condemn® 
ing their cure, as provided by infinite 
wisdom, take immediate measures to 
attest its efficacy, with adoring millions, 
by your own happy experience. I have 

‘set my King on his throne in Zion, and 
he shall reign till all enemies are put 
under his feet. Now, therefore, be wise, 
and bow to his sceptre, lest he be angry, 
and ye perish from the way, when his 
wrath is kindled but a little. 

@, Do Mae 
* Should any errors or other imperfections be 
found in the above call, they belong to the 


editor. The piece, with these exceptions, is in 
substance his whose signature it bears. 


| Sin md Aedemption, 


A Series of Sermons, by D. N. Sueipon, D. 
D., pastor of the Elm street Baptist Church 
in Bath, Maine. New York. Sheldon, Lam- 
port and Blakeman. Boston. Gould & Lin- 
coln. 1856. 

This volume which has been expected 
for some time has just made its appear- 


ance, and, so far as we have seen, has 


not yet been noticed by the press. ‘The 


author, as the title page informs us, is 
pastor of a Baptist Church, though cer- 
tainly no one would ever have suspected 
that fact from a perusal of the volume. 
Altogether and vastly inferior to the 
writings of Dr. Channing in point of 
elegance and force, the sentiments are 
nevertheless just such as may be found 
en the pages of that divine. We had 
been led to expect from Dr. Sheldon 
something new, but, in fact, unless we 
greatly misunderstand him, he has ad- 
vanced nothing that is not as old as the 
days of Socinus. The doctrine of the 
Trinity, indeed, the author appears to re- 
ceive, though he does not specially treat 
of that subject; but as to the subjects of 
which he does treat, he appears to fall in 


ad 
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with the general current of Unitarian 
theology. It appears to us that his sys- 
tem would be more symmetrical, and, as 
a human theory, more worthy of re- 
gard, if it were Unitarian throughout. 
On the plan of salvation, as taught by 
Unitarians, an infinite Saviour is not 
needed, and, without violence to the sys- 
tem, the divinity of Christ may be re- 
jected, and, indeed, (on this plan) it 
ought to be. Dr. Sheldon agrees with 
the Unitarian on the plan of salvation, 
but admits the divinity of Christ. But 
if we could be saved without an infinite 


i sacrifice, as Dr. S. seems to teach, the 


death of a divine Saviour would be 
superfluous and unnesessary, and incon- 
sistent with that divine economy which 
never employs means more than are 
adequate to the end. 

Possibly we may be doing our author 
injustice. Let him speak for himself, 
In his preface he says: “ J never believed 


{and never taught that there was any 


thing strictly penal, vicarious or sub- 
stitutionary im the sufferings of Christ.” 
In Sermon vii. on the text, “For he 
hath made him who knew no sin to be 
sin for us, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him,” the au- 
thor says: “In what sense was Christ 
made sin, or treated as a sinner ? 

I. I-remark that this language is not 
used concerning him, on the ground that 


| he took on himself and became guilty of 


the sins of men, or any part of them. 
There was no transfer, no passing over 
to him of any part of the guilt which 
belonged to the human race. 

[The various texts in the 58d of 
Isaiah and elsewhere, which teach that 
“He hath laid on him the iniquity of 
us all,” are so interpreted by the author 
as to suit his views. See Sermon ix.] 

II. I remark again that Christ was 
not made sin in the sense that he under- 
went the punishment which is due to the 
sins of men. Nowhere,so far as I know, 
has God taught us that it is consistent 
with his holiness and justice, and de- 
manded by the ends of his mercy to in- 
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flict upon an innocent person punish- 
ment in the room and for the benefit of 
others. 

III. I remark again that Christ was 
not made sin, or treated as a sinner, in 
the sense that his sufferings in the pro- 
secution of his work, and at his death, 
were equal in amount to what men 
would have suffered for their sins, if no 
salvation had been provided for them by 
Christ. 

[The author quotes Chalmers and 
Carson as sustaining the view here de- 
nied. In this we cannot agree with 
these distinguished theologians, if, in- 
deed, they really mean to advocate it, 
which would seem to be the fact from 
Dr. Sheldon’s quotations. A better, and 
we think the generally received view, is 
that it was not the amount of Christ’s 
sufferings that made his atonement so 
ample; it was the dignity of the suf- 
ferer. | 

IV. 1 remark further, that ‘Christ 
was not made sin, or treated as a sinner, 
on the ground that his sufferings and 
death were necessary to make the divine 
exercise of mercy to men consistent with 
the maintenance of divine justice. 
Christ did not come on earth and die for 
the purpose of removing an obstacle in 
the divine government in the way of 
extending pardon to the penitent. His 
sufferings were not appointed him on 
account of the influence which they were 
to have in convincing the moral universe 
that sin when forgiven is not treated too 
leniently. 

[In the expression of the Psalmist, 
“There is forgiveness with thee that 
thou mayest be feared,” must there not 
be an inexplicable paradox to Dr. Shel- 
don? To ws it teaches, most impres- 
sively, that forgiveness comes in such a 
way, and at such a cost, and with such 
an expression in the atonement of God’s 
abhorrence against sin, that there is no 
encouragement to sin on the score of an- 
ticipated forgiveness. God even “for- 
gives” in such a way as to vindicate his 
law, and make his justice “ feared.” 


See Jenkyn on the Atonement, p. 112. | 

V. The author having treated the 

subject negatively, proceeds to treat it 
positively, and says that ‘Christ, in the 
accomplishment of his work in behalf 
of men, was brought at every step into 
direct connexion with the sin of man, 
and that he was made sin, or treated as a 
sinner, by all who opposed his teach- 
ings, threw obstacles in his way, and 
sought and compassed his death. * * 
It was the divine will that he should 
thus come, suffer, die on the cross, rise 
again and pass into heaven, in order to 
reveal God fully to us, be to usa pat- 
tern of all goodness, and, by the power 
of divine love working in him and 
through him, draw us to paca our 
sins and obey him. 
God was especially See that Christ 
should be made sin, or treated as a sin- 
ner for us, by his death. If Christ had 
withdrawn himself from this bloody 
death, at the hands of his enemies ; if, 
as he tells us he might, he had saved 
himself at this critical moment, by mi- 
racle, by calling to his aid “ twelve 
legions of angels;” I will not say, as 
some overboldly affirm, that all that he 
had previously done and taught could 
have availed us nothing—[here we 
must interpolate that in our view no- 
thing could have “reconciled us to 
God” but ‘the death of his Son,” Rom. 
v: 10; and we must furthermore quote 
from Dr. Gill, that if any thing but 
the death of Christ would have an- 
swered the purpose, his prayer would 
have brought it out: “ Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup, &c.J]—but I may 
justly say, that his manifestation would 
have lacked much of what now belongs 
to it. It would have wanted just so 
much of the power to arrest and im- 
press us. It would not have laid open 
tous a way through death to a future 
life with Christ. 

The Son of God, on this supposition, 
would not have supplied us with the 
best and most operative motive to 
fidelity to God and right, in times of 
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severe trial and peril. He would have 
seemed to justify us in shrinking from 
extreme calamities, or in wavering some- 
what in the immediate sight of them. 
The contemplation of what he did 
would not have animated the faith of so 
many martyrs. There would have 
been one practical deficiency in his 
example, one point in which his con- 
duct did not come fully up to the spirit 
and the letter of his teaching; for 
while he would have taught us not to 
fear them, who can do no more than kill 
the body, he would have given us no 
exemplification of this sublime lesson. 

It was necessary, then, that he should 
make the acquaintance with sin, in the 
worst form of evil which it could bring 
upon him while he retained his inne- 
cence, in the death which it inflicted. 
“ Thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and 
to rise from the dead the third day, and 
that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name among 
all nations.” 

[If we understand Dr. Sheldon, he 
here teaches that Christ’s mission was 
merely exemplary and declarative; 
that is, he was nothing more than a 
pattern and a preacher, and even in his 
death did nothing more than to supply 
us with motives to duty, and show mar- 
tyrs how to die. Corroborative of our 
view is the following :] 

“We believe God to be eternally and 
essentially merciful, always inclined and 
always able to forgive repenting men. 
We believe that the great design of 
Christ on earth was, by fully manifesting 
God in this light, to supply the most 
powerful motives to men, to turn from 
their sins and seek this divine mercy.” 

True, in the next paragraph to the 
above, Dr. 8S. says: “ Let us not be un- 
derstood as teaching that our relation to 
Christ and interest in him reach no fur- 
ther than this. He is more than a mere 
teacher of truth and pattern of righteous- 
ness.” Our heart was lightened for a 
moment when we read this sentence, 
and wé trusted that our author was 


about to give us some more cheering and 
comforting views of Christ than he had 
yet presented; but on seeking to learn 
how much more than a pattern anda 
teacher Christ might be esteemed, what 
was our unhappiness to find that our 
author closed the subject by saying of 
Christ that “ He is our Lord and our 
judge. He came down to us from his 
Father. Besides what he did at and 
before his death, he may, for any thing 
that we know, have achieved an impor- 
tant work in the spiritual world be- 
tween his death and his resurrection. 
He has come once to be ‘“‘made sin for 
us ;” but “ unto them that look for him 
shall he appear the second time without 
sin unto salvation.’” 

Dr. 8. here hints that Christ may 
have done something for us in the spirit 
world ‘‘ between his death and his re- 
surrection ;” but there is no hint that 
Christ did any thing for us in this 
world, more than the author’s preceding 
pages had set forth. That is, he was 
our pattern and teacher, but not our 
substitute, our Lord and judge, but in no 
sense that we perceive to be consistent 
with the author’s views, our Saviour or 
Redeemer, a supplier of motives, but not 
a supplier of means / Is not this a com- 
fortless and disheartening view of the 
“Lamb that was slain for us? 
Heterodox as we believe Dr. Sheldon’s 
sentiments to be, we will not say that he 
is a skeptic; but we will say that there 
is one point in which his book bears a 
striking resemblance to the writings of 
most skeptics; and that is, that it is al- 
most wholly negative in its statements. 
He tells us at great length, and quite 
elaborately, what he does not believe, 
but when he comes to state what he 
does believe, a very few sentences, brief 
and abrupt, seem to suffice. A warm 
evangelical preacher, about to tell what 
Christ is to us more than a pattern and 
a teacher, would have more to say than 
that he is ‘our Lord and our judge.” 
He would not be ready to close the sub- 
ject with a single remark, a single cold 
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and empty speculation, as Dr. Sheldon | 
| he could benefit. 


has done. 
No! His soul fired with the theme, he 
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ced a practical sympathy with all whom 
He overlooked not 
the poor and the degraded. When re- 


would feel that in saying these things; proached for mingling with publicans 


he had but begun. He would tell of 
Gethsemane and of Calvary; of the 
“Lamb that was slain from the founda- 
tion ef the world;”’ of “the blood of 


that “cleanseth from all sin;” of the 
infinite “‘price’ that was paid for us, 


the everlasting covenant ;” of the blood | 


‘“‘ even the precious blood of Christ,” of | 


our Mediator, Redeemer, Saviour, Pro- 
phet, Priest, King, Father, Brother, 
Husband, Friend, of our “all and in 
all;” and would fain join in the “new 
song” of the angels when they say, 
«Thou art worthy, * * for thou 


and sinners, his defence was, that he 
came to seek the lost, to call not the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance. 
He taught that there is joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety and nine just persons 
that need no repentance. ‘This living 
affectionate sympathy with sinful men 
is, perhaps, the leading idea in the ex- 
pression, that he was “made sin for us 5 
and I again refer to it here, because it — 
was not made so prominent in the pre- 


| ceding discourse as it deserves to be. It 


is in the nature of compassion, such as 


hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, | Was in our Lord, to connect itself with 
out of every kindred, and tongue, and | the persons, who are its objects, to be- 
people, and nation.” But, says Dr. | come for the time one with them, to feel 


Sheldon, “Christ was more than a pattern | all that is painful in their situation, and 
and teacher. He was our Lord andj} often much more than they feel, and so 
judge. Besides what he did for us and/ to confer upon them the desired good. 
before his death,” (in the way of setting | This intimate SYMPATHY is what is 
a good example we presume, for that is intended when Christ is said to have 
all that Dr. 8. has told us ‘about,) he | Jorne the sins of men. He bore them in 
perhaps did something for us, (we know | the sense in which we are directed to 
not what,) in the spirit world! Is not | “bear one another's burdens,” and “ to 
| lay down our lives for the breth: en ;” in 


this a cheerless hope? 

In the next sermon, (viii.,) Dr. S. in 
showing “how men are made righteous 
by Christ,” in the first place denies the 
doctrine of imputation, or “ the transfer 
theory,’ as he calls it, and then expa- 
tiates again upon the power of Christ’s 
example, which, indeed, appears to be, in 
Dr. 8.’s mind, the one idea. Presently, 
however, the sky brightens, and the au- 
thor says: 

“Though there is power in the char- 
acter of Christ, yet it was not merely to 
show us a right character that he came. 
He came still more to. convince us that 
God pities us, and takes an interest in 
our recovery to righteousness. He came 
as the good shepherd, to seek after and 
bring back to the fold the lost sheep. 
The design of his mission was not to 
condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved. He evin- 


NR 


the sense in which he “ himself took the 


infirmities and bare the sicknessss” of 


those whom he healed.” 

So then Dr. 8. has found something 
more that he can say of Christ. He 
is our—sympathizer. And is that 
all? Is not Christ our Saviour? Ah, 
no! he bore our sins enly as we “ bear 
each other’s burdens ;” i. e., each other’s 
sorrows. He bore them just in so far as 
that he sympathized with us! “Christ 
was made sin by coming into living 
connexion with our sia, and suffering 
death for us,” (the last phrase sounds 
gospel-like ; but, alas! see what follows,) 
“in order to teach us by example, as well 
as by precept, how we are to resist and to 
overcome sin.” 

Atthe close of the discourse, the au- 


thor in an exhortation says: “If we 


would be instrumental in saving the 
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lost, must we not be willing to bear their 
sins?” [The italics are hisown.] This 
is just what we expected. 

Whatever the author means, it is 
clear that the impression he makes is, 
that Christ bore our sins in no other 
sense than that in which we bear each 
other’s sins! Yet he calls Christ our 
Saviour. Where is the propriety of 
that appellation? 

On the pages we have been examin- 
ing, light and darkness, (a very small 
proportion of the former,) seem to be 
strangely commingled. Witness the 
following : 

“The expression bearing sins, when ap- 
plied to Christ, has respect to his agency 
in procuring the lifting off, or the remo- 
val from men, of their sins and punish- 
ment; or to dismiss all allusion to the 
material image, it has respect to him 
solely as the great revealer of the divine 
mercy and the medium of its exercise. 
All to whom the gospel comes, may look 
to him as the Hebrews looked to their sa- 
crifices [our italics] for pardon and ac- 
ceptance with God.” 

As the “ priests bore the iniquity of 
the congregation,” so Christ bears the sin 
of his people! As the “ dumb animal” 
was the “divinely appointed medium” 
for the “forgiveness of the sins” of a 
Jew, so Christ is the “ divinely appoint- 
ed medium” for the forgiveness of the 
sins of a Christian! Veering off to the 
orthodox view, Dr. 8. says that Christ 
and his atonement are “vastly superior” 
to the Jewish priests and their atone- 
ments, yet, (veering back to the Socinian 
view,) he says that the “ reconciling vir- 
tue” is in either case of the “ same kind.” 

The Jewish religion, says Dr. S., was 
a “complete system in itself.” It an- 
swered to the Jews all the ends of a re- 
ligion. It was, or was capable of being 
made every thing which they needed to 
gain the faver of God.” [Is not this to- 
tally ignoring the necessity of Christ’s 
death, and the value of his blood? and 
putting the latter on a footing with the 
blood of pou ?] “The rites and sa- 


crifices” of the Jewish system, continues ~ 
Dr. 8., “ were not the gospel in a cipher. 

There is no sort of presumption for the 

view that God taught his worshippers, 

in ancient times, to look through their 

sacrificial system, or that they actually 

looked through it to a future, greater 

sacrifice.” 'Thatis, if we understand the 

writer, the Jews were saved without the 

slightest reference, inany sense whatever, 

to the death, work, or person of Christ. 

But what says the Apostle Peter, him- 

self a Jew, speaking to these very Jews of 
Christ? ‘ Neither is there salvation in 

any other, for there is no other name 

under heaven given among men whereby 

we may be saved.” 

On the subjects treated of by Dr. 
Sheldon, we find nothing more objec- 
tionable in the teachings of the most de- 
cided Unitarians. Dr. Channing’s works 
are now lying on our table; we have 
just finished a careful perusal of several 
of those passages, which treat of the 
subjects we have been contemplating, 
and have come to the conclusion, that if 
Dr. Sheldon’s work is less injurious to 
the cause of gospel truth and true reli- 
gion than the writings of Dr. Chan- 
ning, it will be only because the logic of 
the former is less forcible, his style less 
attractive, and his readers fewer. ‘Those 
who seek a refutation of the opinions 
advanced by Dr. 8., may find it in Gill, 
Dwight, Hill, Fuller, or in any of the 
standard works of theology; or in the 
writings of any of the able men, who, 
from time to time, within the last two 
centuries and a half, have exposed the 
errors of Socinianism. oi but ried be 


Fryp fault when you must find fault, 
in private if possible; and some time 
after the offence, rather than at the time. 
The blamed are less inclined to resist 
when they are blamed without witnesses ; 
both parties are calmer, and the accused 
is struck with the forbearance of the 
accuser, who has seen the fault, and 
watched for a private and proper time 
for mentioning it.—Sydney Smith. 
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_ Comtorting View of the Atonement, 


[After dwelling on the unsavory views 
set forth in the preceding article, it will 
be quite refreshing to the lover of gos- 
pel truth to peruse the following extract 
translated from the French of the evan- 
gelical and eloquent Saurin :] T. 

“ Having considered Jesus Christ asa 
martyr, who sealed with his own blood 
the doctrine which he preached, and his 
death as an argument in support of the 
immortality of the soul taught in that 
doctrine, let us contemplate the divine 
Saviour as a victim, which God has 
substituted in our place, and his death 
as a sacrifice offered up to divine justice, 
for the expiation of our offences. 

“T, We alledge human reason as a 
presumptive argument in support of 
the doctrine which we maintain. We 
do not mean to affirm that human rea- 
son derives from the stores of her own 
illumination the truth of this doctrine. 
Sa far from that we confidently affirm, 
that this is one of the mysteries which 
are infinitely beyond the reach of hu- 
man understanding. It is one of “the 
things which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man,” 1 Cor. ii, 9. But we say 
that this mystery presents nothing that 
shocks human reason, or that implies a 
shadow of contradiction. What do we 
believe? That God has united the hu- 
man nature to the divine, in the person 
of Jesus Christ, in a manner somewhat 
resembling that in which he has united 
the body to the soul, in the person of 
man. We say that this composition, 
(pardon the expression) this composition 
of humanity and deity suffered in what 
was human of it; and that what was 
divine, gave value to the sufferings of 
the man, somewhat after the manner in 
which we put respect on a human body, 
not as a material substance, but as uni- 
ted to an intelligent soul. 

“These are the terms in which we 
propose our mystery. And there is 
nothing in this which involves a contra- 


diction. If we had said that the divin- 
ity and humanity were confounded or 
common; if we had said that deity, 
who is impassible, suffered; if we had 
said that Jesus Christ as God made sat- 
isfaction to Jesus Christ as God, reason 
might have justly exclaimed; but we 
say that Jesus Christ suffered as man; 
we say that the two natures in his per- 
son were distinct; we say that Jesus 
Christ, suffering as a man, made satis- 
faction to God maintaining the rights of 
deity. This is the first step we advance 
in this career. Our first argument we 
carry thus far, and no farther. 

“2, Our second argument is taken 
from the divine justice. We say that 
the idea which we have of the divine 
justice presents nothing inconsistent 
with the doctrine we are endeavoring to 
establish, but on the contrary leads us 
directly to adopt it. The divine justice 
would be in opposition to our doctrine, 
did we affirm that the innocent Jesus 
suffered as an innocent person; but we 
say that he suffered, as loaded with the 
euilt of the whole human race. The 
divine justice would be in opposition to 
our doctrine, did we affirm that Jesus 
Christ had “ the iniquity of us all laid 
upon him,” whether he would or not; 
but we say that he took this load upon 
himself voluntarily. 'The divine justice 
would be in opposition to our doctrine, 
did we affirm that Jesus Christ took on 
himself ‘the load of human guilt, to en- 
courage men in the practice of sin; but 
we say that he acted thus in the view 
of sanctifying them, by procuring their 
pardon. ‘The divine justice would be in 
opposition to our doctrine, did we affirm 
that Jesus Christ, in assuming the load 
of our guilt, sunk under the weight of 
it, so that the universe, for the sake of a 
few guilty wretches, was deprived of 
the most distinguished being that could 
possibly exist; but we say that Jesus 
Christ, in dying for us, came off victo- 
rious over death and the grave. The 
divine justice, therefore, presents noth- 
ing inconsistent with the doctrine of the 
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satisfaction. But we go much further, 
and affirm, that the idea of divine justice 
leads directly to the doctrine. The atone- 
ment corresponds to the demands of 
justice. We shall not here presume to 
determine the question, whether it is 
possible for God, consistently with his 
perfections, to pardon sin without ex- 
acting a satisfaction. Whatever advan- 
tage we might have over those who 
deny our thesis, we shall not press it on 
the present occasion. But, in any case, 
they must be disposed to make this con- 
cession, that if the wisdom of God has 
devised the means of obtaining a signal 
satisfaction to justice, in unison with the 
most illustrious display of goodness; if 
he can give to the universe an unequiv- 
ocal proof of his abhorrence of sin, in 
the very act of pardoning the sinner; if 
there be a method to keep the offenders 
in awe, even while mercy is extended to 
them, it must undoubtedly be more pro- 
per to employ such a method than to 
emit it. This is the second step we ad- 
vance towards our conclusion. Our se- 
cond argument wecarry thus far, and no 
farther. 

8. Our third consideration is taken 
from the suggestions of conscience, and 
from the practice of all nations. Look 
at the most polished, and at the most 
barbarous tribes of the human race; at 
nations the most idolatrous, and at those 
which have discovered the purest ideas 
on the subject of religion. Consult au- 
thors of the remotest antiquity, and ua- 
thors the most recent: transport yourself 
to the ancient Egyptians, to the Pheni- 
cians, to the Gauls, to the Carthagenians, 
and you will find that, in all ages, and 
in every part of the globe, men have ex- 
pressed a belief that the Deity expected 
sacrifices should be offered’ up to him: 
nay, not only sacrifices, but such as had, 
as far as it was possible, something like 
a proportion to his greatness. Hence 
those magnificent temples, hence those 
hecatombs; hence those human victims; 
hence that blood which streamed on the 
altars, and so many other rites of religi- 


of this sacrifice. 
large. 
formation on this particular, will find a 
very accurate collection of the testimo- 
nies of the fathers, at the end of the 
treatise on the satisfaction, composed by 
the celebrated Grotius. 


ous worship, the existence of which no 
one is disposed tocall in question. What 
consequence do we deduce from this po- 
sition? The truth of the doctrine of 
the atonement? No; we do not carry our 


inference so far. We only conclude, that 


there is no room to run down the Chris- 
tian religion, if it instructs us that God 
demanded satisfaction to his justice, by 
an expiatory sacrifice, before he could 
give an unrestrained course to his good- 
ness. This third argument we carry 


thus far, and no farther. 


4, A fourth reflection hinges on the 


correspondence of our belief, respecting 
this particular, with that of every age of 
the Christian church, in uninterrupted 
succession, from Jesus Christ down to 
our own times, 


All the ages of the 
Christian world have, as we do, spoken 
But we must not en- 
Whoever wishes for complete in- 


The doctrine of 
the atonernent, therefore, isnot a doctrine 
of yesterday, but has been transmitted 
from age to age, from Jesus Christ down 
to our own times. This argument we 
carry thus far and no farther. 

Here then we have aclass of argu- 
ments which, after all, we would have 
you to consider only asso many pre- 
sumptions in favor of the doctrine of 
the atonement. But surely we are war- 
ranted to proceed thus far, at least, in 
concluding ; a doctrine in which human 
reason finds nothing contradictory: a 
doctrine which presents nothing repug- 
nant to the divine attributes, nay, to 
divine attributes directly lead us; adoct- 
rine perfectly conformable to the sug- 
gestions of conscience, and to the prac- 
tice of mankind in every age, and of every 
nation; a doctrine received in the Chris- 
tian church from the beginning till now, 
a doctrine which in allits parts, presents 
nothing but what is entirely worthy of 
God, when we examine it at the tribunal 
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of our own understanding: such a doc- 
trine contains nothing to excite our re- 
sentment, nothing that we ought not to 
be disposed to admit, if we find it clear- 
ly laid down in the Scriptures. 

Now, my brethren, we have only to 
open the! Bible in order to find express 
testimonies to this purpose; and not only 
do we meet with an infinite number of 
passages in which the doctrine is clear- 
ly taught, but a multitude of classes of 
such passages. 

1. In the first class, we must rank all 
those passages which declare that Jesus 
Christ died for us. It would be no easy 
matter to enumerate them; “I delivered 
unto you first ofall,” says Paul in his 


first epistle to the Corinthians, xv. 3, 


“that which I also received, how that 
Christ died for our sins, according to the 
Scriptures.” Christ also hath once suf- 
fered for sins,” says St. Peter, in his first 
epistle general, 111. 18, “the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God. 

2. In a second class must be ranked 
those passages which represent Jesus 
Christ as suffering the punishment which 
we had deserved. The fifty-third chap- 
ter of the prophet Isaiah turns entirely 
on this subject; and the apostles hold 
the self-same language. They say ex- 
pressly that Christ “was made to be sin 
for us, who knew no sin,” 2 Cor. vy. 21, 
that he was “made a curse for us,” Gal. 
iii. 13, that “he bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree,” 1 Pet. ii. 24. 

8. In a third class’ must be ranked all 
those passages in which our salvation is 
represented as being the fruit of Christ’s 
death. The persons whose opinions we 
are combatting, maintain themselves on 
a ground which we established in a for- 
mer branch of this discourse, namely, 
that the death of Jesus Christ was a de- 
monstration of the truth of his doctrine. 
They say that thisis the reason for which 
our salvation is considered as the effect 
of that death. But if we are saved by 
the death of Jesus Christ, merely because 
it has sealed a doctrine which leads to 
salvation, how comes it then, that our 


salvation is nowhere ascribed to the oth- 
er parts of his ministry, which contribu- 
ted, no less than his death, to the con- 
firmation of his doctrine? Werenot the 
miracles of Jesus Christ, for example, 
proofs equally authentic as his death was, 
of the truth of his doctrine? Whence 
comes it, that our salvation is nowhere 
ascribed to them? 'Thisis the very thing 
we are maintaining. The resurrection, 
the ascension, the miracles were abso- 
lutely necessary to give us assurance, that 
the wrath of God was appeased; but 
Christ’s death alone, was capable of pro- 
ducing that effect. You will more sen- 
sibly feel the force of this argument, if 
you attend to the connexion which our 
text has with what followsin the 17th 
verse, ‘Wherefore in all things it behoy- 
ed him to be made like unto his breth- 
ren; that he might be a merciful and 
faithful high priest .... to make recon- 
ciliation for the sins of the people.” 

If we are saved by the death of Jesus — 
Christ, merely because that event sealed 
the truth of his docirine, wherefore 
should it have been necessary for him to 
assume our flesh? Had he descended 
from heaven in the effulgence of his 
glory; had he appeared upon Mount 
Zion, such as he was upon Mount Sinai, 
in flashes of lightning, with the voice of 
thunder, with a retinue of angels; would 
not the truth of the gospel have been es- 
tablished infinitely better than by the 
death of a man? Wherefore, then, was 
it necessary that Christ should die? It 
was because the victim of cur transgres- 
sions must be put to death. This is St. 
Paul’s reasoning. And for this reason it 
is that our salvation is nowhere ascribed ~ 
to the death of the martyrs, though the 
death of the martyrs was, like that of 
Jesus Christ, a proof of the truth of the 
gospel. . 

4. Ina fourth class, must be ranked 
all those passages which represent the 
death of Jesus Christ as the body and 
the reality, of which all the sacrifices pre- 
scribed by the law were but the figure 
and the shadow. We shall select.a single 
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one out of a multitude. The greatest 
part of the Epistle to the Hebrews may 
be quoted to this effect. It is evident 
that the great object of its author is to 
engage Christians to look for that in the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ, which the Jews, 
to no purpose, sought for in those which 
Moses prescribed. Now what did the 
Jews look for in their sacrifices? Was 
it not the means of appeasing the Deity? 
If, therefore, the sacrifice of the Jews 
were the expiation of sin, only in figure 
and in a shadow, if the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ be their body in reality, does it 
not follow that Jesus Christ has really 
and literally expiated our transgressions? 
To pretend that the Levitical sacrifices 
were not offered up for the expiation of 
great offences, but only for certain ex- 
ternal indecencies, which rather polluted 
the flesh, than wounded the conscience, 
is an attempt to maintain one error 
by another ; for a man has only to open 
his eyes to be convinced that the Leviti- 
cal sacrifices were offered up for offences 
the most atrocious; it is needless to ad- 
duce any other evidence than the annual 
sacrifice prescribed, Lev. xvi. 21, 22, in 
the offering of which Aaron “laid both 
his hands upon the head of the live goat, 
and confessed over him all the iniquities 
of the children of Israel, and all their 
transgressions in all their sins .... and 
the goat did bear upon him all their in- 
iquities.” 

5. In the fifth class must be ranked 
the circumstances of the passion of Jesus 
Christ, and his agony in the garden; that 
sorrow, those fears, those agitations, 
those cries, those tears, that bloody sweat, 
those bitter complaints, “My God, My 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
Matt. xxvi. 46. Theargument derived 
from this will appear of still greater 
weight, if you support it by thus reflect- 
ing, that no person in the universe ought 
to have met death with so much joy as 
Jesus Christ, had he suffered a mere or- 
dinary death. Christ died with a per- 
fect submission to the will of his father, 
and with a fervent love to mankind.— 


Christ died in the full assurance of the 
justice of his cause, and of the inno- 
cency of his life. Christ died com- 
pletely persuaded of the immortality of 
the soul, and of the certainty of a life 
to come. Christ died under a complete 
assurance of the exalted felicity which 
he was to. enjoy after death. He had 
come from God. He was returning to 
God. Nay, there ought to have been 
something more particular in his tri- 
umph, than in that of the generality of 
believers. Because he had “made him- 
self of no reputation ;’ God was about 
“to give him a name which is above 
every name.” A cloud was going to 
serve him as a triumphal car, and the 
church triumphant was preparing to 
receive him with acclamations of joy, 
“Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be 
ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the 
King of Glory shall come in,” Ps. 
xkiv: 7. ; 

What then are we to expect that 
Jesus Christ shall do? Shall we behold 
him advancing to meet death with joy? 
Shall he not say with St. Paul, “ My 
desire is to depart ?” Shall he not in 
rapture exclaim, “ This day crowns are 
to be distributed, and I go to receive my 
share?” No, Jesus Christ trembles, he 
turns pale, he fears, he sweats great 
drops of blood; whereas the martyrs, 
with inferior illumination, with feebler 
motives, have braved death, have bidden 
defiance to the most horrid torments, 
have filled their tormentors with as- 
tonishment. Whence comes this differ- 
ence? From the very point which we 
are endeavoring to establish. The 
death of Jesus Christ is widely different 
from that of the martyrs. The mar- 
tyrs found death already disarmed: 
Jesus Christ died to disarm this king of 
terrors. The martyrs presented them- 
selves before the throne of grace; Jesus 
Christ presented himself at the tribunal 
of Justice. The martyrs pleaded the 
merits of Christ’s death : Jesus Christ in- 
terceded in behalf of the martyrs. 

Let the great adversary, then, do his 
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worst to terrify me with the image of 


the crimes which I have committed; let 
him trace them before my eyes in the 
blackest characters which his malignity 
can employ; let him collect into one 
dark point all that is hideous and hate- 
ful in my life; let him attempt to over- 
whelm me with dismay, by rousing the 
idea of that tremendous tribunal, before 
which all the actions of men are to be 
scrutinized, so that like “Joshua, the 
high priest,” I find myself standing in 
the presence of God, “clothed with 
filthy garments,” Zech. iii: 1, &c., and 
Satan standing at his right hand to ex- 
pose my turpitude; I hear, at the same 
time, the voice of one pleading in my 
behalf: I hear these cheering words: 
“Ts not this a brand plucked out of the 
fire?s; So 58 Gee: lake” away tthe 
filthy garments from him. * * * * 
Let them set a fair mitre upon his head, 
* # & © and I will clothe him with 
change of raiment.” 


Anowing bs. Thinking. 

Knowledge is not always power. 
Thought is the main thing. Know- 
ledge without sufficient mental vigor to 
digest, assimilate, and vitalize it, attach- 
ing to mind, rather than incorporated 
with it, is like some fungus growth 
upon a tree, or an unsightly wart or 
wen upon the human face, marring its 
beauty. It may make the mind dys- 


do the faded beauty, making more ap- 
parent the defects they were intended to 
conceal or to relieve. But still the say- 
ing of the sage from whom we have 
just now quoted, holds good in its best 
sense, that ‘‘ Knowledge is power.” As 
the food of the body, deeply injurious 
when received in too great quantity, or 
without due regard to the quality, de- 
velops and sustains the physical ener- 
gies, and enables the animal economy to 
resist the approaches of disease, or to 
expel it when it has entered—so know- 
ledge, the proper food of the mind, 
when digested, assimilated and vitalized, 
by the power of thought, gives to the 
intellect breadth and fullness, symmetry 
and beauty, and imparts energy to ward 
off external evils, errors of every kind, 
and to expel from the mental system 


those bad humors (engendered by the 
defective workings of a diseased mind,) 
selfishness, prejudice, exclusiveness, and 
all uncharitableness.— 7’. G. Jones. 


THE AposTLE, PauL’s SALARY.— 


Hunger, thirst, fasting, nakedness, pe- 
ril, persecution, stripes, death. Very 
much like the salaries. of some preachers 
now-a-days, only Paul received more. 


Two classes of things you need never 


fret about, viz.—l1st, Things that you 
cannot help; 2nd, Things that you can 
help. 


. Iv is possible for one to be very obsti- 


nate, and yet have but little firmness; 
and it is also possible to exercise great 
firmness without being obstinate. 

PRAYER is the slender nerve that 
moves the muscles of Omnipotence. 

The most usual conversational errors 
are that of dwelling upon details of no 
importance, and that of indulging in per- 
sonalities. ; 


peptic, weakening and perverting all its 
powers. Witness the sterility and dri- 
velling, the idolatry and mummery, the 
exclusiveness and bigotry, of some men 
of vast and varied knowledge. I have 
sometimes seen an individual whose 
knowledge was far greater than his 
understanding and his taste. Like cum- 
trous armor on the warrior, it weakened 
and embarrassed him; or else, at best, 


nan 


Lorp BrouGgHam calls the word “ im- 


a robe too large for him who wore it, it 
hung loosely and disfigured him, con- 
cealing, if it did not smother, the little 
intellect which he possessed. It some- 
times, too, rendered him ridiculous, as 


flowers and flounces, ribbons and colors, 


possible” the mother tongue of little souls. 

BRAHMINS may eat beef if it is killed 
for sacrifice—and there are sacrifices 
every day. 


k—e— Ss SO OO eee ae 
OpTimuM eligete, et consuetudo faciet 
jucundissimum. 


Ghitor’s Garner of Gleanings. 


Iowa in 1855.+Received into the Union 
as a State in 1846, with a population of 
43,000. 

In 1850 the population had increased to 
190,000; and in 1855, to 500,900. 

In 1846 there were in the State 2 Baptist 
associations, and about 900 members. 

At present there are 7 associations, 75 
ministers, and 5,000 members. 

It will be seen that the membership in our 
churches has not kept pace with the increase 
of population. 

Would that the zeal of the church to 
whom, more than any other, God has com- 
mitted the great work of evangelization, 
were commensurate with the wants of the 
multitudes destitute of a saving knowledge 
of the truth as it is in Jesus. 


Two institutions of learning have been 
brought into existence within the State, 
under the control of the Baptists, within the 
last four years; one at Burlington, a descrip- 
tion of which was furnished in the November 
number of the Memorial; the other, the 
‘‘ Central University of Iowa,’ is located at 
Pella, in a central part of the State,—a city 
scarcely known three years since, with a 
present population of nearly 2,000, located 
in one of the best farming portions of the 
State, surrounded by timber, coal, and 
stone, intersected by three different railroad 
- routes, with a slack water improvement 
being made in the Desmoines river, three 
miles from the town. 

A Baptist church was constituted here in 
May 1854, with a present membership of 133. 

The University building in process of erec- 
tion is in the centre of a beautiful plat of 
eight acres of ground, in the heart of the 
city; is 44 by 66 feet, three stories above 
the basement, and surmounted by a tasty 
cupola. The cost of the building when com- 
pleted and furnished will be about $15,000. 


The University School is in successful 
operation in a building rented for that pur- 
pose until the new building is completed, 
which will be early in the spring. This 
institution was adopted by five of the seven 
associations at their annual meetings last 
fall, in resolutions giving it their cordial and 
hearty approval and support. Already 
eighteen or twenty thousand dollars are 
subscribed towards an endowment, to be 


raised to fifty thousand. Energetic agents 
are in the field obtaining subscriptions for 
building and endowment. 


Rev. Josnua Brapitey.—This well known 
minister of Christ died in St. Paul’s, Min- 
nesota, Nov. 22, 1855, aged eighty-four 
years. 4 

He was buried on the 24th. His funeral ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. Mr. Torbet. The 
Baptist church was crowded with attentive 
listeners, while a discourse was delivered 
from Ps. 37: 37—‘‘Mark the perfect man,” 
&e. <A brief review of the life of Father 
Bradley was given, fromhis apprenticeship 
in his native town of Randolph, Mass., to the 
time of his death, and his long life of laborious 
usefulness and Christian uprightness held up 
es a good example in an evil world.. Interest- 
ing and affecting incidents in his life, since 
his removal to Minnesota, were added by 
Rev. Mr. Neill, (Presbyterian) and Rev. Mr. 
Riheldaffer, (Congregational). Six minis- 
ters, of the different Protestant denomina- 
tions in our city, were present; and the 
whole exercises were deeply interesting. 

Father Bradley was converted at the age 
of eighteen,and worked,through poverty and 
hardships, from his bench as a shoemaker’s 
apprentice to honorable graduationat Brown 
University, and ordination as pastor of the 
Baptist church at Newport, R. I. Fifty-two 
years ago he preached the funeral sermon of 
his ‘‘father in israel,’? Pres. Hopkins, from 
the same text. Within the courseofhis long 
ministry he has devoted much attention to 
religious popular education, and traveled 
through seventeen States and some of the 
Territories in laboring in this his chosen 
work. Seventeen schools and academies of 
some importance owe their existence direct- 
ly or indirectly to his efforts. Many were 
instructed, and many indigent young men 
were aided in preparing for the ministry by 
him, and everywhere he went the gospel was 
preached faithfully and earnestly. He has 
been Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Minnesota, and pastor of the Baptist 
church in St. Paul’s. Some sixty-five years 
has he labored for the welfare of his fellow 
men, and the amount of good accomplished 
is untold. Always active for the benefit of 
others, he died in the deepest poverty—in 
poverty, but not neglect. Stricken down 
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by disease last summer, his active labors end- 
ed on earth, and he has since been waiting 
patiently and longingly for the ‘‘appearing 
of his Lord.” He has gone to his reward. 

He leaves a widow in St. Paul’s and two 
children inthe Eastern States. 


Tue Great Work in Burman.—Rev. E. 
Kincaid writes recently as follows : 

A week, last Lord’s day, we baptized Cap- 
tain D’Agley, Deputy Governor of the pro- 
vince. Over one hundred and forty have 
been baptized in Prome, and the spirit of in- 
quiry is increasing. A wide door, and effec- 
tual, is opened in a cluster of villages, to the 
north of Prome; twenty-one have been bap- 
tized, and there are many earnest inquir- 
ers. In one village they have built a neat 
little chapel, and one of the disciples teaches 
school in it during the week days. In two 
villages, they have turned away the Buddhist 
priests. Weare now thinking of ordaining 
one of our most mature assistants, to take 
charge of that field. We have disciples in 
various towns and villages for forty-six miles 
below Prome, and then to the north sur 
field extends to Ava, 270 miles. Besides 
this, we have alarge Karen field to the east 
and southeast, tor sixty miles. We have 
baptized forty-two Karens, and are instruct- 
ing ten of them, to fit them to go into the 
villages and teach their countrymen. Only 
the other evening, I was up till midnight 
with a deputation of five Karen chiefs, who 
had come about fifty miles to beg for teach- 
ers to be sent into their villages, that they 
might learn to read; and also be taught 
‘chow to worship God.” There isa Divine 
impulse moving this people. We have no 
teachers for them, but are preparing a few 
for this work. I have a traveling Theologi- 
cal School, and while they are gaining bib- 
lical knowledge, they are also learning how 
to endure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. 


RoMANISM IN Burmau.—The earliest no- 
tice of the arrival of a Catholic priest in 
Pyeekhya wasfrom the pen of a native Chris- 
tian, who wrote among other things that 
were said on their first interview: ‘‘He ask- 
ed, ‘why do not your teachers baptize chil- 
dren? If they die willthey not go to hell?’ 
I replied, ‘It will be with them according to 
the willof God. Should they become nom- 
inal disciples, but not have new hearts, they 
could not be saved.’”’ In the lapse of eight 
or ten years, one priest died at his post, with 
a resolution worthy of a better cause; an- 
other labored on alone tillhe became go dis- 


couraged that he abandoned his station at 
Pyeekhya; and thefinallresult of the experi- 
ment was announced to me in a letter recent- 
ly received from Burmah. ‘‘We have just 
heard,’ writes my correspondent, ‘‘that the 
Catholic priest at Mergui has been ordered 
away. His bishop visited the place, and 
said they could do nothing there, as the Bap- 
tist missionaries had so scattered the Bible 
among the Karens that there was no hope of 
doing any thing for them. Yes, those simple, 
pious Karens, can use the swordof the Spirit 
to defend themselves from all the devices of 
Satan through the Catholic priests.” 


Swepren.—The remarkable work of God is 
making progress in Sweden. The present 
revival has extended over a large proportion 
of the parishes of the province of Dalecar- 
lia. A gentleman, says the British Banner, 
holding the office analogous to that of She- 
riff, in Scotland, declares that many of the 
rich and powerful have come to believe in 
the Lord Jesus, and work zealously for the 
kingdom of God. Mr. 0. H » proprietor 
of iron mines, and of a large estate in the 
dark district in which he resides, every Sab- 
bath gathers around him large companies, 
and proclaims to them the gospel... The 
King and the Crown Prince, during their re- 
cent journey to Norway, visited Mr. H.—, 
and at his invitation, took a meal at his 
house, when he spoke of his doings, in pro- 
claiming the gospel among his dependents. 
In many parishes remarkable and extensive 
awakenings have appeared and continue. 
The instruments have been one Christian 
minister, besides many colpoteurs. 

Latest accounts represent tnat very op- 
pressive measures are in progress, in the vain 
attempt to repress the revival of evangelical 
religion that has spread through the province 
of Dalecarlia. Large fees have been col- 
lected by distraint of poor people, for the 
service of taking ‘their infants by force and 
carrying them to be christened in the parish 
churches, fines for readlIng the Scriptures 
aloud, and for religious meetings. The work 
has spread over a large proportion of the 
parishes in that province, and men of all 
ranks and classes are its subjects. How long 
a professedly Protestant government will pro- 
secute such wholesale intolerance cannot be 


foreseen. May the sufferers have grace to 
endure. 


MissronaRiEs In TurKEY.—The American 
Board employs in its evangelical work in 
Turkey ninety-one American missionaries 
and assistant missionaries, male and female, 
and seventy-five natives. 
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ConvITION oF THE CHURCHES IN THE UNITED 
Srarrs.—At arecent conference of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in Paris, Dr. Baird submit- 
ted a report upon the state and progress of 
religion in America, of which we avail our- 
selves to collect statistics of the present con- 
dition of the different churches in this coun- 
try. According to the report,— 

1. Tue Prorestant Eprscopan CHuRcH 
numbers at this time 33 dioceses, 38 bishops, 
1,714 clergy, 105,350 communicants. 

2. CongREGATIONAL DunomINnATION-—2,449 
churches, 1,848 pastors, 479 ministers with- 
_ out charge, and 207,608 members. 

3. Tue Barrist Cuurcaes—Regular or 
associated Baptists, 500 associations, 10,131 
churches, 6,175 ministers, and 808,754 mem- 
bers. If we include all other kinds of Bap- 
tists, the entire number known under that 
name will be 15,131 churches, 8,525 minis- 
ters, and 1,075,754 members. 

4, PrusByTeRtan Cuurcaes—Of the church 
proper there are 2 general assemblies, 52 
synods, 254 presbyteries, 3,770 ministers, 
4,635 churches, and 368,433 members. In- 
cluding all other branches, 4 general assem- 
blies, 79 synods, 417 presbyteries, 5,889 
ministers, and 680,021 members. 

5. Mernopist CHURCHES— 


Jae = So 

ga 8 = 
Meth. Epis. Ch., North 7 235 4,579 783,525 
Meth. Epis. Ch., South 7 131 1,672 576,358 
Unit. Breth. in Christ- 4 250 67,000 
Evan. Association - ~ 2 195 21,076 
Af’cn Meth. Epis.Ch. 3 300 =. 21,237 
Af’cn M. E. Zion Ch. - 2 155 6,203 
Meth. Prot. Church - 916 §=70,015 
Wesley Meth. Conn. - 310 23,000 
* Prim. Meth.Church - 12 1100 
25 386 8,389 1,672,517 


6. Lurueran Cuurcu—l general synod, 
23 distinct synods, 950 ministers, 2,000 con- 
gregations, and 190,000 communicants. 

7, Moravians—l bishop, 23 churches, 28 
ministers, and about 5,000 communicants. 

8. Menontsts—400 churches, 250 ministers, 
and 30,000 members. 

9. WINEBRENNERIANS—6 elders, 130 prea- 
chers, 168 churches, and 17,500 members. 

10. OxtHopox Frisnps—The census of 
1850 states that their places of worship were 
valued at $1,713,767, church accommodation 
287,073. 

11. UnirariaAns—260 congregations, 260 
ministers, and 35,000 members. 

12. Swepenpor@rans—45 churches, 33 mi- 
nisters, and 3,000 members. 


13. Curist1ans—500 preachers, and 25,000 
members. 


14. Unrversatists—828 churches, 640 mi- 
nisters, and 50,000 members. 


15. Roman Carnonrcs—7 archbishops, 33 
bishops, 1,704 priests, 1,824 churches. Arch- 
bishop Hughes says that there are 3,500,000 
Roman Catholics in the United States. Dr. 
Baird thinks the number of communicants 
can hardly exceed twelve or fourteen hun- 


| dred thousand. 


16. Jews.—The Jewish synagogues were 
estimated in 1850 to hold 19,588 persons, and 
valued at $415,000. 


Tuer MrInistRy AND THE PopuLATION.—The 
Foreign Missionary, the organ of the Old 
School Presbyterian Board for Foreign Mis- 
sions, has the following table, said to have 
been prepared with much care, and from 
reliable sources, showing the relative supply 
of ministers, of evangelical churches, to the 
population of the United States, in 1832, 
1843, and 1854 : 


Years. Population. Ministers. 
In 1832 - - - 13,713,342 9,537 
In 1843 - - - 18,768,822 17,073 
In 1854 - - - 25,953,000 25,427 
Or thus: 

In 1832, 1 minister to every 1,437 souls. 
In 1843, 1 se ds T,093° | #6 

In 1854, 1 Pee be 1020 ~eé 


RELATIVE NUMBER OF COMMUNICANTS,. 


In 1832—Population - - - - 138,713,244 
Deduct under 10 years ofage 3,657,245 
10,056,999 
Of whom communicants in Evan- 
gelical churches- + - - - 1,342,461 
In 1843—Population - - - - 18,768,822 
Deduct under 10 years of age 5,984,554 
12,784,269 
Of whom communicants in Evan- 
gelical churches - - - - - 2,544,763 
In 1854—Population - - - - 25,953,000 
Deduct under 10 years ofage 7,371,000 
18,582,000 
Of whom communicants in Evan- 
gelical churches- - - - - 3,387,322 
Or thus : 
In 1832, 1 communicaat to every 7/4 souls. 
In 1843, 1 «« « By ots 
In 1854, 1 es f 54g 


—_$$—— 
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Pusryism CuEcKED.—A very important 
decision has been this week given in the 
Ecclesiastical Court, in the case of Westerton 
v. Liddell. The Rev. Mr. Liddell isa Pusey- 
ite, and has adorned his altar with candle- 
sticks, his church with flowers, pictures, and 
a large cross, and has erected a credence 
table, and uses handsomely decorated and 
various colored cloths for the altar, all of 
which has offended the evangelical notions 
of Mr. Westerton, the churchwarden, who 
having, without effect, applied to the Bishop 
of London, appealed to the Consistory Court. 
Here he has obtained a verdict. The deci- 
sion, which occupied some seven columns in 
the Times, and several hoursin the delivery, 
is to the effect that the crosses and candle- 
sticks are to be removed, the credence table 
to be substituted by one moveable and of 
wood, and the various colored cloths to be 
changed for one of pure white. The decision 
has created a great sensation. An appeal 
against the decision has been lodged in the 
proper quarter, but if not reversed, it will 
occasion a large secession from the Church 
of England. 


Have You Ever Reap THE Briere ENTIRELY 
TurovaH ?—A plan for reading the Bible 
through every year— 

During January, read Genesis and Exodus. 

«cs February, ‘‘ to 10th Deut. 

“© March, )= «6 **_—s«to 15th of Ist Samuel. 

s¢ April, =: §* «to 15th of 2nd Kings. 


eee tLaL Ns ‘¢ to 5th Nehemiah. 
rf June, ‘* to 100th Psalm. 
SPIE Pe “* to 50th of Isaiah. 


to 20th of Ezekiel. 
to end of Old Test’t. 
to end of Luke. 

to end of Ist Cor. 

to end of New Test’t. 


About sixty-five to seventy-five pages per 
month, or about two pages for every week 
day, and four pages for every Sunday. 


6° August, att 
A September ‘‘ 
3 October, ‘ 
“é November, “‘ 
-* December, ‘‘ 


The author of the above simple plan has 
rigidly adhered to it as a daily devotional 
exercise for twenty-four years; and feeling 
that this is the ‘‘ Bread of Life,” he is afraid 
now to discontinue it. 


Reader! paste this on the inner cover of 
your Bible, and Try Ir. 


Eneish AND French Wars.—Within 450 
years, the French and English have been at 
war 226 years; and on both sides 26,000,000 
of men have been slain. 


A Sueczstive Fact.—It is said that every 
one of the 250,000 soldiers around Sebastopol 
has cost on an average far more to France 
and England than a gospel missionary would 
have done in any part of the globe. 

Macuinery For Goop Hasits.—At the 
recent Fair of the American Institute in New 
York, a newly invented bedstead was exhi- 
bited, attached to which was an alarm clock, 
so connected with the bed, that at a given 
moment the alarm bell will ring, and in five 
minutes thereafter, if the sleeper does not 
arise, the mattrass upsets, and he is straight- 
way, and without any ceremony, tumbled 
out of bed. 


rs 


Missions 1n Cutna.—Dr. S. Wells Wil- 
liams, the intelligent missionary at Canton, 
has just printed a list of Protestant Mission- 
aries sent to the Chinese, beginning with the 
Rev. Dr. Morrison, who arrived in China in 
1807; Dr. Milne, who arrived in 1813; and 
Dr. Medhurst, who arrived in 1817: and 
containing in all 188 missionaries, of whom 
132 were married, 25 were physicians, and 4 
printers. The last nine on the list arrived 
in. 1855. 

Of these 188 missionaries, 85 remained in 
China, 7 were absent for health, and 3 were 
laboring among the Chinese in California. 
32 died in the field of labor, or on their pas- 
sage home; 3, Munson, Lowrie, and Fast, 
met a violent death from the hands of na- 
tives. 60 have retired, most of them on 
account of their own ill health, or that of 
their families. The 32 who died in the field 
labored an aggregate of 168 years, an aver- 
age of 544 years toeach. The60 who retired 
labored 289 years, an average of nearly 5 
years to each. One reason why some of 
these retired was the difficulty of learning 
the language, a work which Mr. Williams 
regards as requiring fully three years, 


Soutn Sea Isuanps.—In the South Sea 
Islands, twenty-five years ago, there were 
only 43 missionaries; now there are 120. 
The converts in the same period have in- 
creased from 45,000 to 267,000. 

Idolatry is so completely abolished in Ra- 
rotonga, that a native youth from that 
island saw an idol for the first time in his 
life in the London Museum. A similar in- 
stance occurred at Paris in the case of a 
young man from Tahiti. 


Literary Lazor or Missionarizs.—The 
missionaries of the English Baptist Mission- 
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ary Society have written and published four- 
teen grammars and nine dictionaries, mostly 
of languages in which no such works pre- 
viously existed. They have also translated 
the Scriptures, in whole or in part, into 
nearly all the languages of India, besides 
those of Isubu and Dualla, on the west coast 
of Africa. 


Jesvirs.—The Order of Jesuits at present 
consists of 5,510 members, 1,515 of whom are 
in Italy, 1,697 in France, 463 in Belgium, 
364 in Spain, 177 in Germany, and 1,294 in 
England, America, and other countries. In 
1797, when the order was at the height of 
its glory, it numbered 16,816 members. 


British Benzvotence.—Elihu Burritt has 
compiled a table of the amount contributed 
to the English Benevolent Societies for the 


last year. This does not include the Scotch 

or Irish :— 

Bible societies - - - - £230,616 

Foreign missions - - = 544,006 

Irish missions - - - - 42,147 

Home missions - - - 158,694 

Educational societies - - - 78,512 

Benevolent societies - ~ 127,630- 
Miscellanies - - - ° 75,637 

Total - £1,256,644 


This amount, more than six millions of 
dollars, contributed in the midst of the ex- 
penses of the war in which England is now 
engaged, is a striking testimony to the hold 
which these great benevolent enterprises 
have upon the British mind. 


IMMERSION IN THE CuuRCH oF ENGLAND.— 
The Literary Churchman, an English journal 
‘“ devoted to the interests and advancement 
of religious literature,” says (October 6) : 
“<The Bishop of St. Andrews has had occa- 
sion to bring before his synod the doctrine 
and practice of one of his clergy, Mr. Forbes, 
in reference to immersion in baptism. Mr. 
Forbes urged the practice of the Primitive 
Church, and of the Eastern Church to this 
day, in its favor; and maintained that we 
have no more right to adopt the corrupt 
Roman ‘ mutilation’ of baptism, than in the 
other sacrament, communion in one kind; 
especially with the direction in our Rubric 
‘to dip,’ unless certified that the child will 
not bear it. The bishop very patiently and 
wisely reasoned with his presbyter, and 
pointed out that ‘dip’ is not necessarily the 
same as ‘immerse ;’ that in the service for 
adult baptism ‘dipping’ is not mentioned, 


but only ‘ pouring ;’ that baptism is required 
by our church in the midst of the Divine 
service, and in the face of the congregation, 
—while immersion would require privacy, 
and also baptisteries, which exist but rarely; 
and finally, that the church leaves the choice 
of the mode of baptizing infants to the 
parents or god-parents. The synod sup- 
ported the bishop’s views; but Mr. Forbes 
intends to carry the matter further. He 
will immerse all. He has been monished to 
a pause. 


Raprp Increase.—From statistical returns 
of the Baptist churches in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts from the year 1813 to 1854—forty- 
two years—their increase is shown to have 
been steady and rapid. In 1813 the number 
of churches was 80; of members, 7,798. In 
1854 the number of members was 31,854; of 
churches, 258; associations, 14. Here is a 
four-fold increase of Baptists, while the 
population has not doubled. Baptists are 
now the second denomination in the Old 
Puritan State in point of numbers, although 
that State seemed one of the most unpropi- 
tious for the growth of Baptist principles. 


SeventH Day Bartists.—This branch of 
the great Baptist family, better known in 
former times by the name of Sabbatarians, 
appear to be, says Zion’s Advocate, in a 
flourishing state. The membership in this 
country amounts to about 6,000 or 7,000, 
residing in R. I., Conn., N. Y., N.J., Va., 
O., and Wis. They number about 70 mini- 
sters ordained, and 17 licentiates, besides 
which they are receiving several every year 
from other denominations. Indeed, their 
dependence for educated men has been on 
others until within avery few years. Now, 
however, they have large schools (acade- 
mies) at Milton, Wis., at De Ruyter and at 
Alfred, N.Y., and at the latter place are 
about to establish a college and theological 
school. 

Their associated churches are 67, showing 
a constant healthy increase during the pre- 
sent century. In 1800 there were8 churches. 
in 1820, 12; in 1840, 42; in 1850, 58; in 
1855, 67. 

For missionary purposes they raised in the 
year ending with August last, $3,400, being 
about 40 cents to a member, besides what 
was done by churches and associations for 
domestic missions in their own regions. 
Their most interesting missions are those in 
Palestine and China. 
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Baptist Cuurcnres 1x New Yorxk Crry.— 
The Examiner gives the following remarks 
on the statistics of the churches in that city 
and vicinity for the past thirty years. 
‘‘Some three years since we gave a few sta- 
tistics of our denomination in the city of 
New York, showing its relative increase with 
that of the population. As the State census 
is now completed, we are enabled to bring 
the comparison down to the present year. 
We wish a more favorable comparison could 
be made than the facts will allow, for while 
our city has increased in population 261,966 
during the past ten years, we have decreased 
in membership no less than 563 during the 
same period. For twenty years previous to 
1845, our denomination increased in a 
greater ratio than the population. We 
give in periods of five years, commencing 
with 1825, the number of churches and mem- 
bers, with the per centage of increase and 
decrease, and also the population of the city 
at the same periods: 


Year. ‘Churches. Members. Increase. 
1825, - 9 2,454 
1830, - 2 3,031 23 per cent. 
1835, - 18 4,061 = 9 ga 086 
1840, ae 5,528 36 aucuise 
1845, - 23 8,375 52 sé 
1850, - 28 8,556 oan ae 
1855, D7 7,993 63 decrease. 
Population. Increase. 
1825, 7 - 166,086 
1830, - = * 202,589 22 per cent. 
1835, - a 270,089 33) wis 
1840, - *. . 912,852 14, 78 
1845, - - 371,223 197. 6 
1850, - - 515,394 a 
1855, - - 633,189 oom ee 


These figures show that our churches 
were gaining in numbers up to 1845, fully 
equal to the increase of the population. The 
next five years there was a small increase of 
only two per cent., while in the last five 
years we have decreased six and a half per 
cent. 


It is remarkable, that after so many years 
of steady increase, we should thus retro- 
grade. Our principles remain the same. 
Our benevolent organizations have increas- 
ed, and we have more commodious houses of 
worship, and more wealth. Externally, we 
have had prosperity, but in the great work 
of the conversion of the soul to God our la- 
bors have not been blessed so much as for- 
merly. The past ten years, 3,914 have been 
added to our churches by baptism, while 
in the preceding five years 4,419 were ad- 
ded. 


We trust this subject will receive the 
prayerful consideration of every Christian. 
The arm of the Lord is not shortened, that it 
cannot save. If we but plant and water in 
his name, and for his glory, he has promised 
the increase. Is it not time that we pray 
that God, in his infinite goodness, would 
favor us more richly with his blessing? 


The increase in Brooklyn and Williams- 
burgh has been much greater than in the 
city of New York, as will be seen from the 
following table ;of members of churches in 
the three cities, in each year from 1840 to 
1855: 


Year. New York. Brooklyn. W’msburgh. Totat 
1840, 5,528 599 31 6,158 
1841, 5,856. 735 29 6,626 
1842, 6,995 832 47 7,87 
1843, 8,001 1,021 111 9,133 
1844, 8,314 1,029 115 9,458 
1845, 8,375 1,012 140 9,527 
1846, 8,392 1,019 167 9,578 
1847; 8,485 1,007 200 9,692 
1848, 8,925. 1,137 220 10,282 
1849, 8,764 1,262 251 10,277 
1850, 8,556 1,384 245 10,185 
1851, 8,674 1,420 275 10,372 
1852, 8,958 1,466 324 10,748 
1853, 8,566 1,563 405 10,534 
1854, 8,286 1,654 434 10,374 
1855, 7,993 1,815 561 10,369 


The facts thus published are not particu- 
larly flattering to our denominational repu- 
tation. Yet it is well to look at things as 
they are, that we may the more intelligently 
estimate the obligations resting upon us. 
What are the causes of this retrograde 
movement? Is there a remedy within our 
reach? And shall that remedy be sought 
and applied? 


Has the spirit of the world so taken pos- 
session of professed Christians, that they 
have little or no direct Christian influence 
on their fellow-men? Has the spirit of con- 
troversy, within the last few years, led 
Christian men to spend the time and 
strength in assailing each other, which 
should have been given to the work of win- 
ning souls to Christ? Have pastors, the 
spiritual leaders of the churches, allowed 
themselves to be so far absorbed with other 
cares, that their pulpits, and prayer meet- 
ings, and pastoral duties, have been neg- 
lected? Has it become a common opinion 
in the churches, that Christian people can 
doso much good by proxy through our bene- 
volent organizations, that they are excused 
from personal effort for the salvation of 
souls? Wesuggest these inquiries for earn- 
est and prayerful thought. 


EDITOR’S GARNER OF GLEANINGS. 


— 


CuristiAN Inpex.—The Rev. J. F. Dagg 
has resigned the editorship of this journal, 
and the Rev. T. D. Martin has been appointed 
his successor till the Ist of July 1856. 

Brother Dagg has been connected with 
the paper as editor for six years, and has 
ably discharged the duties of his responsible 
office. During that time about 900 names 
have been added to the list of subscribers, 
and he leaves it in a prosperous condition, 
We regret his retirement from the corps 


editorial. 
CHEROKEE Baptist CoLupce, GEORGIA.— 


This new college is located in Cassville, 
Georgia. Rev. Thomas Rambout has been 
-elected Chairman and Professor of Ancient 
Languages. Rev. William H. Robert fills 
the chairs of Mathematics and Natural 
Science. Rev. W. H. Whilden (returned 
missionary from Canton), the chairs of 
Belles Lettres and Moral Philosophy. 

The young college takes the field under 
favérable auspices. Western Georgia is 
fully able to endow and support it hand- 
somely. With an eye to foster its educa- 
tional interests, the Western Convention has 
been formed. 

Since the above was in type, we learn 
that the new College Building at Cassville, 
Geo., was consumed by fire on Friday night, 
January 4th. The disaster is supposed to 
be the result of carelessness on the part of 
servants. The trustees have determined to 
rebuild, and the citizens of the vicinity have 
promised liberalaid, 

Onr Otow Hook. 

In consequence of the absence of the new 
Proprietor of the Memorial when the Janu- 
ary number was issued, there failed to ap- 
pear a proper notice of the change. It was 
simply intimated on the cover of the work, 
from which it will be seen that it is not so 
much a change as an accession of editors; 
-and it is hoped that the present volume may 
fully sustain and enlarge the reputation 
gained by the preceding ones. 

Rev. B. Manty, Jr., is now the sole Pro- 
prietor and responsible Editor of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Memorial; and the former Editor 
takes advantage of the temporary absence 
of Mr. Manly to say what he would not be 
permitted to say were the new editor at 
home—that no man in our ranks is better 
fitted for such a position, if an earnest inte- 
rest in all that pertains to the welfare and 
prosperity of our denomination—thorough 
scholarship—untiring industry —cultivated 
tastes—and a genial catholic pious spirit— 
are the qualifications necessary to efficiency 
and success. 
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It will be the aim of the Editors to make 
the Memorial a sort of inter-communicatory 
medium between all sections of our land, to 
convey to our bréthren in each section a 
monthly epitome of what is going on in all 
others. It will not be local, sectional, or 
controversial, but striving to rise to a higher 
stand-point, look over the whole country, 
and gleaning what may be of common inte- 
rest and of permanent value, chronicle all in 
a form worthy of preservation. With a 
subscription list in every State, and almost 
every territory of the Union, it already 
possesses advantages which no other period- 
ical of our denomination can claim for main- 
taining this general character. It only 
needs to be liberally sustained—as we believe 
it will be—to render it a most important 
compendium of denominational annals and 
statistics, possessing a common present inte- 
rest in all parts of the land, and becoming 
more and more valuable as a work of refer- 
ence to the past. 

Of the new names associated with that of 
Mr. Manly we need say but little. Rev. 
Dr. Manly of Charleston, S. C., has been 
long and favorably known as a successful 
minister of Christ, and asthe President of 
the University of Alabama, and whatever 
may come from his experienced pen, will be 
welcomed with interest and read with profit. 
Rey. Thos. F. Curtis, Professor of Theology 
in the University at Lewisburg, Penn., has 
won for himself a prominent place in the af- 
fections of his brethren by his able works on 
“Communion,” and on the ‘Progress of 
Baptist principles,” as well as by his more 
unostentatious ministerial and educational 
labors, and we know that whatever he may 
contribute to the Memorial will be worthy 
the attention of its readers. 

We therefore confidently commend the 
work with its new proprietors and editors to 
the continued and enlarged encouragement 
of our brethren in all sections of our com- 
mon country. B. 


REMITTANCES, ETC.—AI] the sums due for 
past volumes. of the Memorial are to be paid 
to Rev. B. Manly, Jr,, Richmond, Va., and 
as there are considerable arrearages unpaid, 
we hope that subscribers will forward them 
with their renewed subscriptions at once. 


B. 


Back Vo.umes.—Complete sets for the 
year 1855 and a few for the year 1854 canbe 
supplied to those desiring them. They will 
be forwarded to those ordering them neatly 
bound at $1 50 per volume. B. 


The Monthly Aecord. | 


Baptisms Reported. 


ALABAMA. 

Hoke’s Bluff, A. H. Chandler, 23 

Tuskaloosa, Tuskaloosa, A.J. Battle,* 30 

Pea River, Pike, 30 
ARKANSAS. 


Rocky Bayou, Izard, J. W. Miller, 16 


Evergreen, Conecuh, J.E.Duven, 5 
Antioch, J. W. Miller, 15 
BRITISH PROVINCES. 

Salisbury, N B., W. A. Coleman, 19 
Wolfville, sc S. De Bois, 3 
ILLINOIS. 

Fidelity, Jersey, B. B. Hamilton, 10 
Carmi, White, Thos. Stokes, 21 
Mahomet, Champaign, W.R.Combs, 30 
INDIANA. 

New Providence, Vigo, T. N. Robertson, 9 
Ebenezer, Dearborn, J. Cell, 16 
KENTUCKY. 

Middleton, Jefferson, S. Thomas, 14 
Station, McLean, W.R. Welch, 8 

Grant, W.Cleaveland, 11 
Crooked Creek, W.Cleaveland, 11 
Belleview, Christian, A.W. Meacham, 8 

Meade, G. H. Hicks, 10 
Hill Grove, Meade, ae ik alent 10 
New Bethel, Boone, A. W. Mullins, 5 
Wilmington, Kenton, BE Noes “ 38 
ShortCreek, Pendleton, “ “ se 17 
Bank Lick, Renton, :'** ~** “ 8 
Willow Creek, Brachen, Cara =e 15 
Ten Mile, Gallatin, LL. Lee, 46 
Oakland, Christian, P. H. Todd, 4 
Warsaw, Gallatin, “© 8 «€ 3 


Constantine, Breckenridge, E. T. Hickerson, 2 


Spottsville, Daviess, I.S. Allen, 9 


* Including former reports. 


Churches. Counties. Administrators. No. 
Three Spring, Barren, Jas. Brooks, 17 
Rock Springs, Barren, S. P. Forgy; 8 
Zion, Ohio, J. P. Ellis, 11 
Louisville, (Walnut st.,) W. W. Everts, * 40 


Mt. Washington, Bullitt, P.B.Samuels, 12 


Simpsonville, Shelby, W.W.Foree, 9 

Willis Mills, Ohio, J.P. Ellis, 11 

Donaldson’s Creek, Christian, S. ¥. Trimble, 4 
MAINE. 

Harrison, Cumberland, D.Jewell, ® 7 
Orland, Hancock, Mr. Bachelder, 1 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore, (7th ch.,) R. Fuller, 4 
Baltimore, (Ist ch.,) R. W. Williams, 2 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

West Boylston, Worcester, J. Darrow, 5 
MICHIGAN. 

Ceresco, Calhoun, S. Chase, 20 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Yockana, Lafayette, J.J. Sledge, 19 


MISSOURI. 
Monroe co., 18 
NEW GRENADA. 

Providence, St. Andres, P. P. Livingston, 10 
NEW JERSEY. 

W. Barnhurst, 7 


Mr. Goodno, 70 


Florence, Burlington, 


Bordentown, Burlington, 


Columbus, he C. W. Denison, 5 
Woodstown, Salem, A. Harvey, 11 
NEW YORK. 

Williamsburg, (3dch.,) L. Black, 7 


New York, Bloomingdale, J. W. Holman,* 18 


Sandford, Broome, Mr. Balcom, 3 
West Bainbridge, Chenango, “* 6 
New York, Harlem, J. Ballard, 25 
Gloversville, Fulton, I. Westcott, 25 
Cold Spring, Putnam, P. Bennett, 16 
Baldwinsville, Onondaga, 7 
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Churches. Counties. Administrators. No. 
Fayetteville, Onondaga, 27 
Buffalo, (Washingtonst.,)J. H. Smith, 7 
Corning, Steuben, 35 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Bethel, Montgomery, A.D. Blackwood, 47 
Love’s Creek, Chatham, M. Maury, 50 
. OREGON. 
Providence, E. Fisher, 20 
Corvalle’s, Lane, Mr. Hill, it, 
Lacreil, aS 5 
Lebanon, 6 


French Prairie, 


G.C. Chandler, 4 


OHIO. 

Middletown, Butler, A. Guy,° 31 
Cincinnati, (High st.,) inahagig 
Lowell, Washington, Mr. Huff, 24 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Davisville, Bucks, Earle, 35 
Uniontown, Fayette, Wm. Wood, 76 
Aldenville, Wayne, N.Callender, 2 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, R. F. Young, 22 


Pine Creek, 


Logan’s Valley, Blair, 
Chester, 

Huntingdon, J.B. Williams, ¢ 
Bradford, J. R. Morris, 10 


Phoenixville, 
Mill Creek, 


Herricksville, 


Armstrong, 


A.B. Runyan, 5 
G. W. Young, 7 
W.S. Hall, 17 


Germantown, Philadelphia, C.W. Anable, 3 


Plymouth, fs T. C. Trotter, 7 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, (South ch.,) A.H. Stowell, 11 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Antioch, Orangeburg, H. W. Mahone, 8 
Fairfield, T. D. Gwin, 40 
TENNESSEE. 

Shady Grove, Monroe, W. TT. Russell, 7 
Zion Hill, McMim, 16 
Spring Creek, Monroe, 30 
Mt. of Olives, J. M. Stansberry, 8 
Prospect, Grainger, T. J. Lane, 17 
Hawkins, “¢ "©" ¢ 10 
Tidwell’s Ridge, Grainger, W. J. Reed, 10 
Bethel South, = 58 


Mansfield Gap, 


Jefferson, W.J. Reed, 20 


Knox, Mr. Hines, 13 


Churches. Administrators. No. 


J.S.Grubb, 20 


Counties. 


Powder Spring Gap, 


Tazewell, Claiborne, W. H. Harp, 38 

Sinking Creek, Knox, J. H. Underwood, 25 

Buffalo Ridge, M. V. Kitzmiller, 12 
TEXAS. 

Cameron, Milam, 14 
Huntsville, Walker, J. W. D.Creath,18 
VERMONT. 

Sharon, Windsor, P. Chamberlain, 2 
Burlington, Chittenden, H.H.Burrington, 2 
VIRGINIA. 


Capon Bridge, Hampshire, G. W. Harris, 4 
N. T. Stephensburg, Culpeper, ** “ = ¢* 2 


Adiel, Nelson, J.E. Massey, 16 
Mt. Ed., Albemarles 6665 £5 3 
Grove Creek, Gilmer, Jno. Woofter, 4 
Leading Creek, ‘ Hy < 6 
Glenville, = “ re 3 
Cedar Creek, i) 
Ebenezer, Preston, D. B. Purinton, 2 
Richmond, Grace st., J.B. Jeter, 5 

Floyd, T.C. Goggin, 3 
Beaverdam, Bedford, T.N. Sanderson, 7 

Greenbrier, M. Bibb, Jr., 17 


Lower Northampton, 


Red Bank, 


J.G. Council, 17 
Northampton, *“ “8° 5 
Sink’s Grove, Greenbrier, 


Mt. Pisgah, 


M. T. Bibb, 10 
Orange, H. Frazer, 6 
Harmony Grove, Monongalia,G. F.C.Conn, 14 


Mt. Pleasant, A. Barnett, 18 


Ebenezer, Brooke, J. Russell, 7 
Total, 1,707 
Churches Constituted. 
Names. Where. When. Mem. 
Bethlehem, Spencer, Ia., Oct. 13 
Vermilion co.Ill., Oct. 25, 17 
Pine Flat, Baldwin, Ala., Noy. 22, 8 
Locust Grove, Floyd, Va., Dec. 1, 
N.T. Stephensburg, Culpeper, Va., Dec. 2, 16 
Pine Grove, C.W., Dec.5, 
Galt, C. W.,  Dec., 
Picton, N.S., “* Dec, (12 
Middletown, Jefferson, Ky., Dec:, 26 
Warsaw, Duplin, N. C.; Dec. 27, 28 
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Neo Church Britices. 
Where. When. Cost. 
Waldoboro’ Neck, Lincoln, Me., Noy. 22, 
First Creek, Pa,, Dec., 
Flint, Genessee, Mich., Dec., 
North Auburn, Wyoming, Pa., Dec. 8, 
Mangerville, N. B., Dec. 15, 
Merton, Waukesha, Wis.,- Dec. 20, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Dec. 25, $3,100 
Center Branch, Va., Dec. 30, 
Cape May C.H., N.J., Dec. 30, 
Hemington, Tayler, Va., Jan. 6, 


Clarkesville, Albany,N. Y., Jan. 17, 


Plymouth, Wayne, Mich., Jan. 16, 
@rdinations. 
Names. Where. When. 


Mr. Livingston, Provi’ce, New Grenada, Oct. 
B. W. Rogers, Fredericksburg, C. W., Nov. 21 
Z. W.Camfield, Boston, C. W.,: Noy. 27 


Jno. W.Jones, N. T. Stephensburg, Va., Dec. 3 


J.H.Barker, McConneilsville,O., Dec. 

L. B. Gurney, S. Hannon, Mass,, Dec. 4 
A. J. Buel, Holmes co., O., Dec. 

G. D. Boardman, Barnwell, S. C., Dec. 9 
T.H. Pritchard, Hertford, N.C., Dec. 9 
S. Richardson, Eastport, Me., Dec. 21 
W.A. Russell, Monroe, Io., Dec. 21 


Thos. Lowther, Logan’s Valley, Pa., Dec. 25 
H. H. Burrington, Burlington, Vt., Dec. 27 


P.H.Henson, Fluvanna co., Va., Jan. 2 


J. H. Peters, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. .3 
Weaths of Baptist Ministers. 
Names. Residences. Time. Age. 
Z. Street, Glebe Landing, Va., Oct. 1, 51 
J.S. Shadrack, Edgefield, S,C., Nov. 19, 48 
Joshua Bradley, St. Paul, Min., Nov. 22, 84 


S. W. Price, Washington, D. C., Dec. 13, 30 
Wm. Bentley, Wethersfield, Ct., Dec. 24, 84 
Wm. Keene, Washington co., Tenn., Dec. 28, 


Jos. Baker, Caroline co., Va., Jan., 


Ministers Bece’d fvom other Dernomin's: 
Mr. Showers, Methodist, Owensburg, O., Nov. 
W. A. Russell, Methodist, Monroe, Io., Dec. 
H T Lampton, Me’st, Breckinridge co, Ky, Decl 
B. P. Brown, Methodist, Bayham, C. W., Dec 1 
Clerical Memovals and Settlements. 


Names. Whence. Where. 
Allen, N. F.,  Natic,R.1I., Jewett City, Ct. 
Bailey, W., Lubec, Me., St. Andrews, N.B. 


Bassett, J., 
Barrett, Wm., 


Manchester, Rose Hill, Ia. 

O, Mead’s Creek, N. Y. 
Bateman, Jno., Sp’g Creek, Ten., Pontotoc, Miss 
Bennett, Perry, Cold Sp’g,N Y,Winchester,N Y 
Buckner, X X, Taylorsville, Ky, Columbia, Mo 
Bunhan, L., Harrison, Me. 
Cohen, A. D., Charleston, St. Helenaville, S.C. 


Conover, E., Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 


Craig, R.B., Lebanon, Thorntown, Ia. 
Dagg, J. F., Penfield, Atalanta, Ga. 

De Bois, S. A., Wolfville, N. B. 
Ferguson, N., Milo, N. Y. 


Gibbs,G. W., Harlem, N. Y., Tamaqua, Pa. 
New Bedford, Mass 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Graves, J. M., Brighton, 
Gregory, A. M., 

Hillyer, 8.G., Penfield, Rome, Ga. 
Johnston, G. W., Raleigh, Greenville, N.C. 
Ketcham, F., Rock Island, Cordova, Ill. 
Kingsbery, S A, Damaricotta,‘'Me, Milwaukie W 
Leak, Josiah, Stanford, K., Mo. 
Mullens, A. W., 
Mylne, Wm., 
Nelson, W. F., Greenfield, Mass., Wickford, RI 
Phillips, W. S., Chesterfield, Wales, Mass. 
Richardson, S., Newton Sem., Eastport, Me.. 


Robertson, T.N., Washington, la. 
Robinson, A. A., Wales, Mass., Suffield, Ct. 
Roney, Wm., Allawaystown,N. J. 

Sawyer, A. W., Wolfville, N. B. 
Skinner,T.E. Petersburg, Va., Raleigh, N.C. 
Smith,J.L., Danville, Nicholasville, Ky. 
Spalding, A. T., Aiken, S. C , Madison, Geo. 
Tenney, E., Manchester, Mich. 
Thompson, Dutchess co., N. Y., Cornwall, Ct. 
Whitman, A., Belleville, Mich. 


Morning View, Ky. 


Louisa C. H., Jackson’s Va. 


Wise, U. W., Penfield, Geo. 
Wood, E. G., Delaware, Kenton, O. 
Worrall, T. D., Lowell, Mass. 


—_ 
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The Memorial to tis Friends, 

Ricumonp, Va., March 1, 1856. 
OURTEEN years, and more, have I 
been in the world; and in these 
days of short lived publications, that is 
saying a good deal. It is true that I am 
not quite ‘‘sweet sixteen,” but so near it 
that there is no joking aboutit. Though 
“a little sister,’ with small pretensions, 
I feel like writing a general epistle to 
my numerous friends, to congratulate 
them on the fact that I have lived so 

long. . 

I have been a great talker,—no unu- 
sual quality in a yourg lady. It would 
be really curious to count up how much 
T have said during these fourteen years 
of my life; for I began talking as soon 
as I was born, and I have been at it 
ever since. I may have said some foolish 
things, and probably some useless things; 
but, on the whole, I am sure I have 
said a great many good things. This I 
can say, without violating proper mod- 
esty, for I have very often. had wise and 
good and great men to tell me what to 
say ; such as Dr. Babcock, and Dr. Dow- 
ling, and Dr. Choules, and Dr. Way- 
land,and Dr. Burrows; and I have faith- 
fully repeated their words. Some of 
them are living, and will tell me some 
other things to say to you; and some 
are dead, yet through me they may “yet 
speak.” — | 

And then I have been a great reader 
too; in fact, a perfect book-worm, or 
rather newspaper-worm. For wherever 
I found a piece of interesting news, or 
any important matter, I actually bit it 


out, with a pair of long incisory teeth 
I have,:(sometimes called scissors, for 
short,) in order that I might be the more 
sure to remember and tell it; and the 
papers always looked as if a. worm had 
been among them indeed, after I was 
done with them. 

Besides all this, I have been quite a 
traveller ; forI have visited every month 
a great many families, and these scat- 
tered through nearly all the states and 
territories of this Union, and the British 
Provinces also. And I have told them 
all about the news, and how the churches 
were doing, giving them sometimes an 
account of the present, sometimesa pic- 
ture of the past, and now and then almost 
a peep into the future. I have scat- 
tered pictures of the new churches and 
colleges that our brethren had built, and 
of some of the eminent men that have 
adorned our denomination. In short I 
have been a very busy little body, and 
yet I have always tried to mind my own 
business,—to do all the good I could, 
and as little harm as possible. 

But you will think I am gettingrather 
vain, if I goon to speak so much of 
myself and my past doings. J am sure 
I should not like to lose your good opin- 
ion of me, or have you turn me away 
from your doors, or write “REFUSED” 
upon my forehead, and start me back 
homewards. So I will say no more in 
my own praise. But there is a fault 
which I wish to confess, and if you will 
hold your ear close—close—closer—a lit- 
tle closer /—I will tell it to you: 

The fact is, I have been a great spend- 
thrift. I am ashamed to say it, but it 
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is really so. My last guardian told me— 
and what is worse, he actually publish- 
ed it—that I had cost him at least $500 
more than my income, and even then, 
never paid acent of tuition money to 
my instructor. So he resigned the 
guardianship. And now my new guar- 
dian is making arrangements to give me 
additional facilities for instruction, and 
let me travel even more than I have 
done, and I should not wonder if he 
finds out that I can spend money faster 
than I can make it. 

But now, as I have told you how 
great a spendthrift I have been, I must 
explain how it happened. .I have been 
in the habit, wherever I went, of leaving 
a little present behind me; sometimes 
a flower of literature, sometimes a gem 
of poetry, sometimes a daguerreotype of 
a beautiful edifice, or honored minister, 
but always something valuable. And 
I have expended all the money I got, in 
thus enriching you, my friends, yes, you / 
That is the way it happened. 

But I must close. I am going to 
make a simple request of you all. I 
intend to set out on my travels before 
long, again. Iam so fondof your com- 
pany, that, the truth is, I could not live 
without it. But it costs money even for 
little ladies like me to travel—and then 
you know one must wear clothes, too, 
and obtain tuition, and books to read &c., 
and those cost money. What I want 
you to do, is to look in your pocket-book 
and get a little gold dollar, and wrap it 
up ina bit of paper, and then put it 
into a letter along with your name and 
residence, and direct it to me at Rich- 
mond, Va., and I will be duly grateful, 
and will be sure to come and see you; 
and I think I can promise todo you 
more than a dollar’s worth of good. 
Now, will you? This is all at present 
from 

Your affectionate 
A. B. MEMORIAL. 
_ P. 8. Please don’t neglect about that 
dollar ! 


Christians, Fellow Helpers to the 
Truth. 


HIS may seem like a strange expres- 
sion, but it is a Scriptural one. 
The Apostle John, in writing to “the 
well beloved Gaius,” commends him for 
his kind treatment of certain brethren 
who seem to have been travelling mis- 
sionaries, and says, ““We ought to re- 
ceive such, that we might be fellow 
helpers to the truth.” 

1, There was then necessity for help- 
ing the truth, for lending it influence, 
and giving it spread, and actively aiding 
in its advancement. It was then neces- 
sary, when the truth was free from cor- 
ruptions by transmission, when the 
Apostles were still living to proclaim the 
truth they heard from Christ’s own lips, 
and when the miraculous. influences of 
the Holy Spirit were vouchsafed to the 
church, certainly that necessity cannot 
be imagined to have diminished now. 

2. It is implied that in this duty we 
should co-operate, and be not merely 
helpers to the truth, but. fellow-helpers. 
The principle of voluntary association 
and union for benevolent purposes was 
not only here but elsewhere recognized 
by the primitive Christians, and acted on 
as far as was necessary for their pur- 
poses and adapted to their circumstances. 


The particular form in which they 
should unite their efforts, was to be de- 
cided in many respects, by the peculiar- 
ities of each case, as it arose. But the 
same principle was applicable to all. 

3. It seems also an obvious inference 
that this helping atl spreading the 
truth by joint effort, ought to be a dis- 
tinct object, carefully aimed at and pa- 
tiently prosecuted. The Apostle’s com- 
mand todo one thing “that we might 
be fellow helpers to the truth,” implies 
that it is equally a duty to do every oth- 
er right thing which may promote the 
same object. We ought therefore to 
intend to help the truth, and search for 
and adopt means by which we also 
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might become fellow helpers to the 
truth. 


4, The duty of helping the truth was 
one binding on all the church. ‘We 
ought to receive such that we might be 
fellow-helpers to the truth.” Who are 
ment by “we?” We Christians,—we 
who love the truth,—we, who are, both 
by purchase, and by covenant, the 
servants of Jesus,—all the followers of 
the Lamb. | 


To help the truth does not mean to 
add to or take from it; it does not mean 
to hide one part, and dwell exclusively 
on other portions which we may con- 
ceive more palatable to men; it does 
not mean to bring to its assistance 
carnal weapons, or to use in its advance- 
ment the unhallowed passions of men, 


their pride or their ambition ; it does not | 


mean to exercise our invention in devi- 
sing any sort or degree of modification 
or extraneous embelishment. All addi- 
tions, subtractions, concealments and 
foreign aids are not helpers, but hin- 
drances, however well meant. 


It means, to use every method to 
spread the simple unadulterated truth 
where it is not known, and to remove 
every hindrance to its influence where it 
is. And since we are to become fellow- 
helpers to the truth, joint or associated 
effort seems to be required. Such is the 
duty implied in the text. 


The reasons why we should become 
fellow-helpers to the truth are obvious 
and abundant. 


The very fact that we possess and 
believe the truth involves not only the 
duty of sincerely acting on it ourselves, 
but also seeking to extend the knowledge 
and influence of it. That mistaken 
liberalism, falsely called charity, which 
recognizes no distinction in value be- 
tween truth and error, which is equally 
pleased, or perhaps equally indifferent, 
about the success of either, is far remoy- 
ed from the scriptural charity, which 
“rejoiceth notin iniquity but rejoiceth 
in the truth.” 
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Our obligations to God require this 
of us, for he commands it. We are to 
proclaim Christ, to preach the gospel to 
every creature, to shew forth our Lord’s 
death, to teach all nations, to be not 
merely the depository, but the dissemi- 
nators, of the truth revealed to us; for 
“we cannot but speak of the thiugs 
which we have heard and seen.” 

Love to our fellow man requires it also 
for the truth is able and designed to 
benefit him. We thus perceive the 
duty rests “on both tables of the great 
law—love to God, and to our neighbor. 

We might add that it would seem to 
be a high privilege, an exalted honor, to 
be permitted to help the truth. God 
might have given the truth universal 
diffusion, without human instrumental- 
ity; and some may wish that he had 
done so, and relieved them of the burden. 
But he did not so inthe Apostles’ times, 
he does not so now; and we thank God 
that he does not, but permits us to be 
fellow-helpers to the truth. The truth 
is silent, itis motionless anddumb. We 
must give it voice, that the millions in 
darkness may hear the glad tidings, and 
be guided to the true life. The truth is 
a fountain whose stream murmurs along 
at the feet of the gasping, dying sufferer, 
who is unable to reach it himself; ours 
is the blessed privilege to raise the cup 
to his lips, and bid him drink. The 
truth is as seed stored up in a granery; 
it must be carried to the field and sowed, 
and then the rains, and dews and sun- 
shine of Heaven shall cause it to fructify. 

The fact is, however, that the truth 
does not so much need our help as we 
need to be fellow-helpers to it. Because 
Gaius did so, his soul was in health and 
prosperity. As fire grews hotter by 
spreading, as metal becomes bright by 
polishing, as man grows strong by using 
his strength, so by helping the truth, we 
are helped ourselves. No man can af- 
ford to abstain from active advocacy of 
the truth. He learns it better, he loves 
it more, he lives it more perfectly by 
striving to teach others. 
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It is almost too obvious to need re- 
mark, that these principles necessarily 
apply to truth, all truth, truth in its 
integrity, completeness and consistency. 
In speaking, therefore, of this duty, we 
include not merely those parts of truth 
which we hold in common with other 
denominations of Christians, but also 
those which distinguish us as Baptists. 
We can see no reason why the general 
principles stated above, are not applica- 
ble to our distinguishing sentiments, as 
well as to any other part of the truth 
which we hold. Are those distinguish- 
ing sentiments true? If not, they ought 
to be abandoned, exposed and opposed. 
If they are true they should be sustained 
and diffused. 

But it is said that they are of no con- 
sequence, mere non-essentials. This is 
so far from being the case that their re- 
ception or rejection draws along with 
it a train of consequences, which, if 
legitimately followed out, leads to the 
most fundamental diversity of sentiment. 
It is a mistake to imagine that the ques- 
tions between us and others are mere 
questions about “much water or little 
water,’ a few drops more or less, or 
about a few years earlier or later in the 
administration of baptism, about modes 
and forms, about names and trifles. 

There are two grand principles at 
stake, One is the supreme authority of 
Jesus Christ in his church, so that no 
mortal, nor angel, nor assembly of mor- 
tals or angels has the authority to add to, 
or take from what he has commanded, 
to say that it is not important to be 
obeyed, or that something else will do 
as well. No Church, or State, Bishop, 
Pope or King may come in between us 
and Jesus Christ, and add to or set aside 
any portion of what he has said. The 
Bible, the whole Bible, the Bible 
alone, is our religion; and when the 
question arises, whether the commands 
of Jesus shall be interpreted according 
to their natural and most obvious signi- 
fication, and unhesitatingly and invaria- 
bly obeyed, whether convenient, fashion- 
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able or not—we can make but one reply. 
. The second grand principle is, that 
men become Christians, or members of 
Christ’s true church, by a spiritual 
change, divinely wrought,—not by any 
form or ceremony, on the one hand, 
nor by any mere moral effiicacy of the 
truth on the other. Hence we can 
neither baptize unconscious and confess- 
edly unregenerate infants, to make them 
members of the church, as some, or 
because they are members, as others ; nor 
can we concede that any measure or set 
of measures, any ceremony commanded 
or uncommanded, any thing in earth or 
heaven, short of God’s Truth applied by 
God's Spirit, can effect the remission of 
sins, or the sanctifylng of the soul. Now 
these two doctrines, the supremacy of 
the Son, and the efficiency of the Spirit, 
would both be compromised, we con- 
ceive, by an abandonment of our dis- 
tinguishing tenets. 

We shall not stop to develope these 
principles further, or to show in detail, 
the various ramifications into which they 
naturally grow. Their importance will 
be conceded universally, at a glance. 
We need not then further urge how im- 
portant it is that these principles be 
firmly held, thoroughly understood and 
faithfully carried out by those who pro- 
fess them, and actively spread among 
those who either do not hold them, or 
hold other things inconsistent with them, 
which partially nullify and destroy their 
excellent. influence. 

This suggests an objection which has 
often risen in many minds. It is asked, 
“Do you mean to intimate that none 
but Baptists hold or value the principles 
just indicated?” Far from it, There 
are thousands of pious men in all de- 
nominations of Christians to whom those 
principles are dear. We may go further, 
and say they are dear to every pious 
man of whatever name. And, precisely 
because we love these and kindred prin- 
ciples, we love those men, we cannot help 
loving them. He that can see no good 
out his own sect, or cannot reverence 
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and admire it when seen, must have a 
- very narrow, or a very bad heart; but 
the man that can discover no difference 
between denouncing good men, which 
we would not do, and disapproving their 
errors, which we must do,—who can see 
no possibility of loving and honoring 
brethren whose views we regard as 
wrong, must have rather a weak head. 
Be it understood, then, that we do not 
mean to say, we do not say, that our 
brethren in other denominations are not 
sincerely attached to the great principles 
we have named; but that they hold or 
countenance things which are diametri- 
cally opposed to those. principles, viz: 
the substitution of something else for 
that baptism which Carist appointed 
and the application of the ordinances for 
unscriptural purposes and to nnscriptu- 
ral subjects. 

While, therefore, we trust we shall 
never cease to rejoice that men are in 
any way made holier and fitter for 
heaven, and to feel a deep interest in the 
welfare of every evangelical church,— 
we feel and think we ought to feel a 
particular joy, when men, in becoming 
Christians, become Baptists, receiving 
not merely the truth, but the whole 
truth as we understand it; and give in 
their adhesion, not only to Christ as he 
was preached by the Apostles, but to his 
ordinances, as they were delivered by 
the same inspired authority. 

B. M. Je. 


Facts ror tHe THouGHTruL.—The 
whole number of persons convicted of 
crimes in the State of New York, from 
1840 to 1848, inclusive, was 28,848. Of 
these, 1182 were returned as having a 
“common education: 414 as having a 


tolerably good education, and 128 only | 


as well educated.” Of the remaining 
26,225, about half were able merely to 
read and write; the residue were desti- 
tute of any education whatever. 

When I put my finger on my pulse, it 


tells me at the same time, that I ama 
living and a dying man. 


Does the Phrase, Son of God, eber 
imply the Divinity of Christ ? 


NUE term “Son,” by a natural associ- 
ation of ideas, has, in scripture, as 
elsewhere, been frequently used in other 
senses beside its primitive. Like the 
Hebrew equivalent for this word, far 
from being limited in meaning to ‘a male 
child,’ it is used to designate many rela- 
tions similar to those which exist 
between father and son. Thus, Eli 
called Samuel ‘‘my son,” and Paul calls 
Timothy “my own son in the faith.” 

In connection with other terms, the He- 
brew correlative particularly is used in a 
highly figurative manner. An angry man 
is a son of Belial, a wicked man a son 
of perdition. An arrow, even, is a son 
of the bow. In these cases, the term is 
used to denote derivation of existence. 


In others, it is used to express simuar- 
ity of quality, whether good or bad; 
identity, from the idea that the son par- 
takes of the express nature of the father, 
Thus, a strong man is a son of strength, 
a proud man, “a son of pride.” Those 
who teach or prophecy, are, in ii. Kings, 
continually termed “Sons of the Pro- 
phets.” In this sense, Ezekiel is address- 
ed more than eighty times as “son of 
man.” And thus it is, that the Saviour 
is prophesied of in Daniel, as “the son 
of man,” and that he assumes this as his 
favorite title, meaning that he was truly, 
perfectly, identically man. 

The phrase, “Son of God,” then, is 
also used very figuratively, as we might 
expect, and applied sometimes fo men, 
sometimes to angels, and above all to our 
Lord. Applied to the first of these, it is 
used toexpress; 1. Immediate derivation 
of existence, Luke iii. 88. “Enos was the 
son of Seth, who was the son of Adam, 
who was the son of God.” 2. General 
holiness of character. Hence, righteous 
men, on account of their likeness to 
God, are thus designated. “Blessed are 
the peace-makers, for they shal] be call- 
ed the children of God.” (Matt. v. 9.) 
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“The sons of God saw the daughters of 
men, that they were fair.” (3.) The 
objects of God’s special favor, are, by 
a natural figure, so termed—the children 
of Israel, for instance. “The Lord ab- 
horred them because of the provoking 
of his sons.” Solomon, “I will be to 
him a father, and he shall be to mea 
son.” (4.) Ina yet more distinct sense, 
the regenerate, as specially begotten of 
the Spirit of God, Johni. 11, 12. “As 
many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God.” 
“Behold, what manner of love the Fath- 
er hath bestowed on us, that we should 
be called the sons of God?” 

In regard to angels, this phrase is 
used to express their more spiritual 
nature than man; their more near ap- 
proach to the divine image, both in holi- 
ness and in spirituality; “the sons of 
God shouted for joy.” 

We now, then, come to the more diffi- 
cult task,-but principal object of this 
dissertation, i. e., to ascertain the sense 
or senses in which “Son of God” is ap- 
plied to our Lord. 

In regard to our Lord, it is said to be 
applied, (1.) Zo his human nature, 
Luke i. 85. “The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the High- 
est shall overshadow thee; therefore also 
that holy thing, which shall be born of 
thee, shall be called the Son of God.” 

On this passage, however, be it re- 
marked, Ist, That while, in these words, 
the title, “Son of God,” ts applied to the 
human nature of the Saviour inclusively, 
it is not necessarily so used exclusively ; 
for while this text furnishes one sense in 
which this title is applied, it says noth- 
ing to lead us to suppose there may not 
be higher senses in which it is made use 
of—further reasons why our Lord is 
thus designated. There are indeed abun- 
dant proofs that, upon grounds quite 
independent of the miraculous concep- 
tion, he is styled “the Son of God.’ 
Thus, Nathaniel, a "stranger to Jesus 
knowing Lim only as the son of Joseph, 
after the flesh, in consequence of a re- 


markable proof of his omniscience, 
declared, “Thou art the Son of God.” — 
The Saviour himself never lays claims to 
this title on account of the wonderful 
manner of his birth, but because of his 
miracles and divine mission. John v. 
18, &c. When, too, Peter declares, 
“Thou art the son of the living God,” 
Jesus replies, “Flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee;” whereas, if he 
only made use of this title in reference 
to the human nature of Christ, and the 
manner of his birth, what he knew was 
revealed to him by flesh and blood. 

Is, then, this phrase, “Son of God,” 
ever distinctly applied to the complex na- 
ture of our Lord? It certainly seems to 
be in the fifth of John, in repeated in- 
stances, on account of the mysterious 
and perfect union of mind and will with 
the Father, which, in his fulfilment of 
the Messianic office, he so continually 
discovers,—that wonderful deportment 
of each toward the other, so strikingly 
portrayed by John. The Son treats the 
Father with confidence, affection and 
respect throughout his earthly career. 
Witness the prayer in the 17th of John, 
or the address at the grave of Lazarus. 
The Father treats the Son with unlimi- 
ted confidence, “showing him all things 
that himself doeth,” with boundless love 
and honor,giving all things into his — 
hand, desiring that all should honor the 


‘Son as the Father. 


Sometimes it is particularly on the 
Messiah, as heir of all things, that this 
title is conferred. “Thou art my son, 
this day have I begotten thee; ask of 
me and I shall give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance.” We are told, Acts 
Xill. 33, that this prophecy was fulfilled 
in the raising up again of Christ from 
the dead. The passage, then, may be 
understood in one of two ways, either 
by supposing the term, “begotten,” 
equivalent here to “proclaimed,” or 
“declared,” as Rom. i. 4, “declared to be 
the Son of God with power,” (so Dr. Pye 
Smith suggests), or remembering that it 
was by the resurrection he succeeded to 
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the “inheritance” spoken of in the con- 
text, and that in this sense, therefore, he 
became a son on that day, as then he 
became heir of all things. A similar 
passage may be found, Ps. lxxxix. 27, 
“T will make him my first born,” that 
is, my heir. It is not, then, in respect to 
his origin, but the official post he is to 
assume, as Messiah, that the voice from 
heaven declares, “this is my beloved Son 
in whom I am well pleased,” that it is 
asserted that the Father hath committed 
all judgment to the Son, while he in 
reply, says, “the Son can do nothing of 
himself, but what he seeth the Father 
do.” 

But now is Son of God, ever used to 
designate the rxoyog or second person of 
the Trinity in his divine nature simply 
considered, and if so, in what sense? 
There are passages that seem clearly to 
apply the term Son to the divine nature 
of our Lord. John iii. 16, “God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish,” &c. Here 
the greatness of the Fathe:’s love is ar- 
. gued from the greatness of the sacrifice, 
that he gave “his only begotten Son.” 
He must thus have sustained the rela- 
tion of Son, then, before he assumed 
our nature; otherwise the argument 
would not hold, Some have, indeed, 
tried to meet this by saying that the 
phrase, “gave his only begotten Son,” 
refers not to the whole work of Christ, 
beginning with the assumption of our 
nature, but means, simply, “gave him up 
to die for our sins,” at which time he sus- 
tained the relation of Son in his complex 
person. Yet thisis not tenable, for Ist. 
Our Lord, before his crucifixion speaks 
in the past tense—God so loved—that 
he gave. Then 2nd. The following verse 
adds as synonomous with the term gave, 
‘“For he sent not his Son into the world 
to condemn the world,” &c. Other pas- 
sages to the same effect might be quoted, 
as, “he sent his Son to be the Saviour of 
the world.” He must, then, have been 
the Son before he was sent. 
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To advance, now, to the last step of 
our enquiry, Jn what sense shall we say 
that this phrase is applied to the second 
person of the Trinity? In its most lit- 
eral sense? As expressing derivation ? 
To this the objections are obvious and 
weighty. A derived and dependent 
cannot be a perfectly divine and equal 
being. Besides our examinations of the 
term Son have shown us how commonly 
it is used, especially among the Hebrews, 
to express other than the literal relations 
of father and child. 


The fathers, while most zealously up- 
holding the doctrine of the Trinity in 
face of the Arians, declare that “Christ 
is begotten of the substance of the Fath- 
er;” begotten, not made, &c. They, in 
defending the doctrine of the Trinity, 
have most pertinaciously maintained it 
in those terms which some modern 
champions of it declare to lead to some 
opposite belief. Thus, Prof. Stuart 
(Ch’n Review, June, 41 p.) says, “to ap- 
ply areal begetting, an actual deriva- 
tion to the Logos, who was in the begin- 
ning with God, and who was God, what 
is this, but to say (as the Arians have 
so long said, althoughin a more offensive 
shape,) that the Logos is merely- a secon- 
dary and dependent God.” 

Av F. C. 


A Boy’s Renicion.—‘My son, said 
Leigh Richmond, “remember you must 
die—and may die soon, very soon. If 
you are to die a boy, you must look for 
a boy’s religion, a boy’s knowledge, a 
boy’s faith, a boy’s Savior, a boy’s sal- 
vation; or else a boy’s ignorance, a 
boy’s obstinacy, a boy’s unbelief, a boy’s 
idolatry, a boy’s destruction. Remem- 
ber all this, and beware of sin, dread the 
sinfulness of an unchanged heart; pray 
for grace and pardon, and a soul con- 
formed to the image of Jesus Christ.” 


Heaven is called a Sabbath, to make those 
who love Sabbath long for heaven, and those 
who long for heaven love Sabbaths. 
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The Concert of Prayer for Collears, 


HE religious history of American 
dp colleges during the present century, 
especially when contrasted with the 
latter part of the previous century, is 
full of instruction, and full of encour- 
agements to prayer on the part of all 
the friends of learning and. religion. 
We get some idea of the change that 
has been going on during this period, 
by simply looking over the triennial 
catalogues of the colleges, and noticing 
the gradual increase of italics which 
mark the names of ministers, from 
the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury down to the middle of the nine- 
teenth, 

Compare, for instance, the last decade 
of the eighteenth century on the Yale 
triennial with the ten years from 1830 
to 1840, or from 1840 to 1850, on the 
same triennial. A comparison of all 
the triennials that extend over the last 
quarter of the last century with the 
triennials of the colleges that have orig- 
inated in the quarter of a century just 
past, would furnish a still more striking 
contrast. 

But when we inquire more particu- 
larly into the relative frequency of 
revivals, and the proportion of profes- 
sors of religion, we are surprised and 
delighted with the improvement. Take, 
ror instance, some facts in the religious 
history of Yale College. Through all 
the last half of the last century, only 
three revivals are recorded. It was a 
period of declension in the churches also, 
and of infidelity and immorality in the 
country, when the disastrous effects of 
our own Revolutionary War (we mean, 
of course, the moral and religious 
effects), and still more of the French 
Revolution, infected, like a plague, all 
‘classes of the people. In the first twen- 
ty years of the nineteenth century, 
there were four revivals; in the next 
sixteen years, there were nine; and 
from 1820 to 1848, there was, upon an 
average, about one in every two years. 


In 1795, only eleven under-graduates 
are known to have been professors of 
religion; about four years after, the 
number was reduced to four or five; and 
at one communion, only a single under- 
graduate was present, the others being 
out of town. A surviving member of 
the class of 1783, remembers only 
tkree professors of religion in the class 
of 1782, and only three or four each in 
several of the preceding classes. In his 
own class, which was blessed with a 
revival, there were eleven. In the 
darkest time, just at the close of the 
century, there was only about one pro- 
fessor of religion to aclass! The state 
of things was no better, however, in 
the churches. A young man who be- 
longed to the church in that day was 
almost a miracle. Even after the re- 
markable revival in 1802, when, out of 
two hundred and sixty students, about 
one third were hopefully converted, the 
number of professed Christians in all 
the classes was again reduced to fifteen. 

But with 1820 begins a new era in 
Yale College. From that time, there was 
a revival of more or less power every 
year for five years; and the ‘college 
church has never again sunk so low in 
numbers or strength. The year 1881 
was a memorable year in the history of 
revivals, both in colleges and churches. 
There were revivals in nineteen colleges; 
the greatest number (and some of them 
the most powerful) that have ever been 
known. As a natural consequence of 
revivals in the churches, an unusual 
proportion of those who entered college 
in 1832 were hopefully pious ; fifty out 
of ninety in the Freshman Class of Yale 
College; and one of the professors, in a 
letter written at the time, speaks of it as 
a striking fact, and a new era in the 
history of literary institutions. 

Similar facts might be stated in regard 
to other colleges. About one fourth of 
the graduates of Dartmouth College 
became ministers from 1790 to 1800, 


*The venerable Rey. Payson Williston, of 
Easthampton, Mass. 
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and only one fifth from 1800 to 1810; 
but between 1810 and 1830, the pro- 
portion increased to one third, 

The year 1820, which we have already 


spoken of as marking.a transition in the 
religious history of Yale College, intro- 
duces a new era in the history of colleges 
generally, and particularly of revivals in 
colleges. It was about this time, that 
an increased interest in the educatien of 
ministers and missionaries led to the es- 
tablishment of colleges in more rapid suc- 
cession, and with more express reference 
to this object; Waterville College and 
Western University, in 1820, Amherst 
College and Columbian (D. C.) in 1821, 
Miami University in 1824, Western 
Reserve in 1828; Illinois College in 1830, 
Wabash in 1882, Marietta’in 1833, &c. 

It was also about this time that the 
Concert of Prayer for Colleges began to 
be observed. The origin and some of 
the results of this important movement 
are given as follows, by the Secretary of 
the Western College Society. 


“ Origin of the Concert.—This was a 
spirit of supplication among Christians 
in behalf of colleges and theological 
seminaries, created by statistical infor- 
mation in respect to them, published 
from time totime in the Annual Reports 
of the American Education Society. A 
concert of prayer was first established 
to be observed every Sabbath morning. 
Frequent and powerful revivals of 
religion in colleges followed, which 
seemed very much like answers to the 
supplications offered at these seasons of 
prayer. The children of God were en- 
couraged to persevere, and finally, in 
consequence of a circular issued, with 
the knowledge and approbation of the 
directors of the American Education 
Society, the last Thursday of February, 
1823, was set apart by many of the 
friends of Zion as ‘a season of fasting 
and special prayer, that God will pour 
out his Spirit on the colleges of our 
country the present year more power- 
fully than ever before.’ 


“ Answers to Prayer.—Subsequent to 
the establishment of the Sabbath Morn- 
ing Concert, the Spirit of God was 
poured out, and cheering results wit- 
nessed. From 1820 to 1823 inclusive, 
there were revivals in fourteen different 
institutions ; in 1824 and 1825, in five 
different colleges; in 1826, in six; in 
1827, in four; in 1828, in five; and in 
1881, in nineteen colleges, resulting in 
the hopeful conversion of between three 
hundred and fifty and four hundred 
students. In one of the colleges, the 
revival commenced on the very day of 
the concert. In 1832, some few insti- 
tutions were blessed with the effusions 
of the Spirit ; and also in1833. A larger 
number were blessed with revivals in 
1834, and no less than eighteen in 1835; 
and between one and two hundred 
students were brought hopefully into the 
kingdom of Christ. It has been estima- 
ted that fifteen hundred students were 
made the hopeful subjects of grace in 
thirty-six different colleges, from 1820 
to 1883 inclusive.” 

If any thing could make sti!] more 
apparent the connection between this 
Concert of Prayer and the frequent re- 
vivals of religion that have occurred in 
our colleges since its appointment, it is 
the additional fact that these revivals 
have nearly all occurred during the 
winter term in which the concert is 
observed, and for the most part shortly 
after its observance. ‘That is, perhaps, 
the most favorable season of the year 
for special attention to personal religion 
in colleges, as it is also in churches. 
There is also no doubt a natural tendency 
in such a concert to produce such results. 
When the eyes of the whole church are 
directed simultaneously towards the 
young men in our institutions of learn- 
ing, it would be strange if they did not 
turn their thoughts towards themselves 
and each other; and if their teachers 
did not feel deeply their responsibilities 
in regard to them, and warn and entreat 
them tenderly, not only publicly, but 
in private; and if pious parents and 
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friends did not pray for them, and write 
to them with peculiar pathos and 
power,—thus producing a concentration 
of interest which it would seem must 
burn upon the most seared conscience, 
and warm the coldest heart. And God, 
who loves wnited prayer, and also works 
by all suitable means, has heard the 
prayer of his people, and made use of 
these favorable circumstances, and given 
efficacy to his Word, which is usually 
preached with unusual pungency at 
such times; and the consequence is, 
that that Winter Term, and more espe- 
cially the last few weeks of it, have been 
the birth season of hundreds and thou- 
sands of young men in college, who are 
now ministers of the gospel and teachers 
of youth, and missionaries of the cross 
and men of influence in every depart- 
ment of life, in almost every portion of 
the world. Could the concert be observ- 
ed by all the churches; observed with 
earnest and believing prayer not only, 
but also with fasting (for this kind 
goeth not out but with prayer and 


asting), we might hope for far more | 
g p 


glorious results. And if our colleges 
were also remembered every Sabbath 
in the prayers of the sanctuary, and 
every morning and evening in the 
prayers of pious families,—remembered 
with that particularity and tenderness, 
and importunity and faith which their 
peculiar character and standing demands 
from the whole church, and which the 
providence and the Spirit of God have 
so conspicuously sanctioned and encour- 
aged,—we might hope that the good in- 
fluence would not only be felt every 
year, but be diffused and prolonged 
through the year; thus preventing 
apostasy and inconsistency, sustaining a 
more uniform, as well as more elevated 
standard of piety, and bringing into the 
ministry whole classes and colleges of 
such holy men as God could consistently 


own and bless in the speedy conversion 


of the whole world to himself. 
We cannot conclude these remarks 
without adverting to some facts, which, 
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at the present time, are fitted to awaken 
special anxiety, and which conspire 
with the encouraging circumstances, of 
which we have spoken, to call for 
special earnestness in prayer. For a 
few years past, there has been a serious 
decline in the number of those who have 
entered the ministry. The highest num- 
bers furnished by the principal Theolog- 
ical Seminaries in New England and 
New York in any one year since 1820 
was in 1838, when it reached one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight. From that time 
there was a regular decrease, till, in 
1843, it fell below one hundred; and 
with the exception of a single year, it 
never rose above one hundred between 
that time and 1850. The number of 
students connected with the Theological 
Seminaries of New England alone was 
one hundred and twenty-five less in 
1852 than in 1840. 

If we pause a moment to inquire 
into the causes of this decrease, we shall 
find in them increased occasion for 
prayerful solicitude, though the respon- 
sibility does not attach solely, or even 
chiefly, to the colleges. It is not owing 
to a decrease of college students, On 
the contrary, the number of undergrad- 
uates in the colleges of New England 
was greater by two hundred and five 
in 1852thanin 1840. Moreover, during 
this period, not a few new colleges have 
come into active operation in the West 
and in other parts of the country. 

Neither is it because the colleges have 
ceased to be blessed with special out- 
pourings of the Spirit. On the contrary, 
in the new colleges of the West, at least, 
the period of decline now under consid- 
eration, and which comprises the larger 
portion of their history, has been mark- 
ed by numerous revivals. In addition 
to those already alluded to, four revivals 
occurred in Knox College in the space 
of six years, ending in 1852. A pre- 
cious work of grace was enjoyed at 
Ilinois College in 1858, and another in 
the early part of 1854. About the 
same time, Marietta College was blessed 
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with one of the most powerful revivals 
known in its history. And in 1852, the 
revivals in our colleges generally were 
more numerous and powerful, than in 


any year since 1820, with the exception 
of 1831, resulting in the hopeful con- 
version of not much less than three 
hundred young men connected with some 
fifteen institutions. 


The decrease of candidates for the 
-ministry may be referred mainly to two 
general causes; viz., the comparative 
unfrequency of revivals in the churches, 
and perhaps, also, in some of the older 
colleges; and the prevalence of a worldly 
spirit, turning away young men from 
the toils and sacrifices of the ministry 
to the numberless and tempting fields of 
enterprise that open on every hand. 
The effect is seen, in the first place, in 
the unusually small proportion é6f pious 
students that are brought into colleges 
from the churches. In 1832, fifty out 
of ninety who entered the Freshman 
Class in Yale College were professedly 
pious. For two or three years past, 
pious students have numbered less than 
one third of the class, Never in the 
history of Amherst College has a class 
entered with so small a ratio of professed 
Christians as thg class of 1850, though, 
it should be added, that there has since 
been an increase to nearly the usual 
ratio. In Dartmouth College, the pro- 
portion of professors of religion has 
probably never been smaller than at 
present; certainly it is much smaller 
than it was fifteen or twenty years ago. 

In the second place, the operation of 
these causes is seen in the fact, that in 
mest of our colleges, and probably in all, 
a smaller proportion of pious students 
enter the ministry than in former years. 
Probably there is no college in New 
England, where so large a proportion of 
pious students enter the ministry as in 
Amherst College. Yet in Amherst Col- 
lege, whereas it was formerly a rare thing 
for a pious young man to engage in any 
secular calling,—so rare as to occasion 


remark and surprise,—now it is by no 
means so rare or remarkable. 

We have spoken of these causes as 
two. The cause, after all, is radically 
one, namely, the prevalence of a worldly 
and self-seeking, instead of a self-deny- 
ing and Christian spirit ; and the rem- 
edy is one, namely, larger measures of 
divine influence. Nothing else will 
make the churches more reasonable in 
their demands, and more generous in 
their treatment of the ministry ; ready 
in a word, to remove every needless toil 
and trial from the sacred office. Noth- 
ing else can dispose and prepare uncon- 
verted, or even converted young men, 
whether in the college or in the com- 
munity, to bear cheerfully the crushing 
weight of labors and _ responsibilities 
that devolve on the ministry under the 
most favorable circumstances. Only 
He, who made man, can make an 
able and faithful minister of the gospel. 
The residue of the Spirit is with God, 
and he will bestow it only in answer to 
the prayers of those who love Zion. 

If we turn now from the supply of 
ministers to the demand for them, -we 
find that while the former has been 
diminishing, the latter has been con- 
stantly and rapidly increasing, in con- 
sequence of the vast extension of our 
national domain, the unparalleled in- 
crease of population, the organization 
of new States and the multiplication of 
churches, together with the wide fields 
opened to missionary effort in all parts 
of the world. Since the annual supply 
of ministers began to decrease, a million 
square miles have been added to our 
national territory, five to the number of 
States, and seven millions to our popu- 
lation. Emigration has been pouring its 
hundreds of thousands—enough to form 
a new state—every year into our 
country ; and these, for the most part, 
wedded to one of two great and grow- 
ing forms of fatal error,—the Celtic races 
to popery, and the Teutonic races to 
infidelity. The former are establishing 
colleges and seminaries at every com- 
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manding point, and summoning all their |: 


energies to gain, through timid or cor- 
rupt politicians, the control of our com- 


mon schools. The latter are holding 
conventions, lifting up their voice in 
high places, and seizing on the mighty 
enginery of the press. And both are, 
at this moment, marching with unpre- 
cedented boldness to possess themselves 
of the sovereignty in the great cities, 
both on the Atlantic coast and on the 
great rivers of the West, threatening to 
trample down in their march the Bible, 
the Sabbath and our most sacred insti- 
tutions. Our field is literally the world. 
Not only is the world open, and the 
harvest every where ripe for the labors 
of foreign missionaries, but all nations, 
from the Emerald Isle on the West to 
the Celestial Empire on the East, are 
flocking to our own shores. Europe 
looks with mingled wonder and fear on 
our free institutions, our growing politi- 
cal and moral power; and while des- 
pots watch for our fall, the masses wait 
for our national interventivn, or at least 
look with unutterable hopes and long- 
ings for our social, moral and religious 
influence. Asia and Africa, too, hang 
on America their chief hopes for knowl- 
edge and liberty and eternal life. 

The concurrence of these facts, this 
diminution of supply on the one hand, 
and increase of demand on the other, 
has produced an exigency, which is 
universally acknowledged and felt, and 
which brings from all our missionary 
boards, and from all our ecclesiastical 
organizations, loud and earnest calls for 
men. Every number of our missionary 
journals comes laden with the cry, “Give 
us men; where are the men to be found 
who will carry the bread of life to the 
millions that are perishing with hun- 
ger?” And the cry that thus reaches 
the readers of these journals, is only a 
Saint echo of the many and loud voices 
that call from the North and the South 
and the East and the West, ‘“‘Come over 
and help us !” 


Never was there a time when so many 
men, and such wise and holy men, were 
needed for ministers and missionaries, 
and teachers and rulers, and every other 
post of influence. Never especially was 
there a time when there was such an im- 
perative demand for a numerous, learned 
and godly ministry. Never did such 
encouragements and such necessities 
meet and press with such combined force 
on the consciences and the hearts of all 
who seek the prosperity of Zion, And 
at such a time, that there should be a 
decrease instead of an increase in the 
number of candidates for the ministry ; 
and when we look from the wasting 
streams to the fountains, that we should 
find the supply failing there; that at 
such a time, revivals should be fewer 
and less powerful, and the number of 
professors of religion falling off; and a 
smaller proportion of these even should 
be preparing for the ministry, not only 
in the churches but in the colleges, 
which were established for the very pur- 
pose, above all others, of meeting just 
this want with a steady and permanent 
supply ;—is it not alarming and deplo- 
rable to the last degree? Does it not 
roll a fearful responsibility on the guar- 
dian teachers, on the patrons and pious 
students, on the ministers and Christians, 
on all who have any connection with or 
concern for our colleges or our churches, 
a fearful responsibility touching the 
present religious state of these institu- 
tions? When the wants of our country 
aud the cries of the struggling nations,— 
when the church and the world,—when 
humunity and religion,—when the prov- 
idence and Word and Spirit of God,— 
when every thing that can speak and 
avery thing that hath breath, is calling 
upon our colleges, as with an audible 
voice, to go forward ; to train and send 
forth the captains who shall lead on the 
sacramental host of the Lord’s annoint- 
ed to the conquest of the world for 
learning and piety, for heaven and God, 
—must there be a backward movement 
in the very van of the army,—a failure 
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of duty and of resources in the very 
citadel of the Holy City? Where will 
the responsibility of such a+ dereliction 
fall? or, rather, where will it not fall? 
who will be free from a share in the 
guilt? Who that has any sympathy 
with Christ can fail to go to him at once, 
and plead before him the very argument 
which he himself has put into our 
mouths: The harvest truly is great, and 
the laborers are few ; thou Lord of the 
harvest, send forth laborers into the har- 
vest; and to this end,pour out thy Spirit 
in speedy and copious effusions on the 
young men in our colleges, who need only 
anew heart to fit them for this work; 
who are already far advanced in their in- 
tellectual training, and who alone can be 
immediately prepared to meet this im- 
mediate and pressing necessity. Thou 
who didst feed the fainting multitudes in 
the wilderness with the few loaves and 
the few small fishes, pity the untold 
multitudes. of fainting souls who are 
ready to perish in the deserts of heath- 
enism,—nay, in the very, cities and vil- 
lages of this Christian land,—to perish 
for ever, because there is none to break 
unto them the bread of eternal life. 
Prop... W.. 08. +1 yler. 


Forty Acres or Bistes.—The Bible 
Society circulated last year 800,000 
Bibles and Testaments, It is estimated 
that these books, if they were spread 
out on a plane surface and computed by 
square measure, would cover more than 
four acres; and if computed by long 
measure, they would extend more than 
eighty miles; if solid or cubic measure, 
they would measure more than 150 solid 
cords, and those cords, piled one upon 
another, would reach higher than the 
spire of Trinity Church, New York, or 
the Falls of Niagara. The entire issues 
for thizty-seven years of the Society’s, 
existence would cover more than forty 
acres with Biblesand Testaments; or ex- 
tend in long measure nearly a thousand 
miles, or make more than 1850 solid 
cords. a 
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One Hundred Pears Ago, 
UR readers will be obliged to us for 
reproducing in the pages of the 
Memorial, the following able and sug- 
gestive review of the history of our 
churches in the United States, which we 
extract from the New York Examiner. 
For more than a hundred years fol- 
lowing the organization of the First 
Baptist church in Providence, in 1689, 
the Baptists of America made compar- 
atively little progress. Of the New En- 
gland Baptist churches of the seven- 
teenth century which survived te the 
latter part of the eighteenth, we find the 
names of eight only. At the close of 
1755, these churches had increased to 
twenty-five, but of this number twelve 
had been gathered since 1740—the fruits 
of the great revivals which had distin- 
guished that period. The Philadelphia 
Baptist Association, embracing churches 
from Connecticut to Virginia, comprised, 
at this time, less than thirty churches 
(twenty-nine in 1762,) and the Charles 
ton Baptist Association, organized in 
1751, embraced four ‘churches only. 
There were a few unassociated churches, 
but so far as any information we can 
gather, authorizes a conjecture, it seems 
safe to say that the year 1755 closed 
with less than seventy Baptist churches 
in all theeolonies. From this period we 
date their rapid rise and growth. The 
tendency of the great religious move- 
ment in the direction of Baptist senti- 
ments, has already exhibited itself in 
New England, in the reduplication of 
their churches within the last fifteen 
years ;—that movement is now to be 

precipitated, from Maine to Georgia. 
The organization of the Baptist church 
in Titicut precinct, Middleborough, 
Mass., fixes the second epoch of Ameri- 
can Baptist history. In the Separate 
(Congregational) church in that place, 
the questioning on the subject of bap- 
tism which distinguished the churches of 
that character, commenced in 1749, and 
resulted in the baptism of several of the 
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members. Their pastor, Isaac Backus, 
subsequently the defender and fhe his- 
torian of the Baptists, was baptized in 
1751, but still attempted the impracti- 
cable work of combining Baptists 
and Pedobaptists in the same church. 
In 1755, the futility of this measure had 
been fully proved, and on the 26th of 
January, 1756, himself and his brethren 
likeminded, were regularly constituted a 
Baptist church, and on the 23d of July 
following, he was installed their pastor. 
The rise of this chnrch illustrates the 
general movement in the same direction. 
It rested partly on a doctrinal basis, and 
partly on the awakened religious sensi- 
bilities of the people. For the doctrinal 
basis, the Baptists were indebted, under 
God, to Jonathan Edwards. The dis- 
tinctions which he made between the 
church and the world, his urgent pleas 
for conversion as prerequisite to church 
privileges, were accepted by thousands, 
who, differently from their teacher, car- 
ried these principles to their logical and 
Scriptural results. ‘How can we get 
into the excellent new house which you 
have described,” said one of the Separate 
ministers to Edwards, “‘ without going out 
of the old one, which is in a ruinous con- 
dition ?” Edwards admitted, in his reply, 
the ruinous condition of the old house, 
but insisted that it was better to stay in 
it. The reply of the great metaphsyician 
was feeble against his own logic, and the 
authority of the word of God. If we 
may descend to the illustration, the peo- 
ple took to the water like ducks—not be- 
cause it mattered to them whether the wa- 
ter was little or much, but because they 
had accepted the doctrine of the suprema- 
cy of the Scriptures, which determined 
that question, and delineated churches 
composed of visible saints, introduced into 
them by a voluntary personal profess- 
ion. In 1784, the Baptist }churches of 
New England alone exceeded one hun- 
dred and fifty, and in fifty years from 
the constitution of the Middleborough 
church, their numbers had increased, in 
the same section of the country, to more 


than three hundred. In fifty-five years 
there were in New England over four 
hundred churches, comprising over thir- 
ty thousand members. | 

If now we pass to the Southern colo- 
nies, we find the same period illustrated 
by a similar progess. On the frontier of 
Virginia, about fifty miles northwest of 
where the city of Washington now stands, 
a small company of Baptists had settled 
as earlyas 1748. Though they came di- 


rectly from Maryland, they seem to 
have been connected in some way with 


the New England churches, for one of 
their number went the long journey to 
Oyster Bay, in New England, for bap- 
tism. Their first organization must 
have been somewhat irregular, for mes- 
sengers were sent to them in 1751 by the 
Philadelphia Association, who reconsti- 
tuted them a church, preparatory to 
their admission to that body. In 1754, 
they were visited by the Rev. Shubal 
Stearns and the Rev. Daniel Marshall, 
and in 1755 they received for their pas- 
tor the Rev. John Garrard. Though 
disturbed and scattered by the Indians, 
their prosperity and enlargement com- 
menced from this date, and four Associ- 
ations, of which the large and powerful 
Ketocton was one, sprang from this ori- 
gin in the course of half a century. 

-But we are to look for the great 
movement in another direction. Shubal 
Stearns and Daniel Marshall were New 
England men, the fruits of the great 
revival, who had gone southward, under 
personal convictions of duty, to preach 
the gospel. Mr. Marshall, a man of 
wealth and social position, had given up 
the comforts of his Connecticut home, 
to kecome a missionary among the In- 
dians at the head waters of the Susque- 
hanna. ‘This mission, however, having 
been broken up in 1754 by the war 


"then approaching, he journeyed to Vir- 


ginia, where he fell in with the little 
company of Baptists above-named, and 
after the common tendency of the Sep- 
arates of that day, became himself a 
Baptjst. Here, too, he met his brother- 
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in-law Stearns, who had been baptized 
before leaving New England, and from 
this point they proceeded together in 
the work of evangelization. Lingering 
awhile in that section of Virginia, and 
not meeting with the success for which 
they had hoped, they caught the intelli- 
gence of a desire for preaching among 
the people of North Carolina, so great 
that some persons had traveled forty 
miles to hear a sermon, and straight-way 
they proceeded to that colony, where on 
‘the 22nd of Nov., 1755, they and their 
companions, sixteen in all, united them- 
selves in covenant as a Baptist church, 
Mr. Stearns assuming the pastoral 
charge. “Thus organized,” *says Dr. 
Semple, “they began their work, kindling 
a fire which soon burned brightly indeed, 
spreading in a few years over Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia,” 
The annals of modern evangelization 
furnish little which transcends these 
spiritual triumphs. 

There had been, from an early period in 
the century, a little company of Baptists 
in the southeastern corner of Virginia, 
and in 1756, they wrote an affecting ap- 
peal to the Philadelphia Association, 
beseeching that messengers might be 
sent to them, to set in order the things 
that were wanting. How the appeal 
was answered we know not, but. it 
seems that though at first broken up and 
scattered, in the neighboring province, 
in ten years from this time sixteen 
churches had risen from the despairing 
band. The Charleston Association of 
four churches, we have said, was or- 
ganized in 1751, In 1755, they insti- 
tuted a missionary movement with refer- 
ence to the destitute interior settlements, 
and called on the churches for contribu- 
tions. To carry out this design, Mr. 
Hart journeyed northward in 1756, and 
secured the services of the Rev. John 
Gano, as missionary. This was the be- 
ginning of the marvelous spread of the 
Baptists in that State. A> Society 
formed in Charleston in 1755, furnished 
the pecuniary means which gave to 
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Samuel Stillman his education, and to 
our churches the eloquent and successful 
ministry of that illustrious man—and in 
1756, the Philadelphia Association estab- 
lished the Academy at Hopewell, New 
Jersey, in which Drs. Samuel Jones, 
Hezekiah Smith, and Isaac Skillman, 
with many other of our ministers, were 
educated, and in so doing took another 
step in the measures which resulted, in 
1762, in the founding of Rhode Island 
College, now Brown University. 

But it is impossible for us to pursue 
the details of the wonderful progress in- 
augurated at the period of which-we are 
writing. In South Carolina, the Bap- 
tists had increased from four churches, 
at this period, to sixty-six churches in 
1790. In Virginia, in the same period, 
they had increased from two or three 
churches, feeble and scattered, to two 
hundred, organized and powerful, and 
the Church establishment, which had 
persecuted and imprisoned the heralus 
of the rising faith, was prostrate and 
humbled. Out of New England there 
were in 1755, at which time the great 
strength of the Baptists was in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, but about 6,000 
Baptist communicants, but in 1790 there 
were not less than 50,000, in addition 
to those embraced in the New England 
churches. In fifty years the total number 
of Baptist communicants in the United 
States was estimated at about 120,000. 
Fifty-five years gave us with very exact 
statistics 180,000, and one hundred years 
swell the number to over 800,000, by no 
means including the Campbellites and 
other heretical sects, who raise the aggre- 
gate of those who hold the doctrine of 
believers’ baptism to over one million. 
The Baptist population in the United 
States, which one hundred years ago 
may have been from thirty to fifty 
thousand, is now variously estimated 
at from three to five millions. 

We turn to the spirit which animated 
the fathers, and we see the solution of their 
triumphs. We cannot approve, by any 
means, of all they said and did, nor 
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would we reproduce them, in all respects 
just as they were, even if it were in our 
power. Dropping out everything which 
was exceptionable, however, there still 
remains enough to demand our gratitude, 
to win our admiration, and to excite our 
zeal. ‘The spirit which sent Stearns and 
Marshall to Virginia, was not a human 
flame. A kindred spirit animated the 
breasts of thousands of helpers. Those 
who had tasted the grace of God, could 
not repress the burning desire to pro- 
claim their -Saviour to dying men. 
They were men in earnest, thoroughly 
believing and feeling the truths which 
they communicated. The hand of the 
Lord was with them, and an innumera- 
ble company will bless in heaven their 
labors. O that with the aids of intelli- 
gence, culture and wealth, we of these 
days were animated by kindred emotions ! 
How would our churches arise and 
shine, the glory of the Lord resting 
upon them! 


The Host Tribes of Asruel. 


T the last meeting of the British 

Association for the advancement of 
Science Mr. Kennedy communicated the 
following as the results of his researches 
into the interesting and much contro- 
verted question of the lost tribes of 
Israel : 

That the number of those taken away 
in the different captivities had been 
much over-estimated, only the principal 
people having been made captive as 
hostages, with the men of war, and oth- 
ers most available as slaves; that the 
main body of the ten tribes was not 
taken away by the Assyrians, but were 
left in their ancient possessions, when 
they became again partially subjected 
to the kings of Judah; that the tribes 
that can be supposed to have been real- 
ly removed were the Reubenites, the 
Gadites, with the half tribe of Manassah, 
and that of Naphthali, who being 


placed on the east of Jordan and on the 
north, were most exposed to the attacks 


of the enemy; that the greatest part of 
those who had been taken away to 
Babylon, or their descendants, and the 
descendants of those taken away by 
the Assyrians, returned to their ancient 
land; that, while in Babylonia, Assyria, 
and other countries of their conquerers, 
they could not be suppused to have 
lived apart by their tribes, so that in 
the space of an hundred years and up- 
wards, those taken away must have lost 
almost every distinction of tribes, and 
thus have become prepared to form part 
of that restored nation which took the 
name of Jews from the principal tribe 
among them; that the tribe of Judah 
having beéh the most numerous, and 
their city of Jerusalem the centre round 
which the Israelites congregated, it fol- 
lows as a natural consequence that their 
name would become the prevailing one ; 
that the amalgamation or union into one 
people of all the Israelites was in accor- 


dance with the predictions of the pro- 


phets: that the remnant of the Israelites 
left in Babylonia and Assyria, though 
smaller in number than that portion 
which was restored to their ancient pos- 
sessions, might yet have increased to an 
immense multitude in the six hundred 
years which elapsed between the restor- 
ation and the time of Josephus, but 
that the remnant left beyond the Ku- 
phrates cannot properly be considered to 
have been the representatives of the ten 
tribes; that in the time of Josephus all 
distinctions of the other tribes having 
become lost, except those of Judah and 
Benjamin, he erroneously supposed they 
were the only tribes that had returned, 
and that the other ten tribes still remain- 
ed beyond the Euphrates; that in any 
case the dream of Esdras respecting the 
ten tribes having taken counsel among 
themselves and gone into a further 
country where never mankind dwelt, 
was a mere dream or vision, as in reality 
it professes to have been. 
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Tis best to place “dependence upon 
Heaven alone—a sure anchor. 


A SHORT SERMON ON A NEW TEXT. 
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A Short Sermon on x Hety Cert, 


BY REV. TERTULLUS TALL-TALKER, D.D., L.L. D. 


“If we do not praise ourselves, no body will 
praise us.” 


Y text is found,—no matter where— 
M not in the Bible—but I have cer- 
tainly heard it, and deem it worthy of 
illustration. Indeed there are some 
texts in the scriptures, which do not seem 
to be in harmony with our text. “Let 
another praise thee, and not thine own 
mouth, a stranger, and not thine own 
lips.” “For men to search their own 
glory is not glory.” But I must not 
be understood as advocating such 
self-praise as contravenes the language 
or spirit of these scriptures. Still my 
text hasa meaning, an important mean- 
ing, and I will endeavor to place this 
meaning clearly before my hearers. 
Without consuming more time in the 
introduction, I proceed to remark, 

I. THAT WE NEED TO BE PRAISED. 

This position is plainly implied in the 
text. The desirableness of praise un- 
derlies it. Why should we be praised 
by others, or praise ourselves, if praise 
is not good? But I must proceed to elu- 
cidate this position in several particulars. 

1. It is pleasant to be praised. Who 
has not enjoyed this delight? No mu- 
sic is so sweet, as the voice of earnest 
and lofty commendation. . It swells the 
heart with conscious importance, ani- 
mates it to glorious deeds, and diffuses 
over it the sunshine of self-complacency. 

2. Praise is a revelation of our true 
excellence. Why should alighted candle 
be put under a bushel? Truth is better 
than error. If we are rich, learned, 
useful, pious, or great—orif we combine 
all these qualities in ourselves—why 
should not our excellence be known? 
Praise is but the natural and common 
method of disclosing our worth to the 
world. 

3. Praise is requisite to secure for us 
our due appreciation by the world, Ev- 
‘ery man has a right to be rightly prized 
by his fellows—to fill his proper post in 
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society. But how is he to secure this 
right, if he be not commended and ex~ 
tolled by someone who knows his 
merit ? 

Having demonstrated the necessity of 
praise, I proceed to remark, 

IT. THAT OTHERS WILL NOT PRAISE US. 

This is the plain doctrine of the text. 
It is a melancholy truth. Others ought, 
certainly, to perceive what is so clear to 
us, our learning, wealth, greatness, and 
respectability, and have the honesty to 
proclaim them. Whether they are blind- 
ed by sectarian partialities, are absorbed 
in meditation on their own supposed 
excellences, are envious of our superior 
endowments, or are devoid of a high 
sense of their obligation to praise others, 
I know not—need not inquire. The 
proofs of a sad failure in others to ren- 
der us due honor are found in almost all 
the newspapers, pamphlets and books 
which we have not wrjtten, and in al- 
most all the speeches which we do not 
utter. The shame is on them who neg- 
lect their duty. For ourselves, we are 
chagrined, but not humbled—provoked, 
but not. discouraged—and feel constrain- 
ed to look around us for some means of 
remedying the evil. 

- This leads me to remark, 

III. THAT WE ARE SHUT UP TO THE 
NECESSITY OF PRAISING OURSELVES. 


This is the obvious doctrine of the 
text—and it is good. Why should we 
not praise ourselves ? 

1. We know our own worth. We are 
not ignorant of our attainments, if the 
world is. Weare convinced, whatever 
others may say, that we are rich, learned, 
devout, laborious, useful, eminent, and 
rising in importance. 

2. We are able to proclaim our worth. 
We have words, and eloquence, and 
more still, courage to publish who we 
are, what we are, and what we are doing. 
If some are timid, others are not. No 
false modesty shall prevent us from in- 
sisting on our claim to public notoriety 
and honor. 
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8. Whatever we are called to do, we 
should do well. Let the timid, and 
modest temporizers hold their peace— 
we can find men, of genius, learning and 
reputation, who are above the fear of 
men, and to whom the work is congenial 
and pleasant. We will do our duty. We 
will sound our praise in trumpet tones. 

But let us, brethren, guard against 
one evil. The world does not love gross 
self-praise. We must praise ourselves 
discreetly. This we can easily do by 
extolling the party to which we belong. 
We can expatiate on their wealth, liber- 
ality, numbers and respectability, and 
much of the glory will redound to our- 
selves. But still, I fear the work will 
not be adequately done. To correct an 
enormous evil, extraordinary means 
must be adopted. I propose, therefore, 
the appointment of a missionary to this 
specific work. Look out, brethren, a 
suitable man—4éne of genius, learning, 
and eloquence, who has full confidence 
in our merit, and boldness to proclaim it, 
and then, provided with a large trum- 
pet, lixe that of the “angel Gabriel,” 
who has not been lately heard from, let 
him pass, “through the lengths and 


breadths of the land,” sounding the |. 


trumpet, proclaiming our real greatness. 


Draper of the Ticked, 


BY PROF, C. A. GOODRICH, 


The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination 
unto the Lord: but the prayer of the upright is 
his delight.—Proverbs xv. 8. 


UPPOSE a wicked or impenitent 
man puts the question to me—“‘Sir, 
is it my duty to pray ?” 

Now, as a minister of Jesus Christ, 
authorized and required to point out his 
duty, according to the Seriptures, I 
should reply, “Most certainly. It is 
your duty, and the duty of all other 
men, to pray. It is a service enjoined, 
both by the light of nature and the voice 
of revelation.” 

“ But,” says he, “I am considered to 
be an impenitent man. Can it be the 
duty of such 3 man to pray?” 


“Yes,” I reply, “as truly his duty, as 
the duty of the Christian. Why not?’ 

He objects: “The Scriptures declare 
that ‘the sacrifice of the wicked is an 
abomination nnto the Lord.’—‘ The Lord 
is far from the wicked; but he heareth 
the prayer of the righteous. —‘ He that” 
turneth away his ear from hearing the . 
law, even his prayer shall be an abomi- 
nation.” Do not these passages forbid 
me to pray ?” 

“ And, if so, my friend, are you not 
forbid to plow? Another scripture 
says: ‘The plowing of the wicked is 
sin.’ Prov. 21: 4. Will you, therefore, 
consider yourself as forbid to plow ?” 

“That I must do,” he replies; “the 
necessities of myself and family require 
it. Besides, it is enjomed upon a man 
to provide for his family.” 

“ And yet, every furrow you turn, as . 
a wicked man, you sin. And every 
prayer you offer, as a wicked man, yow 
sin. Yet you must plow, and you must 
pray.” ‘i 

“Then I must sin.” 

“By no means. Suppose you pray, 
and suppose you plow with a right. 
heart—with a penitent heart ?” 

‘“« But I have no such heart,” he replies. 

“ No, you have none now. But is it 
not your imperative duty to possess such 
a heart ? to make yourself such a heart ? 
‘Cast away from you all your transgres- 
sions,’ says the Word of Inspiration, 
‘whereby ye have transgressed; and 
make you a new heart, and a new spirit.’ 
Ez. 18:31. Do this,and your prayers 
will be acceptable. Do this, and your 
plowing, your reaping, your eating— 
whatsoever you do—will be done to the 
glory of God, and, therefore, be accept- 
able to Him. You will then bea ‘right- 
eous man;’ and ‘ the fervent prayer of 
righteous man availeth much,’” . 

But, perhaps he replies, “I have no 
such heart as you describe; and no dis- 
position to make myself such a heart as 
you aver it is my duty to make, What, 
then, shall I do ?” 

I answer : ‘You are a subject of God’s 
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moral government; and, under that 
government, you are able to choose, or 
refuse to do your duty. Prayer is your 
duty ; and, when offered, should proceed 
from an humble, penitent, and obedient 
heart. If it proceed from any other 
heart, prayer will be, and must be, an 
abomination to God. You can thus pray 
if you please ; but then you must expect 
the displeasure of God. If you neglect 
prayer—and this you can do—you will 
be condemned for neglecting a known 
and positive duty. You are shut up, 
then, if you would meet the approbation 
of God, to one course; and that is to 
pray with a right heart.” 


The Sin and Folly of Scolding. 


“Fret not thyself in any wise to do evil.” 


PS., XXXVii. 2. 

1. [its a sin against God. It is evil, 
and only evil, and that continually, 
David understood human nature and 
the law of God. He says, “ Fret not 
thyself in any wise to do evil.” That is, 
never fret or scold, for it is alwaysa sin. 
If you cannot speak without fretting or 
scolding, keep silence. 

2. It destroys affection. No one ever 
did, ever can, or ever will love an habit- 
ual fretter, fault finder, or scolder, 

Husbands, wives, children, relatives, or 
domestics, have no affection for peevish, 
fretful fault finders. Few tears are shed 
over the graves of such. Persons of 
high moral principle may tolerate them, 
may bear with them. But they cannot 
love them, more than the sting of nettles, 
or the noise of musquitoes. Many a 
man has been driven to the tavern, and 


to dissipation, by a peevish, fretful wife. | 


Many a wife has been made miserable, 
by a peevish, fretful husband. 

8. Itis the bane of domestic happiness. 
A fretful, peevish, complaining, fault- 
finding person in.a family, is like the 
continual chafing of an inflamed sore. 
Woe to the man, woman, or child, who 
is exposed tothe influence of such a 
temper in another. Nine-tenths of all 
domestic trials and unhappiness spring 


from this source. Mrs. D. is of this 
temperament, She wonders her husband 
is not more fond of her company ; that 
her children give her so much trouble; 
that domestics do not like to work for 
her; that she cannot secure the good 
will of young people. The truth is, she 
is peevish and fretful. She never yet 
gained the affections of a young person, 
nor ever will, till she leaves off fretting. 

4, It defeats the end of family govern- 
ment, Good family government is the 
blending authority with affection so as 
to secure respect and love. Indeed, this 
is the great secret of managing young 
people. Now, your fretters may in- 
spire fear, but they always make two 
faults where they correct one. Scolding 
at a child, treating a child as though it 
had no feelings, inspires dread and dis- 
like, and fosters those very dispositions, 
from which many of the faults of child- 
hood proceed. Mr. G. and Mrs. F. are 
of this class. Their children are made 
to mind—how? Mrs. F. frets and scolds 
her children. She is severe enough upon 
their faults. She seems to watch them 
in order to find fault. She sneers at 
them, and treats them as though they 
had no feelings. She seldom gives them a 
command without a threat, and a long, 
running, fault-finding commentary. 
When she chides, it is not done in a dig- 
nified manner. She raises her voice, puts 
on a cross look, threatens, strikes them, 
pinches their ears, slaps their hands, &c, 
The children cry, pout, sulk, and poor 
Mrs. F. has to do her work over pretty 
often. Then she will find fault with her 
husband. 

5. Fretting and scolding make hypo- 
crites. Asa fretter never receives con- 
fidence and affection,so no one likes to 
tell them any thing disagreeable, and 
thus procure for themselves a fretting. 
Now, children conceal as much as they 
can from such persons. They cannot 
make up their minds to be frank and 
open-hearted. So husbands conceal from 
their wives, and wives from their hus- 
bands. Fora man may brave a lion, 
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but he likes not to come in contact with 
nettles and musquitoes. 

6. It destroys one’s peace of mind. 
The more one frets, the more he may. 
A fretter will always have enough to 
fret at. Especially if he or she has the 
bump of order and neatness largely de- 
veloped. Something will always be out 
of place. There will always be some 
dirt somewhere. Others will not eat right, 
look right, talk right: he will not do 
these things so as to please them. And 
fretters are generally so selfish as to have 
no regard for any one’s comfort but their 
own. 3 

7. Itis a mark of a vulgar disposition. 
Some persons have so much gall in their 
disposition, are so selfish, that they have 
no regard to the feelings of ethers. All 
things must be done to please them. 
‘ They make their husbands, wives, chil- 
dren, domestics, the‘conductors by which 
their spleen and ill temper are discharged. 
Woe to the children who are exposed to 
such influences. It makes them callous 
and unfeeling, and when they grow up, 
they pursue the same course with their 
own children, or those entrusted to their 
management ; and thus the race of fretters 
is perpetuated. Persons who are in 
the habit of fretting at their husbands, 
wives, children, or domestics, show ei- 
ther a bad disposition, or else ill breeding. 
For it is generally ignorant, low-bred- 
people, that are guilty of such things, 


A Vern Liberal Church, 


OT long ago, I read some statements 
concerning one of the churches of 
‘Jesus, and I thought that if some of the 
features of its history were written out 
and brought before the eyes of Christians 
generally, it might have a very salutary 
influence. . 
It was a very poor church. I donot 
think that there was a single member of 
it beyond the necessity of daily labor in 
order to provide the common necessaries 
of life. Indeed, the minister who preached 
to them, and through whose faithful la- 
borsthey were organized, describin g their 
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pecuniary resources, said that they were 
in “deep poverty.” Yetthough they were 
very poor, the members never claimed or 
asked to be exempt from contributing to 
benevolent purposes on that account. 

It was a church celebrated for its 
great liberality. Indeed, there were some 
people who said they gave away too much 
—that they could not afford it—that 
they were really not able to be so liberal 
—that they were giving beyond their 
ability. This could not be true in fact, 
but it was so said by those who were 
astonished at the amount of their benev- 
olent contributions. They certainly gave 
away all that they could. Some people 
might have censured their improvidence 
and apparently fanatical beneficence 
when they saw them making sacrifices, 
and even denying themselves many com- 
forts which their hard earned money 
might have procured for them. But 
I never heard that they complained, or 
that they were left to suffer on account 
of the profuseness of their donations. 
The minister from whom I received the 
account, held them up asa pattern for 
the imitation of all other churches. 

Their contributions were given to for- 
eign objects. They sent their money a 
great way from home. I do not suppose 
that they neglected their own home inter- 
ests, but the liberality for which their mi- 
nister commended them, was that which 
they manifested for the foreign field. 

They were very prompt and cheerful 
Ido not think 
that they were visited by a regular agent. 
They had their money all ready when it 
was called for, and voluntarily brought 
it to the minister, and begged him to see 
that it was rightly appropriated. Their 
gifts were always the spontaneous offer- 
ings of duty and gratitude. They did 
not grudge it, or murmur that they were 
called upon too often. 

The great motive that prompted this - 
extraordinary liberality, was gratitude 
for the grace of God which they had re- 
ceived. It was not to gain a name among 
the churches, nor from a griping sense 


AUSTRIA AND THE POPE. 


of reluctant duty, but from love to Jesus 
Christ and to their brethren. They had 
given themselves to the Lord, and sup- 
posed that the consecration included 
their property and. toil. 

If any of my readers have any curiosity 
to learn more concerning these noble 
disciples, I am happy to say that a very 
interesting statement of their devotedness 
has been published. They may find it 
in a work called “The Second Epistle 
of Paul to the Corinthians,” and in the 
8th and 9th chapters.— Watchman and 
Reflector. ' 

OES PE PRT Rei AP SPT 
Austria and the Pope. 
HE London Punch perpetrates the 
following. 

“SAD CASE OF DEATH BY DROWNING.— 
Itis but too true—Austria has flung 
herself into the Holy See! The suicidal 
act is generally attributed to insanity.—” 

Some may be curious to trace this in- 
sanity to its cause, and ascertain how it 
_ happened that the government of Austria, 
at such.a crisisin the world’s history as 
this, should, of its own accord, concede 
to the Pope privileges, which transfer 
the governing -power from Vienna to 
Rome. A correspondent of the Newari 
Sentinel gives us a glimpse behind the 
curtain, and unfolds the secret history 
of the transaction: 

“« An authentic anecdote is told of the 
young Emperor of Austria, which illus- 
trates at once the force of early training, 
and the history of his. recent remarkable 
concessionsto the Roman See, as embodi- 
ed in the Concerdat, just now ratified. 
Soon after his accession to the throne, at 
a very tender.age, his honored old tutor 
—Count Bocabilles, an accomplished and 
devoted French churchman, whose fine 
qualities had not ‘failed to win the 
affection of the royal pupil—was seized 
witha fatal illness. During their final 
interview, which is described as a scene 
full of tenderness, the grateful youth feel- 
ingly demanded to know if he could do 
anything for him? 

‘Yes, sire,’ Guickly responded the dyin g 
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man, ‘I have a favor to ask, and if you 
will accord it, I shall die content. You 
know what principles I have inculcated, 
and will also remember what I have often 
said on thesubject of the legislation, (tha 
of the Emperor, Joseph,) which weighs so 
heavily on the Church and on the Nation, 
and you have well conceived that the 
Empire can never recover its peace and 
prosperity otherwise than by restoring to 
the Church the liberties of which it has 
been despoiled. Deign to promise me to 
accomplish .this act of reparation and 
great policy, and I shall depart with the 
consolation of believing that the salvation 
of the monarchy issecure, and that your 
reign will be prosperous and glorious. 
I shall die content,’ 

Moved by this appeal, in circumstances 
so touching, the young sovereign, after 
some. moments of silent reflection, took 
the hand of the exhausted tutor, and 
said: ‘You can die eontent; I will do 
what you desire.’ And he has redeemed 
the pledge, by the Treaty now before us.” 


A Church iw the Cony. 

‘A Methodist church, consisting of about 
three-hundred non-commissioned officers 
and .soldiers, has been formed among 
the British troops quartered in and about 
Balaklava, and a missionary is about to 
be sent to them by the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society. ‘They have sent fora 
supply of hymn-books, most of theirs 
having been lost at the battles of the 
Alma.and Inkerman. 


College for Fetus. 


An important movement is in pro- 
gress amongst the most influential of the 
English Jews, for the establishment of a 
college for the education of members of 
the ancient faith in London. With a 
view of obtaining degrees in the London 
University, attendance on the classical 
course of University College is to be part 
of the scheme. Hebrew and Theology 
are to be placed under the direction of 


the Chief Rabbi. 
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The Snotu-Flakes’ Visit, 


The snow-flakes got up one winter morn, 
They thought they’d have some fun; 

Said they, ‘‘We’ll go down and visit the earth 
Before the day is gone. 


** We'll put on our jackets all white and clean, 
Our slippers soft as wool, 
We’ll jump on the house-tops, hang on the 
trees, 
And fill the streets all full. 


‘We'll draw a curtain of leaden clouds, 
And hide behind it awhile, 

And we’ll send out word tothe flakes all round, 
For many and many a mile. 


‘* And when they have come, we’ll make arush, 
And break the curtain through ; 
And the people shall see, while we dance with 
glee 
How much snow-flakes can do.” 


They tumbled, and clapped their hands for joy, 
They pushed each other about; 

And one little fellow, he pushed so hard 
He knocked his brother out. 


The fiake fell out from the leaden cloud, 
Fell down to the earth below, 

And the children screamed, as it softly came, 
*Q, look, we’ll have some snow!” 


The men were hurrying through the streets, 
*T'was very cold, they said, 

Their overcoat collars were over their ears, 
And all their noses were red. 


“Well, neighbor, it’s kind o’ chilly to-day, 
I guess we’ll have snow before night ;”” 
*‘Looks like it,” the man said, and bustled 
away, 
And buttoned his overcoat tight. 


Meanwhile, the snow-flakes were gathering fast; 
They thought it was time to fall; 
So one little fellow jumped down from the 
clouds, 
And down jumped the snow-flakes all. 


The children stood by the windows and watched 
To see the flakes of snow, 

But they fell so quietly none could hear 
Them strike the ground below. 


Some flakes walked steadily, gravely down, 
With wise and sober look ; 

But some little fellows danced gleefully on, 
And the hands of each other shook. 


They came, they came in numberless throngs, 
And night drew on apace ; 

But they hurried along with a quicker step, 
As though they were running a race. 


They jumped on the rich man’s window-pane— 
Peered in with eager eye ; 

But the lamps were lit, and the fire was warm, 
And away the flakes would fly. 


They came to the poor man’s paneless sash, 
And their little hearts grew sad; 

For the people looked as if all their lives 
They never had been glad. 


The children were crouching above the coals, 
But the fire was almost dead, 

And softly away the snow-flakes stole, 
With a sorrowful shake of the head. 


They whispered each other ’twas hard for the 
poor 
On such a chilly night ; 
So they came more slowly, and slower still, 
And then they stopped outright. 


When the sun rose bright, the earth all round 
Was covered up with snow, 

And the"people wondered to see how much 
The little flakes could do. 


?Tis well, as we walk in our daily paths, 
No wholesome truth to spurn, 

And so from the way the snow-flakes fell, 
This lesson we may learn— 


That we should go quietly, like the snow; 
Whenever we would do good— 

As we clothe the naked and cheer the sad, 
And give the hungry food. 


And we should go happily, like the snow, 
And clasp each other’s hand 

As we help each other to comfort woe 
All up and down the land. 


There may seem but little that we can do, 
Few blessings that we can shed, 

We may give but a look, or a loving word, 
Or perhaps a loaf of bread ;— 


But when all we have done shall be unveiled, 
When all is brought to view, 

We shall see with wonder how very much 
The children’s power can do. 


(Presbyterian. 


GHhat the Good Chily Lobes. 


Who of our young readers can adopt the 
the following language? 
I love the Lamb who died for me, 
I love his little lamb to be; 
I love the Bible, where I find 
How good my Saviour was, and kind. 
I love beside his cross to stay, 
I love the grave where Jesus lay ; 
I love his people and their ways, 
I love with them to pray and praise , 
I love the Father and the Son, 
I love the Spirit he sent down ; 
I love to think the time will come 
When I shall be with him at home. 


Ghitor's Garner of Gleanings. 
Religions Statistics of Colleges for 1954-59. 


By the aid of the American Almanac, we 
_ can form a tolerably correct idea of the 
comparative numbers of the various colleges 
in our land, but of their more important 
interests, of their moral well being, and 
whether they are training a host of devoted 
young servants for Jesus, or of skilful and 
acute advocates for error, we can scarcely 
judge. We give, from such sources as we 
have at command, all the religious statistics 
of colleges we can gather. We hope that 


the President of every Baptist College, a% 
least, or some other individual, either pro- 
fessor or student, will promptly forward us 
the means for correcting and completing this 
statistical table, giving, in their order, the 
items called for in it, and adding any other 
interesting information. We trust that in 
our April number we shall have the privi- 
lege of giving the statistics for 1855-6, and 
especially of reporting revivals in many of 
our colleges. 
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Tuz Last Tuurspay 1n Fesruary.—Did 
you observe it, reader? Or did you, re- 
membering it, neglect it? Perhaps you 
neither observed the day nor thought of it, 
nor know why that day was specially desig- 
nated for prayer. 

If this is your case, turn back to the article 
on the ‘Concert of Prayer for Colleges,” in 
this number, and ponder the weighty facts 
and suggestions it contains. It is from a 
prize essay on ‘‘ Prayer for Colleges,” by 
Professor Tyler, of Amherst College, a work 
that seems from some cause not to have found 
its way into general circulation, but which 
is worthy of any man’s careful perusal. 


Union or Turotoaican Scuoors.—It is 
proposed among the Congregationalists to 
unite their ‘two institutions in Connecticut 
—one of which is at East Windsor, the other 
at New Haven—in connection with Yale Col- 
lege. The question is mooted among those 
familiar with their ancient controversies 
whether East Windsor is growing less ortho- 
dox, or New Haven more so. 


ConVENTION oF FRIENDS OF THEOLOGICAL 
Epucation At THE Sours.—A convention of 
all interested in promoting theological edu- 
cation at the South is to be held at Augusta, 
in April next. Delegates from colleges, 
theological seminaries, State conventions, 
and education societies are solicited toattend, 
in order that the whole subject may be tho- 
roughly reviewed, and the proper course of 
action settled upon. We trust that some 
practicable plan for supplying the lamentable 
deficiency of ministers may be devised and 
carried out. 


Rocuester THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—-From 
an able and interesting report presented 
by Professor Hotchkiss to the trustees of 
the New York Baptist Union, it appears 
that the official fund for support of professors 
amounts to $46,900 dollars, subject, however, 
to some diminutions. Atleast $35,000 addi- 
tional are needed. Handsome sums towards 
this amount were pledged, and the executive 
committee were authorized to use the mea- 
sures necessary for securing the remainder. 

A correspondent of the ‘‘ Examiner” states 
that it was shown at the meeting that a great 
deal had been accomplished. Beside the 
funds for the endowment of the professor- 
ships already named, the Union has a theo- 
logical library of rare value, with other 
facilities in that department of its work. It 
has scholarships held in its own right to the 
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amount of several thousand dollars, besides 
the privilege of nominating perpetually forty 
students in the University at Rochester, to 
whom no charge for tuition is made. It has 
likewise subscriptions and bonds, payable at 
various times, and in various ways, some for 
the department of instruction, and some for 
the beneficiary department, which will even- 
tually become productive, and available for 
these purposes. If the question is asked, 
‘(What have you accomplished in six years?’ 
the answer is, ‘‘We have an able Faculty of 
instruction—none abler ; we have graduated 
about seventy-five students from the Theolo- 
gical seminary ; we have now between thirty 


and forty theological students, and a larger 


number of students in the University. The 
work of endowing our professorships is more 
than half done, and we- have prospective 
means which will be ayailable for future 
growth and usefulness.” 


WATERVILLE Co.tuEGe.—The Board of 
Trustees, at a special meeting, December 18, 
1855, adopted the following resolutions, 
which provide for the increase of endow- 
ment, and for the establishment of a course 
of theological lectures. These are to be 
continued from two to three months gratis, 
and to be open to all who desire to attend. 


Voted,—That the time has come for making 
a vigorous effort to increase the funds and 
efficiency of Waterville College. 

Voted,—That the Prudential Committee 
be directed as soon as practicable to take 
measures to open a subscription to the funds 
of the college, one third of which shall be 
payable in six’ months from the time of sub- 
scription ; one third when the subscription 
shall have reached the sum of $40,000; and 
the remaining third when the subscription 
shall have reached the sum of $60,000— 
provided that it shall be brought up to that 
sum within two years from the next annual 
commencement of the college. 

Voted,—That as soon as the sum of $50,000, 
clear of all expenses, shall have been paid 
into the treasury of the college, from the 
avails of said subscription—from that time, 
room-rent in college shall be remitted to all 
worthy candidates for the Christian ministry 
who shall desire the same; and $1,000 shall 


be annually appropriated from the funds of 


the college, which may be drawn upon for 
maintaining, in connection with the institu- 
tion, a course of theological lectures. 
Voted,—That the lecturers for this course, 
when established, shall be appointed, and 
the details of the department be arranged, 
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by a committee of three from the trustees of 
the college, in connection with a committee 
of the same number appointed by the Maine 
Baptist Convention. 


RicumMonD Co.LeGu.—This institution is 
ina flourishing condition. It has an invested 
fund of $73,000, besides a considerable 
amount yet to becollected. During the last 
year a new edifice was erected at a cost of 
$20,000, and other improvements made at a 
cost of some $5,000. 

There are five professors and a tutor in 
_ the corps of instruction, and about 160 stu- 
dents connected with the institution. Of 
this number we understand that about 30 
have the ministry in view. 


Lewissur@ University has issued a neat 
catalogue, and affords excellent advantages. 
Its professors are of acknowledged ability. 
The faculty now stands as follows: President 
and professor of mathematics and moral 
philosophy, Rev. Howard Malcolm, D.D.; 
theological professor, Rev. T. F. Curtis, 
A.M.; professor of Greek and Latin, Rev. 
Geo. Bliss, A. M.; professor of mathematics 
and natural philosophy, Chas. S. James; 
professor of the natural sciences, Rev. Justin 
R. Loomis, D. Ph. Teachers in the acade- 
mic department, H. D. Walker and J. G. 
Burchinal. The number of students in the 
several departments stands thus: Theolo- 
‘gical, 11; collegiate, 73; academy, 51: 
University Female Institute, 65: Total, 189. 
The institution has a library of 3,000 vo- 
lumes, and apparatus to use in lecturing on 
the natural sciences. 

The buildings now erected furnish a chapel 
sixty feet square, a library room forty feet 
square, a G@pinet forty by sixty feet, six 
large recitation rooms, three society rooms, 
a reading room, thirty-two study rooms, and 
sixty-five dormitories. The buildings are on 
an elevated spot, overlooking the village 
and a large region of country. The campus 
embraces a beautiful grove of seventeen 
acres. 

The principal edifice is so constructed that 
students have each a separate sleeping apart- 
ment, and study two together, in another 
room. All thestudents board in the village, 
at private houses approved by the faculty. 
Great advantages, it is believed, are secured 
by not bringing all the students together to 
board in common. 

GrorGeTowN CoLuear, Kentucxy.—Rey. 
D. Rk. Campbell, president of this institution, 


has undertaken to raise an endowment for it 
of $100,000. His appeal breathes an energy 
and determination which give strong warrant 
of success. 


‘Our denomination, in this State large 
and wealthy, must not be without a college 
—a college’ of the first class. To permit it 
to go down, and to think of doing without 
it, would be an everlasting disgrace, as a 
people. The idea must not be entertained 


-for a moment. ° I believe no one does enter- 


tain it. ‘ 

‘‘The college has struggled on for about 
twenty years, with the yearly doubt of its 
own existence during a succeeding year 
pressing constantly upon it. It has been 
sustained by the tuition fees, and the yearly 
collections made by its agents. This method 
of incessant agency, with no increased cer- 
tainty of its permanency, has become bur- 
densome and tiresome to its most liberal and 
best friends. The only relief, however, is 
in a successful effort to complete its endow- 
ment. 

‘¢ My plan is to raise one hundred thousand 
dollars, on the condition that no individual 
subscription shall be paid till it is certiiied 
in due and reliable form that the whole 
amount put into the hands of the trustees 
amounts to the aggregate on which the 
individua: subscriptions are made binding. 
On this plan no one will pay anything unless 
the several amounts shall, when paid, leave 
the college in possession of one hundred 
thousand dollars, the interest of which only 


‘shall be for ever used to carry on the insti- 


tution. I have engaged in this movement 
only on the condition that I obtain in George- 
town and Scott county twenty-five thousand 
dollars. Should I succeed in this first step, 
on which I am now employed, other counties 


‘will, I trust, promptly subscribe the balance. 


Ihave pledged that they will. I believe I 
will succeed in Scott. Every thing looks 
favorable now. So soon asI am through 


-with Scott, I shall visit Jefferson, and I 


shall expect that county to act with her cha- 
racteristic liberality. I shall then proceed 
to other counties as circumstances shall 
warrant. I want to accomplish this great 
work in twelve months.” 


Cuowan Reynoupson Seminary, N. C.— 
This young but flourishing institution for the 
education of young men, recently established 
in N. C., bids fair to succeed vnder the con- 
trol of Professor James A. Delk as principal, 
and Mr. Charles C. Rawls as assistant. Sixty 


| students are already in attendance, and new 
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ones are constantly coming in. There are 
still sufficient accommodations for twenty or 


more students on the premises; besides, - 


board can be had for several more near the 
institution. 


Mr. Lesanon University, La.—We re- 
gret to learn that Rev. J. C. Keeney, the 
recently elected President, has been com- 
pelled to decline accepting on account of 
protracted sickness in his family. 


‘uurnors Baprists.—The Minutes of the 
Illinois Anniversaries report eighteen asso- 
ciations, numbering 24,643 Baptists. Ad- 
ding the number from associations whose 
minutes were not received, and from churches 
not connected with Illinois associations, the 
total must be 26,000, or 27,000. Eleven Do- 
mestic Missionaries are sustained by the 
State Board of Domestic Missions. 


Mempuis, Tenn.—The Beal Street Church 
feel greatly encouraged at having secured 
the services of Rev. W. W. Keep, formerly 
of Illinois and Missouri. 

Brother Hendrickson of the First Church 
has resigned, and Rev. S. S. Lattimore of 
Miss, has been called. 


Lepanon, IuL.—A lot has been secured in 
an eligible and central situation for a Baptist 
House of Worship, and $2,100 subscribed. 
They want $1,000 more. 


GrorguTown CoLLeGE AND Seminary have 
enjoyed recently a most interesting revival. 
Professor Farnam writes : 

‘‘ Upwards of sixty have indulged hope in 
Christ, forty of the pupils of the seminary, 
and some twenty college students. Among 
the latter are several young men of much 
promise. All but six of the boarding pupils 
in the seminary are now hopeful converts, 
so that we have between sixty and seventy 
Christian pupils in our family. The Lord 
hath done great things for us, for which we 
desire to be very grateful. The interest is 
increasing among the students, and who 
knows but the Lord designs to convert them 
all. We have had no preaching but from 
our pastor, Dr. Lynd, and Dr. Campbell.” 


Boston, Mass.—There is more than usual 
religious interest in several of the churches 
in this city, particularly at Bowdoin Square 
and the Union Church, Rev. Wm. Howe’s. 


Uniontown, Pa.—A meeting bas been in 
progress nearly seven weeks, with an acces- 


sion of one hundred and fifteen. The in- 
terest continued, but it was thought best to 
close on account of the exceeding coldness 
of the weather. 


Great AWAKENING AT GLOVERSVILLE, N. 
Y.—A deep, powerful and quiet work of 
grace has been enjoyed in this place. Meet- 
ings continued from the middle of September 
to the middle of December, thirteen weeks. 
The subjects of the work have been of all 
ages, from ten to sixty. Nearly all who 
were heads of families, among the awaken- 
ed, commenced family prayer before they 
obtained evidence of their conversion. 
Since the first of September one hundred 
and nineteen have been added to the Baptist 
Church; eight or ten by letter; one hun- 
dred and six to the Methodist; sixty-one to 
the Congregationalist, with the expectation 
of twenty-five or thirty more at their next 
ordinance day. The Presbyterians have had 
about seventy conversions among them. 
About four hundred, in the judgment of 
charity, have embraced Christ in this revi- 
val. Among those added to the Baptist 
Church are about forty heads of families. 


Inrant Baptism Deciinine.—At the meet- 
ing of the Cumberland Congregationalist 
Conference, held at Yarmouth, Rev. Dr. 
Chickering, of Portland, presented a resolu- 
tion expressing the fear that there exists in 
the churches a growing indifference to the 
practice of infant baptism—remonstrating 
against this neglect, and exhorting to a more 
prompt and faithful performance of the rite. 

He had hoped that it was not true, but 
statistics of Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches showed a most painful neg- 
lect of infant baptism. It was estimated 
that infant baptism should be in the pro- 
portion of one to twelve church members. 
In the Presbyterian Church, the average in 
different places was from one in nine to one 
in forty-five, showing that from two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the proper subjects of 
baptism were unbaptized. In Congrega- 
tional churches there was even a larger pro- 
portion. In Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts, only one to fifty-one; Ver- 
mont one to one hundred and forty-three ; 
New Hampshire one to seventy; Maine, one 
to sixty-three church members were bap- 
tized. Our Minutes report 235 churches, 
and only 269 infants baptized. 

Thus there appears to have been in 
Maine but about one infant baptized to each 
church. The fact is significant.—Zion’s 
Advocate. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Hook Hotices. 

Tue Darty Monrtor, being a portion of 
Scripture, an Anecdote, and a verse of a 
Hymn, for every day in the year ; by Rev. 
John Allen. J.P. Jewett & Co., Boston. 
For sale by Price & Cardozo, Richmond. 
It was one of the excellent devices of the 

Moravian brethren, copied since by others, 

to assign one particular verse in the Bibleto 

each day of the year. By committing this 
to.memory, and meditating on it, they se- 
cured the object of daily communing at once 
with God and with one another, scattered as 

. they were over all parts of the world. 

This is one of the best of these little 
manuais, neat, cheap, and interesting. 


Mornings AMONG THE JESUITS AT Rome; by 
Rev. M. Hobart Seymour. Harper & 
Brothers, N. Y. For sale by Harrold & 
Murray, Richmond. 


EVENINGS WITH THE Romanists; by Rev. M. 
Hobart Seymour. R. Carter & Bros., N. 
Y. For sale by Charles Wortham, Bap- 
tist Book Depository, Richmond. 


Two fascinating and effective volumes. 
The former has been some time issued, the 
latter recently, but the reader cannot fail to 
be interested and profited with either. We 
have rarely seen a more ingenious and even 
amusing exhibition of the inconsistencies of 
the Romish Church. _ 


Tur Wortp’s Jusinex; by Mre. Anna Sil- 
liman. M. W. Dodd, N. Y. For sale by 
Price & Cardozo, Richmond. 

The authoress, a sister of the celebrated 
and beloved Dr. Armstrong, has presented 
in warm and glowing language the argument 
from the Scriptures, both of the Old and New 
Testament, for the opinion that this world is 
not to be annihilated, but renewed, purified, 
inhabited by the saints, and illuminated by 
the immediate personal presence of Christ. 
It is a beautiful theory, and seems to find 
many earnest advocates. We scarcely dare 
venture an opinion on sucha theme. ‘‘It 
doth not yet appear’ to us ‘‘ what we shall 
be.” 


MopeRn Piuerims, showing the newest method 
of reaching the Heavenly City ; by George 

Wood, author of Peter Schlemihl in Ameri- 

ca. Boston. Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

For sale at the Baptist Book Depository, 

Richmond. 

The pilgrim here travels to the celestial 
city, not like Bunyan’s pilgrim in the good 
old fashioned pedestrian way, with staff in 
hand, but in steamboats, railroad cars, and 
balloons, ‘‘like a fine young Yankee gentle- 
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man all of the modern style.” The design 
of the work is to show up the follies of 
fashionable religion, and to exhibit in a pro- 
per light the ‘‘improvements” in theology, 
made in New England as well as Old England 
and elsewhere, not sparing the German neo- 
logy; in addition to all which the author 
keeps up a running fire on miscellaneous fol- 
lies generally. Many parts of the books are 
racy, spicy, and decidedly Punch-y. There 
is however too much of it. What is spread 
over two portly volumes ought to have been 
put into one small one. If the work were 
distilled, and its spirit brought to a fourth 
proof standard, it might achieve both fame 
and fortune for the author. Dilute as it 
now is, we doubt whether it will make any 
very strong impression. The author is a 
Baptist, and has sprinkled along the pil- 
grim’s pathway many crumbs of comfort for 
his brethren. In fact, many of his hits can | 
be fully appreciated and enjoyed by none 
but a Baptist. 


Sin anp Repemption ; by Dr. Sheldon.— 
The Baptist press generally, so far as they 
have noticed this work, have united in senti- 
ment with our review in the last number of 
the Memorial; and both Northand South, 
East and West, agree in rejecting its doc-. 
trines as erroneous in fundamental points. 
Weare gratified to see that the Philadelphia 
Chronicle, whose expressions of personal re- 
gard for the author may have induced some 
to suppose that it sympathized with his 
views, comes out in a distinct and manly 
condemnation of his errors. It says: ‘‘We 
shudder for the liberty he has taken with 
the Bible in forming a system of theology so 
new, so strange, so peculiar for a Baptist 
pulpit. Dr. Sheldon we sincerely love as a 
friend, esteem as a Christian,’and honor asa 
scholar, but his theology we cannot endorse. 
As here published, it is the result of many 
years of study, reflection, speculation, re~ 
fining and philosophising, and at last he is 
left with nothing more nor less than a cold,: 
heartless system of Unitarianism, from be- 
ginnimg-to end, a fact we are constrained to 
acknowledge, and with deep pain.” 

The other papers are not less decided and 
earnest. We learn that the publishers de- 
cline to issue another edition. 


Smirn’s History or Greece, wits Norss, 
AND A CONTINUATION TO THE PRESENT 
Time; by Prof. C. C. Felton, Hickling, 
Swan & Brown, Boston. 

Dr. Wm. Smith, the author of this able 
and comprehensive work, is so well known 
as the editor of several works on Classical 
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Antiquities, that no endorsement is needed 
as to the accuracy and thoroughness of any 
book on such subjects coming from his 
pen. The additions of Prof. Felton, of 
Harvard, are valuable and apprcpriate. 
The enterprising publishers have spared no 
expense, but seem to have displayed, not 
only their accustomed taste, but an unusual 
liberality,in bringing out a work of such 
value, and so elegantly illustrated, at so 
reasonable a rate. If any one wishes, in 
compendious form, the results of the latest 
researches, and the most profound scholar- 
ship, in regard to Grecian history, he cannot 
do better than to secure this volume. 


SanpatH Tatks Axsour Jesus; John P. 
Jewett, Boston. For sale by Price & Car- 
dozo, Richmond. 


A simple, attractive and useful book for 
children, adapted to set before them the 
childhood and youth of our blessed Lord, 
as an example for their imitation. It is 
evidently prepared by one who knows how 
to deal with children. 


‘Toe Morning Star, on SToRIES ABOUT 'THE 
CuiItpHOOoD OF Jesus; American Tract 
Soctety, N. Y. For sale by Price & Car- 
dozo, Richmond. 

A pretty little work, with a design similar 
to the above, and well adapted to its pur- 
pose. 

PamPHuET Driscovurses.—Several valuable 
documents of this kind are on our table, 
for which we are grateful; such as 

Reason AND FartH, or a Caution against 
trusting the Human Understanding, deliv- 
ered before the graduating class of the 
Citadel Academy, Charleston, 8. C.; 6 
Rev. J. R. Kendrick. 


THe Eruics, or CHRISTIANITY, a discourse 
. before the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Richmond, Va., ed Hon. Wm. 
C. Rives. 

Rexigion and Pounitics, a Thanksgiving 
Sermon, delivered at Beulah Church, 
Va., by Rev. EB. P. Walton. 


Henry AND Bussiz, or what they did in the 
Country; A. D. F. Randolph, N.Y. For 
sale by Price & Cardozo, Richmond. 

Two little folks, accustomed only to. city 
life, entering on all the novelties and de- 
lights of the country, present a very happy 
theme for the lively writer of these sketches. 
We venture to assert that the boy or girl 
who commences them, will read all through 
with unabated interest; and when he has 
finished, will regret that —— was not 
more. 


-leom risin 


THE CuristiAn Ruvinw.—Editors: Jas. J. 
Woolsey, William C. Ulyat; Assistant 

Editors: R. Turnbull, D. D., J. N. Mur- 
dock, D. D., Prof. H. 'B. Hackett, Prof. 
J. L. Lincoln. 


The January number is.a rich and inter- 
esting number. Our old and only denomi- 
national quarterly is improved in paper and 
type, and seems to have acquired fresh 
vigor, and to be gaining, as it undoubtedly 
deserves, extensive popularity. It ought to 
have ten thousand subscribers. Price $3 
per annum, in advance. 


Tue CuristiAN Repository, Lowisville, Ky., 
conducted by S. H. Ford. 

This isa monthly of a character nearer 
akin to our Memorial. We cordially wish 
our brother, the editor, good success. His 
February number, which is before us, con- 
tains a variety of excellent matter, among 
which not the least interesting is a sketeh of 
Virginia Baptist History, drawn with a 
graphic pen, and designed as an introductory 
to a series on the History of the Keavucky 
Baptists. Price $2 per annum. 


Tue SovrHern Baptist Review, Graves & 
Marks, Nashville, Tenn, has, for some 
cause, failed to find its way tous. We are 
pleased to see in our exchanges notices of 
its prosperity, and of extensive arrangements 
made by its enterprising proprietors to give 
it greater merit and wider circulation. Its 
terms are $2 per.annum. 


THE Boor or Jos, American Bible Union, 
N. Y.—The revision of our English version 
of Job, by Prof. Conant, which is in pro- 
gress of publication, cannot but be re- 
garded by every candid scholar as a valua- 
ble contribution to sacred philology. A 
recent assault upon it, in which ‘*Job’s 
wife” figured quite prominently, terminated 
in exhibiting, almost amusingly, the “ mod- 


‘erate scholarship” displayed in the attack, 
‘and the laborious research expended upon 


the revision. 

We have not been partisans of the Bible 
Union. But “honor to whom honor is 
due.” So far as we have been enabled to 
examine, their revisions, as published, bear 
marks of impartial and earnest efforts to 
ascertain and transfer into English the true 
meaning of God’s word. There has not 
seemed to us any leaning to rash and need- - 
less innovation, merely for the sake of 
change. And there is unquestionable im- 
provement in the translation of a number 
of passages. 

Besides the volume. already published, 
the last six: books of the New 
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Testament, and these portions of the Book 
of Job, comprising about fifteen chapters, 
they have stereotyped the Gospel of John, 
and the Epistle to the Ephesians. The fol- 
lowing are in process of stereotyping: the 
Gospel of Matthew, the Acts of the Apostles, 
the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, and 
the remainder of Job. About two-thirds of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is ready for 
press, and the Epistle to the Philippians is 
ready for examination, to go immediately 
to the stereotyper, if approved. 


Tue SovutHern Lyrerary MEsseNGER, an 
ever welcome visitant, lies on our table. It 
has after many struggles and trials passed 
through the period of non-age, and attained 
the full maturity of twenty-one years. We 

trust that its manhood may be flourishing 
and vigorous, though its youth has been 
clouded and adverse at times, and that its 
friends will now enable it to ‘set up busi- 
ness” for itself in a liberal and independent 


Ow Own Hook. 


THE FUTURE OF THE MEMORIAL. 


As our readers are aware, the Memorial 
has changed hands. With a desire that so 
useful a collector of Baptist History, old and 
new, so valued a friend of many a house- 
hold, might be preserved from. extinction, 
the present proprietor undertook its charge. 
During his absence, the January and Feb- 
ruary numbers were issued nnder the super- 
intendance of the recent editor, Rev. Dr. 
Burrows, and of Rey. H. H. Tucker. So 
well did they discharge this work of kind- 
ness, that instead of apologizing for the ab- 
sence which occasioned their assumption of 
the responsibility, it would seem more ap- 
propriate to apologize for the return which 
puts an end to it. 

In saying that it willbe my endeavor to 
sustain the well earned reputation of the 
Memorial, and to carry out the plans which 
had been formed by my predecessor, I am 
but expressing a just appreciation of the la- 
bors already bestowed on this work, as well 
as of those which are before me. I shall 
have the advantage of his experience, coun- 
sel and assistance. Besides this, able and 
valued brethren, in different parts of the 
country, have promised their aid as writers, 
and their influence in promoting the enter- 
prize. 
ing in since January, without any measures 
taken to secure them, has been most encour- 
aging, and it only needs a continuance of 
the efforts of its friends everywhere, to give 


The number of new subscribers com- ' 


the Memorial a firm and established place 
among the efficient periodicals of the deno- 
mination. No effort shall be wanting onmy 
part to make it what its name implies, a Ma- 
gazine of intelligence for the whole country. 
B. Manty, Jr. 


Apyvance Payments for the Memorial are 
always in order, and very much’ needed, 
The printer wants his money, and we want to 
pay him. It is not necessary to have any 
consultation, hesitation or delay ; nor to feel 
any delicacy about the matter. Send us as 
early as possible the money for 1856, and it 
will encourage our hearts and strengthen 
our hands to give you a paper of increasing - 
excellence. 


New Svussorreers.—Will not our old sub- 
scribers aid us by procuring a few new sub- 
scribers each. It is an easy thing, if each of 
our friends would but try it, to get one 
more subscriber, and the influence of one 
active brother in a church or community 
may be sufficient to gain a dozen. We will 
forward the numbers for January and Feb- 
ruary to new subscribers, solong as we have 
extra copies, in order that their volumes may 
be complete, commencing with the year. 


Our Excuances will greatly oblige us by 
calling attention to the changes which the 
Memorial has “undergone, and speaking a 
good word in its behalf. 


Recerets.—With this number we send 
out receipts to all of our subscribers who 
have forwarded money either to us at Rich- 
mond, or to Dr. M. Semple at Philadel- 
phia, and to whom receipts were not sent 
in the January and February numbers. 
If any one who has forwarded us money 
finds that it has not been credited, we shall 
be glad to be informed. As the Memorial 
has changed hands, it is not impossible that 
mistakes may have arisen. We will cheer- 
fully make every proper correction that is 
pointed out to us, 


Lotrery ror WaAsarineron’s Toms.—If 
any one wishes to see how great enter- 
prizes can be belittled, let him watch the 
crooks and turns which ever and anon are 
adopted by some of our benevolent, or pa- 
triotic, or educational reformers, in order to 
‘raise the wind.” They seem to have re- 
membered but one fragment of all their 


. classic learning, the sage advice, ‘‘ My son, 


get money ; honestly if thou canst; but at 
any rate, get money.” 

If the public will not be lectured or per- 
suaded, by dint of public or private appeal, 
into giving their funds; if they can neither 
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be amused into compliance, nor sung into | were it for a less worthy or less noble object 


liberality; if agents and orators haye all 
failed, then a dance, a grand philanthropic 
ball, a magnificent festival of fiddlers, feet 
and confectionary all in commotion, will 
certainly gather the dimes. For it addsa 
peculiar sweetness to the sugar plums and 
ices, to think that one is eating for such a pa- 
triotic purpose, and the nimble dancer can 
skip with twice the elasticity when it is all 
done for a benevolent object. 

But the last resort of all, when men will 
not even eat and pay for oyster suppers or 
plum cake, nor dance cotillions and waltzes 
in behalf of the cause, the last, the infallible 
resort is to setup a lottery ; in other words, 
to enlist the cupidity of man to excite his li- 
berality. When mammon and charity are 
thus yoked together, when. the thirst for 
gain is thus enlisted to make the public wil- 
ling to give, none can doubt either the purity 
of the scheme, or the probability of its suc- 
cess. 

But to come to the point at once. —1f states- 
man have so lamentea the pernicious results 
of lotteries as to prohibit them in almost all 
the States by heavy penalties, as injurious to 
the Commonwealth ; if it were even less ob- 
viously certain that the large majority of 
those who invest in lotteries must lose, 
cheated out of their little savings by the 
gilded deceits of the tricky agents; if nei- 
ther patriotism nor common sense opposed 
their introduction, it would seem that the 
obvious inconsistency of lotteries, as well as 
any other species of gaming, with public 
morality, and with any profession, even, of 
piety, should deter those who are managing 
enterprizes, appealing to the religious as well 
as the irreligious public, from resorting to 
such censurable means of raising funds. 

We were pained to see, in a recent paper, 
the advertizement from which we clip the 
following.. We can but hope that it is un- 
authorized; and if so, that the managers of 
the Mount Vernon Association will at once 
and publicly disavow the whole scheme. 


‘6 GREAT NATIONAL LOTTERY ON THE HA- 
VANA PLAN, FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
MOUNT VERNON ASSOCIATION ! ! 


The association finding it impossible to 
raise the means by private subscription, to 
purchase the Mount Vernon estate, have de- 
termined to appeal to the public by lottery 
to assist them in securing the great object of 
a nation’s solicitude : 


THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON. 


The association would feel some reluctance 
in appealing to the support of the people 


than that which they have in view. The 
scheme which they offer being placed under 
theirsole control by the State commissioner, 
they have made it so attractive, and formed 
it upon so grand scale, that they have no 
fears but that the public will come forward 
with one accord to its support, and assist 
the association in the successful carrying out 
of one of the most patriotic undertakings of 
the presentday. It not only appeals to the 
national feelings of the American heart, but 
also to the self-interest of every man!’ 

The exclamation point is in the original, 
and it is not out of place. Admirable 
scheme! noble combination! by which you 
can, at one and the same time, honor Wash- 
ington, exhibit your patriotism, and—make 
money | 

We have heard of gambling on a grave 
stone; it was reserved for the present time 


to see Washington’s tomb thus employed. 


Every Baptist MINISTER OUGHT TO HAVE 
1r.—This was the sentiment of a good sister 
in regard to the Memorial. See what she 
did. Are there not others who will emulate 
the example of this sister ? 

‘‘This afternoon,” says a good brother 
laboring in a destitute place on a meagre 
salary, ‘‘a thorough Baptist sister from an- 
other church called on me, and having a 
copy of the Memorial, solicited my subscrip- 
tion. I spoke of inability; she then gave me 
a dollar, and remarked that ‘every Baptist 
minister ought to have it.” If we had more 
such sisters, we should have a more eflicient 
ministry, and more active churches. ’ 


VALUABLE AND INVALUABLE.—A nice dis- 
tinction is drawn in the following extract of 
a letter from one of our subscribers : 

“‘T need not say I like the Memorial. I 
wish you God speed. While your reading 
matter ‘is valuable, the statistical informa- 
tion is invaluable. Every theological gra- 
duate who wishes to keep track of his class 
mates ought to take the Memorial. I wish 
you would hint this thing to the graduates 
of Newton, Madisonand Rochester, and other 
institutions.” 


Bounp Vouemes for 1854 and 1855 can be 
supplied to those who may desire them. 


They will be forwarded neatly bound for - 


$1 50 per volume. There are very many 
interesting and valuable articlesin these vo- 
lumes, and the opportunity for obtaining 
these records of our denominational history, 
will soon be gone entirely, as the number of 
complete sets on hand is limited. 
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ALABAMA. 

Where. By Whom. Num. 

Andalusia, Covington co. D.Giddens, 15 

Pilgrim’s Rest, Conecuh, D. Giddens, 14 
ARKANSAS, 

Antioch, J. A. Miller, 14 

Evergreen, Sep S89 Dit HE 4 

Rocky Bayou, ““ 16 

CONNECTICUT. 

Cornwall Hollow, 4 
Waterbury, 14 
FLORIDA. 

Milton, Santa Rosa, D.Giddens, 14 
ILLINOIS. 

Atlanta, 29 
Carmi, White co., 21 
Lafayette, Starke, M. H. Negus, 12 
Salt Creek, De Witt co., Thos. Reese, 6 
INDIANA. 

Terre Haute, 10 

IOWA. 
Daverport, E. W. Miles, 5 
KENTUCKY. 
Banlick, 8 
Bethlehem, Hancock co., H. H. Ellis, 27 
Blackford, &6 66 sé Oke 6 , 29 
Brandenbury, : 2 
Crittenden, ; 11 
Hill Grove, 10 
Louisville, Walnut st.ch., W. W. Everts, 40 
Middletown, Ky., Fane C: 
New Bethel, 5 
Sandy Creek, J. Coleman, Bt 
Short Creek, 17 
South Benson, B.T. Quinn, 23 
Station Church, 8 
Two Lick, Masonco., A.B.Smith, 16 
Union, Hancock co., H. H. Ellis, 15 
Whitesville, Lue pay ecaeeees 75 
Willow Creek, 15 
LOUISIANA. 

Hurricane, Franklin Parish, J. V. Leake, 54 
Western,La. A.J.Rutherfordreports 200 
MAINE, 

Nobleboro’, Nugent, 6 


Churches. Administrators. No. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, First Church, J. W. M. Williams, 5 
Pitt’s Creek, S.C. Boston, 12 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston Bap. Bethel, P. Stowe, > 
Lowell, E.C.Eddy, 3 
North Leverett, W.A. Pease. 8 
Roxbury, T. D. Anderson, 2 
South Boston, J. A. Goodhue, 2 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Liberty, Rankinco., J.S.Antley, 9 
New Prospect, ‘ * Ee TT a 
MISSOURI. 

Cap auGris., Lincoln, 29 
Carthage, Jasper, 29 


Friendship, Lawrence, Wm. B. Taliaferro, 27 


Millersburg, Boone, John Wiganton, 26 
Newburg, 24 
New Hope, Barry, 6 
Pineville, McDonald, 12 
Monroe co., 16 
NEW JERSEY. 

Baldwinsville, 7 
Bloomingdale, J. W. Holman, 

Mount Holly, J.S. Miller, 6 

NEW YORK. 
Cold Spring, ’ 6 
Corning, 50 
Fayetteville, J.B. Smith, 38 
Gloversville, 95 
New Baltimore, 25 
New York, North Church, 12 
Syracuse, J.T. Seeley, 28 
West Somerset, 30 
Windsor, Broom co., 50 
OHIO. 

Lowell, . Washingtonco., J. Sprague, 20 
Middletown, T.P. Childs, 31 
OREGON. 

Oregon city, G. C. Chandler, 6 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Huntingdon, L. L. Still, 15 
Greensboro,, Greenco., C. Tilton, 13 
Lewisburgh, 4 
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Churches. Administrators. No. 
Philadelphia churches, Jan. 28, 39 

4 “ Feb. 6, 36 
Phoenixville, 

Shamokin, N. Barker, 10 
Terrytown, 2 
TENNESSEE. 

Mill Spring, 10 
Providence, Claiborneco.,W.H. Harp, 20 
Rutledge, Jas. Greenlee, 27 
Spooner, Grandy co., J.R. Haggard, 8 
Tazewell, 21 

TEXAS. 
Cameron, ’ 14 
Concord, Eld. Anderson, 11 
Sumpter, Trinity co., W.B. Pruitt, 6 
? VIRGINIA, > 
Center Branch, A. Barnett, 3 
Freeman’s Creek, B. Holden, 3 


Harmony Grove, J, C. Conn, 14 
D. B. Purinton, 8 
Asa Carlin, 7 

Elder McDowell, 18 


Carr Bailey, Il 


Independence, Preston, 
Monongalia, 

Mt. Pleasant, 

Murphy’s Creek, 


Pisgah, Orange co., 20 
WISCONSIN. 
Dell Pairie, C.L. Fisher, 12 
Churches Constituted. 
Names. Where. When. Mem. 
Porter’s Creek, Hardeman co.,Tenn., Nov. 14 
Pughtown, Chester co., Pa., Jan. 19, 25 


Pine Grove, Charlottesville, C. West, Jan. 5, 
Church Wvifices Dedicate. 


Where. When. Cost. 
East White Creek, N.Y., Oct. 17, $2,500 
Center Branch, Va., DEC 3, 
Reedsburg, Clarion co., Pa., Dec. 23, $570 
Cape May, N. J, Dec. 30, 5,000 
Urbanna, Ii, Dec. 30, 
New Baltimore, Ni-¥, Jan. 1, 
Worcester, Mass., Jan. 6, 25,000 
Center White Creek, N. Y., Jan. 10, 2,500 
Washington, D. C., - Jan. 12, 
Johnson, Vie Jan. 16, 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 18, 19,000 
Woodstock, C. West, Jan. 24, 
Yorkville, INS Yag Feb. 2, 
Oak St., West Philadelphia, Feb. 7, (repaired) 
Oramel, N. Y., Feb. 12, 
Alfred, Maine, 
Merton, Wisconsin. 
Carrollton, NL, 7,500 
Waltham, Feb. 14, 
North Sutton, Ct. 

@Ordinations. 

Names. Where. W hen. 

Preston,G.M., | Sturbridge, Mass,, Dec. 26 
Read, Andrew, Warren, R.I., Dec. 26 


Names. Where. When. 
Cooper, George F,. Americus, Ga., Dec. 28 
Hertzog, G..W., Greene co., Pa., Jan. Ist 
Watch, E. B., Lowell, Vt., Jan. 2d 


Lampton, Hensy T.,Constantine, Ky., Jan. 5 
Allen, W.W., SandLake,N.Y., Jan. 8 
Warren, G. F., West Harwich, Mass., Jan. 8 
Burrington, H. H., Burlington, Vt... Jan. 20 


Duncan, Geo., Hamilton, C. W. 


Weaths of Baptist Ministers. 


Names. Residences. Time. Age. 
Choules, Dr. J.0., Newport, R. I. 

Galusha, Elon, Lockport, N. Y., 66 
Granberry, Geo., Harris co., Ga. 

Howell, A. P. Lowell, Mich., Jan.7, 46 
Ministers Hee’d trom other Menontii's. 
Names. Residence. Denom. 
Beaving, Wm., Seuth Berwick, Tenn., Meth. 
Bell, Thos. A., Habersham co., Ga., Meth. 
Bullock, Jas. W., Mayslick, Ky., Presby. 
Cothran, David, Ohio, Meth. 


Lackey, James M., Mahomet, Ill., Cumb. Pres. 
Lampton, Henry T., Constantine, Ky., Pro. Met. 
McCutchins, Wm. W., Meriwether co., Ga. P. M. 


Clerical Wemobvals and Settlements. 
Whence. Where. 


Adams, J.A., | Keyport,N.J., New York. 
Ambler, J. V., . Lanesboro’, Ct. 

Allen, N. T., Natick, R.I., Jewett City, Conn. 
Bailey, Alim,’ Kane, Ill., McGranville, N. Y. 
Barlow, J L, Sandisfield, M, Greenfield Cen, N Y 
Beecher, Luther F. D. D.,Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Bestor, F., Longmeadow, Mass. 

Card, Wm H, Brookfield, N Y, Gardner’s Sta. I. 
Collins, P.E., Talledega, Ala., Mobile, Ala. 
Coulling, David, Va., Goldsboro’, N.C. 
Curley, J.H., Forsyth, Ga., Eatonton, Ca. 
Cuttino, D W, Clarendon, S C, Georgetown, S C 
Darrow, GR, Providence, RI, West Boylston, M 
Denison, C W, Columbus, N J, Boston, Mass. 
De Votie, Jas H, Marion,.Ala, Montgomery, Ala 
Dwyre, W H H., East Smithfield, Pa. 
Fleming, R., | Newnan, Ga., Thomasville, Ga. 


Fulton, J. D., St Louis, Mo., Sandusky, O. 


Names. 


Holt, K., Cherryfield, Mass., Ashland, Mas. 
Jones, J. F., Milton, Ct., Sandisfield, Mass. 
Johnson, J. E., N. Y.State, Jackson, Mich. 


Jordan, W H, Wilmington, N C, Oxford, N C 
King, Israel D., Smithfield, Pa., Uniontown, Pa. 
Morrill, Abner, Bolivar, Tenn. 
Prichard, J L, Lynchburg, Va, Wilmington, N C 
Perry, D., Camden, Me., Union Center, Me. 
Philips, W. S., Chesterfield, Mass., Wales, Mas. 
Ravlin, N. F., Berkshire, Ii1., Plano, Il. 
Robertson, Jr, N, Willia’g, Mi, Monticello, Mi. 
Robinson, A. A., Wales, Mass., Suffield, Conn. 
Stimpson, H. K., Marion, N. Y. 

Sparkman, J.C, Lawre’g, Te, Waynesboro’, Ten 
Stone, J. R., N. Y. City, Providenee, R. I. 
Thomas, D.C., Zanesville, O., Piqua, O. 
Yarbero’, T.S., Pittsbere’, N.C. 
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Materials for Baptist History. 

hoever writes our history, will have 

work enough to prevent his being 
idle, if he searches for documents, and 
records, as authority for his narrative— 
or ample field for his imagination, if 
. like some popular historians of modern 
times, he prefers making out of his own 
brains, almost the whole story, charac- 
ters, incidents, speeches, and all. 


It is time there were some efforts made 
to gather and preserve our denomination- 
al history in the United States. Its ear- 
ly struggles, no less than its late and ra- 
pid progress, demand a permanent, ac- 
cessible, and authentic record. 

A number of pamphlets and even of 
volumes have been written—but most of 
these were local in design, hasty and un- 
polished in composition, diffuse in style, 
limited in circulation, andnow extremely 
rare, Their value, however, for the fu- 
ture historian makes it important that 
that they should be gathered and pre- 
served. 


The only work proposing to take a 
general survey of American Baptist his- 
tory is Benedict’s—a volume of great 
value; but that so full of inaccuracies 
it may be’ almost questioned whe- 
ther the original information, which its 
laborious and excellent author has gath- 
ered, compensates for the incorrect infor- 
mation with which we are often furnish- 
ed. Still, we cannot do without it. 


The periodical literature of our people 
affords much that is important in the 
actual record of facts, as well as in illus- 


———— eee 


trating the character of each successive 
generation. The Baptist Missionary Mag- 
azine is in this view invaluable,—the 
Christian Review, beyond price. The 
old Columbian Star twinkles cheerily 
through the darkness. The Analytical 
Repository, the Latter Day Luminary, 
the Evangelical Enquirer, afford many a 
choice morsel to the lover of antiquities. 
The fourteen volumes already issued of 
the American Baptist Memorial contain 
many interesting relics; whether the 
forthcoming volumes will be equally val- 
uable, remains to be decided. The Bap- 
tist Preacher, the Mothers’ Magazine, the 
Christian Repository, and the Nashville 
Southern Baptist Review will not only 
afford to their readers present profit, but 
will preserve, for the Baptists of the fu- 
ture, specimens of the sermons, essays, 
and fugitive writings of many of our 
leading authors. 

The newspapers of the different States 
would give, after all, the most interesting 
and important information, if filed and 
preserved. But the few careful people 
that keep the papers are fast passing 
away; and the “old rubbish,” as it is 
esteemed, is tossed into the fire by their 
successors, or made into kites by the ju- 
veniles, or else reverently and carefully 
thrown into some damp corner or rat- 
infested garret, where the precious re- 
cords perish under the tooth of tinre, or 
the less romantic gnawings of those lit- 
erary quadrupeds, the Rodentia. 

Thus cotemporaneous records, of the 
utmost value, are every day perishing, 
and will continue to do so, till the loss is 
irrecoverable—unless there is some per- 
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manent and easily accessible place of de- 
posit; or rather, unless there are a number 
of such; and, also, unless inducements 
are used to obtain, and measures taken 
to preserve, documents of this sort. 


We have seen, therefore, with no small 
gratification, the steps which have been 
taken on this subject in both sections of 
our Confederacy. 

The North has been foremost, and 
most active.. The Backus Historical So- 
ciety has entered upon the work, but we 
are not able to give any statement of its 
recent doings. The American Baptist 
Publication Society, at Philadelphia, has 
organized a Historical Department, and 
seems to have taken hold, in good earn- 
est, of the business of giving us a good 
history of the Baptists. Some time ago 
it was resolved to raise a fund of $5,000 
for this purpose. This has now been 
secured, and Rev. J. Newton Brown, the 
Editorial Secretary, is to be relieved from 
other duties, that he may enter exclu- 
sively upon this. We shall look, with 
high expectations, for the result of his 
labors. His previous researches and pub- 
lications have not only contributed to 
qualify him for the work, but have given 
good tokens that it will be well per- 
formed. 

The first movement at the South, of a 
general character, on this subject, oc- 
curred at the last meeting of the South- 
ern Baptist Publication Society. Reso- 
lutions were adopted for establishing a 
Library at Charleston, 8. C., in connec- 
tion with that Society, for the purpose 
of gathering and preserving all sorts of 
books and ‘documents which illustrate 
the history of our denomination, The 
resolutions were sustained in an address, 
by Rev. H. H. Tucker, which we esteem 
so worthy of preservation and perusal, 
that we adopt it, as presenting the views 
we would desire further to urge on the 
subject: 

“The movement now set on foot,” said 
Mr. Tucker, “has received, in advance, 
the sanction of a general public opinion. 


The want of such measures as are now 
proposed, has long been felt, by all the 
intelligent members of our denomination. 
That desire, long felt but not expressed, 
silently yet potently worked upon the 
feelings of those who entertained it. 
When recently it was, for the first time 
at the South, publicly expressed by our 
brother, Joseph S. Baker, of Georgia, his 
call was instantly caught up, and echoed 
and re-echoed until the land was filled 
with its reverberations. It is in answer 
to this many-tongued call that I stand 
before you.” 


“The resolution affirms that the claims 
of the past demand such measures as 
are now proposed. Countless deeds of 
moral heroism have been achieved by 
Baptists,—glorious deeds which are now 
within the reach of history, but which 
in another generation, if they are not 
rescued from oblivion now, will be be- 
yond the memory and beyond the reach 
of man. It is due to those who have 
gone before us, that we should preserve 
the memory of their illustrious deeds. 
Their noblest monument is in their his- 
tory. _If we honor the ashes of our an- 
cestors by rearing stones over the spot 
where they lie, shall we not honor the 
nobler part of their nature, by a monu- 
ment correspondingly noble—the print- 
ed page—more durable and more worthy 
than marbleor brass. O sir! he must 
be a cold hearted man who would rise 
in this assembly and say that it is out of 
place to talk about the dead, and a con- 
sumption of time that ought to be de- 
voted to other purposes. Sir, I will talk 
about the dead,—about the noble army 
of martyrs,—about the heroic men who 
enriched the soil of England with their 
blood, who in New England fled even 
to the protection of savages from before 
the scorpion whips of their persecutors, 
who in our own Southern land saw their 
property confiscated, and who lingered in 
dungeons,—for no other crime than that 
of being what we are—BapTIsTs. 


“A very small part, comparatively, of 


MATERIALS FOR BAPTIST HISTORY. 


our history is within reach, but what we 
can rescue from oblivion, it is our duty 
to rescue. The Baptists have a history. 
Some one, not of us, has been kind 
enough to say “the Baptists have a 
future.” Aye, and we feelingly know that 
the Baptists have a past. For ages back 
we have a glorious history, but alas! for 
the most part it is unwritten. Unwrit-' 
ten did I say? Nay it is written in 
blood. Nota spot in all Europe that 
is not stained with the crimson record. 
Unwritten! Nay! it is written in hea- 
ven. The blood of thousands and my- 
riads of slaughtered Baptists has cried 
from the ground; the cry has found its 
way to the ear of the Lord God of Sab- 
aoth ; the polyglott cry from many na- 
tions has been reduced to one language, 
the language of Heaven, and recorded on 
its archives. But those heavenly archi- 
ves are inaccessible to us now, and those 
blood-stained records are long since wash- 
ed away. The negligence or inadver- 
tence, or it may be in some cases the em- 
ergency of those who have gone before, 
has precluded us from the incalculable 
benefit, which would accrue, from the 
possession of the records of the past. 
Oh! what would we give for the history 
of the “‘woman” all the time she was “in 
the wilderness !” Of what priceless value 
to us, would be the history of our spirit- 
ual ancestors for eighteen hundred years ! 
Suppose that by a pecuniary contribu- 
tion, we could secure the ecclesiastical 
history entire, of the last 500 years, or 
what would be more valuable, the histo- 
ry of the first 500 years of the Christian 
Era. What a stupendous contribution 
could be raised in a fortnight! How 
gladly would I give my last dellar— 
though my earthly all is but a mite,— 
how joyfully would I strip myself of the 
’ Jastiota of my worldly possessions, if by 
so doing I could secure to the Baptists 
and to the world, the history of 500 
years. 

“TJ said the past demands from us are- 
cord of its deeds. It does. This de- 
mand is not on our posterity, but on us, 
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The past, where is it? We are nearer 
to it, than any who come after us can 
be. 


we can reach, that they cannot. 


Consequently there is much that 
So now 


is the time,and we are the people to whom 
the voice of the past, like the rushing of 
many waters, calls out as the angel did 
to John on Patmos, “‘Write!” 


“Tt is not merely for the sake of hon- 
oring the illustrious dead, that the re- 
cords of the past should be collected and 
preserved,—much less for the sake of 
gratifying a mere curiosity at present. 
No! we propose nobler ends than these. 
It is not that we would honor men, but 
that we would promote the cause of 
truth. Our object is practical, utilita- 
rian, and demanded by the wants of the 
age. Facts are the weapons with which 
Baptists fight. We would establish an 
armory for the collection and preserva~ 
tion of these potent weapons. Facts, 
facts, facts! let us have a great arsenal 
where we can repair in time of need, to 
borrow their tremendous thunders and 
their death-dealing lightnings. Oh, if we 
only had all the facts of the last 500 years, 
of what use they would be to us in our 
denominational conflicts. How many 
an argument this kind of artillery would 
silence. How many a gun, now doing 
fearful execution against us, the Genius 
of history would spike / 


“Mr. President, I sometimes wish that 
I had the power of the painter. I covet 
the gifts of the artist. If I had them I 
would delineate on the canvas the rep- 
resentation of a man, chained—to astake, 
and of another man piling faggots around 
him, and kindling the fire! The man 
at the stake is charged with nocrime but 
that of being a Baptist; and the man 
kindling the fire is one of those who cry 
out “bigotry! bigotry!’ whenever the 
name of Baptist is mentioned—that hon- 
ored name, first applied to the forerun- 
ner of the Son of God. Under this pic- 
ture, I would write the words, ““Who is 
the bigot?” I would then paint another 
picture, of a man looking through the 
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grated window of his dungeon cell, and 
another on the outside, locking him in. 
Sir, the man on the inside is what you 
and I are; and the turnkey ;—oh he is 
one of those who piously exclaim against 
‘bigotry.”. To complete my picture, I 
think I would make the features of 
him within the window somewhat fa- 
miliar. I would copy from the frontis- 
piece of an old book familiar to us all. 
I would give a lofty and capacious brow, 
an expression majestic yet benignant, a 
bearing noble yet meek, the commingled 
qualities of the eagle and the dove; I 
would paint a likeness that any one 
would recognize, of the author of Pil- 
grim’s Progress; Andthe turnkey? I 
would make him a sleek looking gentle- 
man, well fed and rotund, yet the em- 
bodiment of sanctimonious dignity,— 
duly wigged—and arrayed in surplice 
and gown,—a ring on his finger,—and 
in his hand, a book half hid in snowy 
cambric, containing what is yclept, ore 
rotundo, ‘OUR INCOMPARABLE LITURGY.” 

“On his face should smirk an expres- 
sion of self righteous complacency sub- 
limely mingled with the devout and de- 
mure. Andoh! thatnobler face within 
the window, seen only between its iron 
bars,—with another touch of my pencil 
I would fling on it an expression like 
that which we may suppose our Saviour 
wore when he said ‘Father forgive them!” 
Under this picture, too, 1 would write, 
‘Who is the bigot ?” 

“T would add to my collection, a third 
picture, representing a street in the city 
of Boston, and in its midst a stake and a 
man with shoulders bare, chained to it, 
while another stands by with brawny 
arm, and applies the lash / The tortur- 
ed victim is Obadiah Holmes—a Baptist ; 
and he whose piety exhibits itself in the 
use of the scourge, perhaps some of 
his friends are present,—I will spare 
them the mention of his ecclesiastical re- 
lations. Under this picture I would 
write, “Who is the bigot ?” 

“Sir, history presents us with thousands 
of such pictures as these. I claim no 


is from the future. 


credit for originality of the conception ; 
it is furnished to my hand by the facts 
of the past. Let us keep these pictures 
before the people, and they will do much 
to silence those slanders, which igno- 
rance and prejudice have circulated 
against us. ‘They may lead some to see, 
that charges of illiberality against us, 
come with an ill grace from some, at 
least, of those who make them. Now 
that we are strong and powerful, they 
say to us so lovingly, “oh! brother, why 
will you not commune with us!” Let 
them but be introduced to the pic- 
ture gallery, and they will be reminded, 
that only a few years ago, their language 
to us was, “Walk into the fire, sir.” 
And it might be added that almost wher- 
ever they have the power, they exhibit 
more or less of the same spirit to the 
present day. 'The condition of many of 
our Baptist brethren in Europe at this 
very hour, is not a mere matter of paint 
and canvas. Would to God it were! 
‘Perhaps such representations as I have 
referred to, might lead some to enquire 
what are the crimes for which we have 
been so condignly punished. On en- 
quiry it will be found that they are 
these: 1st. The belief that baptism is the 
first duty of a believer on Jesus; 2nd. 
That the Lord’s Supper should be received 


-only by those who have thus been bap- 


tized; 8rd. that the Greek word BAP- 
TIZO means only to immerse; and 4th, 
That all men have right to worship God 
according to the dictates of their own 
consciences unmolested. Our constant 
adherence to these things constitutes the 
only charge, so far as I know, or ever 
have heard, or read, for which we are 
justly held responsible. Oh! let the facts 
of the past be known, and our last bat- 
tle will soon be fought, and that peace 
for which we sigh, will be soon attained. 

“T have said that the past and the pre- 
sent, demand of us the establishment of 
same great garner house, where the trea- 
sures of history may be gathered togeth- 
er and preserved. But the loudest call 
There will never be 
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a moment, from now till the end of Time, 
when the facts of history will not be 
needed ; and never a time, as already said, 
wher they wi!l be more easily obtained 
than now. Truth is always useful. 
Aside from that which is revealed there 
is no truth more valuable than historical 
truth. Indeed the Scriptures themselves 
consist, to a very great extent, of this 
very kind of truth. Whatis the Penta- 
teuch but a history? What are the 
books of Joshua, Judges and Ruth, 
Samuel, Kings and Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah and Esther? All history! 
And what are the books of Matthew and 
Mark and Luke and John, and above 
all the book of Acts? History. Our 
own reason and experience teach us the 
value of history; but even if they did not, 
Gop teaches us its value, in the fact that 
He has made the greater part of his Book 
to consist of it. 

“As already said, there are certain facts 
in the past, which we can reach and 
which posterity cannot. Our very posi- 
tion then, is evidence that we are called 
in the Providence of God, to reach back 
after those facts, and hand them down 
to the generation following. If we fail 
to do it, we are defrauding posterity,— 
cheating our unborn sons of a just inhe- 
ritance. Not only so, but we are de- 
priving the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness, of all the aid which it might receive 
from such a source. 

“Besides this, facts are transpiring 
around us every day, which we think 
are of little moment, and which are so 
accessible to us, that we suppose them 
equally so to others. We forget that 
these things are ephemeral, and that 
without effort to preserve them, all trace 
of them will in a few years be swept 
away. These things may be of little use 
to us, but who can tell of what use they 
may be to those who will occupy our 
places, a dozen, or twenty, or fifty, or a 
hurdred generations hence. Inthe phy- 
sical world, the apparent size of an ob- 
ject, diminishes in proportion to its re- 
moteness from the eye of the beholder. 
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Sir, in history the reverse is the case.— 
How many events transpired immedi- 
ately after the Apostolic age, which to 
those who witnessed them, appeared un- 
important and minute, but as those 
events receded into the past, their im- 
portance and magnitude increased, until 
now at the distance of seventeen centu- 
ries they have become the great 
objects, on which our learning and 
researches are expended: Uncounted 
gold would now be given, for what 
might have been transmitted to us 
by the moving of a finger. Sir, we are 
not competent tosay that similar events 
are not transpiring now. <A thousand 
years hence, the transactions of this gen- 
eration and of this day and hour, will 
be dug up by posterity—exhumed from 
the mouldy remains of the past, and 
made use of. I would build a catacomb, 
a pyramid where they may be preserved, 
and where posterity may find ready ac- 
cess to them. I would embalm them. 
Thousands of years hence, (for we have 
never yet been told by competent au- 
thority that the world is not in its in- 
fancy,) they may come forth, not like 
useless mummies, but like living war- 
riors, to do battle for the Lord. I see 
in the distance, the conflicts which our 
posterity will have. Itis in my heart 
to rush to the rescue, and I thank God 
that it is in our power to doit, I rejoice 
that we cannot only wage war against 
error now, but that by means of history 
we can in one way or other fight the 
same battles after our bones have gone 
to dust, evento the end of Time. His- 
tory is an elixir which makes God’s sol- 
diers immortal. 

“Mr. President, imagine yourself the 
historian of future times, who after a 
lapse of a score of centuries, shall at- 
tempt to write the history of the pre- 
sent age. Imagine him to be present 
with you, and to stand before youas I do. 
Oh! how eloquently he would plead for 
your aid. What tremendous efforts he 
would make, to wring from yoy the 
needed assistance. Weeping tears of 
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blood, how would he poynt to the thou- 
sands of new and varied forms of error, 
which in the progress of the race will 
be developed, and which will have no 
antidote, but in the facts of the past. I 
am the representative of, and I plead for 
that future historian. I plead for 
coming generations. I plead for the 
cause of truth. I plead for millions of 
unborn Baptists. I plead for the future 
of the world. 

“This world naturally produces lies. 
They spring up by myriads, like mush- 
rooms, in a night, but alas! they are not 
like mushrooms, easy tocrush. Nothing 
will destroy them but truth, and truth is 
not always easily found. A thousand 
years hence the whole surface of this 
world will be covered as it is now with 
lies. Let us do a better part for poste- 
rity, than our ancestors have done for 
us. Let us adopt some judicious plan, 
for the collection and preservation of the 
records of past and transpiring events, 
and they will accumulate and accumu- 
late, until they form a vast avalanche of 
facts, which in due time will roll on till 
the judgment day, overwhelming and 
crushing all the lies that may spring up 
in its pathway. Sir, if what I have 
done shall prove to be like the falling of 
the first flake to form this avalanche, or 
like the last to set it in motion, or like 
any one of the flakes that form its mass, 
I shall feel that I have not lived in 
vain.” 


‘Yau v 7) 7 
arogress of the Baptists, 

The spread and present prevalence of 
Baptist sentiments in the United States 
is sufficiently obvious and striking. If 
it was said, that it is owing to the intrin- 
sic truthfulness of our views, no Baptist, 
of course, would deny the proposition ; 
but it must be still admitted, that this 
alone is not a satisfactory solution, be- 
cause in former times, and in other coun- 
tries now, and in some parts of our own 
eountry, similar results have not fol- 
lowed the declaration of the same iden- 
tical principles, nor has their success 
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been at all regularly proportional to the 
degree of purity with which these views 
have been proclaimed, as would be the 
case were their mere truthfulness the 
principal and efficient cause of their 
spread. For a doctrine to be true, and’ 
to deserve acceptance, is not always 
enough to gain success in this world. 

If it were added that our success has 
been owing to the blessing of God upon 
the agencies employed, and to His power | 
giving efficiency to His own truth, this 
also is what we all acknowledge with 
grateful humility to God. But this it- 
self presupposes that there were agencies | 
employed which God blessed; that in 
accordance with the established princi- 
ples of His government, He has, in this 
case as well as in others, worked, not 
without means, but with, by, and upon 
means, employing them, and us in the 
use of them, to accomplish His grand 
designs. 5 

We are to expect God’s blessing, not 
when neglecting to use any means, nor 
when employing the least onerous that 
chance to occur tous, nor when, with rash 
though mistaken zeal, neglecting to in- 
quire for the most suitable and probable 
means of attaining the object ; but when 
using energetically, in humble reliance 
on Him, those agencies which seem best 
calculated to accomplish the result. And 
the duty to use means at all is no less 
apparent, or binding, or important, than 
the obligation to search for, and employ 
the most efficient within our reach. 

It is likely that those means which 
have been, will continue still to be effi- 
cacious—since human nature changes 
not, and the Divine blessing may be still 
expected. 

In the history of the Baptist churches 
in the United States, we observe a very 
rapid increase of their numbers. With- 
out going into any minute detail, for 
which we have not now time, it is suffi- 
cient to remark that, since 1818, the 
increase has been more than five fold. 
And their elevation in position, general 
influence, and capacity for future expan- 
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sion, have fully kept pace with the ad- 
vance in numbers, 


To what instrumentalties have these 


changes been owing? 


Notin any large degree to Jmmigration. 


The increase of the population of the U. 
States, from this source, has gone mainly 


to other bodies of professing Christians. 
‘The great mass of immigrants have be- 
longed to the Roman Catholics, a portion 
to the Episcopalians, a portion to the Lu- 
theran and German Reformed Churches, 
and a portion, viz. the Scotch and French 
Protestants, to the Presbyterians. The 
Baptists, who have immigrated to this 
country, while including some of our 
most efiic’ent and valued brethren, have 
been comparatively few in number. No 
State was settled by them, nor any con- 
siderable section of a State, It must be 
borne in mind, in this connection, that, 
while the greatest increase of the popu- 
lation of the States by immigration has 
been at the North, the largest accessions 
to the number of the Baptists have been 
at the South, 


It is not attributable mainly to denom- 
inational tracts and books, though these 
have been of no small value. The Bap. 
General Tract Society, the predecessor of 
the Am. Bap. Pub. Society, did a noble 
work, and merits honorable remembrance. 
And several individual - booksellers and 
publishing firms deserve high credit— 
especially the old firm of Lincoln & Ed- 
monds, with their successors, Gould and 
Lincoln. But Baptist books seem to 
have been the consequence rather than 
the cause of the spread of Baptist senti- 
ments. The people became Baptists 
from reading and hearing the word of 
God, and then books were written and 
read by them suited to maintain the 
views thus arrived at. Denominational 
newspapers come under the same gen- 
eral head: yet, while these, when well 
conducted, add almost immeasurably to 
the influence, and elevate the standing of 
any body of people, they evidently do 
not go before Baptist population and 


create it, but follow after it, and are both 
originated and nurtured by it. 

Neither have single learned and emi- 
nent men been the principal agents in 
our increase—either as preachers, wri- 
ters, or men of political or moneyed in- 
fluence. While we have not been with- 
out our share of these, and while the 
sanctified use of these various talents has 
been often and very abundantly blessed, 
it would be preposterous to ascribe our 
growth to that source. Other denomi- 
nations have had eminent men—some of 
them in much greater proportion to their 
size than we—some of them even in a 
greater absolute number—how is it that 
they have not advanced with similar, or 
even greater rapidity. 

Neither do organized Home Missions, 
sustained by any Central Board, deserve 
the credit of these vast results. Their 
means have ever been far too limited to 
enable them to effect such a mighty rev- 
olution. The seed they have sown have 
indeed sprung up in good ground, and 
yielded some thirty, some sixty, and some 
a thousand fold; but they have not been 
the principal agents. The increase has 
been more in some of those States where 
these Central Boards have scarcely oper- 
ated, than in those to which their efforts 
have been principally directed. 

We are reduced then, at last, to the 
conclusion, that the real ultimate power, 
the lever by which God moved these 
masses, is to be discovered in the silent, 
unperceived, and unrecorded action of 
thousands of unimportant individuals ; 
in the sacrifices and zeal of a large num- 
ber of comparatively unknown ministers 
and private members; in the faithful 
preaching of Christ by the one, and the 
faithful practice of Christianity by the 
other. 


The modern Apostles who, under the 
blessing of God, have been instrumental 
in gathering this great army of soldiers 
for Christ, have been, for the most part, 
like their prototypes, poor men; gener- 
ally slenderly educated, meagerly fur- 
nished with funds of their own, and very 
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scantily supplied by the liberality of 
others. The old-field, backwoods, coun- 
try preachers, however some may be dis- 
posed to sneer at them, and turn away 
with exclusive admiration to the refine- 
ments of other times and circumstances, 
these were the fathers of our churches, 
these have done more to advance the 
cause of truth, and the cause of holiness 
and uprightness in the land, to rear up 
a generation of honest, industrious, godly 
men and women, than numbers of men 
with more shining qualities, and sus- 
tained by the most generous expenditure. 

Not the rich, so much as the poor, not 
the eminent, but the unknown, not the 
talented few, but the simple, earnest, 
working many, have done the deed; and 
God hath chosen the foolish things, and 
the weak things of the world; yea, and 
things which are so insignificant in our 
eyes, that they seem as though they were 
not, hath God chosen, so that they have 
becn powerful in pulling down the 
strongholds of Satan, and exalting the 
blood-stained banner of the cross, and 
giving us the heritage we enjoy of a land 
filled with Bibles, smiling with Sabbaths 
of rest, and crowned with harvests of 
plenty. 

By such means, has grown to its pre- 
sent size and importance a_ body of 
churches, destitute of almost every ele- 
ment of success which seemed promising 
to human eyes: without Bishops to 
plan its campaign and direct its opera- 
tions; without an itinerant clergy to con- 
centrate its powers and bring into har- 
mony of thought and effort its various 
parts ; without even a representative 
head or central authority to control it, or 
a general assembly, which should bring 
its scattered members into acquaintance 
with each other, and systematic co-oper- 
ation; without the aid of the wealth 
which the world calls mighty, or the so- 
cial influence which the world considers 
potent, or the superior learning which 
the world reckons influential ; a Church 
with no head but Christ, no creed or lit- 
‘urgy but the Bible, no principle of union 


but love to Christ and to the truth, de- 
pending on no human assistance, and 
receiving no support but the voluntary 
efforts and contributions of its thousands 
of hearts. 

With the conclusions, reached by ob- 
servation of our past history, concur the 
teachings of the word of God. 


That word points us to the preaching 
of Christ crucified, as the first and grand 
instrumentality. “It pleased God, by 
the fuolishness of preaching, to save them 
that believe.” “How shall they call up- 
on him of whom they have not heard? 
And how shall they hear without a 
preacher? And how shall they preach, 
except they be sent?” When the Jews 
required a sign, the apostle wrought no 
miracle, though he had the power to do 
so. When the Greeks sought after wis- 
dom, he did not display, to meet their 
wishes, the varied learning with which 
his mind was stored. But he preached ; 
not wrote, but preached. ‘The proclama- 
tion of the facts of the gospel, by the 
living voice, is God’s appointed and pe- 
culiar ordinance, by which he designs to 
save men, ‘Faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word (or appointment) of 
God.” 

But the proclamation of the truth is 
not all. There must be proof. The mes- 
sage proclaimed must be confirmed and at- 
tested. This is done in various ways; 
but perhaps none is more important than 
that attestation furnished by the experi- 
ence, and in the lives of those who preach, 
and of those who have received the 
word. 

The disciples were appealed to as wit- 
nesses for the truth of the gospel in the 
early ages. They are summoned as wit- 
nesses now. By communicating what 
they have personally known and felt of 
the word of life, by attesting its excel- 
lent influence on themselves in the only 
indubitable and effective way, i.e. by 
holy lives, they are to confirm the faith 
of men in this doctrine as being the pow- 
er of God. 

Christ prays that all believers may be 
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one with the Father, and with himself, that 
his subsequent disciples might partici- 
pate in the experience of the early Chris- 
tians, and be assimilated to his own 
image; and the result of this blessed one- 
ness with himself would be “that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 

Another important consideration, ob- 
vious yet overlooked, is, that as to the 
persons to be addressed, the Scriptural 
commission, and the Bible example leave 
us no right to select classes whom we 
may approach, with the gospel, and to 
neglect others as either too high to need, 
or too low to be reached by the gospel. 
It is meant for all, or if for any class par- 
ticularly, for the poor. ‘“T'o the poor the 
gospel, is preached.” 

By means of the masses God ope- 
rates. le influences them, moulds, ani- 
mates and then uses them. Let us learn 
to work the work of Him that sent us, 
in His way. Let us study this di- 
vinely taught principle of efficiency.— 
Let us seek to reach and rouse the mass- 
es, and employ those measures which op- 
erate upon, and which may be operated 
by them. 

The difference between the methods we 
now refer to, such as God uses and sanc- 
tions by his blessing, and those which men 
devise and put into execution, may be 
compared to the difference between a ge- 
nial and plentiful shower from the skies, 
and the watering pots with which hu- 
man industry strives to supply the defi- 
ciency. ‘The one exerts, with the great- 
est ease and quietness, an immense in- 
fluence widely diffused;.the other, by 
great labor, accomplishes the result not 
so well, and in a very limited and scanty 
degree, 

A similar difference is found univer- 
sally between God’s ways and men’s ways 
of accomplishing results. 

Some years ago the planters of the 
South thought that the cotton crop was 
too large; they argued that the supply 
more than equalled the demand, and 
that, in order to obtain a remunerating 
price, less cotton must be raised, A con- 


vention was held. Resolutions were pass- 
ed, urging those who were not present 
and pledging those who were, to plant 
only a given number of acres to the 
hand. They went about, and made 
speeches, and wrote articles, and pub- 
lished them; and succeeded admirably 
in convincing: everybody that it would 
be a fine thing for his neighbor to plant 
less cotton, while he, planting a little 
more even than before, should reap the 
benefit of the advanced price which was 
anticipated. The result was, that, the 
resolutions to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the crop was larger than ever, 

In due time however, the object was 
accomplished,—but in quite another way. 
God sent a little fly, with bright yellow 
wings, that bustled and flitted about 
among the plants, and seemed very 
cheerful, and pretty, and insignificant ; 
and, in due time, the eggs it had laid 
became worms, and they rose in fn ex- 
ceeding great army, and began to devour 
the green off-shoots, and tender bolls, 
leaving only the naked stem to wither 
and die. In three days after their en- 
trance, a field of five hundred acres 
would sometimes be stripped perfectly 
bare; and even those plantations, which 
escaped most favorably, produced but 
the third or fourth part of an ordinary 
crop. ‘The planters resisted as well as 
they could. They first mocked, and af- 
fected to despise their contemptible as- 
sailants; then they grew angry, and 
burnt them with fire, and drowned them 
with water, and beat them with sticks, 
and dug ditches, and threw up embank- 
ments to keep them out. And when all 
was done—and all to no purpose—they 
stood in dismay to see their crops short- 
ened indeed, against their will and efforts, 
by a despicable worm, the child of a pet- 
ty butterfly. 

Or take another example. Look at 
Liberia, and then at California, Man 
desires to colonize a far off country. And 
he forms societies, and by addresses and 
tracts, by appeals and subscriptions, he 
raises men and money, and sends outa 
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few individuals, who toil with faint and 
weary hearts; and the enterprise, even 
with manifest and numerous advantages, 
lingers, and struggles, and barely lives for 
many years. But God designs to colo- 
nize rapidly a distant shore. A few In- 
dians, and a Mormon or two, with some 
occasional adventurers, are sent roaming 
along the interior. They dig in the 
ground, they curiously examine the river 
sands, and there inthe very soil where 
years ago men dwelt all athirst for this 
same discovery, who strangely failed 
to make it, they find particles of a yel- 
low, heavy subtance. Itis gold. And, 
to their astonished eyes are revealed won- 
ders like those of a fairy tale. The rivers 
sparkle with golden sands, the mountains 
seem vast treasuries, scarcely locked, of 
the precious metal. The wonder spreads. 
The world is moved. In less than two 
years a population of a hundred thou- 
sand swarm thither, despite all the dis- 
advantages, the distance, sickness, and 
other difficulties, sailing half around the 
globe, or traversing on foot trackless de- 
serts and waterless wastes to reach El 
Dorado. 

We shall scarcely be suspected of a de- 
sire to undervalue the efforts of Mission- 
ary Boards, the circulation of books and 
publications, the improvement of the min- 
istry, or the education of the young in 
sound learning and piety. The argu- 
ment for these isa simple and conclu- 
sive one, and it might be shown, were it 
necessary, that it is greatly strengthened 
rather than weakened by a proper view 
of the considerations which have been 
suggested. 

If God has no need of human learn- 
ing, he has still less need of human ig- 
norance. If he has blessed such partial 
and inadequate culture of the ‘ground, 
let us thence derive encouragement, not 
to indolence, Fut to redoubled diligence. 
If he has wrought by agencies so scat- 
tered, unorganized and disunited, how 
much more may we'expect an abundant 
blessing, when we obey his express in- 
junctions to union, and become not mere- 


ly helpers to the truth, but fellow-help- 
ers,—when we strive together for the 
faith of the gospel,—when that visible 
union in prayer and effort is realized, 
which is foretold by the prophet, (Zech. 
8: 20-22,) when the inhabitants of one 
city shall go to another, saying-—“Let us 
go speedily to pray before the Lord, and 
to seek the Lord of Hosts. I will go 
asd. ee . 

We love these societies, then, we love 
them all; but let it never be forgotten 
that their chief, their only value is, in 
being subsidiary to the proclamation ‘of 
Christ crucified, and the promotion of 
ardent individual piety. Let it never. 
be forgotten that it is the simple preach- 
ing of the gospel, and the honest practice 
of the gospel, by which God has ordain- 
ed to spread his truth and his glory 
throughout the world. 


We value Home Missions, because they 
send the ambassadors of Christ to the 
destitute in our own land; the Foreign 
Missions, because they send them to pe- 
rishing millionsabroad. We love Sunday 
schools and Bible societies, because they 
bring the word of God to the eyes and 
hearts of young and old, and lead them 
to search the Scriptures daily to see whe- 
ther the things they hear preached are 
so. We love the Publication Societies, 
because they give tothe departed preach- 
er a living voice, and to the fleeting words 
of wisdom a permanent form, and an ex- 
tent of audience, which they could not 
otherwise enjoy. We love all the re- 
forms and improvements in virtue and 
in education, because they help to pre- 
pare the way of the Lord, and open a 
door for the preaching of the word, and 
bring within the reach of the gospel 
those who must else have remained igno- 
rant of it, and unblessed by it. We 
love education societies. because their ob- 
ject is to aid in giving those, whom God 
has called to preach,the intellectual furni- 
ture and training, which, by his blessing, 
may augment their usefulness. 

We love them all. We will not stifle 
our benevolent impulses by pleading it 
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as an excuse, that there are “so many 
calls ;” but rather thank God that there 
are so many channels, opened by his 
providence, in which the energies of his 
church may run. We will help those 
we can, as muca as we can, and pray 
for them all, and rejoice in the progress 
of them all. 

But let it be repeated—the one grand 
thing after all is the preaching of Christ 
by life and lip—so that everything shall 
‘be made subordinate to him, and only 
regarded as important asit stands related 
to him. 

The only emulation we should indulge 
in with regard to other denominations, 
is to strive if we can tolove Christ better, 
to preach Christ more, to live holier lives 
than they, to show more of the graces 
of the Christian temper, and to be more 
deeply in earnest for the salvation of pe- 
rishing souls, 2 

When baptism becomes the shibboleth 
of party, the mere watchword of strife 
and bone of contention, when we cease 
to regard it in the light that streams 
upon it from the cross and the grave of 
our risen Lord, then a sad desolation, a 
spiritual dearth will come upon us; and, 
however correct may be our theories, and 
our forms of doctrine, however exact and 
punctilious our adherence to the ordi- 
nances,we shall endure the severe but just 
judgment which belongs to those who 
“hold the truth in unrighteousness.” 

- B.M.,, Jr. 
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Four Doctrines in Hive celords. 


“J shall go to Him.”’—2 Sam. xii. 23. 

Few, but big with meaning, are these 
words of the inspired prophet. No less 
than four scriptural and heart-cheering 
doctrines are contained in and taught by 
them. 

1. Infant Salvation—*T shall go to 
him.” Whoever may doubt or call in 
question infant salvation, David believed 
it, and comforted himself by the faith of 
it. “I shall go to him.” Whither? 
‘Yo the grave to him? No, no! What 


communion isthere? Where, then? To . 
purgatory, as some teach? David knew 
not of such a place, Whither, then, was 
he to go to him, but to where he was, in 
heaven? How strange that any, with 
the Bible in their hand, should be found 
calling in question what the Holy Spirit 
so plainly teaches in the above Scrip- 
ture! David, the inspired prophet of 
God, and speaking by the Spirit of God, 
says, “I shall go to him.” Besides, spe- 
cial promises are made to children. No 
threatenings of eternal misery are found 
in the Word of God against them, Nin- 
eveh was spared for their sake. They 
are not subjects of a judgment to come. 
They have done no “deeds in the body.” 
It is only they who have, who “shall 
appear before the judgment seat of Christ 
to give account,’ &c. The Apostle 
speaks of a generation (infants) who 
have not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s first transgression. Christ says 
(and will not that satisfy every one) “Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” Ob- 
serve, he dces not say that such will 
make a part of the kingdom ;, but that 
the kingdom mainly consists of such. 
“Or sucH is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Cheer up, cheer up, bereaved, heart- 
stricken Christian parents, weeping your 
infants dead; the separation is not ever- 
lasting. Soon, soon, you shail go to 
them; there to adore Him, who, by his 
blood, made them and you “kings and 
priests unto God and his Father forever. 
Amen.” 

2. Recognition in the future state.— 
“T shall go to him.” But if recognition 
were not a fact, what better had David 
been in heaven that he was on earth? 
But David believed in it, and comforted 
his stricken spirit by it. And did not 
Christ teach it in the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus; and did not the dis- 
ciples know at sight Moses and Elias on 
the mount? And the wicked (we are 
taught) shall look into the kingdom and 
see friends and parents there. And shall 
we be less knowing in heaven than we 
are on earth; or, as the Welsh minister 
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said to his wife, who when he was in deep 
study, was teasing him with the ques- 
tion, “John, my dear, think ye we shall 
know one another in heaven?” “Jane,” 
said he, impatiently, ‘‘shall we be greater 
fools in heaven than we are on earth ?” 
' Jane was satisfied and comforted. And 
surely we should be greater fools there 
than here, if recognition is denied. 

3. Personal assurance.-— “I SHALL 
go to him.” Not a single doubt does he 
entertain of it. “ Zshall go to him. And 
is not this assurance the privilege (pur- 
chased by the blood of Christ) of every 
Christian believer? Adam, in inno- 
cency, enjoyed it, and do the blood- 
bought sons of God enjoy less blessing ? 
Nay, says Carist, “I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” And says 
the Apostle, “ We have not received the 
spirit of bondage again to fear; but we 
have received the spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry, Abba, father.” And 
“the Spirit itself beareth witness with 
our spirits that we are the children of 
God.” Besides, their faith, their repent- 
ance, their love of God say it; and the 
Holy Spirit, both in the Scriptures, and 
in their hearts; says it, “I shall go to 
him.” 

4, Final perseverance of sainés.—‘J 
shall go to him.” Some call this in 
question, but David did not. “I shall 
go to him.” Were our salvation of our- 
selves we might call in question the doc- 
trine, but as it is wholly of God, he will 
perfect his own word. Besides, Christ 
taught it. Where found he the lost 
sheep? When found, where did he lay 
it, and when and where laid he it down? 
On the shoulder of Omnipotence did he 
lay it, and on it did he carry it, till he 
brought it to the ninety-and-nine who 
had not left the fold. Hear Him who 
cannot lie. ‘I give to my sheep eternal 
life. They shall never perish,’ &c Be- 
sides, how can God condemn those he 
has pardoned and justified; or how cast 
off those he has adopted as his own, when 
he assures us that his “ gifts and calling 


are without repentance?” Hence, says 
the Apostle, ‘Who shall separate us 
frcm the love of Christ?” ‘There is, 
therefore, now no condemnation to them 
who are in Christ Jesus.” Well, then, 
might David say—and every Christian 
parent, mourning his or her infant dead «. 
“T shall go to him.” 

What a book is the Bible! How 
green its pastures! How refreshing and 
life-inspiring its water! It has a balm 
for every wound, and a cordial for every 
fear. 


The Baptist Church x Missionary 
Church. 


Christ Jesus came into the world that 
all, even as many as should believe on 
him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. During all his painful so- 
journing here on earth, he proclaimed 
himself, in word and deed, the light of 
the world; and he died, that he might 
be the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world. In perfect and entire har- 
mony, then, with the original purpose of 
his incarnation—with the teachings and 
practice of his life—with the motive and 
object of his death, was lis parting pre- 
cept, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” 

This command, so comprehensive in 
its nature, was given to the church as 
such. She was constituted the deposito- 
ry of God’s truth, the almoner of Christ, 
to distribute peace and quiet throughout 
a sin disordered world. In order to ex- 
ecute this commission, she is furnished 
with appropriate means. She has men 
called of God, to be the heralds of the 
Cross, who are furnished with intellect- 
ual and moral qualifications to obey the 
injunction. It could not be expected, 
nor was it designed, that the church 
should go individually to the ends of the 
earth to proclaim salvation. This diffi- 
culty is obviated by asupply of ser- 
vants, who are under the direction of the 
church, to cary the nutriment of heaven 
and the water of eternal life to the per- 
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ishing millions. The appellation given 
to the preachers of the gospel, emphati- 
cally expresses this relation: ministers 
of Christ and servants of the church.— 
Hence Paul, when writing to the church 
at Corinth, remarked, ‘We preach not 
ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord, and 
ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake.” 
Hence ministers are prohibited from en- 
gaging in secular pursuits, except in ex- 
treme cases. Hence, too, ministers are 
licensed by the church, before they are 
authorized to preach the gospel, and they 
continue to be responsible to the church 
for their conduct as men and ministers. 
The trust, then, of evangelizing the 
world has been committed to the church, 
and her end will not be accomplished 
till the everlasting gospel be preached to 
all the dwellers on earth, and all nations 
become Christ’s inheritance, and the ut- 
termost parts of the earth his possession. 
In harmony with these views, has the 
Baptist church ever regarded the design 
of her organization. Considering the 
commission as given to the church, we 
have from time immemorial, acted on the 
ground that she is to exterd to all peo- 
ple the blessing of salvation. 

We have only to review the history of 
our denomination to establish the fact, 
that the Baptist church has ever been a 
missionary organization, 

The gospel was first preached in 
France, Spain, Italy, and most other 
countries in continental Europe, by the 
Apostle Paul, when he was, as he says, 
(Gal. ii: 2, 7.,) a missionary to the hea- 
then. In these countries the gospel, 
more or less pure, has existed till the pre- 
sent time. In Great Britain, the land of 
our ancestors, and especially Wales, 
into which most of our brethren were 
driven in the sixth century, by the per- 
secution raised by Austin the Monk, 
God has never left himself without a 
witness. Churches essentially Baptist, 
have existed, among whom many mis- 
sionaries, whose names stand bright on 
the page of history, labored after St. 
Paul had gone to rest. 


In Davis’ history of the Baptists, page 
85, he writes, “that for many years the 
Baptists had been greatly persecuted, 
under the tyrannical reign of Charles, and 
were prevented from meeting in large 
numbers. But under the administration 
of Cromwell, God gave them a release. 
They were allowed to assemble together 
and unitedly to devise means and plans 
for the advancement and prosperity of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. In the year 
1658, the brethren were emboldened to 
meet at Abergaveny, at which meeting 
collections were made, and funds raised 
to send out missionaries. This associa- 
tion passed a unanimous vote, that by 
sending out and supporting missiona- 
ries, as they had done before the days of 
their persecution, they would revive the 
ancient order of things.” 

In Rippon’s Register is the following 
official document: ‘Soon after the ac- 
cession of William and Mary to the 
throne the Baptists emerged from long 
and bitter persecution, during which 
many of their ministers had ended their 
days in prison, and many others, to 
escape a similar fate, had concealed them- 
selves in different parts of England and 
other sections of Europe. In 1689, our 
brethren assumed courage to meet in a 
great association, which was held in 
London. ‘This association was attended 
by ministers and messengers from one 
hundred and seven churches, eight of 
which were in Wales and the remainder 
in England. Some few of the items of 
business were as follows: The first day 
was spent in humbling themselves be- 
fore the Lord. On the second day, they 
disclaimed all right to interfere with the 
liberty of the churches. On the third 
day, they passed the following resolu- 
tions : 

“ Resolved, 1st. To assist churches 
that are not able to maintain their own 
ministry. 

‘9d. To send ministers to preach in 
the city and among the destitute, and to 
visit the churches. As to the means by 
which this fund was to be raised, it was 
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resolved that it should be a free-will of- 
fering; that it was the duty of every 
member of every Baptist church in Eng- 
land, to aid in this work as his ability 
should enable him, and the ministers 
should show a good example. It was 
also resolved, that an annual meeting 
should be held, at which a report should 
be made of the affairs and progress of 
the good cause.” 

Let us also look at a few facts con- 
nected with the history of our denomi- 
nation in America, The Philadelphia 
is the oldest association in the United 
States. It was constituted in the year 
1707. The district at first embraced a 
part of New York, the whole of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, at a time, too, when most 
of these States extended back to the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and therefore 
embraced the west and south-western 
States. “ Being the oldest association of 
the kind in America,” says the historian, 
“it was looked upon by all those subse- 
quently organized as a pattern for imi- 
tation. It gave rules and even doctrines 
to most of the associations in the south 
and west.” 

We find in the official documents of 
the Philadelphia association, that the 
Rev. Messrs. Thomas and Sutton having 
intimated their wish to travel, in part, 
as missionaries through the southern 
provinces, it was deemed expedient that 
they should go out under the sanction 
and the recommendation of the associa- 
tion. ‘The ministers and messengers of 
the several Baptist congregations in 
Pennsylvania and adjacent countries, 
(says the minutes, under date of Octo- 
ber 12, 1762,) met in annual association, 
in the city of Philadelphia, and gave 
them the required sanction, which was 
accompanied by recommendation of their 
characters as men and citizens by the 
Clerk of the Court, bearing the official 
seal.” These documents are too long to 
insert in this article. 

The circular letter appended to the 
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minutes of the association, for this same 
year, (1762,) has the following sentence: 
“Strengthen the bands of your ministers, 
and be liberal of your ministerial gifts 
to vacant places.” In 1766, “the asso- 
ciation recommended that the churches 
make quarterly collections, and that the 
proceeds thereof be sent up to the asso- 
ciation, and deposited in the hands of 
trustees; the interest of the aforesaid 
money to be appropriated to the support 
of such ministers as are sent out to dis- 
tant places.” The same year, Messrs. 
Davis, Stella, and Blackwell, were ap- 
pointed to officiate in Virginia. 

In the year 1792, Dr. William Rogers 
communicated information to the asso- 
ciation, concerning the situation and mo- 
ral condition of the Hindoos, ‘The asso- 
ciation recommended that any donations 
the churches or brethren might feel will- 
ing to make, to aid in evangelizing that 
degraded people, be sent to Dr. Rogers. 
In 1755, it was recommended to the 
churches to make collections for the mis- 
sionaries in Hindoostan. In 1802, it was 
recommended to the churches belonging 
to the association, to appoint a day on 
which a discourse should be delivered, in 
each of them, on the subject of missions, 
and a collection taken up, for propa- 
gating the Gospel in destitute places. 

I will present one more historical fact. 

The Charleston association, honored for 
its antiquity, piety, and efficiency, was 
constituted the 21st of October, 1751. 
In 1775, four years after its formation. 
there is the following document, (Fur- 
man’s History of the Charleston Associa~ - 
tion :)—“ The association, taking into 
consideration the destitute condition of 
many places in the interior settlements 
of this and the neighboring States, (then 
provinces,) recommended to the churches 
to make contributions for the support of 
a missionary to itinerate in those parts. 
Mr. Hart was authorized and requested 
to procure such a minister, provided a 
sufficient sum should be raised. With 
this view, he visited Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey the following year, and pre- 
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vailed with the Rev. John Gano to take 
the service, who attended the annual 
meeting, and was cordially received. 
The association requested Mr. Gano first 
to visit the Yadkin, and then to bestow 
his labors wherever Providence should 
appear to-direct. He devoted himself to 
the work. It afforded ample scope for 
his distinguished picty, eloquence, and 
fortitude, and his ministrations were 
crowned with remarkable success. Ma- 
ny embraced and professed the Gospel. 
‘The following year he received for his 
fidelity and untiring zeal, a letter of 
thanks.” 

Thus, records of our denominational 
proceedings might be multiplied, show- 
ing that the Baptist Church has ever 
been, from her establishment to the pre- 
sent day, @ missionary organization. 
This is the glory of our Church. When- 
ever she shall lose sight of this great end 
of her constitution, her light will be ex- 
tinguished and her glory departed. 


Individual Donations to Education. 
The Hon. Henry Barnard, in the Am. 
Journal of Education, pays the following 
just tribute to several noble benefactors 
of their race, in former days as well as 
our own: 

In dwelling on the lives and character 
of the most munificent benefactors of 
education, literature, and science, and 
describing the growth and present con- 
dition of the institutions which their 
large or well-timed acts of liberality 
have created and endowed, we should 
not lose sight of the names and services 
of another class of benefactors, whose 
contributions, although relatively small, 
were large in proportion to the resources 
from which they were drawn, and, from 
the time and exigences when they were 
made, were decisive not only of the in- 
creased usefulness, but of the very exist- 
ence of the institutions. In bestowing 
our praises on Abbott Lawrence for the 
gift of $100,000 for the foundation and 
endowment of the Scientific School at 
Cambridge, we must not diminish our 


gratitude to John Harvard, whose early 
bequest of £750 converted a Grammar 
School of precarious prospects, into the 
first permanent College of America. 
While we express our admiration at the 
prospective development of the educa- 
tional resources of Union College, when 
in the full enjoyment of the trust fund 
of $600,000, given by Eliphalet Nott, 
we should not withhold our deepest rev- 
erence from the eleven ministers who 
met at Branford, in 1700, in faith and 
prayer, to deposit each some books from 
his own library, to found a college in 
Connecticut. In recording with deserv- 
ed commendation the gift of $500,000, 
by James Smithson, to establish an in- 
stitution in Washington for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among inen ; 
of $600,000, by John Jaccb Astor, for a 
library of reference in the city of New 
York; of $300,000, by Peter Cooper, to 
erect and endow an institute of popular 
education in the same city; of $50,000, 
by Joshua Bates, to the city of Boston, 
by which the plan of a free city library 
was made secure, and broadly and im- 
mediately beneficial; of $250,000, by 
John Lowell, Jr., by which the free 
public lecture was raised into an institu- 
tion, and other similar gifts and donors, 
‘we must not forget such men as Caleb 
Bingham, who by the gift of one hun- 
dred and fifty volumes of books to the 
Town of Salisbury, in Connecticut, 
founded the first youth’s library in this 
country ; such men as Josiah Holbrook, 
who popularized the scientific lecture ; 
or James Wadsworth, of Genessee, who 
by spending time and money, secured 
the establishment of a free library in 
every one of the 11,000 school dis- 
tricts of New York; or Edmund 
Dwight, of Boston, who by his time- 
ly donation of $10,000, induced the 
legislature of Massachusetts to provide 
facilities for the professional training of 
teachers for her common schools, and 
thus inaugurated a new educational pol- 
icy in our land. 
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Blessing stants, 


Rev. G. W. Lehmann, Baptist pastor 
of Berlin, writes to Sir Culling E. Hard- 
ley an account of the habit of solemnly 
blessing infants, which for twenty years 
has been practised in his church. “It 
appeared to us,” he says, ‘‘that such an 
act (of laying on of hands on children 
and ‘praying over them and speaking a 
blessing on them,’) though not directly 
instituted by the Saviour, yet could not 
be against his intentions, seeing he him- 
self had acted on this rule. 


‘“¢ Accordingly, we agreed upon such a 
practice, and at the beginning of our 
church in Berlin, nearly twenty years 
ago, it was introduced, and scruples, es- 
pecially of twelve mothers, were thus 
calmed, 


“We indeed enjoyed much blessing on 
such occasions, and I am happy to say, 
that at the present revival among our 
children which the Lord vouchsafes to 
give us, most of the now converted and 
baptized children are such as were in 
that way consecrated to the Lord—in- 
deed, the very first which was converted 
was one of those. However, there was 
also prevailing with us a feeling of a 
want of explicit institution, and there- 
fore a danger of falling into our own de- 
vices, which feeling was, with various of 
us, so strong that they abstained from 
the mentioned practice. Gradually, the 
growth of our church, from a very little 
band of twelve or some twenty to three 
or four hundred, made the performance 
in a church meeting inconvenient, and 
much likely to reinstate infant baptism. 
Therefore we ventured to perform the 
act of blessing our infants not any longer 
in our meeting-place, but in the bosom 
of the family. There, generally, the 
babe lies on its mother’s lap, and a num- 
ber of relatives and members surround 
her. I then induce the father to pray 
first, give an address on an appropriate 
Scripture passage, and after laying on of 
hands, I pray myself, and close with the 
benediction. 


But I ought to state again, . 


that a goodly number of our members do 
not invite me for such a performance. 
How far the practice is followed in other 
churches, I cannot say, but I believe 
that those in Prussia, which mainly 
sprung out of our church in Berlin, fol- 
low our example.” 

The N. Y. Examiner regards the prac- 
tice as dangerous, liable to perversion, 
and sure to become obsolete. It was 
practised by two of the English Baptist 
Missionaries in the West Indies, and one 
of the first Baptist Missionaries in East 
India. It may not be generally known 
that several eminent pastors of our 
American churches have at various times 
commended and adopted the custom. 
Among these, Dr. W. T. Brantly, if we 
mistake not, pubiished his views. 

If regarded as in any sense a duty or 
an ordinance, it would certainly be un- 
scriptural and injurious. If viewed sim- 
ply as a voluntary public expression of 
the absorbing desire of every pious man 
for his child’s salvation, it may ofter 
have a good effect on both parents and 
children; on the former, in directing 
their minds to the duty of training up 
their children in the nurture of the 
Lord ; on the latter, in impressing them 
with a sense of their parents’ anxiety on 
their behalf. 


An Oly Baptist Church. 


Those among us who complain of 
meeting-houses, unless they resemble 
palaces, may perhaps obtain a hint from 
two or three facts connected with a Bap- 
tist church in Bedfordshire, England, the 
county once blessed with the labors of 
“glorious John Bunyan.” 

The church at Steventon was “ gath- 
ered” about the year 1655. Their first 
regular place of meeting was a large 
barn; previously to their obtaining this, 
they met when and where they could, 
often attending on preaching, and ad- 
ministering the ordinances of baptism 
and the Lord’s supper at midnight, for 
fear of the enemies who sought their 
lives, The women tied a woolen apron 
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to four sticks, and held it over the head 
of their pastor, Stephen Hawthorne, 
while he preached in the dark. The 
parish of Steventon adjoined that of 
Turvey, afterwards blest with the labors 
of Legh Richmond; Hawthorne planted 
himself on the boundary line of the two 
parishes, so that when they were dis- 
turbed by the police officers of Steven- 
ton, his hearers got through the hedge 
into the parish of Turvey, to prevent 
their being taxen into custody. The 
dust of this worthy man reposes in the 
midst of his people, who yet worship on 
the same spot, in a house built in 1728. 
— Watch. and Reft. 


Rev, Tertullus Tall-Talker, 


VAINLAND, March, 1856. 

Mr. Epiror:—lI was delighted to see, 
in the last issue of your excellent paper, 
a short and interesting sermon from my 
estimable friend, the Rev. Tertullus Tail- 
Talker, D. D., L L. D. As your read- 
ers may not be much acquainted with 
his history, and his eminent attainments, 
J have concluded to furnish for your co- 
lumns a briefsketch of his life. Heand I 
are natives of the same neighborhood, a 
region which has given birth to more dis- 
tinguished men than any other of equal ex- 
tent onthe globe. Indeed, I might mention, 
if it did not seem to be boasting, that Iam 
a distant relation of the renowned Dr. 
Tall- Talker. Tis father and mine were 
fourth cousins. The Doctor inherited 
his noble qualities from his excellent fa- 
ther, the Rev. Abiram Tall-Talker, a 
man always fully conscious of his great 
worth, and not slow to proclaim it. Zer- 
tullus was a sprightly, bold, aspiring boy; 
and his judicious father took great pains 
to cultivate his native qualities. The 
old man early predicted the future emi- 
nence and glory of his favorite son. Asan 
instance of the skill and prudence with 
which he nourished the self-respect and 
lofty aspirations of the young genius, I 
will state a simple fact. ‘I have,” said 
the Rev. gentleman, in the presence of 
his boy, me at the same time, giving 


es: 


his hearers a significant wink, as if he 
would not have the youth to notice the 
remark,—“I have long been convinced 
that parents are apt to over-estimate the 
abilities of their children. I have taken 
peculiar, pains to guard against the delu- 
sion, and I have, I think, entirely suc- 
ceeded in the attempt, so that I do not 
now form amore favorable judgment of 
my own children than of the children of 
others—and I am fully convinced that 
my son Zertullus is the most promising 
lad that I have ever seen.” This high 
estimate of the boy’s abilities was not 
peculiar to his father. The child was the 
idol of his family. From his very in- 
fancy he engrossed the attention of every 
company in which he appeared. I have 
often heard his mother boast that when 
he was twelve years old, such was_ his 
precocity, that in the company of the 
oldest and most intelligent persons, he 
always took the largest share of the con- 
versation. Old Mr. Dullard, a warm 
friend of the Tall-Talker family, used 
frequently to say, that he thought Zer- 
tullus must be inspired. 

But I must hasten with the narrative. 
At.an early age Yertullus Tall-Taiker 
made a profession of religion. There 
was a general impression among his 
friends, that he would become a preach- 
er, and the impression was soon confirm- 
ed. He was licensed to preach by the 
church of which his venerable father 
was pastor. As the education of the 
young man was very slender, he was 
urged by some friends, who did not fully 


comprehend his genius, to enter upon a 


regular course of studies. Tertullus, 
with the reluctant consent of his father, 
was placed in the preparatory depart- 
ment of a respectable college. But such 
a.candle was not lighted to be put under 
a bushel. The young licentiate had far 
more genius for speaking than for study- 
ing. In the recitation room many of his 
class excelled him ; in the pulpit not one 
could equal him. His genius spurned 
the restraints imposed on dull and spir- 
itless youth, and longed toenter on its ap- 
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propriate sphere of labor. Nor was the 
field of labor wanting. Thechurches vied 
with one another in their efforts to obtain 
the services of so brilliant a preacher. 
Wherever he went crowds flocked to 
hear him. His praise was on every 
tongue. Nor was he restrained by any 
fasle delicacy from publishing, on all 
convenient occasions, his own wonder- 
ful success. Those who had the plea- 
sure of hearing him in the pulpit could 
generally learn from his remarks, often 
ingeniously introduced, what multitudes 
attended his ministry, how many had 
been converted by it, and in what esti- 
mation it was hed by the rich and intel- 
ligent. 


Mr. Yall-Talker’s first settlement was 
with the Sounding church, in his native 
country. Strong objections were enter- 
tained by some to his ordination. He 
was, they said, young, inexperienced, had 
suddenly, and without good reason, 
abandoned college, and they feared he 
would not be able to sustain himself in 
a regular pastorate. They didnot, how- 
ever, make due allowance for his trans- 
cendent genius—his power of grasping 
knowledge by intuition. A presbytery 
to ordain him was easily»found. Never 
did a young pastor have so bright a 
career. A crowded house, great admir- 
ers, many additions to the church, and 
joyful congratulations of success, made 
up for a time the history of his pasto- 
rate. There was a perfect understand- 
ing between him and his people. He 
praised them, and they praised him.— 
Never was there such achurch as Sound- 
ing church in Vainland ; and never did 
a church have such a pastor as Tertul- 
lus Yall-Talker. So matters might have 
remained to this day, had not a few dull, 
prosy, and headstrong members, utterly 
incapable of appreciating the splendid 
oratory of their pastor, become disaffect- 
ed, and led off a party in opposition to 
him. I draw a veil over the subject. I 
am unwilling to give utterance to the in- 
dignation that burns within me. Elder 
Tall-Talker resigned his charge of the 


Sounding church, but did not leave his 
beloved Vainland. 

Since the unfortunate division in this 
church, brother Zall-Talker has not been 
long settled in any one place. He has 
made several settlements, but from one 
cause or another, they have been tempo- 
rary. His sermons are too high for com- 
mon minds. He is anxiously looking 
out for a sphere sufficiently elevated to — 
give full scope and exhibition to his il- 
lustrious powers. It is a pity but he 
could be elected chaplain to Congress. 

The Doctor,partly from choice,and part- 
ly from necessity, has devoted himself 
of late years mostly to itinerant labors. 
For these heis eminently fitted. He un- 
derstands human nature. He praises 
the people for their intelligence, refine- 
ment and liberality; and thus gets on’ 
good terms with them. He writes, or 
procures to be written, spicy articles,call- 
ing attention to the unrivalled eloquence 
of the distinguished Dr. Tall-Talker ; 
and in a short time has crowded and en- 
raptured congregations. By reporting, 
in full, the number of converts at the 
meeting, he prepares the way for his in- 
vitation to other, and inviting fields of 
labor. 

It is time to close this sketch. The 
colleges and universities are rather set 
against Dr. Tall-Zalker. He does not ex- 
tol them. He is not indebted to them 
for his profound and various knowledge. 
He might have been without an honor- 
able title to this day, had he not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from the legislature 
a charter for aCollege in his native land, 
which though it never went into regular 
operation, conferred on him, most wor- 
thily, the distinguishing titles of D. D., 
L L. D. Never were honors more 
gracefully worn, nor, I] may add, more — 
deservedly. 

I heartily concur in the recommenda- 
tion of the sermon to appoint a mission- 
ary lauder. And who is so worthy of 
the appointment as Dr. Tall- Talker him- 
self, theillustrious projector of thescheme. 
He would be an honor to the denomina- 


A PROFITABLE LESSON FORCIBLY TAUGHT. 


tion. He would do the work well and 
heartily. He would find it a most conge- 
nial occupation. I may be permitted to 
intimate, too, as I do it without the 
knowledge of brother Tail-Talker, that 
an appointment, at this time, would be 
very acceptable to him. I am willing to 
be one of one hundred, (though I am 
very poor,) to pay five dollars a year to 
support the Doctor in the noble work. 
Who will take stock? We shall never 
have the work of denominational lauda- 
tion done, fully and effectively, until we 
send forth some map, like the Rev. Ter- 
tullus Tall-Talker, possessed of genius, 
learning and reputation, to proclaim 
through the land, our numbers, wealth, 


intelligence, respectability, zeal,influence, 


and glorious prospects. 
SAMSON BuBBLE. 


The Scripture on Infant Baptism. 


Ask a Pedobaptist to prove his doc- 
trine from the Bible, and he will quote 
passages which may be classified under 
three heads, 

Ist. Those which speak of infants but 
not of baptism. Matt. 19:13. Luke 
18:15. Acts 2: 29. 

2nd. Those which speak of baptism 
but not of infants. Acts 15: 15-33. 1 
Gor: 0 t:16. 

Those which speak neither of infants 
nor baptism. Rom. 4:11—, 16. 1 Cor. 
PATA Onto. ween. Ocal.) Cold 11, 
and some quote John 3:5. They never 
quote passages In which baptism and in- 
fants are linked together. 


SB Prottable Hesson Forcidly 
Caught. 


More than twenty years since, the late 
Dr. Staughton gave to a friend the 
following passage in his personal history. 

‘When I was young in the ministry. 
I had occasion to visit Kittering, and 
while there, although I had no object be- 
yond my own gratification, I called on 
the Rev. Andrew Fuller. I found him 
in his study busily occupied with his 
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pen, and, by his air of abstraction, seem- 
ing to say, ‘Be short; my time is preci- 
ous.’ I feltthat I was an intruder, but 
determined, if possible, to make an im- 
pression that would remove tle cloud 
from his brow, and secure the sunshine 
of his favor. So I referred to his ‘Gos- 
pel worthy of all acceptation,’ which had 
just been published, expressing, in warm 
terms, the satisfaction which I had found 
in the perusal of the work, and my un- 
bounded admiration of the ability with 
which he had managed the discussion. 
I thought his countenance lighted up a 
little, and began to be confident that I 
had made a good hit: 

‘Ah!’ said he, ‘then you have read the 
book, have you ?’ 

‘T have, and with great pleasure.’ 

‘ How long since you read it ?’ 

‘It was only yesterday that I finished 
it.’ 

‘Then you have read it quite through ?’ 

‘Ihave. I was‘so much interested in 
the course of argument, that after I com- 
menced it, I could give my mind to no- 
thing else until it was completed.’ 

‘Tam glad to hear this,my young 
brother ; I like to have my works read, 
and to know what careful, judicious read- 
ers think of my views. Perhaps you 
will give me your opinion of some of 
my positions, and of the manner in 
which I have maintained them !’ 

‘O, certainly ; I think you have been 
very thorough in the discussion, and left 
Antinomianism not a square inch to 
stand upon.’ 

‘Very well; whatdo youthink of my 
remarks in support of the second propo- 
sition in part second ?’ 

I hesitated, and endeavored to recol- 
lect the proposition, but was obliged to 
confess that it did not just then occur to 
me. 

‘ Perhaps, then, you remember the fifth 
proposition, What do you think of the 
reasonings and conclusions under that 
head ?” 


Here, also, I was compelled to acknow- 
ledge myself at fault. 
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‘Do you recollect what the arguments 
in part second are designed to prove ?” 

I was unable to state the point, and 
began to wish myself far away. But 
still he followed me closely with inqui- 
ries, to none of which I could give a de- 
finite reply. With every failure I sunk 
in my own estimation. I could give no 
account of the contents of the book, and 
keenly felt that in complimenting the 
author, I had betrayed a vanity that de- 
served chastisement. He made no com- 
ments, but simply proposed questions, 
which, had I read the work with care, I 
could easily have answered. 

In due time, he desisted, and, greatly 
to my relief, permitted me to retire. 
The rebuke was severe but salutary. I 
learned from it never to speak well or ill 
of a book without the ability to declare, 
from personal knowledge, what the book 
contains.” 


Anecdote of John Leland. 


This eccentric but sensible man had a 
peculiar knack in settling difficult cases 
of discipline. A curious instance is 
given by a writer in the Examiner: 

He was once invited to a Council, call- 
ed under somewhat embarrassing cir- 
cumstances. It appeared that a brother 
of wealth and standing had been guilty 
of some wrong-doing, which seemed to 
require discipline. The brother in ques- 
tion, however, being a man of influence, 
rallied a party in his favor, and the 
church was dividedin opinion. As the 
labor proceeded, the parties became em- 
bittered, and there was danger of dis- 
ruption of the church. The ground 
that he assumed was the following: He 
declared himself ready to make any 
concession and offer any reparation, if 
he only could be convinced that he had 
done wrong ; but as he could not see it, 
he could do neither. In this exigency a 
Council was called by the parties. There 
was every indication that the Council 
would be divided, as the church had been 
before them. Every one was moved by 


the apparent candor of the brother, his 
willingness to make any confession if he 
could be taught that he had done wrong, 
and his steadfast declaration that he 
could by no possibility see the wrong in 
question. 

Father Leland arrived somewhat late 
at the Council, and in silence heard all 
that was offered by the church and the 
offender. When called upon for his 
opinion, he spoke to the following effect : 
“Brethren, you observed that I arrived, 
contrary to my custom, very late. I 
will tell you how it happened. I had 
got on my horse and was coming here, 
when I saw a hog in one of my fields. 
I tied my horse, and went to drive him 
out. I observed the hole in the fence by 
which he had entered, and I gently drove 
him towards it. Icould not but take 
notice, that he seemed very earnest to 
get out. He ran to the fence, and root- 
ed and grunted all along until he came 
to the hole by which he entered; but 
when he came to it, he shot by it in an 
instant, and commenced his apparent en- 
deavor to get out where there was no 
hole. I drove him along the fence again, 
with precisely the same result. He was 
apparently most anxious to get out where 
it was impossible, but he always darted 
past the hole like an arrow. At length 
I picked up a pocket full of stones, and 
concluded to try the effect of them upon 
him. The first one hit him, he made a 
bee-line for the hole, and was out of the 
field in an instant.” 

John Leland sat down. There was 
silence in the Council for some minutes. 
At length the offender rose, in tears, and 
exclaimed: “Ah, brethren, I see the hog 
hole.” He made his humble confession, 
the Council adjourned, and the church 
was saved. 


Gfiect of Wealth, 


He is a great simpleton who imagines 


‘that the chief power of wealth is to sup- 
ply wants. 


In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred it creates more wants than it 
supplies. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
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San Francists, California. 

We glean from an interesting commu- 
nication in the Christian Advocate a good 
deal of information respecting the reli- 
gious interests of this important city: 

The Lomanists have been in the coun- 
try since 1769, or about that time. They 
established the Mission Dolores, within 
the city limits, at an early date. That 
establishment is still kept up; and they 
have now completed, in the heart of the 
city, the most expensive, commodious, 
and magnificent church edifice of which 
San Francisco can boast; besides, they 
have several smaller houses of worship, 
in the location of which the expansion 
of the town has been consulted. 

Of Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches there are eight in San Francisco. 
Four of these have little more than a 
nominal existence. Of the remaining 
four, three are only contingently sup- 
plied with preaching; two of them, the 
First Presbyterian and the First Congre- 
gational, are now looking Hast, by cor- 
respondence, or committees, for pastors. 
The remaining one, Dr. Scott’s, has re- 
cently been organized; avery substan- 
tial and commodious edifice has been 
erected, and a large congregation gath- 
ered. Most of the houses of worship 
occupied by the congregations above 
named are deeply involved in debt, and 
will be saved to them only by the most 
vigorous and united efforts of those in- 
terested. 

There are two Baptist churches in this 
city. One congregation, until recently 
under the care of Rev. Mr. Rollison, has 
a very excellent brick house on Bush- 
street. The congregation is small, and 
is struggling with an enormous debt. 
The other, on Washington-street, under 
the care of Rev. Mr. Brierly, has a base- 
ment room completed and temporarily 
covered, which serves the present pur- 
pose of the congregation, which is un- 
derstood also to be seriously embarrass- 
ed. 

There are two Zseopal churches in 


the city, well located. They have good 
houses, and are reported to be free from 
annoyances and debts, and are regularly 
supplied with the services of clergymen. 

There have been five churches counted 
to the credit of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in San Francisco. One, a small 
house on Mason-street, which is involved 
in embarrassments. A small, but neat 
house at Mission Dolores was so involv- 
ed in the erection of it, that its future is 
a problem of deubtful solution. The 
Folsom-street Society and congregation 
are greatly reduced, and nearly dispirit- 
ed; but it may be hoped they will sur- 
vive the general pressure now so severe- 
ly testing the strength and fidelity of the 
several congregations in the city, The 


| Bethel, so long the pride of the Metho- 


dists in San Francisco, seems bound to go 
down under a fearful weight of liabili- 
ties. The Parnell-street congregation 
have a good house of worship, and a par- 
sonage comfortably furnished. 

The Roman Catholic Churches are ever 
full. The congregations in the other 
Churches above named are small, except- 
ing some seven of them. ‘There is evi- 
dently a growing regard for the Sabbath, 
and the sanctuary, attributable, to a 
large extent, to the coming of Christian 
ladies and children to our city. 


Ao Retrent. 


A story is related of a Highlander 
taken prisoner by Napoleon, who was 
the piper to his regiment. The emperor, 
struck with his mountain dress and sin- 
ewy limbs, asked him to play on his in- 
strument. ‘Play a March;’’ he played 
it. ‘Play the Coronach,” the dirge over 
the dead ; he played it. “Play an alarm,” 
he playedit. ‘Play a retreat;” ‘Na! 
Na!” said the Highlander, ‘J never learn- 
ed to play a retreat.” No Retreat! 
Brethren, let us not know how to recede 
in God’s work. 


OP ener 
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The Creed of St, Datrich, 


A short time ago the first stone of a 
Protestant church was laid in the valley 
of Dunleway, situate twenty miles north- 
west of Letterkenny, in the county of 
Donegal, adjoining the extensive estate 
of Lord George Hill. A highly respect- 
able company assembled on the occasion 
to witness the ceremony. At the con- 
clusion of the prayers, the Rev. George 
D. Doudney addressed a very large as- 
semblage of the peasantry in the Irish 
language. During the prayers the peo- 
ple were attentive and respectful; but 
the moment they heard the first word in 
their own dear mother tongue, it was as 
, though a current of electricity passed 
through them all. Many who were sit- 


ting or lying down, instantly rose and’ 


rushed forward to hear every accent; 
and although they evidently did not rel- 
ish the idea of parting with their patron 
saint, yet every countenance was lighted 
up with animation during the delivery 
of the address, a translation of which we 
subjoin: 

“My dear people and neighbors—I 
know you all love and honor St. Patrick, 
I love and honor him too! You love 
him because you think his religion and 


_ faith was the same as yours, and I love 


him because I think his faith was the 
same as mine. You think St. Patrick 
was a Roman Catholic—I know from his 
writings he was a Protestant. The old- 
est piece of writing in the sweet Irish 
tongue is called St. Patrick’s armor or 
breastplate. It is a prayer or hymn 
written when Saint Patrick was going to 
Tara to preach before the king and no- 
bles of Ireland, and at that time all the 
great people in Ireland were Pagans, 
and he greatly feared that he should be 
killed at Tara. Now, if St. Patrick had 
been a2 Roman Catholic, is it possible he 
could have written such a prayer ata 
time of such great trouble, and not once 
mentioned the Virgin Mary in it? Yet 
we find there not one word, in the whole 
prayer, addressed to any but God alone. 


He does not ask the help of the Virgin 
Mary. Hear the prayer of St. Patrick: 
‘At Tara, to-day, the strength of God 
pilot me—the power of God preserve 
me—may the wisdom of God instruct 
me—the eye of God watch over me—the 
ear of God hear me—the Word of God 
give me sweet talk—the hand of God 
defend me—the way of God guide me— 
Christ be with me—Christ before me— 
Christ after me—Christ in me—Christ 
under me—Christ over me—Christ on 
my right hand—Christ on my left hand— 
Christ on this side—Christ on that side— 
Christ at my back—Christ in the heart 
of every person to whom I speak— 
Christ in the mouth of every person who 
speaks to me—Christ in the eye of every 
person who looks upon me—Christ in 
the ear of every person who hears me at 
Tara to-day.’ Now this is the doctrine 
and faith of St. Patrick, and not one 
word is there in it about the Virgin 
Mary; and this is the faith of Protes- 
tants. Now, therefore, I say, St. Pat- 
rick was a Protestant, and this is the 
doctrine which, by God’s help, we hope 
to preach to you in Dunleway Church. 
God bless you all.”—Jrish Paper. 


Fitness for Heaven, 

“T find that I love God, and desire to 
love him more. I find a desire to requite 
evil with good. I find that I am looking 
up to God to see him and his hand in all 
things. I find a greater fear of displeas- 
ing God than all the world. I find a 
love to such Christians as I never saw or 
received good from. I find a grief when 
I see the commands of God broken. I 
find a mourning when I do not find an 
assurance of God’s love. I find a will- 
ingness to give God the glory of all my 
abilities to do good. I find a joy in the 
company and conversation of the godly. 
I find a grief when I perceive it goes ill 
with Christians. I find a constant love to 
secret duties. I find a bewailing of such 
sins as the world cannot accuse me of. 
I find I constantly choose suffering to 
avoid sin,” 


Ghitor's Garner of Gleanings. 


University or Virainra.—Out of 552 stu- 
dents, but 97 are known to be professors of 
religion ; 18 are understood to be preparing 
for the ministry. 


Newton Turontogican Seminary has 30 
students, and a full faculty, consisting of Dr. 
Ripley, Dr. Hackett, Professor Hovey, Pro- 
fessor Arnold, and Mr. Sampson Talbot. 
The library has been much increased, and a 
fund of $10,000 established for its benefit. 
The effort to raise $100,000 for its endow- 
ment has been successful. 


Merorr University, Georgia, advertises 
for three Professors—of Belles Letters, of 
Ancient Languages, and of Pastoral and 
Systematic Theology ; also, for a Principal 
of the Preparatory School. Address Rev. 
N. M. Crawford, President. 


CotumBian Coutece, D. C.—The faculty 
consists of five Professors in the Medical 
Department, and six in the Literary, to- 
gether with a Tutor in Languages, and a 
Principal of the Preparatory Department. 
Medical students 17; Literary course, regu- 
lar, 49; Scientific 11; Select 10: Prepara- 
tory school 28; who, together with one resi- 
dent graduate, make a total of 116, entered 
since Sept., 1855. This institution bids fair 
to accomplish something worthy of the pray- 
ers and labors which have been bestowed in 
its behalf. Its prospects were never more sub- 
stantial and cheering. With an endowment 
of $70,000, buildings and grounds unencum- 
bered, and 46 acres of valuable land, there is 
no reason why it should not go steadily and 
rapidly onward. 


A JAPANESE IN Mapison Untversiry.—A 
young Japanese, who came over with Com- 
modore Perry, has entered college with a 
view to return, some day, as a missionary to 
his native land. Dr. Eaton announces the 
fact, and solicits donations to aid in his sup- 
port. 


Princeton THEOLOGICAL SeminArRy.—This 
Institution has enjoyed a degree of pros- 
perity second to no other similar school in 
existence. Well manned in its faculty, well 
endowed, and well cared for by a powerful 


Presbyterians, ) it bas attained a high posi- 
tion to which its impregnable theology has 
also helped not a little to contribute. The 
report of the Trustees was presented to the 
New Jersey Legislature on the 22d ult. The 
Trustees are required by statute to exhibit 
to the Legislature every five years the exact 
state of the accounts and funds of the corpo- 
ration. Their last report was made in Feb- 
ruary, 1851. They now report that the real 
estate belonging to the corporation consists 
of about twelve acres of land; value of real 
estate $85,000. The Permanent Fund, un- 
der the care of the Board, amounts to the 
sum of $96,879. The interest of this fund is 
applied to the payment of professors’ sala- 
‘ries, to the assistance of needy students in 
the prosecution of their studies, &c. -The 
largest part of it is vested in New York. 
In addition, there isa Permanent Fund for 
the support of the Seminary, held by the 
Trustees of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
The expenditures of the Board for the pay- 
ment of professors’ salaries and for inciden- 
tal expenses of every kind, have been as fol- 
lows: In the year ending Ist May, 1851, 
$14,826 ; ditto 1852, $16,013; ditto 1853, 
$12,907 ; ditto 1854, $12,113; ditto 1855, 
$16,352. The whole number of volumes of 
books now in the library is 13,680. 


Tue Last Prorustant In Mave Zoe 
years ago, there were a considerable number 
of people in Madeira, who, in spite of their 
priests, were readers of the Bible. That 
heresy, as it was called, appears to be now 
quite suppressed. The transgressors mostly 
emigrated to America, impelled partly per- 
haps by the general distress in the island, 
from the failure of the vines, but much more 
by a system of incessant annoyance to which 
they were subjected. One of them remained 
on the island, Senhor de Reis, a man of con- 
siderable property. This man has lately 
died. In his will he warned his friends that 
he was sure his body would not be allowed 
to be interred in the cemetery, but that that 
was of no consequence. So it has turned 
out. He was refused burial at all for three 
days. At length twelve policemen’ were 
gent out to see the body buried in the high- 


denomination of Christiens, (the old School|way road leading to Porto de Cruz, and to 
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prevent any of his friends following. Such 
was the treatment accorded to the last resi- 
dent Protestant in the sunny isle of Madeira. 


THe Prosprctrs or THE CATHOLIC CuuRCH, 
in the United States, have been recently dis- 
cussed in Baltimore, by no less celebrated a 
lecturer than Archbishop Hughes. Aecord- 
ing to the New York Christian Advocate, 
the audience was large, the Bishop was cour- 
teous, the Catholics were pleased, and the 
Protestants interested. Upon the whole, it 
was a satisfactory affair. The Catholics 
were satisfied because the Archbishop made 
out his case so well; the Protestants, be- 
cause he made it out no better; and the 
Archbishop, we may suppose, was satisfied 
in that he had given. satisfaction to every- 
body else. To all this aggregate of satisfac- 
tion we would humbly ask permission to add 
the expression of our own. It is highly 
gratifying to us to find Popery coming out 
fairly before the people, and throwing itself 
for support upon their intelligence. 

Bishop Hughes confined himself to the ex- 
amination of the numerical relation of Cath- 
olics; the question being whether Popery 
increased or diminished under the influence 
of our institutions. It seems that this is a 
matter of dispute, or at least difference of 
opinion, among the Catholics themselves. 
Bishop Hughes seems to have doubts about 
it, though, upon the whole, he inclines to 
think, as a gentleman of his passionate loy- 
alty to American institutions must be strong- 
ly disposed to do, that Popery does thrive 
moderately in our midst. The conclusion 
is important ; for, now that our liberty is 
judged to fe compatible with Popery, we 
may hope that the Jesuits will permit us to 
enjoy it a while longer. It will not be neces- 
sary tomakea ‘‘ Paraguay” of the United 
States, as an old Jesuit once boasted toa 
friend of ours, the order intended to do of 
Missouri. It seems that, notwithstanding 
the very natural suspicion that Catholicism 
could not sustain itself except among the 
stupid and illiterate multitudes of an un- 
schooled, Scriptureless people, it has proved 
that it can. The secret of its power lies 
deeper than in mere intellectual poverty. 
Its root is in the depraved and carnal heart. 
A religion that promises heaven upon the 
ground of submission to the clergy, making 
piety an objective rather than a subjective 
thing, will always find a kind reception with 
many, who have too much conscience to be 
sinners, without some ultimate security of 
salvation. We knew a good Catholic to 
olese hig grog-shep en Sunday merning in 


time to go to church. Now, how could this 
man get along without Catholicism? Why 
should he abandon the Church? Where 
else could he go? Rejected by all others, he 
must live outside of Christianity here, and of 
heaven hereafter, but for the privilege of a 
blessed Church which does not harshly in- 
terfere with the whiskey business! For this 
man and for multitudes more, who wish to 
sin, and do not wish to be damned, the Cath- 
olic Church is a felicitous asylum. It sets 
up on Mount Zion a cage for unclean birds, 
and many there be who flee into it. Arch- 
bishop Hughes may take courage. Popery 
can live here, as well as other bad things. 
It may have to bend a little to the notions 
and usages of the people, but if the priests 
will only cease to make it offensive, by 
throwing it into the strife of politics, and do 
away with the odious appendage of female 
prisons, they may sustain it in some tolera- 
ble respectability for a century longer, for 
aught we can see to the contrary. 


A Swarm or Locusts.—Is it any wonder. 
that the city of Rome does not thrive? See 
what a multitude of drones there are to be 
supported by the workers: 

The Moniteur, of January 6, announces 
that the General Vicariate of Rome has just 
published an official census of the population 
of that city for the year 1856. In all, there 
are 177,461 inhabitants; among whom there 
are 36 bishops, 1,226 secular priests, 2,213 


monks and other reve personages, 1,919 © 7, 


nuns, and 687 seminarists. At Rome, there- 
fore, there are in all, 5,081 priests, monks, 
nuns, or seminarists—that is to say, one to 
every thirty-five inhabitants, 


Russtan ToLeration.—No associations for 
religious purposes are tolerated in Russia; 
no printing presses are permitted to print 


the Bible in the vernacular tongue of the — 


people; no version of Scripture, in the only 
language the masses can understand, is per- 
mitted to cross the frontier. It is stated. 
that there has not been a copy of the Bible 
printed in Russia since 1823. “Colporteurs, 
Bible agents, and Tract distributors, are 
treated as so many Red Republicans. Even 
to the two millions of Jews, concentrated in 
the empire, not a copy of the Old Testament, 

in their native Hebrew, is permitted. No 
Christian missions are tolerated, even to the — 
most barbarous tribe under Russian sway, 
and the inoffensive and pious Moravians, 

permitted to pursue their charitable work 
every where else, have been driven from 
Russia, 


* 
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ABSENTEES FROM CHuRcH.—A new method 
of dealing with absentees from public wor- 
ship has been devised in North Carolina. 

Rev. Mr. ——, says a correspondent of the 
Richmond Christian Advocate, engaged to 
serve the Church near this place for so much 
@ year, oncea month. A calculating bro- 
ther made a motion, that if he was absent 
from any appointment, a pro rata amount 
should be deducted. This was carried, the 
minister making no epposition. After this, 
he made a speech upon the importance of 
the members attending, and conciuded by a 
_ motion, that ali male absentees should be 
fined 50 cents for each absence. This was 
also carried. His first appointment hap- 
pened to be one of those severe snowing Sat- 
urdays, of which we have had such abun- 
dance this year, and there was nobedy pre- 
sent but the preacher ; so he fined them all 
(between 40 and 50) 50 cents each. His 
next appointment was as bad, and he was 
there alone again; and under the rule he 
fined them again. How it will bein March 
i don’t know; but don’t you reckon he will 
pray forsnow? ‘It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good.” 


To Prevent SiegPine iN Cuurcu.—The 
plan adopted in Salem, Mass., by the Puri- 
tan fathers; is recounted in Felt’s History of 
Salem thus: ‘‘ The boys were ranged on the 
stairs of the meeting house; and a man was 
appointed to keep people from sleeping, by 
means of a short chubbed stick, having at 
one end a knob, to knock unruly dogs and 
men, and at the other a fox-tail, with which 
he would stroke the women’s faces that were 
asleep. .In the same place two men were 
appointed to make the circuit of the town 
during service, to mark down the non-atten- 
dants, so as to present them to the magis- 
trates; while, at the same time, three con- 
stables kept watch at the doors of the meet- 
ing house to prevent any one from going 
forth, till all the exercises were finished.” 


Tus Firnst Caurcu my Kansas.—Rev. 8, 
Helm says that the first church of white 
men and women organized in Kansas Terri- 
tory was a Baptist Church, and by a Ken- 
tucky Baptist preacher. 


Oup Fasuionep Sinaine.—In Dr. Alex- 
ander’s church, Ffth Avenue, N. Y. City, 
the choir has been dismissed, the fine organ 
has been removed so as to face the people, 
and the singing is performed by the congre- 


the minister, a little lower, to lead it, and 
the old tunes, familiar to us long ago, are 
exclusively sung. 


SovutrHern Baptist Pusuroation Socrrry. 
Edmund King, of Montevallo, Ala., propo- 
ses to be one of fifty to give five hundred dol- 
lars to make the proposed permanent fund 
of twenty-five thousand dollars for this So- 
ciety. Five others have been already found. 


Hovusrnorp Bartisms.—Rey. R. Fleming, 
Thomasville, Ga., desires to receive accounts 
of all baptisms of whole households, which 
Baptist ministers have been privileged to 
administer. He has authentic accounts of 
about fifty, gathered some time ago, and 
designs publishing the list, with comments, 
when it reaches one hundred. He mentions 
one recent instance :—‘‘ Our young and 
highly esteemed brother, W. H. Davis, of 
Newnan, baptized an entire household at 
that place during the revival there last sum- 
mer. These instances are of frequent occur- 
rence now, as well as in Apostolic days. But 
if the Pedobaptist practice were univer- 
sally prevalent, such a thing could not pos- 
sibly occur. The parents, according to their 
system, would all have been baptized in in- 
fancy ; therefore, the entire household of 
father, mother, and young people, could not 
be baptized at once.” 


Prayer For HEpirors.—We have heard 
fewer prayers offered up to God on behalf of 
the editors of our Christian journals than 
for any other class of public men; and yet 
we know of no servants of the Church who 
more need to be upheld by the importunate 
prayers of their brethren in Christ. A 
Christian editor needs great wisdom, con- 
summate prudence, wakeful observation of 
men and things, unceasing self-control, and, 
above all, a double portion of the spirit of 
Christ. ‘Brethren, pray for us,’’ that we 
may be enabled to acquit ourselves honestly 
and honorably, and ina Christian temper, 
to our generation and to posterity. Our 
own prayers will be greatly stimulated and 
encouraged by the conviction that thousands 
of devoted spirits are remembering us in 
their best and happiest moments at the 
Throne of Grace. 


Davin Benepict, the well known compiler 
of a ‘‘History of the Baptist Denomination,” 
writes to the Tennessee Baptist, from Paw- 
tucket, R. I., where he resides, commending 


gation. A gentleman stands at the side ef Orchard’s Mistery in high terms, and refers 


ey 


thus to the labors in which he has himself 
been engaged since the publication of his 


work :—‘‘ When I see so much twisting and 
turning to avoid immersion, and so many 
strange assertions against its antiquity, I 
keep thinking of the writings of the Fathers, 


in which I have been immersed for a long 
time past, in the prosecution of my Compen- 
dium of Church History, on which I have 


been engaged for the last seven years. My 
main object in wading thus in Patristic lore, 


has been to ascertain the true character of 
the Novatians, Donatists, and other reputed 


heretics. 
«‘When nothing was said of any other 


way of baptising but by immersion, church- 


men and dissenters all agreed in the mode. 


Indeed, there was nothing then said about 


the mode. 
ing else. 


Baptism was dipping, and noth- 


ecclesiastical reading, should dispute this 
point. 
Optatus and Augustine. The first was ex- 
pressly against the Donatists, and the ninth 
folio volume of Augustine is mostly devoted to 
this people, andas they wereinveterate rebap- 
tisers, especially of the Catholics, the bap- 
tismal controversy, as it existed between the 
parties, was almost always uppermost in 


their disputations: yet nothing was said of 


sprinkling or pouring on either side. On 
almost every page, in addition to baptize, we 
see louo, tingo, &c., with their never ending 
derivatives and compounds, employed when 
the baptismal rite was referred to.” 


Wirry Apo.ogy.—Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
the man who never dares to be as witty as 
he can, was recently an invalid, and ad- 
dressed the following note of apology to the 
President of the Cambridge Athenzeum : 

“¢ Boston, Dec. 11, 1855. 

‘(My Dwar Srr:—You must excuse me to 
your audience in the politest way you can. 
I have been il], as you know, for a fortnight, 
and have been practising reduction aud sub- 
traction until there is a mere trifle left in 
the way of a remainder. I could stand up 
before an audience from long habit, but I 
doubt if I could sit down again without as- 
sistance. I amsatisfied that if I were offered 
a fifty dollar bill after my lecture, I should 
not have strength enough left to refuse it. 
I am unwilling to run the risk, and as you 
have inspected me, I trust you will give me 
a certificate of invalidism not of the kind 
called ‘indisposition.’ 

‘‘ Yours, very truly, 
‘“©O. W. Houtmes.” 


And how often do I wonder that. 
men who lay claim to but a small amount of 


I will refer to the Latin works of 
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An Aczep Missronary is seldom heard of. 
Alas they generally die young. Preferring to 
wear out than to rust out, they err, often, 
in labors above measure, and exposures be- 
yond prudence. But there are some whose 
lives the Lord preserves amid a thousand 
dangers. 

The directors of the London Missionary 
Society have heard of the death of a venera- 
ble missionary, Mr. Davis, who landed in 
Tahitt in 1801, and died at his work at Pa- 
para in August last, in his 85th year. He 
died on Lord’s day morning, having preached 
on the preceding Sabbath; thus called to 
his rest and reward after 54 years of mis- 
sionary labor in Polynesia. 


Is there any instance of an older Mission- 
ary in these times? 


Great Ceytrat Park in New York City. 
A large area, commencing half a mile above 
the Crystal Palace, three miles long, and 
about half a mile in width, has been desig- 
nated for a City Park. The value of the 
7,500 lots taken from private owners is as- 
sessed at more than $5,000,000,—while New 
York itself is awarded $650,000 for property 
taken which belongs to the city. 


PROTESTANT CHURCH FOR THE AMERICANS 
1n Rome.—The Americans resident at Rome, 
whose number increases yearly, and is now 
about 2,500, have it in contemplation to 
erect, in that city, a Protestant church. 
The following conditions, however, will be 
imposed upon the project :—first, that the 
church shall be erected beyond the walls of 
Rome; and, secondly, that it shall not have, 
externally, the appearance of a church, nor 
possess either tower or bells. 


Thus Giant Grim gnashes his teeth, after 
he has lost power to bite. 


Baptist Proegruss.—In 1792, there was 
but one Baptist communicant in the United 
States to every fifty-six inhabitants : in 1834, 
there was one to every thirty inhabitants. 
The Baptists have more than one-fourth of 
the whole church accommodations in the 
country. 


Sincere Cuurcass Suprorrine A Mission- 
ARY.—It is said that the church at Montgo- 
mery, and that at Mobile, Ala. are each pro- 
posing to raise $750 annually, so as to sup- 
port their own Foreign Missionary, in con- 
nection with the 8S. B. Convention. 
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Tue Brste Revision Assocation holds its 
annual meeting in Louisville, Ky., April 
10th. 


Tue ConvENTION ror TaEoLoaicaL Epuca- 
TION in the South and South-west, meets, at 
Augusta, Ga., April 30. 


— 


THE Forztan Missionary Boarp or So. 
Baptist ConvENTION and the SourHERN Bap- 
tist Pusiication Soorery hold their annual 
meetings at Augusta, Ga., in connection with 
the above. 


—_—— 


Sunpay Scnoon Srarisrics or Boston.— 
The Boston North and South Baptist Asso- 
ciations held S. 8. Conventions recently, at 
which they reported an aggregate of 62 
schools, 31 in each: 


South. North. 
Classes, 534 673 
Teachers, 522 673 
Scholars, 4,556 5,665 
Library Books, 14,984 20,301 
Conversions, 111 145 


These schools, with their 1,200 teachers, 
and 10,000 scholars, form one of the most 
interesting circles of influence that can well 
be imagined. 

TENDER Murcires or RomanismM.—It has 
long been publicly claimed that the Roman 
Catholic is the most tolerant church in the 
world. Therecords of the inquisition in a 
single country, Spain, show that for three 
hundred and twenty-seven years, from 1481 
to 1809, 34,658 souls were ‘‘dismissed to the 
flames of hell, after their accursed bodies 
had been burnt to ashes at the stake;” 18,049 
persons were burnt in effigy, and 288,214 
were condemned to prison and the galleys— 
a punishment involving perhaps greater mis- 
ery than that of suffering at the stake. 


Cotonization Surps.—Several public spi- 
rited citizens of Maine have determined to 
present to the Colonization Society, a ves- 
sel, for the purpose of aiding them in their 
noble work. 

A citizen of Maryland, Mr. John Stevens, 
of Talbot county, offers to the Society three 
thousand five hundred dollars, to build an- 
other ship adapted to their use. Thus, by 
the munificence of Maine and Maryland, the 
ways and means are being rapidly provided 
for establishing a line of packets between 
this country and Liberia—an enterprise of 
the highest importance, both in its moral 
and its commercial bearings. 


aook Shotices, 
From J. W. Randolph. 


Tue VirerntA Convention or 1776, by 
Hugh Blair Grigsby—J. W. Randolph, Rich- 
mond. 

The only fault we have to find with this 
work is that we cannot lay it down. The 
fruit of great labor and research, cautious 
in examining, and accurate in stating facts, 
it has thrown new charms about such inves- 
tigations. Its brief but spirited sketches of 
individuals give it piquancy and life; while 
its views of the general course of events are 
broad and commanding. It is one of the 
most valuable recent contributions to Ameri- 
can history. 


From Harrold & Murray. 


Men AnD Tras oF THE RuevoLurion, Dana 
and Co., N. Y.—The journals of Elkanah 
Watson, spreading over the interesting pe- 
riod from 1777 to 1842, give many graphic 
sketches of private life during those ‘times 
that tried men’s souls.’ A journey on horse- 
back from Massachusetts to South Carolina, 
in the discharge of an important trust, af- 
forded fine opportunities for observation, 
which he did not fail to improve. 


From Charles Wortham. 
Hoary Heap anp McDonner— Harper and 
Brothers.—This is the fourth volume of ‘‘The 
Young Christian Series,” by Rev. Jacob 
Abbott. It is designed to carry out the 
trains of thought so ably introduced in the 
earlier volumes, and especially to illustrate 
the radical nature of the change in regener- 
ation. It is written with all Mr. Abbott’s 
customary beauty—and its outward appear- 
ance is befitting its matter. 
From Charles Wortham. 


Curtp’s History oF tHE Unitep Stares— 
By John Bonner—Harper & Brothers.—The 
most readable and spicy little history for 
boys.and girls we have lately come across. 
Admirable for schools, as well as fire-side 
reading. School children have long enough 
been compelled to mumble the dry bones of 
‘¢ Historical Compends,”’ mere skeletons of 
dates and hard names. Give them some- 
thing more refreshing, and it will prove also 
more nutritious. 

From Price & Cardozo. 

Tur Gospen 1n Kzexizrt—By Rev. Thomas 
Guthrie—Carter & Brothers, N. Y.—Full of 
original and striking thoughts, and marked 
by the wnetion of the old Scotch divines, 
without their tedious formality, and endless 
subdivisions. 
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From the Publishers. 

Worcestar’s AcaApEMIO DictionAny—Hick- 
ling, Swan & Brown, Boston.—The larger 
work of Worcester has been our table com- 
panion for many years. We regard it asa 
better standard than Webster, more accord- 
ant with the actual state of the language, 
and the usage of the best writers and speak- 
ers. This handsome volume is intermediate 
in size and character between the large work 
and the Common School edition. It com- 
bines most of the valuable points of the large 
work, at a smaller price, and in a more con- 
densed and convenient form. We heartily 
commend it. 


From A. Morris. 


Outustrep’s Scnoon Pumosopny—S. Bab- 
cock, New Haven.—A new and cheap edition 
of a valuable standard text book. Professor 
Olmsted, of Yale College, needs no recom- 
mendation from us. 


From the Publishers. 


OuTuines oF Puysican GuograpHy—By G. 
W. Fiteh—J. H. Coltond Co., N. Y.—Every 
body has heard of Colton’s maps. They will 
be found in almost every traveller’s pocket. 
Here is a work designed for those scholars of 
a larger growth, who would be ashamed, per- 
haps, of the Atlas, and think they have ‘‘fin- 
ished” boundaries, and capitals, and chief 
rivers, and principal towns, and all that. It 
is an attractive book, beautifully printed ; 
and drawing from such works as Maury’s 
Physical Geography of the Ocean, and Guy- 
ot’s Earth and Man, those materials which 
seem appropriate for school study, it affords 
a very valuable text book for somewhat ad- 
vanced classes. 


From C. Wortham. 


Laws or Figurative LAanevuagn, by D. N. 
Lord,---Franklin Knight, N. Y. 

A dollar book devoted solely to figures of 
speech seems out of proportion for a school 
or college text book. The part, whieh treats 
of Mr. Lord’s peculiar views of Biblical 
criticism, may, it is true, be ‘‘omitted in the 
class ;”” and so may the remainder, we think, 
without serious detriment. The author vin- 
dicates the originality, if not the excellence 
or correctness of his views, by informing usin 
the outset, that they are ‘‘quite unlike those 
of Quintilian, Kames, Lowth, Blair,” and 
also those of the ‘‘other rhetoricians, the 
commentations on the poets, and the expo- 
sitors of the saered writings.” All are 
wrong. Mr. Lord seems fond of being soli- 
tary and alone. We should fear to agree 
with him, lest it might mar his pleasure. 


From Harrold & Murray. 


Macavtay’s History or Enauanp, Harper 
& Brothers, N. Y.—The third and fourth 
volumes, have appeared in several simulta- 
neous editions on this side of the water. 
The best edition is that of the Harpers. 
The cheapest is an edition containing the 
four volumes in one, for $1.25. 


As to the value of the work, we need not 
add one word. The readers of the Memo- 
rial—a most enlightened body of people in 
our esteem, know all about that. We regret 
that our space did not allow us to copy two 
months ago its account of the famous ‘‘Tole- 
ration Act.” Buy it and read for yourselves. 


From Harrold & Murray. 


Dreams AND REALITIES OF A PASTOR AND 
Teacuer. J.-C... Derby, N. Y. A very 
dreamy and unsubstantial sort of book. The 
author seems tobe a hard-working and right- 
minded man, but he will never dream so as 
to become the ‘“‘immortal dreamer.” Better 
keep wide awake. 


From the Publisher. 


THe Day Srar or AMERICAN FREEDOM, or 
the birth and early growth of Toleration in 
the province of Maryland—By George L. 
Davis, of the Bar of Baltimore—C. Scrib- 
ner, New York. 


We cordially commend this book to the 
perusal of all who are interested in the his- 
tory of religious liberty. It is compiled 
from original sources obtained in this coun- 
try and in England, by one who seems to be 
a thorough Roman Catholic, with the ex- 
press object of sustaining the claims of Mary- 
land to the honor of taking the lead in the 
cause of religious freedom. The views of 
the author are extreme, his predilections 
strong, and he has doubtless presented the 
best array of facts, and the best argument 
that can be made on the Catholic side of this 
question. Meanwhile the facts, so far as we 
have examined, seem to be fairly and truly 
presented, and notwithstanding the author’s 
zeal and ingenuity in sustaining his view, no 
one can rise from a perusal of the volume 
without being thoroughly and forever con- 
vinced that neither religious liberty nor any 
thing like it, was ever known or heard of in 
Maryland during the period of which the 
author writes. The style of the work is dig- 
nified, and its tone courteous and gentle- 
manly; but its facts are overwhelming to 
the author and to all who side with him. 
The physique of the volume does credit to 
the publishers. 
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From Price & Cardozo. 


Tue Smirren Hovusenoxp, or Thoughts for 
the Afflicted—A. D. F. Randolph, N. Y. 


A collection, into one neat volume, of sev- 
eral small works, some of which had been 
separately published and highly prized. The 
Loss of a Child, by S. I. Prime; the Loss of 
a Wife, by W. B. Sprague; the Loss of a 
Husband, by G. W. Bethune; the Loss of a 
Parent, by J. B. Waterbury; the Loss of a 
Friend, by C. M. Butler. Such is the sum- 
mary of the contents. It will be precious 
to the afflicted. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tus Commission.—The Southern Foreign 
Missionary Board propose issuing a monthly 
pamphlet with the above title, at $1.00 a 
year, devoted mainly to the missions of that 
Board, though it will also ‘record the pro- 
gress of other Christian enterprises, especi- 
ally those of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion.” 


OLSHAUSEN’S COMMENTARIES are announced 
as forthcoming by Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 
Their value is highly appreciated by all 
critics. 


Tue Baptist Denomination, by Rev. D. C. 
Haynes, is soon to be published by the same 
firm. Price $1.00. It will contain almost 
every kind of information about the Baptists, 
past, present, and——-we were almost going 
to say—future. 


History,or Eneuish Brsrz TRANSLATIONS. 
Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. announce as forth- 
coming a work on this subject, by Mrs. H. 
C. Conant, price $1.25, which, judging from 
the table of contents, must be interesting. 


Lire AND Writings or Joun L. WALLER, 
D. D.—Prof. J. E. Farnum, to whom the 
preparation of this work is entrusted, an- 
nounces two volumes as ready for the press. 
Price $2.00. 


Memoirs of Spencer H. Conn, D. D., are 
in press and will be published early in April, 
by E. Livermore, New York. 


Danoine AND Kinprep AMUSEMENTS.—-A 
work on this subject, by Rev. F. Wilson, of 
Baltimore, is announced as forthcoming | 
from the press of the Southern Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. The author has published 
several articles on the subject, as Editor of 
the True Union, and the strong impression 
made by them has led to their being re- 
quested for publication in a permanent form. 
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MerHopism AND REPUBLICANISM.—A discus- 
sion on this subject between Rey. S. Hender- 
son and Rey. Mr. Hamill, both of Tuskeegee, 
Alabama, which appeared in the columns of 
the 8. W. Baptist, and excited much inter- 
est, will be published in a few weeks. lt 
will make a volume of three to four hundred 
pages. Its courtesy and dignity, together 
with the kind feelings maintained through- 
out between the disputants render it an ex- 
ception to most works of controversy,—while 
it cannot fail to interest those who desire to 
examine the subject. 


Ow Own Rook, 


A Snort Larrer to Many Frienps.—We 
have received a great many encouraging 
epistles from all directions. Old friends and 
new, north and south, editors and ministers 
and private brethren, Lave joined in com- 
ménding the Memorial, wishing it success, 
and sending substantial tokens of their re- 
gard. We should like to print some of 
these, but really have not room, having 
filled up the number with matter of more 
interest and value to the reader than praises 
of our work. Some complain of ‘hard 
times,’”’ and say they must discontinue. We 
are very sorry—sorry for ourselves, sorry 
for them, and sorry if they have selected 
their religious reading as the first place at 
which to retrench. 

To our friends, new and old, we say,,give 
a little time and labor to help the Memorial. 
Try, each one of you, to get a single new 
subscriber, ifno more. The Memorial ought 
to have 10,000 subscribers. Will you help 
to give them? 


PusiisHeRS oF Goop Booxs are invited 
to send copies to the American Baptist Me- 
morial, with the assurance that they will be 
candidly and fairly noticed. There is ano- 
ther class of books that we hope will not be 
sent--those that cannot bear to have justice 
done them. ‘‘Never fear,” said a judge 
once to a nervous and agitated prisoner; 
“‘you shall have justice done you.” ‘‘That’s 
just what I am afraid of,’’ was the candid 
reply. We desire to make our Book-Notice 
Department a repository of current informa- 
tion respecting all new books bearing on re- 
ligion, education, or kindred subjects. 


Senp Goxtp Dottars, in payment of sub- 
scriptions, when youcan. There is a heavy 
discount on bills less than five dollars. But 
we prefer having small bills than no pay- 
ment, or long daferred payments. 
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Baptisms and Webdtbals. 

Names of Churches in Italics. Pastors’ names 
follow those of the churches where they are 
known. The jigures indicate the number of 
baptisms, unless otherwise specified. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Cornish Flat.—Twenty to thirty have express- 
ed hope, and more than sixty requested the 
prayers of Christians. Different denominations 
share in the awakening. East Ware—Church 
much revived, 71 conversions. Candia—7 bap- 


tized. 
VERMONT. 


Windsor—J. Alden. Twenty-five have indul- 
ged hope. Hardwick—Samuel Smith. Deeply 
solemn meetings have been continued for a 
month. Thirteen baptized. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Tremont Temple.—This edifice must now be 
sold. A few weeks will decide whether this 
valuable property shall or shall not be perma- 
nently secured to the Baptists. We hope the 
efforts, now in progress, to raise the necessary 
amount may be successful. The property is 
worth $200,000. The amount to be raised is 
$40,000, The remainder ef the debt is provi- 
ded for by permanent arrangements. 

Boston, Union Church—Wm. Howe, 5. Rowe 
strect—B. Stow,-6. Merrimac street has also 
been blessed. Canton street church.—A new 
church, with this name, is about te be constitu- 
ted in Boston, numbering about 50, with Dr. 
Cushman as pastor. The congregation has been 
gathered in a Universalist chapel, rented for the 
purpose. 

West Boylston.—About 50 among the Baptists, 
70 among the Congregationalists, have expressed 
hope. North Leverett—8 baptized. _Lowell—E, 


C. Eddy, 3. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence—The new church, organized 
chiefly by colonization from the First and 
Third churches, has met with much encourage- 
ment. Congregations large; Sabbath school 
over 100. A ladies’ Bible class, conducted by 
Dr. Wayland, meets in its chapel, and some- 
times over 100 are present. Friendship street 
church—13 baptized. 

Tiverton.—A revival is in progress. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford—Dr. Turnbull, 14; Dr. Murdock, 6. 

Essex—8 or 10 conversions. 


NEW YORK. 

New York City.—Sicth street church, New York 
City—C. C. Norton. Ten or twelve have found 
peace in believing, and the work is increasing. 
Calvary, 6; Second Williamsburg,4; First Staten 


Island, 1; Cannon street, 11, making 42 for this 
church during three months; Olive Branch, 2; 
McDougal street, 3; Hoboken, 2; Tabernacle, 5 ; 
Mariner’s Church, 2; First German, 5; Abys- 
sinian, 3; Sullivan street, 6. 

Sidney .Centre, Delaware county, has been the 
scene of a most powerful revival. Over 100 


‘have professed hope. All denominations enter- 


ed into the work most cordially. Syracuse—Rev. 
J. T. Seeley, of Second Baptist Church, gave 
the hand of fellowship, February 3d, to about 
40 converts, and February 10th baptized 11 
more; and a large number are still among the 
inquirers. The First Church is still destitute 
of a pastor. Stanford—Rey. EK. Lucas. About 
50 converts of allages. The interest unabated. 

Rochester.—C. G, Finney, somewhat celebrated 
aS a revivalist, has been laboring for several 
weeks. All denominations seem awakened. 
About 300 have attended inquiry meetings, and 
the interest is deepening. At Gowanus, South 
Brooklyn, a new interest has been commenced. 
Rev. H. Brownley, missionary. Penn Yan, 
Russell and Springville, enjoy revivals. Also, 
Adams Centre and Port Byron. Springville—J. 
Smitzer. Forty or fifty have professed faith in 
Christ. Champlain—Seldon Haines. A hundred 
or more have passed from death into life. <Al- 
bany, First Church, 11. 

New Baltimore, 25; West Somerset, 14; Fay- 
etteville, J. B. Smith, 4; Sandy Hill, 24; Bing- 
hampton, 20; Salem, 17; Jones’? Run, 12; Bloom- 
ingdale, 6; Russell, 12; Port Monmouth, 14; 
Whitney’s Valley, 8. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Salem, First Church—Rev. Dr. Perkins, 15. 
Second Church—Rev. D. J. Freas, 1. The work 
is progressing. Port Monmouth, 14; Riceville, 
30; Middletown, 26, within the last few months. 

Baldwinsville,7; Norristown, 12; Bordentown, 
59; Flemington, 40 inquirers. Revivals also re- 
ported at Weart’s Corner and Cherryville ; Second 
Camden, 9, 14; Lambertville, Brother Arm- 
strong, 5. ' 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Third Church, Philadelphia—J. H. Peters. 
About 40 inquirers; many of them persons of 
mature years and enlarged experience in life. 
Six baptized. Fourth Church—B. Griffith, 2. 
Fifth Church—Dr. Dowling, 2. Falls of Schuyl- 
kill—M. R. Watkinson, 19. North Church—J. 
Cole, 5. Camden, First Church—J. Duncan, 6. 
Eleventh Church—D. B. Cheney, 14. 

Uniontown, 115; Huntington, 15; Lower Dub- 
lin, 11; Greensboro’, 13; Augusta, 8; Mill Creek, 
%; Burwick, 13; Willistown, 15; Kittaning, 9. 
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MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, Seventh Church—Dr. R. Fuller, 3. 
Franklin Square—G. B. Taylor, 1. First Church— 
J. W. M. Williams, 1. 

VIRGINIA. 


Goshen, Monongalia county—G. F.C. Conn, 4; 
Boothsville,7. Charlottesvilie—A. FE Dickinson, 
2; Fairview, 6. Point Pleasant—John Davidson, 
7; Flemington, 8. 

GEORGIA. 

Madison, 5; Atlanta, 43. 

ALABAMA. 


Pilgrim’s Rest, Conecuh county, 9; Andalusia, 
Covington county, 12. 


LOUISIANA. 


Bayou Macon.—Through the labors of Revs. 
J. V. Leake and G. E. Nash, there have been 
three churches constituted ; over a hundred per- 
sons baptized, more than fifty of them from the 
Methodist Church, and with the aid of another 
minister, an association, (name not given,) con- 
stituted with six churches. 

Salem—Robt. Martin, 15; Tensas—W. J. Lacy, 
28; Black River, 10. 

TEXAS. 


Huntsville—J. W. D. Creath, 30. 
TENNESSEE. 


Cedar Ford, Union county—A. Acuff, 10; 
Richland, 27; Spencer, 8, Fall Branch, 32. 


KENTUCKY. 


Sandy Creek—J. Coleman, 9; Mount Pleasant, 
Owen county, 12; Panther Creek, 8; Rock Spring, 
Yelvington,7; Shepardsville, 20; Whitesville, 5; 
New Bethel, 15; Cedar Creek,12; Blackford, 29; 
Georgetown, 64; Mount Washington, 19. 

OHIO. 


Marictia—L. G. Leonard. 69 baptized within 
30 days—fourteen more came forward for prayer. 
Special prayer meetings held at from five to 
seven places every evening just before preaching. 

First Church, Cincinnati—N.Colver, 8. Ninth 
street church, Cincinnati—W. F. Hansell, 4. 

Harmony—B. H. Pearson, 14; Still Water, 9; 
Hicksville, 39; Sandford, 7; Beulah, 16; Provi- 
dence, 16; Myrtle-tree, 23; Harmony, 10. San- 
dusky—L. Raymond,16. Jones’? Run—J. B. Sut- 
ton, 10. Dayton—N.S. Bastion, 18. Monroeville— 
E. Eaton, 39. Rockhill, T. Jones, 9. Clearfork— 
T. Jones, 13. Milford—Lockhart, 7. Lanesfield— 
W. Hawker, 8. 

MICHIGAN. 

Kalamazoo—S. Haskell, 23.—“‘ In the number 
were four children of ministers. The college, 
in both its departments, is being swept by the 
strong wind of the Spirit.” Grass Lake—C. R. 
Patteson, 6. More are expected to unite with 


the church. ‘ 
INDIANA. 


West Liberty.—J. S. Gillespie constituted a 
little church of 20, of whom he had baptized 
11; and then held a meeting in which 23 were 
baptized. “‘The congregation had to assemble 
en the water that day, for we had to dig the 


grave through heavy ice, on White river, and I 
buried them at the rate of one a minute.” 

Bedford Association—Unable to procure a stated 
missionary, brethren R. M. Parks, J. W. Foster, 
H. Burton and J. Carothers, associated them- 
selves to perform pastoral and missionary work, 
and to aid each other in protracted meetings. 
Over 200 were added to the churches as the re- 
sult. Bethel—F. J. Martin, 4; one of whom, 
Jno, W. Chord, was a Methodist minister. 

Harbard’s Creek, Munroe.—More than 50 in- 
dulged hope. Mill Creek—Wm. McCoy, 3; Sa- 
lem, 3; Vevay, 25; Stilesville, 25; Cross Plains 
24. Shelbyville—J. Reece, 13. 


ILLINOIS, 


Spring field —About 60 have professed conver- 
sion, of whom 20 have been baptized. Richland, 
4, Petersburg 8, Half Moon Prairie, 10. The 
scene—says Rev. C. D. Merritt—reminded 
me more of a “ burial” than any other I ever 
attended. The ice was nearly two feet thick. 
through which an opening was made by sawing, 

Revivals are reported in the Christian Times at 
Carrolton, Lacon and Keithsburg. At Carlinville 
nearly 200 persons are supposed to have’ been 
converted. Kingston,11,; Homer,12; St. Mary’s, 
17. Delavan—S.8. Martin, 10; Chicago, Taber- 
nacle Church, 3. 

MISSOURI. 
Monroe county, 18 ; Millersburg, 26. 
IOWA. 


North Linn Grove—O. 8. Harding, 5; Marion, 
16; Troy, 27; Brighton, 13; Glasgow, 10; Jef- 
ferson, 13; Glasgow, 10; Davenport, 8. 

WISCONSIN. 

Geneva—S. Stimson, 11. 

OREGON TERRITORY. 


Providence Church, at Forks of Santiam—k. 
Fisher, 40; South Fork of Santiam, 10. French 
Prairie Church—Chandler, 18. 


MINNESOTA TERRITORY. 


Minneapolis.—Rev. A. A. Russell writes en- 
couraging accounts of anawakening here, which 
he styles the first west of the Mississippi in 
Minnesota. Richland.—Rev. W.T. Bly baptized 
nine. Thechurch now numbers 40 members. 


NEW MEXICO TERRITORY. 


Javales-—Rev. H. W. Read baptized a Mexi- 
can family, the father, mether and three daugh- 
teis; the mother is a cripple, who has not been 
able to walk for ten years. Afterwards he bap- 
tized three more, and organjzed a Sabbath 
school, these new converts cheerfully engaging 
in labors for the benefit of others. 

CANADA. 

New Brunswick, Cardijan and Fredericton, 6 ; 
Johnston, 9. Revivals also reported at Salem 
Hall and at Liverpool, Nova Scotia. Hillsbo- 
rough, 28; Jacksontown 1; Upper Loch Lo- 
mond, 1. 

INDIAN CHURCHES. 


Cherokees.—. Jones reports 81 baptized du- 
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Churches Constituted. 
Names. Where. When. Mem. 


Abingdon Valley, Pa.,Feb. 28, 23 
Buck’s Harbor, Machias-port, Me., 45 
Evansville, Wis., Feb. 13, 
Little Prairie, Sauk co., Wis., Jan. 16, 
Mount Auburn, Cincinnati, Ohio, Mar. 2, 19 
Patterson, Harden co., Ohio, Feb. 27, 
West Liberty, Hamilton co.,Ind.,Jan. 23, 20 


Church Wovifices Medicated. 
Where. When. 
Chanceville, N. J., (Port Monmouth Ch.) 


Cost. 


Farmville, Va. 

Greenfield, Mass., Mar. 5 
Groton Junction, Mass., Feb. 28 
Malden Centre, Mass., Feb. 14 


Onancock, Accomac, Va. 
Ripley, Chatauque co.,.N. Y., Jan. 17 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Weston, Wisconsin. 
@rdinations. 
Names. Where. W hen. 


Ashley, Freeman B., Osterville, Mass., Feb. 6 


Chase, Geo. S., Warren, R.I. 

Dannels, Ellis W., Unionville, Pa., Feb. 21 
Drake, C. W., Rockdale, Pa. Feb. 20 
Keith, Robt., Selma, Ala., Feb. 24 
Law, F.M., Selma, Ala., Feb. 24 


Longfish, Deacon, 
Newel, L. M., 
Sagebeer, Jos. L., 
Town, Saml. P., 


Tuscarora, Can. West. 
Walesville, N. Y. 
Balligomingo, Pa.,Feb. 21 
Portland, Mich, Feb. 6 
"Tucker, Jabs Shreveport, La., Jan. 6 
Womersley, Thos., Wenham, Mass., Feb. 14 


Beaths of Baptist Ministers. 
Names. Residences. 
Ballard, Jno. B., Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Granberry, Geo., Harris co., Ga., 
Richmond, J. L., Ind. 
Swain, Calvin H., Napoleon, Mich., Jan. 30, 77 
Wilson, John W., Thomasville, Ga., Feb. 3, 


Time. Age. 


Jan.14, 60 


HAinisters KWec’d from other Wensniii's. 
Names. Residence. 


Bevins, Wm., Waterboro’, Me., 
Chord, Jno. W., Bethel, Ind., 
West, G.W., Portsmouth, Va., 


Denom. 
Meth. 
Meth. 
Meth. 


@lerical Wemobals and Settlements. 
Whence. Where. 


Meredith, Bradford, N. H. 
Waterboro’, Me. 
Middleboro’, Mass. 

Arcadia, La., Dorchete, Ark. 


Names. 


Abbott, S. G., 
Bevins, Wm., 
Bigelow, John F., 
Burnett, J. L., 


Crane, E. F., Olean, N. Y., Clifton, N. Y. 
Dowling, John, Phila., BereanCh., N. Y. City. 
Eaton, W.H., Salem, Nashua, N. H. 

' Eaton, W.G., ¢ Olney, Ill. 
Firmin, §S., Mahoning, Pa. 
Fish, E. J, Lima, Ind.,_ Bronson, Mich. 
Frost, C. L., Perkinsville, Cuttingsville, Vt. 


Garfield, B. F., Ketchum’s Corners, Cato, N. Y. 
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Greenleaf, C., Barry, Ill. 

Hawthorn, Kedar, Conecuhco., Mobile, Ala. 
Harlin, W. H.,Amesbury,Mass.,S’th Acton, Me- 
Jenks, T. T., Warwick, Mass., Florida, Mass. 
Jenks, E.N., Farmington, Ottowa, Ill. 


Kinne, Niles, Barry, Ill. 
Mather, A. E., Romeo, Mich. 
Palmer, L., St. Anthony, Anoka, M. T. 


Rhees, Tone Valley, Cal. 
Rogers, T. B., Minneapolis, Prescott, Wis. 
Rowley, Moses, Sun Prairie, Black Earth,J/Wis. 
Saxton, J. B., Stockton, Cal., Oakland, Cala. 
Seage, John, Port Richmond, Staten Island. 
Seaver, J.H., Boston, Mass., Pembroke, Mass. 
Seeley, J.T., New York, Syracuse, N.Y: 
Smith,E.S., Bigelow’s Mills, Ind. 

Stiteler, J. B.,.Independence, Texas, Savan’h, Ga. 
Titus,S. W., Gorham, Oswego, N. Y- 
Turner, E.B., Portage, O., Clyde, Ohio 
Williams,S., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wilson, J. R., Stonington, Ct. 


— 


Elmira, N. Y. 


Statistics of Lgnorance. 
CENSUS OF 1850. 


Adults who 
Whites. Attending School. cannot read 
or write. 

Ala., 426,514 62,778 33,757 
Ark., 162,189 23,350 16,819 
Cala., 91,635 992 5,118 
Dat, 37,941 6,103 1,457 
Conn., 363,099 82,433 4,739 
Del., 71,169 14,216 4,536 
Fla., 47,203 4,746 3,859 
Ga.; 521,572 77,015 41,200 
Ill., 846,034 181,969 40,054 
Ind., 977,154 220,034 70,540 
Towa, 191,881 35,456 8,120 
Ky., 761,413 130,917 66,687 
La., 255,491 32,838 21,221 
Me, 581,813 185,941 6,147 
Md., 417,943 60,447 20,815 
Mass., 985,450 220,781 27,539 
Mich., 395,071 105,754 7,912 
Miss., 295,718 48,803 13,405 
Mo, 592,004 95,245 36,281 
N.H., 317,456 88,148 2,957 
N.J., 465,509 89,775 14,248 
N.Y., 3,048,325 687,874 91,293 
N.C, 553,028 100,591 73,566 
i 1,955,050 512,278 61,030 
Par, 2,258,160 498,111 66,928 
Ags 143,875 28,359 3,340 
SO, 974,563 40,293 15,684 
Tenn., 756,836 146,130 77,522 
Texas, 154,034 19,369 10,525 
Viti; 313,402 92,152 6,189 
Vials 894,800 109,711 77,005 
Wis., 304,756 56,354 6,361 
Min. T., 6,038 207 649 
New Mex., 61,525 466 25,085 
Oregon, 13,087 1,875 157 
Utah, 11,330 2,035 153 
Total, 19,553,068 4,063,046 962,898 
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The First Baptist Church in Dbila- 
delphin and Aiberty of Conscience. 


T is now over one hundred and fifty 
iT years since the Baptists of Philadel- 
phia commenced to worship God on the 
spot at present occupied by the First 
Baptist Church, Prior to that, they had 
been in the habit of assembling at the 
corner of Second and Chesnut streets. 
Alternating in their worship with ano- 
ther religious society, but being deprived 
of the house, as they considered unlaw- 
fully, they were invited by the Keithians, 
a small sect, originally of the Quakers, or 
Friends, to worship in their house, erected 
on this spot, and have ever since then 
continued to worship there. The Most 
High, we know, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands. The true Zion isa 
spiritual city ; the doctrines of grace are 
its towers, and Christ is the Head of the 
corner. Its bulwarks and its palaces 
are formed of lively stones, a spiritual 
house built up upon the foundations of 
the apostles and prophets for an habita- 
tion of God through the Spirit. Yet 
there is a history connected with the 
possession of this house and lot by the 
Baptists, which forms no unapt illustra- 
tion of the value of their principles of 
liberty of conscience and the entire sepa- 
ration of Church and State. 


About fifty years after Roger Williams 
had announced his convictions on the 
subject of religious liberty, William Penn 
published his “Frame of Government,” 
in 1682, which has been truly remarked 
upon as containing some of the most 
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pure and admirable views ever set forth 
by one with the power so entirely in his 
own hand. He was himself the son of a 
Baptist, and carefully provides that all 
persons who acknowledge the Creator 
shall have toleration in Pennsylvania. 
Yet those only who professed “ faith in 
Jesus Christ” were allowed to become 
freemen. This was far in advance of 
the age as to religious freedom,. but it 
still made religious liberty rather a tole- 
ration than a solemn right and responsi- 
bility. Indeed, all the Hicksite Quakers 
would be excluded from voting by it, if 
construed in the spirit intended by its 
author, 

We would not for the world under- 
value the stand that, as a whole, the 
Friends have ever so nobly taken in 
favor of an unfettered conscience. They 
have wrought® gloriously in the cause, 
and have had the grace given them to 
suffer for it more, perhaps, than any 
of us. 


And yet it may not be improper here 
to show, that the Baptists would seem 
to owe their possession of and title to the 
lot of ground of the First Baptist church, 
Philadelphia, in a great measure to 
clearer views of this subject of the rights 
of conscience than even the Friends held. 


This lot, with a house of worship on 
it, first belonged, as we have said, to the 
small sect of the Quakers called Keith- 
ites, who broke off from the rest about 
1691, chiefly, as it would seem, because 
George Keith foresaw that some views 
then gaining ground among them of a 
“plenary inward illumination,” super- 
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ceding the written Word of God, would 
lead ultimately to just such a belief or 
disbelief as that now current among the 
Hicksite branch of the denomination in 
question. This he wished to prevent. 
It seems that he and his party became 
the subjects of no little persecution, 
amounting sometimes to fines and im- 
prisonments, from some of the Quaker 
magistrates, who unfairly charged them 
with disturbing their meetings. But 
one John Holmes, Esq., a magistrate and 
a Baptist deacon of no little influence, 
had recently come to the city. He was 
afterwards made a judge. In. this mat- 
ter he refused to act with the Quaker 
magistrates against the Keithites, alleg- 
ing that “2 was a religious dispute, and 
therefore not fit for a civil court.” 

This act of simple, clear-headed justice 
soon produced a friendly feeling among 
his party towards the Baptists, and 
when a few years afterwards the Bap- 
tists were expelled from their original 
place of worship on Chestnut street in a 
very unrighteous manner, and refused to 
go to law with their Christian brethren 
of another denomination, the Keithians 
offered them ‘the use of this very lot with 
the house of worship on it. By degrees 
they attended their worship, and most 
of them became members of the church. 
These persons wore thé Quaker dress 
and used the Quaker style of address— 
thee and thou—though members of the 
Baptist Church. Thus an act of disin- 
terested justice seems most unexpectedly 
to have brought its own reward and tes- 
timony. They entered as temporary 
guests, and won the regard of their hosts 
to such a degree that they freely gave 
them the house and lot, and became 
members of their society. Lak’, 4, 


Oe 


THE HEAVIER THE PURSE THE TIGHTER 
IT DRAWS THE STRING.—The City Mis- 
sion, the great machine for evangelizing 
London, has very few supporters among 
the aristocracy, Nearly all the great 
societies rest on the middle class. 


Church and State in the Oly Bo- 
Mmmon, | 
NO. I. 
THE LONDON COMPANY, 1611. 

T is a matter of no small interest to 

trace the progress of a nation as ex- 
hibited in the progress of its laws. They 
either embody the public sentiment, as 
where the laws spring from the bosom 
of the people, or else reveal that senti- 
ment by being directed against its strong- 
est manifestations, as where the laws are 
made by tyrants and the people can on- 
ly evade or obey. 

The first systematic code. of laws, 
which seems to have been inaugurated 
in Virginia, was strikingly characteris- 
tic of the times and of the class of colo- 
nists under whose auspices this earli- 
est American Colony was undertaken. 
There were innumerable visionary 
schemes of marvellously perfect repub- 
lics, surpassing even Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia, to be realized on this young 
continent. And in order to ensure the 
exact fulfilment of all their ideas, the 
wise schemers made them into laws, and 


-undertook, by enactments and penalties, 


to form a virtuous State. 

There are those now who would per- 
suade us that the true method for prop- 
agating the gospel among the heathen is 
not to send the missionary with his Bi- 
ble, but the politician and the professor 
with their laws and sciences. Instead 
of churches, they would build court- 
houses, and convert men by the gospel 
of axes and hoes and steam power and 
electricity, not forgetting Sharpe’s rifles, 
which Henry Ward Beecher thinks, 
would be more efficacious than Bibles in 
the regeneration of Kansas. 

Civilization before Christianity, they 
tell us, is the legitimate order, and this 
civilization established through commer- 
cial and governmental arrangements, 
rather than by the benevolent co-opera- 
tion of missionary societies. 

Well, that experiment has been tried ; 
how often or how successfully we shall 
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not, undertake to recount. But the his- 
tory of Virginia presents a notable ex- 
ample. 


It is well known that from 1606 to 
1625, the affairs of the colony were un- 
der the charge of a company of adven- 
turers or stockholders, residing for the 
most part in London, and usually 
styled “‘The London Company.” The 
pious monarch, “ whose religion neither 
checked the bigotry of his spirit nor the 
profaneness of his language,” declares 
in the preamble to the original charter, 
that one of the leading objects of the 
enterprise was the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. And in, his instructions it is 
furthermore expressly provided, ‘that 
the said presidents, councils, and the 
ministers should provide that the true 
word and service of God be preached, 
planted, and used, not only in the said 
colonies, but also as much as might be 
among the savages bordering upon them, 
according to the rites and doctrines of 
thes Church of England.’ Indeed, by 
those who made the first efforts to colo- 
nize Virginia, the diffusion of Christian- 
ity was always held forth as one of the 
objects of the enterprise. As-far back 
as 1588, when Sir Walter Raleigh made 
an assignment of his patent to Thomas 
Smith and others, he accompanied it 
with a donation of one hundred pounds, 
‘for the propagation of the Christian 
religion in Virginia.’ It was also en- 
joined in the royal instructions, issued in 
1606, ‘that all persons should kindly 
treat the savage and heathen people in 
those parts, and use all proper means to 
draw them to the true service and know- 
ledge of God.’ And the first charter as- 
signs as one of the reasons for the grant, 
that the contemplated undertaking was 
‘a work which may, by the providence 
of Almighty God, hereafter tend to the 
glory of his divine majesty, in propaga- 
ting of Christian religion to such people 
as yet live in darkness and miserable ig- 
norance of the true knowledge and wor- 
ship of God.’ 


‘ In 1609 a new charter was obtained 
from the king. Such was the determi- 
nation of the leaders of the enterprise 
to have a purely Christian State, and to 
lend all legal support to the church, that, 
in their dread of popery, it was incorpo- 
rated in this new charter that no person 
should pass into Virginia who had not 
first taken the oath of supremacy. 
This, however, excluded all who could 
not recognize the king as the head of the 
church, and therefore was as much aimed 
at the Protestant Dissenter as at the Pa- 
pist. 

Prior to this period, the Company had 
not interfered much with the religious 
affairs of the colony. They had only 
declared that “ the exercise of Christian- 
ity in the new world should conform to 
the rites, ceremonies and doctrines of the 
Church of England.” “Nothing more 
definite than this had been said,” ob- 
serves Dr. Hawks. Sufficiently definite 
we should think. But, “from this time 
more specific instructions began to be 
sent from the mother country ; and reli- 
gion began to form one of the subjects 
of the very imperfect legislation of the 
Company for their distant colony.” 


In 1611, the whole matter seems to 
have been thoroughly revised, and the 
wisdom of the age was taxed to draw 
up regulations, which should infallibly 
secure this rising State from heresy and 
irreligion. The people, it was thought, 
were insubordinate and heedless; and, 
therefore, needed more rigorous and dis- 
tinct injunctions. 


Along with Sir Thomas Dale, the new 
Governor, arrived a code of laws, most 
fiercely Sustaining the gospel of peace, 
and enforcing love to man and devout- 
ness toward God, by such gentle persua- 
sions as whipping, withholding the daily 
allowance, piercing the tongue with a 
bodkin, and DEATH. 


“We subjoin such of these laws as have 
relation to the church. ‘This benevolent 
code was published under the title, ‘‘ For 
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the Colony in Virginea Brittania, Lawes 
Diuine, Morall and Martiall.” 


I. “I do strictly commaund and 
charge all captaines and officers, of what 
qualitie or nature soever, whether com- 
manders in the field, or in towne, or 
townes, forts, or fortresses, to have a 
care that the Almightie God bee duly 
and daily served; and that they call 
vpon their people to heare sermons; as 
that they also diligently frequent morn- 
ing and evening praier themselves, by 
their own examplar and daily life and 
duty herein encouraging others there- 
unto; and that such who shall often and 
wilfully absent themselves, be duly. pun- 
ished according to the martiall law in 
that case provided. 


IJ. “That no man speake impiously 
or maliciously against the holy and 
blessed trinitie, or any of the three per- 
sons; that is to say, against God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost; or against the known articles of 
the Christian faith, upon pain of death. 


III. ‘That no man blaspheme God’s 
holy name, upon paine of death; or vse 
vnilawful oathes—«taking the name of 
God in vaine, curse or banne—vpon 
paine of severe punishment for the first 
offence so committed, and for the second, 
to have a bodkin thrust through his 
tongue ; ard if he continue the blas- 
pheming of God’s name, for the third 
time so offending he shall be brought to 
a martiall court, and there receive cen- 
sure of death for his offence.” 


Y. “No man shall speake any word, 
or do any act, which may tend to the 
derision or despight of God’s holy word, 
upon paine of death. Nor shall any 
man vnworthily demeane himselfe vnto 
any preacher or minister of the same, 
but generally hold them in al! reverent 
regard and dutiful intreatie; otherwise 
he, the offender, shall openly be whipt 
three times, and aske public forgiveness 
in the assembly of the congregation 

three severall Saboth daies. 


VI. “Euerie man and woman duly 
twice a day, upon the first towling of 
the bell, shall vpon the working daies re- 
paire vnto the church to heare diuine 
service, vpon paine of losing his or her 
daye’s. allowance for the first omission ; 
for the second to be whipt; and for the 
third to be condemned to the gallies for 
six months. Likewise, no man or wo- 
man shall dare to violate or breake the 
Sabboth by any gaming, publique or pri- 
vate, abroad or at home, but duly sanc- 
tifie and obserue the same, both himselfe 
and his familie, by preparing themselues 
at home by priuate praier, that they may 
bee the better fitted for the publique, 
according to the commandments of God 
and the orders of our church; as also 
euerie man and woman shall repaire in 
the morning to the diuine service, and 
sermons preached vpon the Saboth daie, 
and in the afternoon to- diuine service 
and catechising; vpon paine for the 
first fault to lose their prouision and al- 
lowance for the whole weeke following ; 
for the second to lose the said allowance, 
and also to be whipt; and for the third 
to suffer death. 


VII. “All preachers or ministers 
within this our colonie or colonies, shall 
in the forts where they are resident, after 
diuine seruice, duly preach euerie Sabboth 
daie in the forenoone, and catechise in 
the afternoone, and weekly say the di- 
uine seruice twice euerie day, and preach 
euerie Wednesday ; likewise euerie min- 
ister, where he is resident, within the 
same fort or fortresses, or towne or 
townes, shall chuse vnto him foure of 
the most religious and better disposed, 
as well to informe of the abuses and ne- 
glects of the people in their dvties and 
seruice to God, as also to the due repara- 
tion and keeping the church handsome, 
and fitted with all reuerent obseruances 
thereunto belonging; likewise euerie 
minister shall keep a faithfull and true 
record or church booke of all christen- 
ings, marriages, and deaths of such our 
people as shall happen within their fort 


“€QURSE GOD AND DIE.’’ 


or fortresses, towne or townes at any 
time, vpon the burthen of:a neglectfull 
conscience, and vpon paine of losing 
their entertainment.” 


XXXII. “There is not one man nor 
woman in this colonie now present, or 
hereafter to arriue, but shall giue up an 
account of his and their faith and reli- 
gion, and repaire vnto the minister, that 
by his conference with them he may vn- 
derstand and gather whether heretofore 
they have beene sufficiently instrvcted 
and catechised in the principles and 
grounds of religion: whose weakness 
and ignorance herein, the minister find- 
ing and aduising them in all love and 
charitie to repaire often vnto him to re- 
ceive therein a greater measure of know- 
ledge; if they shall refuse so to repaire 
vnto him, and he the minister giue no- 
tice thereof vnto the governour, or that 
chiefe officer of that towne or forte 
wherein he or she, the parties so offend- 
ing, shall remaine, the governour shall 
cause the offender for the first time of 
refusal to be whipt ; for the second time 
to be whipt twice, and to acknowledge 
his fault upon the Sabboth daie in the 
assembly of the congregation; and for 
the third time to be whipt ewerie day 
ontil he hath made the same acknowledg- 
ment, and asked forgiueness of the same ; 
and shall repaire vnto the minister to be 
further instructed as aforesaid ; and vpon 
the Sabboth, when the minister shall 
catechise and of him demande any ques- 
tion concerning his faith and knowledge, 
he shall not refvse to make answer vpon 
the same perill.” 


How wholesome these laws were es- 
teemed, and with what delight the open- 
ing prospects of their benign influence 
were regarded, may be seen in the “New 
Life of Virginia,’ published in 1612, the 
author of which exclaims—“Good are 
these beginnings, wherein God is thus 
before; good are these laws and long 
may they stand in their due execution.” 


It is due, however, to justice to say 
that these laws seem to have been too 
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severe to be executed. Their bloodiness 
nullified them. ‘They were too strong to 
stand. The country needed men too 
much, the governors were too near to 
the governed, the arm of authority was 
too short, to admit of the execution of 
such a code. Says Dr. Hawks: “To 
the honor of the London Company and 
of their colonists, it should be mentioned 
that, during their guvernment, not a sol- 
itary instance is recorded of a persecu- 
tion for mere difference of opinion. The 
penalties incurred for the non-observance 
of religious duties were never rigidly en- 
forced ; and the power to remit them 
entirely, which belonged to the governor 
and council, was not unfrequently exer- 
cised.” (Kccles. Hist. of Va., p. 24.) 

In future numbers we shall consider 
more modern laws, which were not so left 
to be a dead letter. 


LLB 


On gov 2:9. “Curse God and 
Bit.” 

ROFESSOR Conant is publishing a 
P new translation of the book of Job, 
which will probably be considered as, on 
the whole, one of the most scholarly 
productions of the age. And yet it is 
worthy of remark, how little it seems 
able to do to clear up decisively the 
sense of those passages left doubtful in 
our English version. The meaning of 
“skin for skin,” (Job ii: 4,) is not made 
any clearer, while Job ii: 9 is rather 
darkened. 

The authorized version tells us that 
Job’s wife said, “ Curse God and die;” 
to which he replied, ‘“‘ Thou speakest as 
one of the foolish women speaketh.’’ 
But Professor Conant translates it— 
“ Bless God and die.” The most obvious 
danger to be apprehended from all such 
changes, where there is not the most 
clear and reliable authority for them, is 
their, tendency to unsettle the minds of 
English readers, and lead them to sup- 
pose that the Bible can be made to mean 
anything we please, 

Ambiguity has been supposed to rest 
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on this passage for centuries. The Vul- 
gate translated it, “bless God,” sixteen 
hundred years ago; and Gesenius has 
done the same in our own day, as many 
scholars have in between. It is rather 
for the purpose of showing how the am- 
biguity arises, than anything further, 
that the following remarks are written. 

The Hebrew verb here used, (barak,) 
means primarily “to go down upon the 
knees,” ‘to kneel.” It is thus used in 
Genesis xxiv: 11. “And he made the 
camels to kneel down,” The noun formed 
of the same radical letters (in the dual 
and plural) always is translated “the 
knees.” (There is, howeyer, another 
feminine noun derived from it, which 
signifies ‘“‘a blessing.”) In Daniel vi: 
10, we have both the verb and the noun 
in the same sentence, where we are told 
that Daniel “kneeled upon his knees” 
thrice daily. So in 2 Chron. vi: 13. In 
Psalms xcvi: 5, the verb is also used in 
the sense of kneeling for worship. ‘Let 
us kneel for worship.” 

In this way, and because we generally 
kneel in addressing the Deity, it became 
used to express various kinds of worship 
or approach to God, as in supplicating 
blessings. 

Hence, it obtained the sense also of 
causing blessings, or uttering blessings. 
Thus, ‘to bless” became its customary 
sense in the Old Testament, although 
perhaps in many of the cases where, in 
our present version, it is translated thus, 
or to “ praise,” it might with equal pro- 
priety be rendered by the more compre- 
hensive term “worship,” or ‘“adore,’’* 

But this same Hebrew term is also 
used sometimes to indicate a profane 
calling upon God, such as imploring or 
’ pronouncing maledictions, by appealing 
to the God to whom all men kneel. In 
1 Kings xxi: 10 and 18: “Naboth did 
blaspheme God and the king.” 

Thus there are three distinct senses, in 
any one of which this word may have 
been here used. ‘ Aneel to God and 


“As for instance, Jobi: 21; Ps. lxxii: 18, 19 
Ps. ixvi: 8. 
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die ;” that is, supplicate or implore him 
that you may die; 2d, “Bless God and 
die;” or 3d, “Blaspheme or curse God 
and die.” Which of these three senses 
onght we to prefer ? 

1. In favor of the first, it may be said 
that it would agree well with the radical 
signification of the word, and offer a con- 
sistent sense to the passage: ‘Despair of 
life, pray for death.” ‘Phe connecting 
particle translated and, might with at 


‘least equal propriety be rendered “that,’’ 


or “in order that,” in this connexion be- 
tween the imperatives, so that the trans- 
lation might be, “Supplicate God that 
you may die.”* . 

The chief difficulties of this view are: 
First, that it is too exclusively etymolo- 
gical and too little sustained by current 
usage, and the sense would not be so 


‘obviously profane as to account for the 


very strong rebuke that follows in reply. 

2. Professor Conant and several others 
adopt the second translation: “Bless 
God and die.” This is unquestionably 
by far, the most custofmary use of the 
verb, although we shall find a different 
sense of it in the book of Job on some 
very important occasions. 

But the reply of Job, “Thou speakest 
as one of the foolish women speaketh,” 
shows that if the verb was in this case 
used in the sense of “bless,” it could 
only have been spoken ironically. O 
this there does not seem sufficient proof. 
It is a far-fetched supposition, and 
Kitto’s remarks against it seem very just 
and conclusive. 


8. The sense given by our English 
translators, ‘“ Curse God and die,” or 
‘“‘Blaspheme God and die,” seems best to 
agree with the connexion. It is more- 
over sanctioned, not only by 1 Kings 
xxi: 10 and 18, but by two or three 
cases in the book of Job, and within a 
few verses of the contested passage. 
Thus, in Jobi: 5: “It may be that my 
sons have sinned and cursed God in their 

* See Gesenius’ Heb. Lexicon,’ art. vau, sec. 


5; Gen. xlii. 34, and Conant’s Gram. 130, 2, 
(Appleton, 1855.) 
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hearts.” In this case Dr. Conant has 
translated the term “forsaken God in 
their hearts,” or, as he puts in the mar- 
gin, “‘renounced or cursed.” But it here 
clearly should be rendered, “ blasphemed 
God in their hearts,” the allusion being 
to the profane thoughts and words so 
commonly arising among young men in 
scenes of festivity. 

In using the term “forsaken,” Dr. 
Conant seems to have followed a mis- 
taken view of the growth of this word, 
as Gesenius has ay ibis shown in his 
Lexicon,* 

The same remarks will apply to J on 
i: 11, and ii: 5: “Touch his bone and 
his flesh and he will curse thee to thy 
face.” These passages he also trans- 
lates “renounce.” But the sense must 
be, I think, ‘‘“He vgll blaspheme thee to 
thy face.” 


If weso render the word in the fifth | 


verse, what possible objection can there 
be to translate it thus in the ninth verse 
of the same chapter? ‘ Blaspheme God 
that you may die;” that is, that he may 
strike you dead. At all events, let the 
translation be the same in all these four 
cases, as the word is apparently i in 
the same sense. Jobi: 5, i: 11, ii: 5, and 
ii: 9. , 

This seems to be the sense intended by 
the Septuagint: “But speak now some 
word to (eis) the Lord and die.” If 
eis is here used adversatively, as is 
generally considered; the sense would be, 
“speak now some word against the 
Lord, or defyingly in the face of the 
Lord, and die.” Our present English 
version, therefore, would appear to have 
given the true sense in all of these cases. 

If we mistake not, it will be found 
that the verb barak is used in the book 
of Job eight times: in three of them it 
signifies, “to bless,” (Job i: 10, xxx: 20, 
and Ixii: 12); in one case ‘to adore,” or 
“worship,” (Job i: 21); and in four “ to 
curse” or “ blaspheme,” (Job i: 5, 1: 11, 
n: 5 and ii: 9.) bed Soda 


See the 5th section of the meaning of this 
term (barak) in Piel. 


‘Snow Potwer, 


How much of quaint beauty and sug- 
gestiveness there is in these thoughts, 
which we find in the Independent, about 
snow! They are really too good to 
share the fate .of most editorials, (ours, 
we fear, as well as the rest,) and melt 
into forgetfulness, ere the snowy theme 
has disappeared : 


Is there anything in the world so de- 
void of all power as the snow-flake? It 
has no life. It is not organized. It is 
not even a positive thing, but is formed 
negatively, by the withdrawal of heat 
from moisture. It forms in silence and 
in the obscurity of the. radiant ether, far 
up above eye-sight or hand-reach. It 
starts earthward so thin, so filmy and 
unsubstantial, that gravitation itself 
seems at a loss to know how to geta 
hold upon it. Therefore it comes down 
with a wavering motion, half attracted 
and half let alone. We have sat and 
watched the fall of snow until our head 
grew dizzy, for it is a bewitching sight 
to persons speculatively inclined. There 
is an aimless way of riding down, a sim- 


apple, careless, thoughtless motion, that 


‘leads you to think that nothing can be 
more nonchalant than snow. And then 
it rests upon a leaf, or alights upon the 
ground with such a dainty step, so softly, 
so quietly, that you almost pity its vir- 
gin helplessness. If you reach out your 
hand to help it, your very touch destroys 
it. It dies in your palm, and departs as 
a tear, 

If any one should ask what is the 
most harmless and innocent thing on 
earth, he might be answered, a snow- 
flake. And yet in its own way of ex- 
erting itself, it stands among the foremost 
powers on earth. When it fills the air 
the sun cannot shine; the eye becomes 


powerless; neither hunter nor pilot, 


guide nor watchman, are any better than 
blind men. 
on a level of vision. 
earth could not send forth an aint to 
mankind, saying, ‘Let labor cease.’ 


The eigle ayd the mole are 
All the kings of 


But 
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this white plumed light infantry clears | down under the drivers, it fairly lifts the 
out the fields, drives men home from the | ponderous engine off from its feet and 
highway, and puts half a continent | strands it across the track ! Well done, 
under ban. It is a despiser of old land-| snow! That was a notable victory! 
marks, and very quietly unites all prop- | Thou mayest well consent now to yield 
erties, covering up fences, hiding paths | to scraper and snow-plow! 
and roads, and doing in one daya work! Jp a few weeks another silent force 
which the engineers and laborers of the | wil] come forth. And a noiseless battle 
whole earth could not do in years. will ensue, itf which this now victorious 
But let the wind arise, (itself but the army of flakes shall be itself vanquished. 
movement of soft invisible particles of | 4 rain-drop is stronger than a snow- 
air,) and how is this peaceful seeming of | fake, One by one the armed drops will 
snow-flakes changed! In an instant the | gissolye the crystal and let forth the 
air roves. There is fury and spite in the | ‘spirit imprisoned in them. Descending 
atmosphere. It pelts you, and searches | ie ‘quickly into the earth, the drops shall 
you out in every god and, seam of your search the roots, and give their breasts to 
garments. It comes without search- | theiy myriad mouths, The bud shall 
warrant through every crack and crevice open its eye. The leaf shall lift up its 
of your house. It pours over the hills, | poag The grass shall wave its spear, 
and Jurks down in valleys, or roads, or | and the forests hang, out their banners! 
cuts, until in a night it has entrenched | pow significant is this silent, gradual 
itself formidably against the most expert but irresistible power of rain and snow, 
human strength. For, now lying in| o¢ moral truth in this world! “ For as 
drifts huge and wide, it bids defiance to the rain cometh down, aud the snow from 
engine and engineer. heaven, and returneth not thither, but 
We look upon the engine as the SYM" | watereth the earth, and maketh it bring 
bol of human :iskill oa por jp ie forth and -bud, that it may give seed to 
summer rushislong‘adry track agwould the sower and bread to the eater ; so shall 


seem literally invincibie. It comes roar= | E. ord be that goeth forth out of my 
ing up towards you, it sweeps giganti-| south : it shall not return unto me void, 


cally past you, with the wild screams of | 5,4 i4 shall accomplish that which I please, 
ite whistle, waving une bushes and mune and it shall pr osper in the thing whereto 
the air with clouds: of smoke and dust, Teentitet 


and you look upon its roaring course 
gradually dying out of sight and hearing, 


as if some supernatural development of 
Might had passed by you in a vision. 
But now this wonderful thing is as tame 
as a wounded bird; all its spirit is gone. 
No blow is struck. The snow puts 
forth no power; it simply lies still. 
That is enough. The laboring engine 
groans and_ pitches; 
plunges in again; 
again. 

It becomes entangled. 
everywhere; it is before it and behind it. 


“De Dina Believe w the Bible,” 

S a specimen of Sandy Patrick’s pe- 
A culiar manner of leading a hesi- 
tating mind to venture on the Saviour, 
we may refer to a case in Glasgow, 
which occurred about this time. -An 
intelligent female, who was laboring 


backs out and | under a deep sense of sin, was visited by 
retreats and rushes| Mr. P., and notwithstanding all his 


encouragements and prayers, she seemed 


The snow is| to be only increasingly distressed, and 


almost in despair. At length, while on 


It penetrates the whole engine, is sucked | their knees, Mr. P. said to her, “ Let us 
in the draft, whirls in sheets into the | sit up a we’e;” and placing himself be- 


engine-room, torments the cumbered 
wheels, clogs the joints, and packing 


side her, and looking steadily in her face, 
he said: 
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‘Do ye believe the Bible ?” 

“JT do,” she replied. 

“Can you tell me who made the 
world ?” ; 

She smiled a little contemptuously, 
and after a pause, said: “It was God!” 
To which he immediately replied, “How 
d’ye ken? were ye there to see?” 

She seemed surprised, perceiving that 
there was evidently more meant by the 
question than she had supposed, and 
then remarked, “No, I was not there, 

but the Word of God says that he made 
it.” 

“Ah, well, then ye believe a’ that the 
Bible says, d’ye ?” ae 

She said, ‘‘Yes.” 

“Ah, weel, we'll see; ‘This is my be- 
loved Son in whom I am well pleased ; 
hear ye him.’ Who says that ?” 

“The Father.” 

“Weel, wid ye do as the Father bids 
ye? He commands ye to hear the 
Son.” 

To this she assented. 

“Weel, then, what does the Son say ? 
‘Him that cometh unto me I will in no 
wise cast out.’ ‘Come unto me and I 
will give you rest.’ To the woman in 
the Gospel he said, ‘Daughter, thy sins 
which are many are all forgiven thee,’ 
and will he no say the same to you? Is 
he no saying it even to thee noo? ye 
dinna believe that, ye dinna believe him. 
I tell ye, ye dinna believe a’ the Bible.” 

She instantly saw the shame and sin 
of not trusting in a promising, present 
Redeemer, and as instantly ventured on 
his mercy. Confiding in the love and 
power and truth of the world’s Redeemer, 
she trusted herself in his hands, and 
found the peace she sought. 


~ 


“Why don’t you hold your head up 
in the world as I do?” asked a haughty 
lawyer of a sterling old farmer.— 
“Squire,” said the farmer, “see that 
field of grain; the well-filled heads hang 
down, while those only that are empty 
stand upright.” 


Consecration of Cemeteries, 

HERE exists at the present time, in 
AL various places throughout England, 
a considerable degree of agitation and 
discussion on the subject of the new bu- 
rial grounds, called cemeteries, which 
had become indispensable in consequence 
of the disgustingly crowded state of some 
of the parochial and other burial grounds 
in populous places. But the agitation 
and discussion we have mentioned arises 
not from objections to the new places, 
but from the insulting manner in which 
the high church party, in many places, 
are carrying out their superstitious no- 
tions about consecrating a portion of the 
ground, and keeping that portion dis- 
tinct and separate from the part not so 
consecrated. In the city of Norwich, it 
seems, much excitement on this subject 
exists. In the midst of the excitement, 
a curious pamphlet has made its appear- 
ance, which attracted great attention, 
producing almost as much rage on the 
one side, as amusement on the other. It 
is got up in regular medieval style as 
regards its aspect—for it is printed in 
red and black ink, and a bishop’s mitre, 
the sacramental cup, and other ecclesias- 
tical ornaments adorn it. Its title is, 
‘‘ Consecration of Cemeteries Apostolical 
and Necessary. A Letter to the Mayor 
of Norwich (J. G. Johnson, Esq.) ; with 
a translation of an ancient MS., contain- 
ing a Lone-Lost CHAPTER OF THE ACTS 
OF THE APOSTLES, recently discovered in 
the library of the Cathedral of Norwich, 
and Critical Notes and Illustrations. By 
Richard Bentley, Jun.” 


We append some extracts of this jeu 
desprit: 

“My dear Mr. Mayor—How often 
have we thought of the happy state of 
England when there were no sects and 
schisms to destroy its ecclesiastical uni- 
formity! And as often have we de- 
plored that fatuity in our rulers, which 
has fostered the worst evils of dissent, 
until at length, as the census proved, the 
schismatics are more numerous than the 
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orthodox believers. Had you, my friend, 
been intrusted with the necessary power, 
we should not have to bemoan the pre- 
sent condition of the Church as by law 
_ established. From the cut of the bea- 
dle’s coat to the starch in the bishop’s 
sleéves, everything would be perfect in 
kind and keeping with the whole sys- 
tem. 

“But we are fallen upon evil times, 
Men are not content with ‘the*wisdom 
of the ancients,’ and stupidly refuse to 
bow down to authority, unless good rea- 
sons be given. They ask questions which 
betoken a spirit ef infidelity, as alien 
from all respect to our venerated clergy, 
as from all due reverence to customs ob- 
served amongst us. It is distressing to 
reflect upon the inconvenience which 
such a habit, if not promptly checked, 
will entail upon us. 


“A few evenings since, when you had 


left the company which your vivacity 
enlivened, and your historical acquire- 
ments so much enlightened, a remark 
was loosely uttered upon the question 
of extra-mural interments. The con- 
versation immediately turned towards 
the new burial ground, which the coun- 
cil have, with such wisdom, purchased 
for the city. A gentleman present was 
quietly asked about tke consecration of 
the ground, when, to my disgust, I found 
the question scoffed at by several of the 
assembly. J ventured upon an expres- 
sion of surprise, that such an ancient 
custom should be so laughed at; when 
I was quietly assured by one of the com- 
pany, that if consecration by a bishop 
were necessary, our venerable and vene- 
rated prelate could not perform the act. 
I supposed that his infirm health was 
alluded to, but was quickly undeceived ; 
for my tormentor said, ‘The bishop, as 
he is called, cannot prove his canonical 
consecration as a bishop. He cannot, 
therefore, confer orders, or lawfully per- 
form any other duties pertaining to the 
Episcopal office,’ 

“For a moment I was speechless! 
The impious audacity of the assertion 
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rendered a reply impossible; for I felt 
that, unless my answer were complete 
and conclusive, I should only damage 
the cause of truth and charity. But as 
soon as I could collect my thoughts, I 
expressed my surprise at meeting with a 
gentleman who could avow such schis- 
matical opinions, and, more especially, 
at the present time. He rejoined by 
saying that no English bishop dared to 
submit his canonical claims to compe- 
tent judges, and by them, said he, I 
mean such men as Grote, or Thirlwall, or 
Hallam, or Macaulay, or Stephen. I 
smiled dissent, and speedily started a 
new question. 

“From that evening until this morn- 
ing I have had no rest, for I have been 
unable to conceal from myself the fright- 
ful possibility, that the opinions of this 
gentleman are shared by many others 
who have not Courage to avow them. 

“ But to my great joy, when I entered 
the Cathedral for morning prayers, I was 
told that our excellent dean wished to 
speak to me at the close of divine ser- 
vice. My thoughts naturally wandered 
during the time of prayer, and I was 
full of speculations as to the dean’s in- 
tended communication. Judge of my 
surprise when, having followed him into 
the chapter room;*he set before me, in 
the presence of the archdeacon and the 
canons then assembled, a small black 
box, and, having cautiously opened the 
lid, revealed to me a curious Palimpsest, 
which he declared to be unique, and of 
indescribable value to the church! The 
vehemence of his speech proved the ex- 
citement of his mind.. As soon as I 
could, I stooped over the precious docu- 
ment, and, although the margin of the 
MS. is covered with memoranda of sun- 
dry sums of money, and the body is a 
part of Cicero’s speech against the ap- 
pointment of Q. Ceecilius—for the words 
are very legible,—the old Greek letters 
of the original MS. are distinctly to be 
traced, and there, before my eyes, lay 
what is unquestionably a lost chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles. 
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“Tt is written in uncial characters, and 
cannot be assigned to a later date than 
the close of the fourth, or the early part 
of the fifth, century. A very cursory 
examination showed the extreme beauty 
and regularity of the letters, and sharp- 
ened my desire to make a transcript of 
the precious document. The dean most 
kindly consented; and I communicate, 
through you, to the publica literal trans- 
lation which I have carefully made. 

“T had written thusfar wheh a par- 
cel was delivered at my door, which, on 
being opened, I found to contain a note 
from the gentleman whose opinions so 
much displeased me, requesting me to 
read an extract from ‘a work of great 
merit,’ which runs as follows :— 

‘Nothing is more illustrative of the 
spirit of priestcraft, than that the Church 
should have kept up the superstitious 
belief in the consecration of the ground, 
and that in spite of education, the poor 
and the rich should be ridden with the 
most preposterous notion, that they can- 
not lie in peace except in ground over 
which the bishop has said his mummery, 
and for which he and his rooks, as Sir 
David Lindsay cails them, have pocket- 
ed the fees and laughed in their sleeves 
at the gullible foolishness of the people. 
When will the day come when the webs 
of the clerical spider shall be torn not 
only from the limbs but from the souls 
of men? Does the honest Quaker sleep 
less sound, or will he rise less cheerfully 
at the judgment day from his grave, over 
which no prelatical jugglery has been 
practised, and for which neither prelate 
nor priest pocketed a doit? Who has 
consecrated the sea, into which the Bri- 
tish sailor, in the cloud of battle smoke, 
descends; or who goes down, amidst the 
tears of his comrades, to depths to which 
no plummet but that of God’s omnipo- 
tence ever reached? Who has consecra- 
ted the battle field, which opens its pits 
for thousands and tens of thousands? or 
the desert where the weary traveller lies 
down to his eternal rest? Who has 
made holy the sleeping-place of the soli- 


tary missionary, and of the settlers in 
new lands? Who but He whose hand 
has hallowed earth from end to end, and 
from surface to centre—for His pure and 
almighty fingers have moulded it! Who 
but He whose eye rests on it day and 
night, watching its myriads of moving 
children—the oppressors and the op- 
pressed—the deceivers and the deceived 
—the hypocrite, and the poor whose 
souls are darkened with false knowledge, 
and fettered with bonds of daring sel- 
fishness! and on whatever thing that 
eye rests, it is hallowed beyond the 
breath of bishops and the fees of regis- 
trars. Who shall need to look for a 
consecrated spot of earth to lay his 
bones in, when the struggles and the 
sorrows, the prayers and the tears, of 
our fellow-men, from age to age, have 
consecrated every atom of this world’s 
surface to the desire of a repose which 
no human hands can lead to, no human 
rites secure? Who shall seek for a more 
hallowed bed than the bosom of that 
earth into which Christ himself descend- 
ed, and in which the bodies of the thou- 
sands of glorious patriarchs, and pro- 
phets, and martyrs, who were laid in 
gardens and beneath their paternal trees, 
and of heroes whose blood and sighs 
have flowed forth for their fellow-men, 
have been left to peace and the blessings 
of grateful generations, with no rites, no 
sounds, but the silent falling of tears, 
and the aspirations of speechless but 
immortal thanks? The whole world is 
sanctified by these agencies, beyond the 
blessings or curses of priests. God’s 
sunshine flows over it—his' providence 
surrounds it—it is rocked in his arms 
like the child of his eternal love; his 
faithful creatures live, and toil, and pray 
in it, and, in the name of heaven, who 
shall make it, or whe can need it holier 
for his last resting couch ?’ 

“Well, said I, as soon as I had read 
this‘ long extract, it is a happy thing 
that, at last, we are able to silence all 
such scribblers with ‘thus it is written,’ 
Had the author of these heretical sen- 
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tences known what the cathedral of 
Norwich contained, he would not have 
ventured upon appeals which can, for 
the future, have force only with the ig- 
norant and infidel classes of the commu- 
nity. It is pleasant to muse upon the 
astonishment with which he will see all 
his fine vapouring melt away before 
the light of truth, and discover a basis 
upon which our ecclesiastical policy and 
usages may rest without any chance of 
being upset. We can afford to smile at 
his questions now that we hold so satis- 
factory an answer, 

“As the case now stands, all sober 
men will acknowledge the wonderful 
comprehensiveness of our church sys- 
tem. We take the babe as soon as it is 
born and regenerate it in holy baptism ; 
we confirm the youth in the possession 
of grace thus bestowed; and with assi- 
duous care provide a ‘sacred’ spot for 
the repose of exhausted nature. It is 
too evident to require proof that a cer- 
tain divine instinct has guided our bi- 
shops and curates in their zealous de- 
fence of every part of this ‘compact 
whole.’ 

“Indeed, it must strike every one who 
thinks at all. upon such grave matters, 
as most reasonable to conclude that, as a 
few drops of water falling from a cu- 
rate’s fingers regenerate an infant into 
God, the solemn tread of a bishop over 
new ground must render it specially 
good,and available for the burial of the 
dead. It may be as much as a curate 
can do to regenerate a youngster, to 
make him (as our Catechism says) ‘a 
child of God, a member of Christ, and 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven;’ 
but a bishop’s virtue can pass into the 
soil, and impregnate it with qualities it 
had never otherwise known, 

“ And this reminds me of a curious 
fact which you have often spoken of 
when referring to your early medical 
education. You may recollect the inte- 
rest which you excited in a company of 


gentlemen one day, when you were 


speaking of the difference which you 
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had observed between the bodies of bap- 
tized malefactors, just taken down from 
the gallows, or those bodies taken from 
dissenting chapel yards, and others which 
were exhumed from consecrated ground. 
An odour of sanctity was exhaled by the 
latter, which suspended the jests of the 
dissecting-room, and compelled the de- 
monstrator to forego all indulgence in 
ribald saws. It was made evident to all 
that a consecrated grave would lend a > 
perfume even to the corrupting body of 
a baptized christian, and, as you have so 
wisely said, ‘conserve it with honour.’ 
But neither you nor I then supposed 
that the consecration of the ground could 
rest upon the written and scriptural au- 
thority of the chapter which is now sent 
into the world. 

“Tet us hope that this publication 
may avail to win, to a better mind, men 
whom we all desire to see in the right, 
that is on our side. It may ‘give them 
pause,’ and compel them to reflect upon 
the grievous injury which, as is now 
proved, is done both to soul and body 
by separation from the Church as estab- 
lished by law. They have no ‘holy 
dew’ to cleanse them in infancy, and no 
holy ground to receive them at death. 
Let us pity and pray for them. And, 
as they are unaccustomed to such sights 
as the consecration of a cemetery, let us 
all do what we can to render it as im- 
posing as possible; that no thought of 
fees may at any moment intrude upon 
their minds, or make them calculate the 
cost to the public of every step which 
the bishop may take. 


“T have the honour to be, Mr. Mayor, 
With profound respect, 
Your sincere friend, 
RIcHARD BENTLEY, JUN, 
Phalaris Cottage, Newmarket Road, 
December 13th, 1855.” 


“Tf I were so unlucky,” said an offi- 
cer, “‘as to have a stupid son, I would 
make him a parson.” A clergyman pre- 
sent calmly replied, “ You think differ- 
ently, sir, from your father.” 


ANY SORT OF A HOUSE WILL DO. 
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“Say sort of w Bouse will do,” 


HINKS I to myself—* will do for 

d} what ?’"—To live in?—No! The 
house he lives in must be as neat, sub- 
stantial, eligibly located, and well fur- 
nished as possible. A shed would shel- 
ter him, and bare walls would seclude 
him, and give privacy and security ; but 
he wants in his dwelling some appear- 
ance of taste and comfort. And he is 
right. 
_ Well then—thinks I to myself—what 
does he mean ?—Will any sort of a house 
do to carry on his business in? Not at 
all. He knows’ that he may have the 
best goods in the place, and be will- 
ing to sell as cheap as any one else; but 
unless his place of business is as acces- 
sible and attractive in its arrangements 
as any other in his line of trade, he will 
get very few customers. 

Does he~mean that “any sort of a 
house” will do for public purposes—for 
a Hotel, a Court House, a High School, a 
Temperance Hall?—No. All of these 
must be carefully and expensively fitted 
up.—Thinks I to myself—if any sort of 
a house will not do for our private 
abodes, or private business, or for any 
public purpose—what will it do for? 

. Lor the worship of God! 

Who says so?—A man that professes 
to be a worshipper of God !—Surely the 
God that he worships cannot be the 
same that said ‘Cursed be the deceiver 
that hath in his flock a male, and vow- 
eth and sacrificeth unto the Lord a cor- 
rupt thing:” not the same who was in- 
dignant at the blind and lame and sick 
being offered to him; not the same that 
said—* Is it time for you, O ye, to dwell 
in your ceiled houses, and my house lie 
waste?” 

But it is said that “nothing but pride 
calls for better houses in which to wor- 
ship God.”—Thinks I to myself—what 
a proud man David was when he said— 
“Behold I dwell in a house of cedar, 
but the ark of God dwelleth within cur- 
tains ;” and when he gathered funds (1 


Chron, xxix.) to build a temple. Solo- 
mon’s pride was amazing, in building 
such a magnificent structure: and stran- 
ger still that God approved it, and blegs- 
ed him for it.—Moses was proud, it 
seems, when at an expense of about 100 
talents and 1775 shekels, (i. e. consider- 
ably over 150,000 dollars,) he construct- 
ed the tabernacle, for their temporary 
use while sojourning in the wilderness. 
Haggai, too, was another of those proud 
men, when he urged the Jews to rebuild 
their temple. 


Thinks I to myself—it is very strange 
that when expenditure is to be made for 
one’s own accommodation, it is decency, 
comfort, proper self-respect, and neces- 
sity that requires it; but when the house 
of God is such as a respectable man 
would not live in himself—when it is 
worse than his barn—then the desire to 
improve it becomes pride.—Thinks I to 
myself—I wonder if none of the money 
that is grudged and withheld from beau- 
tifying God’s house for fear of being 
proud—is wasted on personal decora- 
tion, and superfluous extravagance. 


“But we are very poor.”—Thinks I 
to myself—One would never guess it 
from the style of your own dwellings, 
or of your dress. I have worshipped 
with great delight, and could do so again, 
in a log cabin, where the wind came in 
at every chink, and the rough puncheons 
that were fixed for seats gave very un- 
easy accommodation. But it was in a 
new country: as good as they had at 
home :—and I doubt not it was as well 
pleasing to God as any costly house that 
ever was built. 


But such circumstances do not always 
exist when these excuses are made. In 
my travels I remember to have seen two 
meeting houses, both of which preached 
to me a very good sermon, though en- 
veloped in solitude and silence. And I 
not only drew some practical deductions 
for myself, but also some inferences in 
regard to the people who built and kept | 
them 
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One was a plain, neat, home-like struc- 
ture, looking so white, and pure, and in- 
viting, as it first became visible through 
the grove in which it was embosomed, 
that I could not but stop my horse to 
enjoy the scene. I felt that taste, and 
piety had been at work there together. 


The other was an uncouth, dingy, 
down-falling edifice. It had cost as 
much, or probably more than the one 
just mentioned; but they could not af- 
ford to paint it, nor to repair it, having 
exhausted all the giviness of the neigh- 
borhood in the spasmodic effort to build 
a large house. The door would not shut 
tight, and therefore was not shut at all. 
A solitary window shutter, e pluribus 
unum, creaked mournfully behind the 
pulpit, (where there had been two,) for 
the loss of its mate; and the rickety 
steps at the front door seemed to be 
trying their best to fall down. The 
birds of heaven and the neighbors’ pigs 
could enter with more ease and safety 
than the neighbors themselves. Peeping 
in, I saw a stove, the pipe coming out 
through one of the broken panes in the 
window. Iam sure it smoked—just as 
sure as that the people chewed; for I 
saw the signs of both, the sooty roof, 


and the stained floor bearing equally: 


incontestable evidence. <A greasy table, 
standing on threé of its legs, and appa- 
rently désigned for “the Lord’s table,” 
together with a few seats, some of which 
had backs, made up the interior furni- 
ture. F 

Will such a house “do?” Yes! It 
needs no prophet to describe what it 
- will do. It will make people of sense 
despise the preacher and the church, 
who are able to repair these things, and 
will not. It will testify that the decay 
of the house is a token of the lifelessness 
of the church; that the people were 
either too proud to build a house of such 
dimensions, that they could keep it in 
decent and neat condition, or too stingy 
to do it if they could. 


But experience has proved—eyen if 
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common sense did not teach it—that any 
sort of a house will not do, if the object 
is to build up a church, to gather and 
retain a congregation for the worship of | 
God. People will not-go to shiver in 
comfortless cages, or to be suffocated in 
smoky hovels, or to be bitten and de- 
voured in vermin-haunted dens—even 
though they be dignified-with the title 
of houses of God, ‘The preachers and 
the people who try to entrap the public - 
into such places, bring failure and shame 

upon themselves ; and, worse than that, 

may it not be said that they bring dis- 

grace on the cause of God? 

Now I hope none of your readers will 
grow angry, and throw down the Me- 
morial, and wonder why Brother Manly 
puts such articles in; for, if I should 
see that, I should be sure to think to my- 
self that the cap fits. 

Reader, before your next meeting 
day, go and see if the house of God 
where you worship is in neat, comfort- 
able and inviting condition. If not, 
don’t rest till it is so. 

TimotHy THINKER. 


Speak Gently, 


06 AM entirely at a loss to knew 
what to do with that boy,” said 
Mrs. B to her husband, with 


much concern on her face, and in an 
anxious tone of voice. ‘I never yield 
to his imperious temper; I never in- 
dulge him in anything; I think about 
him and care about him at all times, 
but see no good results.” 

While Mrs. B. was speaking, a bright 
active lad, eight years of age, came 
dashing into the room; and, without 
heeding any one, commenced beating 
with two large sticks against one of 
the window-sills, and making a deafen- 
ing noise. 

“Incorrigible boy!” exclaimed his 


mother, going quickly up to him, and 


jerking the sticks out of his hand, “can 
I neither teach you manners or decency ? 
T have told you a hundred times that 


; SPEAK GENTLY. 
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when you come into a room where any 
one is sitting, you must be quiet. Go 
up stairs this moment, and do not let 
me see your face for an hour.” The 
boy became sulky in an instant, and 
stood where he was, pouting sadly. 


. 
“ Did you hear what I said? Go up 
stairs , a 
Mrs. ——. spoke in a very angry 


tone, and looked quite as angry as she 
spoke. | 

Slowly moved the boy towards the 
door, a scowl darkening his face, that 
was but a moment before so bright and 
cheerful. His steps were too deliberate 
for the over-excited feelings of his mo- 
‘ther; she sprang toward him, and seiz- 
ing him by the arm, pushed him from 
the room, and closed the door loudly 
after him. 


“‘T declare I am out of all heart,” she 
exclaimed, sinking down upon a chair. 
“Tt is ‘lineupon line, and precept upon 
precept,’ but all to no good purpose. 
That boy will break my heart yet.” 

Mr. B— said nothing, but he saw 


< plainly enough that it was not all the 
' child’s fault. He doubted the use of 


sent it swinging with a loud concussion 
against the wall, ‘and see if you can- 
not walk down stairs more like a boy 
than a horse.” 

Master H withdrew, pouting 
out his rosy lips as far as Le could. He 
went up one flight of stairs, and*then 
returned, 

“Go up to the third story, where you 
first started from, or you shall not have 
a mouthful.” 

“T do not want to,” whined the boy. 

“Go up, I tell you, this instant, or I 
will send you to bed without anything 
to eat.” 

This was a threat that former expe- 
rience had taught him might be execu- 
ted, and so he deemed it better to sub- 
mit, than pay so dearly for having his 
own way. The distance to the third 
story was made in a few light springs, 
and then he came pattering down as 
lightly, and took his place at the table 
quickly, but silently. 

“There, there, not too fast; you have 
plenty to eat, and time enough to eat it 
ae | 

H settled himself down to the 4 


table as quietly as his mercurial spirit | 
would let him, and tried to wait until he } 
was helped; but, in spite of all his } 
efforts to do so, his hand went over into 
the bread basket. A look from his mo- 


speaking out, and saying this unequivo- 
cally, although he had often and often 
been on the point of doing so involun- 
tarily. He knew the temper of his wife 


so well, and her peculiar sensitiveness 
about everything that looked like charg- 
ing any fault upon herself, that he feared 
more harm than good would result from 
an attempt on his part to show her that 
she was much more than half to blame 
for the boy’s perverseness of temper. 
. Once or twice the little fellow showed 
himself at the door, but was driven back 
‘ with harsh words, until the hour for tea 
arrived. The sound of the tea-bell 
caused an instant oblivion of all the dis- 
agreeable impressions made upon his 
mind. His little feet answered the wel- 
come summons, with a clatter that stun- 
ned the ears of his mother. . 
““Go- back, Sir,” she said, sternly, as 
he burst open the dining-room door, and 


ther caused him to drop the slice he had 
raised; it was not a look in which there 
was much affection. While waiting to 
be helped, his hands were busy with his 
knife and fork, making a most unplea- 
sant clatter. j 

“Put down your hands!” harshly 
spoken, remedied the evil;- or, rather, 
sent the active movement from the little 
fellow’s hands to his feet, that commen- 
ced a swinging motion, his heels striking 
noisily against the chair. 

“Keep your feet still !” caused this to 
cease. After one or two more reproofs 
the boy was left to himself. As soon as 
he received his cup of tea, he poured out 
the entire contents into his saucer, and 
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then tried to lift it steadily to his lips. 
In doing so, he spilled one-third of its 
contents upon the table, A box on the 
ears, and an order to leave the table, 
rewarded this feat. 

He went crying away, not in anger, 
but in grief. He had spilled his tea by 
accident. His mother had so many 
reproofs and injunctions to make, that 
the bearing of them allin mind was a 
thing impossible. As to pouring out 
all his tea at a time, he had no recollec- 
tion of any interdict on that subject, 
although it had been made over and over 
again very often. Ina little while he 
came creeping back, and resumed his 
place at the table, his eyes on his mo- 
ther’s face. Mrs. B- was sorry 
that she had sent him away for what 
was only an accident; she felt that she 
had hardly been just to the thoughtless 
boy ; she did not, therefore, object to his 
coming back, but said, as he took his 
seat, ‘“‘ Next time see that you are more 
careful. I have told you over and over 
again not to fill your saucer to the brim ; 
you never can do it without spilling the 
tea upon the table.” 


This was not spoken in kindness. “ 

A scene similar to the above was 
enacted at every meal; but instead of 
improving in his behavior, the boy grew 
more and more heedless. : 

Mr. B 


rarely said anything to 
H about his unruly manner; but 
when he did, a word was enough. That 
word was always mildly yet firmly 
spoken. He did not think hima bad 
boy, or difficult to manage; at least he 
had never found him so. 

“1 wish I knew what to do with that 
child,” said Mrs. B , after the lit- 
tle fellow had been sent to bed an hour 
before his time, in consequence of some 
violation of law and order; “ he makes 
me constantly feel unhappy, I dislike to 
be scolding him forever; but what can 
I do?” 

Mr. B sat silent. He wanted 
to say a word on the subject, but he 


-do, Mr. B 
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| feared that its effects might not be what 


he desired. 

“JT wish you would advise me what to 
; said his wife, a little 
petulently. ‘You sit and do not say a 
single word, as if you had no kind of 
interest in the matter.” 

“There is a way which, if ee would 
adopt it, I think might do him good.” 

Mr. B spoke with a slight ap- 
pearance of hesitation. “If you-would 
speak gently to H. , Lam sure you | 
would be able to manage him far better 
than you do.” % 

Mrs. B ’s face was crimsoned in 
an instant; she felt the reproof deeply ; 
her self-esteem was severely wounded. 


“Speak gently, indeed!” she replied, 
“T might as well speak to the wind. I 
am scarcely heard now at the top of my 
voice.” 


As her husband did not argue the 
matter with her, nor say anything that 
was calculated to keep up the excitement 
under which she was laboring, her feel- 
ings in a little while quieted down, and 
her thoughts became very active. The 
words, “‘ Speak gently,” were constantly 
in her mind, and there was a reproving 
import in them. On going to bed that 
night, she could not sleep for several 
hours; her mind was too busily engaged 
in reviewing her conduct towards her 
child. She clearly perceived that she / 
had too frequently suffered her mind to 
get excited and angry, and that she was / 
often annoyed at trifles which ought to 
have been overlooked. 

“JT am afraid I have been unjust to 
my child,” she sighed, over and over — 
again, turning restlessly upon her pillow. 

“T will try and do better,” she said to 
herself, as she rose in the morning, but 
little refreshed from sleep. 


Before she was ready to leave her 
room, she heard H: ’s voice calling 
her from the next chamber where he 
slept. ‘The tones were fretful ; he want- 
ed some attendance, and was crying out 
for it in amanner that instantly disturb- 


m4 
H x : 
. eye brightened, and the whole expression 
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ed the even surface of the mother’s feel- | way in which she did it did not in the 


ings. She was about telling him ang- 
rily to be quiet until she could finish 
dressing herself, when the words, “Speak 
gently,” seemed whispered in her ear. 
Their effect was magical; the mother’s 
spirit was subdued. 

“JT will speak gently,” she said to 
herself, and went in to H- , who 
was. still crying out fretfully. 

“What do you want, my son?” she 
said, in a quiet, kind voice. 

The boy looked up with surprise; his 


of his face was changed in an instant. 


I cannot find my stockings, mamma,” 
he said. 

“ There they are, under there,” return- 
ed Mrs. B , as gently as she had 
first spoken. 

“Oh, yes, so they are,” cheerfully 
replied H. , “I could not see them 
anywhere.” 

“Did you think crying would bring 
them ?” 

This was said with a smile, and in a 
tone so unlike his mother, that the child 
looked up again into her face with sur- 
prise, that was, Mrs. B plainly 
saw, mingled with pleasure. 


“Do you want anything else?” she 
asked, 

“ No, mamma,” he replied cheerfully, 
“T can dress myself now.” . 

The first little effort was crowned with 
the most encouraging results to the mo- 
ther; she felt a deep peace settling in 
her bosom, from the consciousness of 


. having gained a true victory over the 


perverse tendencies of both her own 


_ heart and that of her boy. 


For the first time in many months the 
breakfast table was pleasant to all. 
H never once interrupted the 
conversation that passed at intervals be- 
tween his father and mother. When he 
asked for anything it was in a way 
pleasing to all. Once or twice. Mrs. 
B — found it necessary to correct 
some little fault in manner; but the 


least disturb her child’s temper, and 

instead of not seeming to hear her 

wcrds, as had almost always been the 
case, he regarded all she said, and tried 

to do as she wished. © 

“There is a wonderful power in 
gentle words,” remarked Mr. B to 
his wife, after H had left the 
table. 

“Yes, wonderful indeed ; their effect 
surprises me.” 

Days, weeks, months and years went 
by; during all this time the mother con- 
tinued to strive very earnestly with her- 
self, and very kindly with her child. 

The happiest results followed; the 
fretful, passionate, and disorderly boy, 
became even-minded and orderly in his 
habits. And whenever mothers~ com- 
plain to Mrs. B — now of the diffi- 
culty they find in managing their chil- 
dren, she has one piece of advice to give, 
and that is, “Command yourself, and 
speak gently.” 


eb, ©. H. Spurgeon. 

Our readers will be gratified to read 
an extract from one of the sermons of 
this ‘modern Whitefield” who has so 
suddenly acquired celebrity in England. 
He appears to enlist warm friends, and 
to excite virulent enemies. Time will 
prove his true character. ‘The following 
characteristic extract is from his sermon 
on “ HEAVEN AND Hew.” “ And I say 
unto you that many shall come from the 
east and west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of heaven. But the children 
of the kingdom shall be cast out into 
outer darkness; there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth.’’—Matt. viii: 11, 
12. 

The second part of my text is heart- 
breaking. I could preach with great, 
delight to myself from the first part; 
but here is a dreary task to my soul, 
because there are gloomy words here, 
But, as I have told you, what is written 
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in the Bible must be preached, whether 
it be gloomy or cheerful. There are 
some ministers who never mention any- 
thing about hell. I heard of a minister 
who once said to his congregation, “ If 
you do not love the Lord Jesus Christ 
you will be sent to that place which itis 
not polite to mention.” He ought not 
to have been allowed to preach again, I 
am sure, if he could not use plain 
words. Now if I saw that house on 
fire over there, do you think I would 
stand up and say, ‘I believe the opera- 
tion of combustion is proceeding yon- 
der!” No; I would cal! out “Fire! 
fire! !” and then everbody would know 
what I meant. So if the Bible says 
“the children of the kingdom shall be 
cast out into outer darkness,” am I to 
stand here and mince the matter at all? 
God forbid! We must speak the truth 
as itis written. It is a terrible truth, 
for it says, ‘“ the children of the kingdom 
shall be cast out!’ Now, who are 
those children? I will tell you, “The 
children of the kingdom” are those peo- 
ple who are noted for the externals of 
piety, but who have nothing of the in- 
ternals of it: people whom you will 
see with their Bibles and Hymn Books 
marching off to chapel as religiously as 
possible, or going to church as devoutly 
and demurely as they can, looking as 
sombre and serious as parish beadles, 
and fancying that they are quite sure to 
be saved, though their heart is not in 
the matter, nothing but their bodies. 
These are the persons who are “the 
children of the kingdom.” ‘They have 
no grace, no life, no Christ, and they 
shall be cast into outer darkness. 
Again—these pcople are the children 
of pious fathers and mothers. . There 
is nothing touches a man’s heart, mark 
you, like talking about his mother. I 
have heard of a swearing sailor whom 
nobody could .manage, not even the 
police, who was always making some 
disturbance wherever he went. nce 
he went intoa place of worship, and no 
one could keep him still; but a gentle- 
4 
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man went up and said to him, “Jack, 
you had a mother once.” With that the 
tears ran down his cheeks. He said, 
“Ha! bless you, Sir, I had, and I 
brought her grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave, and a pretty fellow I am to 
be here to-night.” He then sat down 
quite sobered and subdued by the very 
mention of his mother. Ah! and there 
are some of you “ children of the king- 
dom” who can remember your mothers. 
Your mother took you on her knee and - 
taught you early to pray; your father 
tutored you in the way of godliness. 
And yet you are here to-night without 
grace in your heart, without hope of 
heaven. You are going downwards to- 
wards hell as fast as your feet can carry 
you. There are some of you who have 
broken your poor mother’s heart. Oh! 
if I could tell you what she has suffered 
for you when you have at night been 
indulging in your sin. Do you know 
what your guilt will be, ye “ children of 
the kingdom,” if ye perish after a pious 
mother’s prayers and tears have fallen 
upon you? I can conceive of no one 
entering hell with a worse grace than 
the man who goes there with drops of 
his mother’s tears on his head, and with 
his father’s prayers following him at his 
heels.. Some of you will inevitably en- 
dure this doom ; some of you young men 
and women shall wake up one day and 
find yourselves in outer darkness, while 
your parents shall be up there in heaven, 
looking down upon you with upbraiding 
eyes, seeming to say, ‘‘ What! after all 
we did for you, all we said, are ye come 
to this.” ‘“ Children of the kingdom !” 
do not think that a pious mother can 
save you. Do not think because your 
father was a member of such and sucha 
church, that his godliness will save you. 
Ican suppose one standing at heaven’s 
gate and demanding, “ Let me in! let 
me in!!” What for? “Because my mo- 
ther is in there.” Your mother had 
nothing to do with you. If she was 
holy, she was holy for herself ; if she was 
evil, she was evil for herself. “ But my 
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grandfather prayed for me?” “That is 
no use. Did you pray for yourself?” 
“ No; I did not.” Then grandfather’s 
prayers, and grandmother’s prayers, and 
father’s and mother’s prayers may be 
piled up on the top of one another till 
they reach the stars, but they never can 
make a ladder for you to go to heaven 
by. You must seek God for yourself, 
or rather God must seek you. You 
must have vital experience of godliness 
in your heart; or else you are lost, even 
though all your friends were in heaven. 
Now list to me a little while—I will 
not detain you long—whilst I undertake 
the doleful task of telling you what is to 
become of these “ children of the king- 
dom.” Jesus Christ says, they are to 
be “cast into outer darkness, where 
there is weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 
First, notice, they are to be cast out. 
They are not said to go; but when they 
come to heaven’s gates they are to be 
cast out. As soon as hypocrites arrive 
at the gates of heaven, Justice will say, 
“There he comes, there he comes, he 
spurned a father’s prayers, and mocked 
a mother’s tears. He has forced his 
way downward against all the advan- 
tages mercy has supplied. And now 
there he comes. Gabriel, take the man.” 
The angel, binding your hand and foot, 
holds you one single moment over the. 
mouth of the chasm. He bids you look 
down, down, down. ‘There is no bot- 
tom; and you hear coming up from the 
abyss “sullen moans, and hollow groans, 
and screams of tortured ghosts.” You 
quiver, your bones melt like wax, and 
your marrow quakes within you. Where 
is now thy might ? and where thy boast- 
ing and bragging? Ye shriek and cry, 
ye beg for mercy, but the angel, with 
one tremendous grasp, seizes you fast, 
‘and then hurls you down, with the cry, 
“ Away! away!!” And.down you go 
to the pit thatis bottomless, and roll for- 
ever downward, downward, never to find 
a resting place for the soles of your feet. 
Ye shall be cast out. 
And where are you to be cast to? Ye 


are to be cast ‘into outer darkness ; ye 
are to be putin the place where there 
will be no hope. For by “light” in 
Scripture, we understand “hope;”’ and 
you are to be put ‘into outer darkness,” 
where there is no light, no hope. Is 
there a man here who has no hope? I 
cannot suppose such a person. One of 
you perhaps says “Lam thirty pounds in 
debt, and shall be sold up by and by; 
but I have a hope that I may geta loan, 
and so escape my difficulty.” Says 
another, ‘‘ My business is ruined, but 
things may take a turn yet; I havea 
hope.” Says another, “Jam in great 
distress, but I hope that God will pro- 
vide for me.” Another says, “I am 
fifty pounds in debt ; I am sorry for it ; 
but I will set these strong hands to 
work, and do my best to get out of it.” 
One of you thinks a friend is dying; 
but you have a hope that perhaps the 
fever may take a turn, that he may yet 


live. But in hell there is no hope/ 


They have not even the hope of dying, 
the hope of being annihilated. They are 
forever, forever, forever lost! On every 
chain in hell there is written, “ forever.” 
In the fires there blazes out the words, 
“forever.” Up above thcir heads they 
read, “‘ forever.” Their eyes are galled, 
and their hearts are pained with the 
thought that it is “forever.” Oh! if I 
could tell you to-night that hell would 
one day be burned out, and that those: 
who were lost might be saved, there 
would be a jubi.ee in hell at the very 
thought of it. But it cannot be; it is 
“ forever” they are “ cast into outer dark- 
ness.” . 

But I want to get over this as quickly 
as I can, for who can bear to talk thus 
to his fellow creatures? What isit that 
the lost are doing? They are “ weep- 
ing and gnashing their teeth.” Do you 
gnash your teeth now? You would not 
do it except you were in pain and 
agony. Well, in hell there is always 
gnashing of teeth. And do you know 
why? There is one gnashing his teeth 
at his companion, and mutters, “I was 
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led into hell by you; you led me astray, | ‘“ He who is a good man shall be saved,” 


you taught me to drink the first time.” 
And the other gnashes his teeth, and 
says, ‘What if I did; you made me 
worse than I should have been in after 
times.” There is a child who looks at 
her mother, and says, “ Mother, you 
trained me up to vice.” And the mo- 
ther gnashes her teeth again at the child, 
and says, ‘I have no pity for you, for 
you excelled me in it, and led me into 
deeper sin.” Fathers gnash their teeth 
at their sons, and sons at their fathers. 
And methinks if there are any who will 
have to gnash their teeth more than 
others, it will be seducers, when they 
see those whom they have led from the 
paths of virtue, and hear them saying, 
“Ah! we are glad you are in hell with 
us; you deserve it, for you have led us 
here.” Have any of you to-night upon 
your consciences the fact that you have 
led others to the pit? O may sovereign 
grace forgive you. “ We-have gone 
astray like lost sheep,’ said David. 
_Now a lost sheep never goes astray 
alone, if it is one of a flock. I lately 
read of a sheep that leaped over the pa- 
rapet of a bridge, and was followed by 
every one of the flock. Soif one man 
goes astray he leads others with him. 
Some of you will have to account for 
others sins when you get to hell, as well 
as your own. Oh, what “ weeping and 
emashing of teeth” there will be in that 
pit! 
Now one word in conclusion. I have 
- told you of heaven and hell. What is 
the way then to escape from hell and to 
be found in heaven? I will not tell you 
my old tale again to-night. I recollect 
when I told it to you before, a good 
friend in the crowd said “tell us some- 
thing fresh, old fellow.” Now really in 
preaching ten times a week, we cannot 
always say things fresh. You have heard 
John Gough, and you know he tells his 
tales over again. I have nothing but 
the old gospel. ‘He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved.” There is 
nothing here of works. It does not say, 


but “he who believes and is baptized.” 
Well, what is it to believe? It is to put 
your trust entirely upon Jesus. Poor 
Peter once believed, and Christ said to 
him, ‘ Come on, Peter, walk to me on the 
water.” Peter went stepping along on 
the tops of the waves without sinking, 
but when he looked at the waves he be- 
gan to tremble, and down he went. 
Now, poor sinner, Christ says, come on ; 
“walk on your sins; come to me;” and 
if you do, he will give you power.. If 


you believe on Christ, you will be ables 


to walk over your sins—to tread upon 
them and overcome them. I can re- 
member the time when my sins first 
stared me in the face. I thought my- 
self the most accursed of all men. I 
had not committed any very great open 
transgression. I had been well trained 
and tutored, and I thought my sins were 
thus greater than other people’s. I cried 
to God to have mercy, but feared that 
he would not pardon me. Month after 
month I cried to God, but he did not 
hear me, and I knew not what it was to 
be saved. Sometimes I was so weary of 
the world that I desired to die ; but then 
I recollected that there was a worse 
world after this, and that it would be an 
ill matter to rush before my Maker un- 
prepared. At times I wickedly thought 
God a most heartless tyrant, because he 
did not answer my prayer; and then, at 
others, I thought, “I deserve his dis- 
pleasure; if he sends me to hell, he 
will be just.” But I remember the hour 
when I stepped into a little place of 
worship, and saw a tall, thin man step 
into the pulpit: I have never seen him 
from that day, and probably never shall, 
till we meet in heaven. He opened the 
Bible, and read with a feeble voice, 
‘Look unto me, and be ye saved all the 
ends of the earth; for I am God, and 
beside me there is none else.” Ah! 
thought I, Iam one of the ends of the 
earth; and then turning round, and fix- 


ing his gaze on me, as if he knew me, _ 


the minister said, ‘“ Look, look, look.” 
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Why I thought I had a great deal to do, 
but I found it was only to look. I 
thought I had a garment to spin out for 
myself; but I found that, if I looked, 
Christ would give me a garment. Look 
sinner that is to be saved. Look unto 
him, all ye ends cf the earth, and be 
saved. This is what the Jews did, when 
Moses held up the brazen serpent. He 
said, “Look!” and they looked. The 
serpent might be twisting round them, 
and they might be nearly dead: but they 
simply looked, and the moment they 
looked, the serpent dropped off, and they 
were healed. Look to Jesus, sinner. 
“None but Jesus can do helpless sinners 
good.” There is a hymn we often sing, 
but which I do not think is quite right: 
It says, 
‘‘ Venture on him, venture wholly ; 
Let no other trust intrude.” 
Now, it is no venture to trust in Christ, 
not in the least. He who trusts in Christ 
is quite secure. I recollect that when 
dear John Hyatt was dying, Matthew 
Wilks said to him, in his usual tone :— 
“Well John, could you trust your soul 
in the hands of Jesus Christ now?’/— 
“Yes,” said he, ‘“‘a million! a million 
souls!” Jam sure that every Christian 
that has ever trusted in Christ can say 
“amen” to that. Trust in him; he will 
never deceive you. My blessed Master 
will never cast you away. 


Oe es 


Hunsev’s Signs of the Times. 

In the North British Review, a peri- 
odical remarkable alike for its scholarly 
accuracy and its Christian candor, we 
find a highly appreciative article on this 
recent work of the chevalier Bunsen, 
who, it declares, “in addition to mere 
diplomatic fidelity and acuteness, during 
the fourteen years of his residence 
amongst us, exhibited to the men of 
this country a depth of profound scholar- 
ship, a breadth of philosophic survey, 
and a liberal flow of fine, healthy, hu- 
man, and Christian sentiment, that took 
captive all who had any perception of 


what is great, and any sympathy with 
what is noble in human character.” 

We hasten to present to our readers 
some extracts from the Review, and from ° 
the work itself, interesting enough in 
themselves, but rendered doubly so by 
the source from which, and the medium 
through which, they now reach us. 


“On my return to my own country, 
“‘ says Bunsen,” last summer, after four- 
teen years’ absence in England, I began 
to compare the impressions with which I 
had left Germany with the more ripe 
views, which through more extended 
study and a more large experience | had 
obtained, and in doing so I found my 
mind’s eye fixed on two phenomena 
which stood forward as signs of the 
times, both by the extensiveness of their 
operation and by the pregnancy of their 
significance: [ mean the power of free 
spontaneous association on the one hand, 
and on the other the rising claims and 
increased power of the clergy or hierar- 
chy. The principle of voluntary asso- 
ciation, to speak of this first, has been 
for a long time active in England; and 
there is in and about London, and in 


‘Great Britain generally, scarcely any 


great movement or public work of which 
the roots are not to be sought in that 
principle. From an association of mer- 
chants and capitalists, has, within a 
single century, arisen the British Em- 
pire in India, one of the greatest in the 
world. ‘The free State of America arose 
principally out of free Christian congre- 
gations and other English associations, 
and the germs of a Canadian union are 
even now visible, which, through the 
power of this principle, is destined to 
play no unimportant part in the theatre 
of the world. What else but association 
has, in the course of two decades, called 
into existence the gigantic works of rail- 
way communication, which completely 
throw into the shade the most important 
undertakings in the shape of roads and 
canals, that formerly were the boast of 
princes and states—works, the construc- 
tion of which has. required more capital. 
than the revenues of all the kingdoms 
of the world? What other principle 
than this has during the same period in 
England achieved the erection of more 
new churches and chapels, with congre- 
gations of earnest worshippers, than all 
the governments of Europe, and all the 
clergy had been able to erect during the 
last four centuries ? 
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“ Whenceis this phenomenon? Is it 
a product of the most recent time, a 
child of the present century, at least of 
the last eighty years, a shoot of the great 
modern industrial movement, or a con- 
quest made for us by the philosophy of 
the last century, and our so much be- 
praised ‘modern civilization.’ Not at 
all. The history of ingland proves the 
contrary. In this land of lusty liberty 
and local energy we find free congrega- 
tions forming themselves in the sixteenth 
century. These congregations developed 
themselves as Independents, and asserted 
their right to exist, like Christianity 
itself originally, under the persecuting 
influences of two hostile national 
churches. Out of these Independents 
arose those modern ‘ Baptists,’ whom 
even learned theologians in Germany 
will sometimes be found confounding 
with the fanatic followers of the famous 
Jack of Leyden, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. These Baptists are by their ec- 
clesiastical constitution, as everybody 
knows, free Independents, and are dis- 
tinguished as a sect only by their prac- 
tising the rite of baptism a ng to 
' the fashion of the earliest Christians, by 
immersion. This rite they administer 
only to such persons as, being arrived at 
the age of manhood, come forward of 
their own motion, and profess faith in 
Jesus Christ as the Redeemer of man- 
kind. They also had their birth in the 
midst of persecutions, and established 
themselves as free Christian associations 
of the faithful, not only in England and 
Scotland, but also in the United States 
of America, where they now number 
many thousands of congregations, and 
above five miilions of Christian souls, 
black and white. The great moral 
vita ity of these two bodies of free asso- 
ciated Christian churches is shewn in 
the success of their missions, by which 
whole races have been converted and 
civilized, whilst the Jesuit missions in 
Paraguay have trained a people altoge- 
ther unfit for self-government, and who 
can do nothing out of leading strings.” 

** Not less distinctly recognizable on 
the continent, as well as in England, is 
the second sign of the times: I mean 
the rising power of the clergy asa ruling 
caste, or the hierarchy ; and that princi- 
pally, though by no means exclusively, 
of the Roman Catholic clergy. Here 
also, of course, the difference of na- 
tional habits and institutions produces a 
corresponding difference in the historical 
exhibition of one common social princi- 


ple; but the phenomenon remains sub- 
stantially the same. No two things are 
more different in many respects than 
English Puseyism and German Luther- 
anism. The one rests on an Hipiscopacy 
independent of .the State and of the 
police, and stands in an intimate rela- 
tion to many national feelings and 
modes of activity. Lutheranism again 
is the child of a consistorial church, go- 
verned by State officials. The Lutheran 
pastors, from. whom this hierarchic ten- 
dency proceeds, shew themselves, with 
a few exceptions, not at all moved 
either by the congregational element 
which Germany knows only through 
the Reformed (Genevese or Calvinistic) 
churches, or by those regenerating in- 
fluences which have stirred the general 
Christian world during the last sixty 
years. ‘lo both these vital movements 
they rather oppose themselves as en- 
croaching on the dignity of office, or, as 
infected with the modern plague of Li- 
beralism, the common enemy of churches 
as of States.” 


The Chevalier next directs attention 
to two other subordinate signs of the 
times, as follows: 


_“ First. The continually. increasing 
desire of the nations for FREEDOM -of 
CONSCIENCE, 


“ Second. The continually increasing 
desire of the clergy to suppress this 
freedom of conscience, and to PERSECUTE 
all those who exercise their own free 
judgment in matters of religion.” 

‘“‘ But,” remarks the reviewer, ‘‘in spite 
of the triumphant assertion of the rights 
of conscience, by which the last three 
centuries have, above all preceding 
ages, been distinguished, the counteract- 
ing influence of an increased tendency to 
intolerance and persecution in the most 
recent times and at the present hour is 
not less strikingly manifest; perhaps 
more strikingly, just because the world 
had got accustomed to the pleasant no- 
tion, that the blood-sucking vampire of 
the Romish church, to which so many 
pious lives were sacrificed in ante-Pro- 
testant times, had now become a tame 
and milk-sopping beast, from which 
only a poor nervous weakling or a reli- 
gious alarmist could apprehend any 
danger ; and now after this comfortable 
intermezzo of ecclesiastical peace and 
security, forth comes the medizeval mon=— 
ster again, smelling of blood and dun- 
geons, and walks in procession through 
civilized cities, escorted as of old by two 
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grave and decent virgins, milk-white 
Religion on the right hand, and square- 
capped Learning on the left. On this 
very ill-omened sign of the times in 
which we live, let us hear the Chevalier ¢ 


*“ Who, at the commencement of the 
present century, would have believed 
that in the land of the judicial murder 
of Jean Calas, symptoms of the renewal 
of religious hatred would have been 
manifested immediately on the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons? that contempora- 
neously with Le Maistre and De Bonald, 
- a school of men would arise who should 
defend the Bartholomew massacre,.and 
apply to that bloody business the terri- 
ble words, 


Ce sang, etoit-il done si pur ?— 


that in 1823 Frederick the Seventh was 
only with difficulty kept back from re- 
introducing the Inquisition into Spain ? 
that the Zillerthaler in Tyrol, after en- 
during much harsh treatment and op- 
pression, should, in the fourth decade of 
this nineteenth century, in violation of 
rights secured to them by the law of the 
land, have received from the Austrian 
Government the grace of banishment 
from their green native hills, just as the 
Madiais, in 1858, were graciously per- 
mitted to leave Florence? Yea, who 
would have believed that thousands of 
lrotestants, and millions of united 
Greeks, in the kingdom of Peter the 
Great, which, though despotic, was 
founded on the principle of general to- 
leration, and under the government of 
the brother of that religious and liberal 
Alexander, should have been forced into 
the National church of Russia by every 
evil art of fraud and violence, and that 
in districts where this National church 
had never been predominant, or had 
never existed ? © . 

“ But what shall we say? Is it nota 
fact that the same demon of religious 
persecution has shewed its renewed ac- 
tivity, even in Protestant churches? 
The States of Sweden, even that Sweden 
which, two hundred years ago, came 
_forward as the champion of religious 
liberty in Germany, have last year 
passed a very intolerant act. The per- 
secution of evangelical unions is main- 
tained, and all native Swedes who shall 
join in the Romish Catholic church are 
forthwith banished from the country. 
The king, after long delay, has sanc- 
tioned this illiberal enactment with re- 
gard to Sweden, while in religious Nor- 
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way the most perfect freedom of con- 
science exists! Then as to Germany, 
not only in Mecklenburg, which has be- 
come the victim of a general system of 
reckless retrogression, but in other Ger- 
man lands a violent and inhuman perse- 
cution has been raised against the Bap- 
tist congregations, which under the pro- 
tection of shoit-lived privileges had be- 
gun to be organized. 

“Nay, what is more striking, even 
among Christian men of liberal culture 
in Germany, doctrines with respect to 
toleration have been publicly propound- 
ed more worthy of the seventeenth cen- 
tury than of the nineteenth. Whence 
this halting of the Germans behind the 
general march of civilized humanity ? 

“T say nothing about the Jews. To 
deal with them on principles of intoler- 
ance and exclusiveness is accounted no 
illiberality by many men who are the 
leaders of our most liberal political par- 
ties. : 
“Tt is plain, therefore, that the pre- 
sent passion for religious persecution is 
not confined to a few fanatical and am- 
bitious individuals, but has its roots deep 
in society, and in our present social con- 
ditions. As little can it be character- 
ized as the tendency of any particular 
church, or of any single people. Isita 
daughter of theincreased power of the 
hierarchy? or is it a consequence of the 


‘general ecclesiastial movements of the 


age? or is it an effect of retrograde Ab- 
solutism as such? or has it perhaps yet 
deeper sources in the consciousness of 
those in power that the existing eccle- 
siastical and political institutions, being 
destitute of every principle of natural 
cohesion, can only be kept from spring- 
ing asunder by artificial and violent 
means ?” 


As a specimen of the manner in which 
the Baptists are treated in several of the 
petty governments of Germany, scarcely 
larger in territory than the plantation of: 
many a Southern planter, we may give 
the statement made to a committee of an 
English society for the promotion of re- 
ligious liberty, in regard to the laws of 
the Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

This statement was made by the mi- 
nister of Justice, and ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, Herr von Schroeter. 

“ After inquiring specifically the ob- 
ject of our visit, which was frankly de- 
clared to him, he proceeded to explain to 
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us at great length the ecclesiastical con- 
dition and laws of Mecklenburg. Lu- 
theranism, he said, was the only recog- 
nized form of religion im the country. 
There were a few congregations of the 
Reformed or Calvinistic faith, and two 
congregations of Roman Catholics; but 
their existence formed no exception to 
the statement he had made, since they 
were allowed, not by law, but by the spe- 
cial permission of the Crown granted in 
each particular case. Besides. these, 
there were no other churches, and none 
would be permitted. The Baptist wor- 
ship, consequently, was illegal, and as 
such was suppressed. The Baptists had 
no ministers in Mecklenburg, de jure, 
nor by royal permission, and would be 
allowed to have none, nor to organize 
churches. ‘The hardships they have en- 
dured could not be complained of, be- 
cause they were only the penalty justly 
inflicted for the violation of the law, 
which forbade the holding of religious 
meetings, and the administration of the 
sacraments, of both which misdemeanors 
they had been guilty. They might en- 
tertain their opinions, but they must not 
profess them. They might worship in 
their families, but other persons might 
not be present, nor might they make 
proselytes. The law would not molesta 
man for being a Baptist or a Methodist, 
or of any other religious way that he 
pleased, for the law gave universal liberty 
of conscience, so that all men were free 
to embrace what sentiments they chose, 
only they must keep them to themselves. 
A man might be baptized, and the law 
would not punish him, but the man who 
baptized him would be punished. 'The 
government must protect the Lutheran 
church, and guard its subjects against 
the intrusion of any other faith ; hence it 
was its duty to suppress all missionary 
efforts on the part of other religionists, 
and it would continue rigorously to pro- 
hibit their attempts to propagate their 
views.” 

“Hear how the Chevalier recalls, in 
the first place, to the memory of the 
living Lutheran bigots the bloody deeds 
of their bigoted predecessors, whom they 
seem so desirous of emulating: 

“‘Scarcely were Luther and Melanch- 
thon dead, when the son-in-law of the 
latter, a pious clergyman, who preached 


peace with the Calvinists as Christian 
brethren, was thrown into prison; and 


shortly afterwards another pious peace- | 
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preacher was executed with a sword spe- 
cially marked for the purpose, on which 
were graven the words, ‘HuT DICH 
Canvinist! Calvinist, beware /’ And 
this took place in the very cradling years 
of the Reformation, that Reformation 
which had preached the freedom of the 
gospel, and sealed this doctrine before 
God and men with the blood of martyrs ! 

“OQ that our modern persecutors and 
Lutheran zealots in Mecklenburg and 
Prussia wonld make a pilgrimage to 
Dresden, and there contemplate tie 
bloody sword with which Crell was exe- 
cuted, and read, with feeling eyes, the 
blood-thirsty inscription which it bears ! 
O that they would then go into their own 
hearts, and blush, when they cry out for 
the power of the keys to reanimate the 
faith which has died out under their 
hands, and to gather again the scattered 
and dispirited congregations under a 
new jurisdiction, that they might learn 
how this exhibition of ecclesiastical fana- 
ticism is only a display of their secret 
want of faith in a cause which requires 
the aid of the police to make head 
against a few wandering Baptists !” 

Then in reviewing the essentially 
Popish doctrine of the church, which 
Stahl,an eminent Lutheran divine, enun- 
ciates, in order to sustain this persecu- 
ting power, he goes on indignantly to 
exclaim, 


“Poor Rosa Madiai! in this Neo- 
Prussian doctrine of THE cHURCH, what 
comfort would there be for thee! 

“Poor Evangelista Borczynski! Was 
it the idea of such a doctrine that gave 
thee strength, after being admitted to 
the Protestant faith in Protestant Ger- 
many, to return to the land of the Em- 
peror, the land whose laws thou hadst 
not violated? Was this thought the 
moving power in thy soul, when, cast 
into the dark and squalid dungeon, thou 
didst long in the holy Passion week to 
enjoy the sacred supper of the Lord with 
that congregation of the faithful, which, 
after earnest prayer and study, thou 
hadst selected as the best! Will this be 
the thought on which, at length removed . 
from this earthly misery and wrong, thy 
soul will be wafted heavenward into the 
bosom of the Father of all souls ?—if in- 
deed the cry of the terrible wrong done / 
to thee in the teeth of the pubiic law of 
his empire, shall not sooner have pierced 
the ears of a German who loves justice, 
and of an Emperor who hates oppression. 
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“ Poor Francesco Cecchetti! was this 
the thought which inspired thee with 
courage to wear the martyr’s chain, and 
to exhort thy son to manly endurance, 
when he stood on the prison floor before 
thee weeping, and looking on his father 
clad in the habiliments of a malefactor ? 

‘“No! in the name of God and of all 
truth. No!—and eternally No! These 
churchmen’s phrases have never yet 
given consolation to a human being, to 
whom the salvation of Christ was preach- 
ed, and in whose heart the God-sown 
seed of the gospel had begun to grow as 
- the germ of eternal life.” 


We append in conclusion the closing 
words. of the Reviewer : 


“That the Chistian hierarchy is now 
raising its head in all quarters of EKu- 
rope, with an ominous prominency, there 
can be no doubt. But let not the Pro- 
testant reader allow himself to be so 
deeply moved by this fact, as to imagine 
that: Popery is really gaining strength 
among the masses of the Kuropean po- 
pulation at the present moment, while 
Evangelical religion is everywhere losing 
ground. Whatever parade of internal 
life Popery may make in this age of rail- 
roads, cheap books and flying Bibles, 
we may stand well assured it is more 
hollow than ever at the core, and feels 
less assured of the permanency of its 
own position. Mr. Macaulay, in a well- 
known article on Ranke’s “ History of 
the Popes,” has dwelt too much on the 
mere external array of the Popish church, 
without directing his eyes to the inward 
rottenness which is day by day eating 
out the morbid vitality of that bloated 
and purple monster. Neither is there 
any real danger in the novel and start- 
ling phenomenon in the religion of this 
country, the passing of so many Oxonian 
square caps, and titled ladies of quality 
from the camp of Luther to that of Hil- 
debrand. Protestantism is a religion 
only for strong and independent na- 
tures; weaklings, and those whose pal- 
sied limbs demand a crutch, in times of 
spiritual excitement and perplexity like 
the present, naturally fall back into the 
ranks of that faith which promises them 
a refuge from doubts which they cannot 
master, and a fulcrum of authority in an 
infallible priesthood, which they fail to 
find in their own souls. Such weaklings, 
raised into a sickly self-consistency by 
the uninspired and unspeculative system 
of education, that, under the sanction of 
Episcopal formalists, has long been 


fashionable at Oxford, have left the Pro- 
testant camp by hundreds and by thou- 
sands of late years; and more no doubt 
will yet leave it. Small matter. So 
“the brave Belgians” fled from the rear 
of the fight at Waterloo; and the victory 
was gained without them. Andif the 
gibbering of this medizeval ghost, called 
Puseyism, is not a matter that ought to 
raise any serious apprehensions in the 
breast of the genuine Protestants of this 
country, much less is there anything 
really dangerous to the cause of true re- 
ligion in those sad persecutions which 
are now going on in Italy, Austria, and, 
under a paler star,in Prussia and in 
Sweden, An age of persecutions is al- 
ways an age of danger, not to the perse- 
cuted church, but to the persecuting. 
Bloodthirsty as the beast of the Vatican 
undoubtedly has been, it has too much 
of the fox in its constitution to venture 
upon public murder or imprisonment— 
which is practically a slow way of mur- 
dering—at any time, but particularly in 
this age, without being driven to it by a 
desperate conviction, that all milder 
means have failed.” 


, aK ° 
Rowland Dill and the Captain. 

Once when I was returning from Ire- 
land, (says Rowland Hill,) I found my- 
self much annoyed by the reprobate con- 
duct of the captain and mate, who were 
both sadly given to the scandalous habit 
of swearing. First the captain swore 
at the mate—then the mate swore at the 
captain—then they swore at the wind— 
when I called to them ina strong voice 
for fair play. “Stop! stop!” said I, 
“Tf you please, gentlemen, let us have 
fair play; it’s my turn now.” ‘“ At 
what is it your turn, pray?” said the 
captain. ‘‘ At swearing,” I replied. 
Well, they waited and waited, until 
their patience was exhausted, and then 
wanted me to make haste and take ry 
turn. I told them, however, that I had 
a right to take my own time. and swear 
at my own convenience. ‘To this the 
captain replied, with a laugh, “ Perhaps 
you don’t mean to take your turn!” 
“Pardon me, captain,’ I answered, “ but 
I do, as soon as I can find the good of 
doing so.” My friends, I did not hear 
another oath on the voyage. ~ 


In New Haven, the Medical College is 
on the road to the Cemetery ; the Divini- 
ty College on the road tothe Poor House ; 
and the Law School on the road to the 
Jail! 


Cvitor’s Garner of Gleanings. 


North Carouina Retics at Rome.—In 
the Crypt of St. Peter’s at Rome, the cu- 
rious traveler, as he pursues his journey by 
torchlight, will find on the wall, near an 
altar, a Latin inscription in a frame and co- 
vered with a glass, which also covers a large 
gold cross, a seal ring, and a seal, which 
were deposited there by the late Bishop 
Ives of North Carolina. A free translation 
of the inscription would be something like 
the following: ‘‘To Peter the most holy 
Apostle, Pius [X., the Great High Priest 
has consecrated these insignia of a false 
priesthood, which he received in fulfilment 
of a vow from Levi Silliman Ives, a sham 
Bishop in North Carolina, America. Hay- 
ing obtained the knowledge of the truth on 
his way from England to the Vatican, he 
came to his senses, and on the eleventh of 
the Kalends of January, 1853, he was ab- 
solved, and on tha seventh of the Kalends of 
the same month he was anointed with holy 
oil, and fed with heavenly bread, by Pius 
IX. himself.” 


‘“ Awrut!’—Such was the remark of a 
friend, perusing over our elbow the figures 
on the last page of the April number of the 
Memorial, headed ‘Statistics of Ignorance.” 
And it is awful. The worst of itis, that in 
some States the proportion of ignorance is 
increasing. 

We are not alone, however, in our calam- 
itous ignorance: so that we have at least the 
mournful alleviation which company gives 
to misery. 

The Edinburgh Review says it appears 
to be proved, that more than one-half of 
the adult population of England and Wales 
cannot write their own names! And accor- 
ding to the census of 1851, out of 1,394,188 
children in England and Wales between 7 
and 14 years of age, only 701,345 (about 50 
per cent.) were at school. 


‘¢T am not Goop Enoven.”’—‘** Well bro- 
ther F——,” said a pious friend to a young 
and giddy professor of religion,” I under- 
stand you have been to the theatre.” 

“‘ Yes, I confess I have; but I suppose you 
thought yourself too good to go.” 

“No, my dear friend; I felt I was not 
good enough to go. Iwas not good enough 
to expose myself to such danger.” 


Cost or Preacuzers, Liquor, anp Law- 
yeRS.—The annnual cost of the support of 
ministers in the United States has been esti- 
mated at six millions of dollars; of lawyers, 
at thirty-five millions; of intoxicating 
drinks, at forty-six millions. 


SLEEPING In CHURCH.—Some persons who 
are accustomed to enjoy comfortable naps at 
church, would have fared badly had they 
lived in the days of Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land. Drowsy hearers did not then come off 
so easily as they do now. On the contrary, 
every person who went to sleep during di- 
vine service, was required on the Sunday 
following, immediately after the reading of 
the gospel, to stand up in the ‘‘ middle al- 
ley,’’ and with a loud voice read a formal 
confession. As record was made of: such 
cases, we find the following confession to 
have been made by one John Apsland, of 
Witcham, who, it seems, was one of the 
sleepy-heads of his day : 

**Good neighbors, I acknowledge and 
confess I have offended Almighty God, and 
by my evil example you all; that I use to 
sleep in the church, for which I am most 
heartily sorry, and I ask God and you all, 
most heartily, forgiveness for the same, pro- 
mising, with God’s help, never to offend 
hereafter in the like again.” 

The church officers afterwards certified 
that John had ‘‘done his penance,” but 
whether he’kept awake afterwards, the his- 
torian does not relate. Were the same law 
now in force, our middle aisles would present 
an imposing group every Sabbath morning. 


Taz Moruer or J. A. Jamus.—It may not 
be generally known, that the mother of this 
distinguished and useful man was a Baptist. 
She belonged to the body called the General 
Baptists. 


Romanism 1N Lovistana.—Louisiana was 
originally settled by Papists, who had conse- 
quently the prestige of respectability, wealth 
and numbers in their favor, when that ter; 
ritory was annexed to the United States. 
Since its admission into the Union, forty- 
three years of religious toleration have 
elapsed. What is the result? Romanism 
has but 55 churches in the State, while Pro- 
testantism has 250! Toleration is death to 

| Romanism. 
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ook sotices, 
From Jas. Woodhouse & Co. 


Tue Vireinta History or Arrican CoLoni- 
ZATION; by Rev. P. Slaughter. Macfar- 
lane & Fergusson, Richmond, Va. 


This valuable review of the history of 
efforts in Virginia in regard to African 
Colonization was laid on our table some 
weeks ago by the politeness of Messrs. Jas. 
Woodhouse & Co., but was overlooked at 
the proper time. The motto, from Henry 
A. Wise, expresses sententiously and for- 
cibly the object of the enterprise. ‘‘ Africa 
gave to Virginia a Savage and a Slave: 
Virginia gives back to Africa a Citizen and 
a Christian.” The history of it is identi- 
fied with the names of many of our most 
distinguished men, of all parties in politics, 
and all shades of religious opinion. We 
cordially recommend the work. It may be 
obtained by mail. The price, we think, is 
fifty cents. 

From C. Wortham. 


True Frienpsuip.—A Discourse on the 
Death of Rev. Jno. O. Cuourss, D. D.; 
by Wm. Hague, D. D. Sheldon & Blake- 
man, New York. 76 pp. 


A worthy tribute to a most estimable and 
useful man. We have received this too late 
to do more than refer to it. More full no- 
tice in the next number. 


From A. Morris. 


Tue Summer or THE Pestitence; by Rev. 
Geo. D. Armstrong. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia, 


A graphic history of the ravages of the 
yellow fever in Norfolk during the summer 
of 1855. The author, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, who nobly stood at his post of danger 
during the fiercest of the pestilence, endured 
severe bereavements in his Soperepption and 
in his own family. We have read the ‘book 
through at a sitting, not without tears; nor 
do we envy the man who can peruse it free 
from emotion. 


The conclusions reached by the author, 
with regard to the origin and the nature of 
the disease, are worthy of attentive con- 
sideration. He thinks it clearly demonstra- 
ted that the disease is not contagious. As 
to the quarantine regulations adopted by 
some cities against it, he alleges that they 
are perfectly useless to those that adopt 
them, and cruel to those against whom they 
are adopted. He quotes and endorses the 
remark of Dr. Fergusson: ‘‘To pen up the 
inhabitants upon the infected ground, is to 


aggravate the disease a thousand fold; and 
is, in fact, as cruel and absurd as it would 
be to barricade the doors against the escape 
of the inmates of a house that had taken 
fire, on the insane pretence that they would 
otherwise spread the conflagration.” ' 

Four of the seven Protestant ministers 
who remained, fell in the discharge of their 
ministerial labors; Anthony Dibrell, of the 
Granby street Methodist church, Stephen 
Jones, pastor of the African Methodist 
church, Wm. C. Bagnall, a young minister 
of the Baptist church, and Wm. Jackson, of 
the Episcopal church. The remaining three 
all had the fever, but recovered. One of 
those who was absent was by some severely 
censured at the time. But a more calm 
judgment has reversed the sentence, and ap- 
proves his departure at the time, and under 
the peculiar circumstances which induced 
him to leave. 

From A. Morris. 
Liperty AND Stavery; by Albert Taylor 

Bledsoe, Professor in the University of 

Virginia. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 

delphia. 8vo., 382 pp. 

The conclusion which the author under- 
takes to establish is, ‘‘ that the institution 
of slavery, as it exists at the South, is 
founded in political justice, is in accordance 
with the will of God, and the designs of his 
providence, and is conducive to the highest, 
purest, best interests of mankind.” It is 
argued from the theory of liberty, from the 
Scriptures, and from facts. 

As the work has justbeen laid on our table, 
and no time remains for present perusal, we 
can only announce it, with the assurance 
that both friend and foe will find in the au- 
thor a man who states his positions clearly, 
and defends them earnestly and vigorously. 

From Charles Wortham. 
AnzgcpoTes,.Retigious, Moran AND ENTER- 

TAINING; selected by the Rev. Charles 

Buck. Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., New 

York. 

This book has passed through nine edi- 
tions in England, and ‘“‘ the high estimate 
placed upon it by the religious public” in 
this country has induced the present pub- 
lishers to stereotype it. The uses of sucha 
book appear to us, however, to be at least 
questionable. True, the principles inculca- 
ted are those of morality and religion ; there 
is probably not an anecdote in the volume 
the bearing of which is not in favor of vir- 
tue. Yet to read such a book regularly 
through would be little short of martyr- 
dom, and the effect of such a process on the 
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mind would be to make it frivolous, forget- 
ful and imbecile. The volume might be 
used by preachers and others as a book of 
reference in which to find anecdotes illustra- 
tive of principles ; but if a man cannot draw 
illustrations from his own experience and 
observation and newspaper reading, we 
think he had better not use them. <A hortus 
siceus like this, where dried specimens are 
kept for use in cases of emergency—a jar of 
preserves to be paraded out when company 
comes, for want of a fresh dessert—is a thing 
to be used only by those whose resources 
are painfully short. Still for those who 
wish such a work, and they are not a few, 
this work is one of the best of, the kind. 
From Price & Cardozo. 

Rewicton in Common Lire; by Rev. Robert 

Caird. Ro. Carter & Brothers. 

A sermon endorsed by a Queen, and one 
which needs no endorsation to create for it 
admirers wherever it finds readers. The 
British periodicals for March state that 
60,000 copies have been sold, and that Mr. 
Caird intends devoting the whole amount he 
has received from the publishers, about 
£3,500, to the endowment of a Female In- 
dustrial School. 

From the Publishers. 
Wesster’s DICTIONARIES OF THE ENGLISH 

Lanevace. G. & OC. Merriam, Spring- 

field, Massachusetts. 

It is too late in the day to write new re- 
commendations of: these works. It must be 
conceded on all hands that Noah Webster is 
the great American Lexicographer. While 
we are opposed to some of the innovations 
suggested by him, we cannot refrain from 
acknowledging that, in the department of 
definition and etymology, he has surpassed 
all others. ‘‘ Webster’s Unabridged” will 
stand as a monument of the literature of 
our age. In regard to the innovations to 
which we have referred, it may be said that 
the most objectionable of them have been 
abandoned by his learned editor, Professor 
Goodrich, while others have been so exten- 
sively adopted by good writers, that they 
have now actually passed into good usage, 
and thus removed the main objection to 
them. Editions of all sorts and sizes lie on 
our table, from the fat and plethoric royal 
8vo., to the pocket dictionary. 

From the Publishers. 


Tur Cuurch AND Her Enemies; by Rey. 
Wm. S. Plumer, D.D. American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, Philadelphia. 

A little work, containing in a condensed 
form many striking thoughts in regard to 


the trials and triumphs of God’s afflicted 
people. The author is a distinguished Pres- 
byterian Divine, and Professor of Theology. 
From the Publishers. 
Morat Lessons; by M. F. Cowdery. 4. 

Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 

It is easier to teach by illustration than by 
abstract precepts. And it is entirely prac- 
ticable to interest even quite young children 
in the study of moral principles, provided 
they are properly presented. This volume 
will materially aid the teacher in the im- 
portant work of moral education. The 
main thing is to cultivate good habits; but 
training them to think on such subjects will 
tend to form and to strengthen good habits, 


Scuoox History or THE Unirep Srates; by 
A. B. Berard. H. Cowperthwait & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

A brief, clear, and reliable summary of 
United States History, valuable alike for 
what it says, and what it does not say, se- 
lecting and bringing into view the promi- 
nent points without clouding and confusing 
the mind by great minuteness of detail. 

From the Publisher. 

Inpra, oR THE Peary or Peart River; by 
Mrs. Southworth. 7. B. Peterson, Phi- 
ladelphia. 

An interesting fiction. Mrs. Southworth 
has some fine qualities as a writer, and de- 
picts character in a vivid and lively manner; 
but the picture is overstrained and unreal. 
Srars’ Large Type Quarro Bisue. Pub- 

lished by Robert Sears, New York. 

We take pleasure in commending this 
valuable pictorial edition, The embellish- 
ments are numerous and appropriate. Pic- 
torial illustrations are as good as a commen- 
tary, and when well selected and executed, 
much better than many commentaries. 
This is a cheap as well as handsome Bible. 

From Charles Wortham. 

TranrAN SigHTs AND Papa PRINCIPLES, 
seen through American spectacles; by J. 
J. Jarvis. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Will the treasure house of antiquities and 

curiosities at Rome never be emptied? 

Will the interest which clusters about the 

eternal city never be exhausted? Every 

year we have a new book or two about 

Florence, and Naples, and Rome; and here 

is still another. Yetit is novel, spicy and 

instructive. We read it through before we 
were aware, and without the smallest inten- 
tion of doing so when we first glanced at it. 


Tue AMERICAN PUBLISHER’s OreRcuLAR. 
Edited by C. B. Norton, New York. 
weekly publication in quarto, 16 pages 
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in each number, at $2. 
most recent and reliable information with 
regard to the publications of all the promi- 
nent houses, and is invaluable to all booksel- 
lers and to literary men at a distance from 
the cities. 


AMERICAN JoURNAL or Epvoatron. Edited 
by Henry Barnard, LL. D. Hartford, 


Connecticut. 


The March number of this new and valu- 
able periodical lies on our table. Its editor 
isa veteran in the cause of education, and 
has contributed largely by his publications 
to advance itsinterests. His work on school 
architecture, which has passed through five 
editions, is invaluable to any community in- 
tending to erect a school house. The pre- 
sent Journal isa new enterprise, commenced 
with praiseworthy vigor, and promising to 
be very valuable to teachers and literary 
men. It is filled with rich and instructive 
contributions from our first writers. We 
trust it may be liberally sustained. The 
subscription price is $3 per annum, very 
cheap tor a bimonthly of such size and 
beauty, to say nothing of the costly engra- 
vings and wood cuts. Address H. Barnard, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Tue SourHern Barrist Revizew. Edited by 
J. R. Graves, J. M. Pendleton, and N. 
M. Crawford. Graves, Marks & Rutland, 
Nashville. 

The first number for the year is before 
us, and contains a variety of interest- 
ing articles. It takes a high rank among 
our established religious periodicals. Con- 
tents—Infant Baptism, J. M. Pendleton; 
Ancient Christianity Exemplified, N. M. 
Crawford; The Atonement of Christ, J. M. 
Pendleton; Kemission of Sins, W. C. Buck ; 
The Principal Denominations in the United 
States, J. R. Graves; Types of Mankind, 
A. ©. Dayton; Baptism in Fire ; Notices of 
New Publications ; Theological and Literary 
Intelligence; Announcements of Forth- 
coming Works. 

This number is disfigured by typographi- 
cal errors, which obscure the meaning of 
the valuable thoughts presented. We trust 
the work may meet with extensive en- 
couragement. Terms, two dollars a year. 
Tur Home—A MonrTuuiy ror THE WIFE, THE 

MoTHER, THE SISTER AND THE DAUGHTER. 

Edited by Mrs. H. G. Arey. £. F. 

Beadle, Buffalo. Terms, $1 50 per an- 

num. 

A young aspirant for public favor, but de- 
serving of the largest success. There isa 
neatness on its face, and a charm in its mat- 
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It contains the’ 


ter, which has won upon us no little. We 
cordially welcome it to our exchange list, 
and commend it to our readers. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Courtsurp AND Marriage; by Mrs. Caro-’ 
line Lee Hentz. 7. B. Peterson, Philadel- 
phia. 

The gifted authoress, now, alas! no more, 
never wrote a line ‘‘ which dying she could 
wish to blot.” Her recreation from the ar- 
duous duties of her school used to be 
writing those pure and pleasing fictions 
which wen for her so enviable a reputation. 
Her former works are guarantees for the 
character of this. 

Tus Georara and Frorma Baprtisr Union. 

Our old friend, Brother Jos. 8. Baker, 
sends us the prospectus of a new weekly pa- 
per, to be published at Thomasville, Geor- 
gia, in royal 8vo. form, by himself and 
Brother R. Fleming. We cordially wish 
them well. It would be next to impossible 
to prevent Brother Baker from getting into 
type; he has a natural proclivity that way, 
and if he was cast among a nation of sava- 
ges, would certainly, before a week had 
elapsed, propose. starting a paper. Now, 


| being located in a growing and prosperous 


region of Southern Georgia, the temptation 
is too strong for him to resist. We trust 
his labors may be rewarded by receiving 
many of those ‘‘ golden images,” which we 
have intimated would be acceptable from all 
of our subscribers who have not paid in ad- 
vance. 


' a 
Our Own Hook, 

Senp us Accounts or Revivats, &. It is 
delightful to all to hear of the progress of 
the Lord’s cause. And it is a duty, which 
those who are favored with revivale owe to 
their brethren, to let the goodness of God to 
them be made known. 

We wish all our brethren would do as a 
good brother in Iowa, who says, “Being 
much interested in your statistical tables, 
and thinking others may feel the same in- 
terest as myself in them, I forward you a 
few items for insertion,” and appends a long 
list of baptisms, cheering indeed. 


Turis Number has two articles that may 
seem somewhat long, and that crowd us out 
of our usual space for ‘‘ Gleanings of Intelli- 
gence,” &c. But they are too good to be 
abbreviated, and too interesting to be omit- 
ted. We mean ‘‘Speak Gently,” and the 
article on ‘‘ Bunsen’s Signs of the Times,” 
from the North British Review. 


Che Atlonthly Aecord. 


Baptisms and Wedibals. 


Names of Churches in Italics. — Pastors’ 
names follow those of the churches where 
they are known. The figures indicate the 
number of baptisms, unless otherwise spe- 


fied. 
BRITISH PROVINCES. 


Canada Home Mission Society.—J. Wallace 
has witnessed deeply interesting revivals at 
Coverdale, Bay de Verte, Queensboro’, St. Francis 
and Johnston. Four new churches organized. 
Nictauz.—The good work is going forward, 
two received. Johnston—K. Keirstead, 29. St. 
Martin’s—J. A. Smith, in ali 95. The same 

astor at Little River baptized 7. Coverdale—J. 
Herritt, 3. Carleton—E. Clay, 10. 

Liverpool, Nova Scotia—N. S. Bentley. 43 
since the work commenced have been baptized. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Revivals are reported at Weare and Hilisbo- 


rough. 

Manchester, First Church—B. F. Hedden, 5. 
Elm Street—J. M. Coburn, several conversions. 
VERMONT. 

Colchester, 16; Windsor, 30; Perkinsville, 17. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, Charles St. Church.—This house of 
worship, erected fifty years ago, has been re- 
modelled, interiorly, after the Gothic order, 
and was re-opened for service, March 6. 
Lowell, First Church—E. C. Eddy, J1.- Wor- 
then Street—Worroll, 11. South Dover—W. G. 
Hoben, 6. Salem—D. D. Winn, 5. At Little- 
ton—P. F. Cleaves, a revival has been enjoyed. 
Weymouth, 5. ~ 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Newport, First Church.—S. Adlam, 9. Meet- 
ings are yase and interesting. Tiverton, about 
20 converted. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford—Dr. Turnbull, 6; Dr. Murdock, 6. 
The First Church met in their old house for the 


last time on the last Sabbath in March. It is 
sold to the Jews for $28,000. Essex, 7. Wa- 
terbury—J. A. Bailey, 32 since December. or- 
wich—F. Denison, 6; New London, 6. 
NEW YORK. 
Albany, Pearl Sireet—Dr. Hague. This old 


and eflicient church, itis said, has returned to 
the primitive custom, every one laying by him 
in store on the first day of the week, as God 
hath prospered him. The contributions range 
from $100 to $125 a week ; say $6,000 to $8,000 a 
ear. 
‘ Albany State Street Church has no pastor, but 
E. Andrews has baptized 13, and the interest is 
increasing. At Amsterdam about 20 professed 
hope under meetings conducted by the same. 
First Colporteur Baptist Church, in New York 
City, has been organized with 30 or 40 mem- 
bers, Rev. Mr. Archer pastor; they are about 
building on West 53d street, between Broadway 
and 8th Avenue. During the month 19 have 
been baptized. McDougal Sireet Church has 
been much revived since the return of Brother 
Dunbar. Frequent baptisms. Brooklyn Bedford 
Avenue Church—S. Remington, 10. 
Tabernacle—Dr. seg baptized 15, five of 
whom are connected with one family; the fa- 


ther who is seventy years old, and several of his 
children. Two other aged gentlemen, and all 
of whom are among the first men in the city, 
were among the number. One of them said he 
had tried to live a Christian life outside of the 
church for 40 years, and now felt the need of a 
home, of a place where he could find rest. He 
had thought that when he joined a church, he 
must join as aman. He had now learned that 
he must come asa child, as a little child. “I 
offer myself to you,” said he, “as a LITTLE 
CHILD, as one who has no other hope of accep- 
tance with God than a trembling faith in Christ, 
and as one who feels the need of your sympathy 
and counsel.” Including these baptisms, 114 
were reported that week at the Pastors’ Confer- 
ence of New York City. 

Corning.—C. Morton, the pastor, has been 
aided by C. A. Clark. 90 baptized. Syracuse, 
Second Church.—Over 60 baptized. Pastor is 
aided by J. P. Simmons. Greenport, L. I.—H. 
R. Knapp.85. Revivals are mentioned in Dur- 
hamville and Mount Morris.—D. Bellamy, pas- 
tor. Staten Island, First Church, 10. Clifton— 
E. L. Crane,19; Fort Ann, 6. Castile.—About 
30 have found peace inbelieving. Dansville, 18; 
Bath, 9. North Shore, Staten Island—Samuel 
White, 10. Fayetteville—J. B. Smith, 8; Front 
Creck, 26; Manchester, 30; Harlem—N. Palmer, 
34 by letter and baptism. Jersey City—W. H. 
Parmly, 10. 

Springville—John Smitzer. More than 50 
have obtained hope, 12 baptized. Binghampton— 
S. M. Stimson, 9; Greenport, 25. Jordan—A. G. 
Bowles, 16, one of whom was his own wife. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Middletown Point,6. Trenton and Lamberton— 
L. Smith, 20. Burlington—W. Barnhurst, 10. 
Flemington.—Extra meetings have been held for 
nearly two months, 37 baptized, and others ex- 
pected. Greenwich—H. C. Putnam,4. Camden, 
First Church—J. Duncan, 6. Camden, Second 
Church—F¥. T. Cailhopper, 40, including those 
before reported. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lewisburg—Much religious interest exists, 
blessing the University and schools there, as 
well as others. A revival and some baptisms 
are also reported at Lebanon and Alleghany. 
Shirleysburg—J. A. Kelly, 7. Mill Creek—J. B. 
Williams, 14. Lehman, 30. Patton Township, 
Unionville, 10; Huntingdon, 5. North Wheel- 
ing—Wm. Scott, 17. Union—Brother Bell, 7; 
Clinton, 4. Waynesburg.—A protracted meeting, 
conducted by Brethren Wood and Collins, has 
just closed, 27 baptized. | Philade/phia.—The 
American Baptist Publication Society’s endow- 
ment goes on bravely. $40,000 of the $100,000 
already subscribed. Third Church—J. H. Pe- 
ters, 8. Oak Street, West Philadelphia—K. Kel- 
ly, 6. Atthe last meeting of the pastors of the 
Baptist churches of Philadelphia and vicinity 
the following report of baptisms was made: 
Manayunk—W; E. Watkinson, 2. Third 
Church—J. H. Peters, 26. Tabernacle—M. G. 
Clark, 7. German Church—K. A. Fleischman, 
8. Fourth Church—B. Griffith, 2. Bristol—C. 
J. Page, 1. North Church—J. Cole, 36. Second 
Church—A. C. Whert, 3. Schuylkill Falls—M. 
R. Watkinson, 10. Union Church—J. F. Boul- 
den, 1. West Philadelphia—K. M. Levy, 3. 
Twelfth Church—B. C. Morse, 8. Eleventh 
Church—D. B. Cheney, 12. 
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DELAWARE. 


Wilmingion.—The Christians Chronicle re- 
ports the baptism of seven German converts re- 
cently. A poor German book-binder gathered 
together a small assembly of his countrymen 
in an upper room in the town, and read the 
Word of God to them, and exhorted them to 
repentance and faith. Much seriousness was 
awakened among bis hearers, and the seven bap- 
tized were converted through his instrumen- 
tality, and baptized by 
Philadelphia. Eleven others who have since 
obtained hope have been baptized, three Of 
whom were Romanists. Such is the religious 
interest awakened in the community, that.a 
house of worship is about to be erected by the 
German population, not many of whom can un- 
derstand our language. 


MARYLAND AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Baltimore.—The Baltimore Baptist Book De- 
pository has been transferred to the rooms of 
the American Tract Society, W. S. Crowley 
and Jas. Crowley having made an arrangement 
to this effect with Rev. S. Guiteau, agent of the 
Tract Society. Lee Street Church—J.H. Phillips, 
2. High Street Church—L. W Seeley, 2. Sara- 
toga St. African—Noah Davis, 3. Washington, 
First Church—S. P. Hill, 7. 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria—S. M. Shute, 3; Boothsville, 7. 
Benwood, Va.—C. Howarn Malcom, 2. South 
Fork, Doddridge county, 9; Sis/ersville, Tyler 
county, 9; Morgantown, 11. Bethany—Asa Car- 
lin, 19. Olive Branch—Asa Carlin, 2. Prunty- 
town—C. Keyes, 20. Clarksburg, 7 converted. 
Denton Vailey—C, E..W. Lindsay, 22. Fishing 
Creek, Goshen, Monongalia county—G. F. C. 
Conn, 5. 

Richmond.—Arrangements are in progress to 
erect a new house of worship in Sidney, beyond 
the city limits of Richmond, to cost about 

2,000. The effort originated in a Sabbeth 
School, in which efficient aid has been rendered 
by several of the students of Richmond Col- 
lege. - = 

Dardaeille eon, Hay. A new house was re- 
cently dedicated, 60 by 58, with a well propor- 
tioned vestibule and cupola. It will seat 600 in 
the main audience room, and has a basement 
lecture room. Cost, $8,000. Hampton—D. 
Shaver, 17. The church is engaged in the erec- 
tion of a parsonage at a cost of $2,100. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Raleigh—T. E. Skinner is aided by Dr. 
Teasdale. 9 whites and several colored bap- 
tized. Hominong, Buncombe county—C. 3B. 
Mingus, 20. Locust Old Field, Haywood co., 5. 
North Catawba, Burke county—Brother Brad- 
shaer, 5. The church at Chariotte, R. B. Jones, 
pastor, are building a new house, to cost $3,000, 
Saron, Richmcnd county—A. D. Blackwood, 6. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Columbia—J. T. Zealy, 38. Dr. Teasdale has 
been assisting the pastor. Charleston Citadel 
Square—J. R. Kendrick, 3. At Camden, J. K. 
Mendenhall, a large ingathering has occurred. 


GEORGIA. 


At Wood’s School House, Floyd county, about 
20 converts are reported. Augusta—Brother 
Ryerson has baptized about 50. Macon—S&. 
Landrum, 8. 

ALABAMA. 


Mobile—A. B. Couch, 24. Four of these are 
children of Brother Couch. Ex-Governor Bag- 
by, formerly Minister to Russia, with several 
of his family,are alsoamong the number. A 
pew church has been organized; name not 

iven. Unity—A.M. Hanks, 7 colored persons. 

uring 12 months past he has baptized over 50 
others. 


a German minister of- 


TENNESSEE. 


Holston—J. A. Davis, 40. Richland Creek—J. 
S. Coran, 25. 

Educational Movements.—An effort to endow 
Union University with $100,000 is on foot. Bro- 
ther Strode, agent. Brother Wm. Cate is also 
collecting to complete Holston Female Institute 
at Jonesboro’; he needs only $1,500 more, 


KENTUCKY. 


Georgetown College.—D. R. Campbell, Presi- 
dent, says thatin a recent revival, upwards of 
thirty of our best young men professed reli- 
gion, several of whom will devote themselves 
to the ministry. Campbellsburg—E. B. Stratton, 
32. Mayslick--W. W. Gardner, 40. Mi. Pis- 
gah—W. W. Gardner, 32. Short Creek, Pendle- 
ton county, 47, of whom 12 were heads of fa- 
milies, with their wives ; 7 were Methodists. 


OHIO. 


Marietta—J.G. Leonard. Including former 
reports, 108 have been received by baptism and 
letter since December. The influence has ex- 
tended to a majority of the students of the col- 
lege Canton .35, in connectlon with the labors 
of Elder Jacob Knapp. Good Hope—J. H. Bar- 
ker, 9. Milford, 8. ‘‘I baptized,” says the 
correspondent of the Journal and Messenger 
one household. ‘ Another man believed with 
all his house, whom I expect to baptize on my 
return.” Troy—T. P. Childs, 20; Damascus 
15 ; Ironton, 16; Casar’s Creek,6; Olive Branch, 
7; Newark, 10; Licking Church, 7; Martins: 
ville, 23. Wew Winchesier, Hendricks county— 
J. Rynerson, 4; Freedom, 10. Bridgeton—P.M. 
Swain, 15. Rees Davis, who aided the pastor 
relates that a young man of 18, the son of an 
anti-missionary Baptist preacher, who seemed 
poweriully convicted, came forward several 
times for prayer. His father hearing this, com- 
pelled his son to leave the mseting, and threat- 
ened to prosecute the pastor of the church if he 
should dare to baptize him. 

Cincinnati, First Church—N. Colver, 4, 
Beaver, Noble county—G. W. Wharton, 9. 
Racine, Meigs county—A. Jordan, 7. Washing- 
ton—W. D. Woodruff, 7. Kirkersville—J. W. 
Hilstand, 8. Bryn Zion—E. D. Thomas, 4 
Spring field, 75, of whom 31 were heads of fami- 
lies. One entire household was baptized. 
Greenfield—J. 8. Gillespie, 9. Sandusky—Bro- 
ther Fulton, 1. 


MICHIGAN. 


Jackson, 30. Detroit—L. H. Moore has com- 
menced Jabors with a view to establish a new 
interest. He was a laborious and successful 
pioneer in Marshall and Yysilanti. Kalama 
zoo.—In all, about 50 baptized, and some 20 
more express hope. JMacomd, 11. 


INDIANA. 


Salem, Decatur county, 13. Rolling Prairie— 
G.F. Brayton, 10. Swmption Prairie—P. Hum- 
mer, 19. Little Buck Creck,15; West Liberty, 
23. Spice Valley—J. D. Crabs, 128; Mount Ho-- 
reb, 40; Wesan Creek, 6; Stillsviile, 35; Rock 
Lick, 16 ; Hiltonsville, 40; Scotland, 85; Beaver 
Creek, 30. 

ILLINOIS. 


Chicago, Tabernacle, 3. Itissaid that Hon. S. 
Douglas has given 10 acres of land in Chicago 
as a Site for a Baptist College; and that the 
Baptists of Chicago and their friends will raise 
an endowment of $100,090. 

Peoria, 10. Lamoille—N. G. Collins, 24. In 
the meeting 130 asked prayer. Bristol—Brother 
Young has an interesting and promising revival 
at one of his outstations. 

Springfield.—Preaching has continued every 
night for seven weeks, and no indication ap- 

ears that the work is soon to terminate. 116 

aptized within flve weeks; 20 converts not yet 
baptized, and about 14 coming forward for 
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prayer. 


ployed evangelists, but have co-operated with 
their pastors in efforts to save souls. The werk 
is obviously not of man, but of the Lord. 
Revivals are also reported in Wéinchester—P. 
Bennett. Berlin—C. Miner; and other places. 

Diamond Grove—J.M. Wells, 4. Cordova—F. 
Kitcham, 9. Berlin—C. Miner, 18. Warren- 
ville, 19. Hudson—A. 8S. Dennison, 7. Canton— 
S.G. Miner, 11. Mount Olive—Jno. Brown, 6. 
Oxford—B. 8. Clay, 28. Lee—G. W. Benton, 11. 
Virden—J. B. Jackson, 3. Carlinville—J. B. 
Jackson, 3. Hopewell—M. C. Blankenship, 4. 
Washburn—C. D. Meritt, 4. 

A Chureh Edifice Fund is in progress among 
the Baptists in Illinois. The money is to be 
loaned to the churches on these conditions: the 
sum to be repaid in two years, with 2 per cent. 
interest ; or the Board may extend the loan, at 
its discretion, on application from t hurchy 
two more years at 5 per cent.; and again two 
more years at 10 per cent. The Trustees of the 
church to give their individual bond, and the 
whole transaction to be regarded in a strictly 
business light. : 

MISSOURI, 


Huntsville, 19. Big Lick, Cooper county—R. 
H. Harris, 16. Carthage—J. F. Pinson, 29. 


IOWA. 


Burlington, 20, during January. Muscatine— 
Brother Eberhart, 60 additions, 44 baptized. 
Waterloo, 98 added, 40 of whom by baptism. 
South English, 19; Chequest, 12; Second Mount 
Pleasant Church, near Franklin, 12; Bremen, 
23; Liberty, 37; Davenport, Scott county, 10; 
Marion, Linn county, 18; Lime Grove, Linn 
county, 22; Brighton, Washington county, 30; 
Richmond, Washington county, 35; Danville, 
Des Moines county, 22; Knowville, Marion 
county, 30; Pella, Marion county, 42; Jefferson, 
Henry, 20. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Sacramento—J. L. Shuck, 2 baptized. The in- 
debtedness of the church is nearly all paid off. 
Accessions occur every month. San Francisco.— 
The Christian Recorder has been re-established, 
J. B. Saxton, Editor, assisted by H. Richardson. 
Two places able to sustain, and anxious to ob- 
tain a minister are Vallejo Beniciaand Martinez. 
A Seamen’s Bethel at San Francisco has been de- 
dicated, in which Brother Davis, a Licentiate of 
the Bush Street Church preaches. Oakland—E. 
J. Willis has had occasion to baptize twice 
within two months. Prospects encouraging: 
Petaluma—A. A, Guernsey. Arrangements are 
in progress for the erection of a house of wor- 


ship this Spring. 
Churches Constituted. 


Names. Where. When. Mem. 
Algansee, Branch co., Mich., Mar. 13. 
Barley Hollow, Abington, Pa., 23 
Ist Colporteur Church, N. Y.City,N.Y., 35 


Iowa, Mar. 4, 14 


Edinburgh, 


Meime, Monitowocco., Wis., Mar. 6, 19 
Mobile, (name notgiven,) Ala., | Mar. 26. 
Olid Landmark, Ash co., N. C., Mar. 25. 
Oskaloosa, Mahaska co., Iowa, Il 
Oxford, Marquette co., Wis., Jan. 26, 7 


South English, Keokuk co., Iowa, 14 
So. Waldoborough, Me., Mar. 6, 
Vinton, Benton co., lowa, Mar. 8. 


Church Wovifices Medicated. 


Where. When. Cost. 
Cape May, 2nd church, N.J., Mar. 23 
East Burke, Vt., $4,000, Mar. 27 
Hartford, 1st ch., Conn., Apr. 23 
Mayo, Henry co., Va., 775, Feb. 22 
Petersburg, 2nd church, Va. $4,000. 


New London, Ist church, Conn., 24,000, Mar. 
Schooley’s Mountain, N.J., 3,000, Feb. 27 
Seamen’s Bethel, San Fr’co, Cal., 2,500, Feb. 17 


All the evangelical churches have 
sharedin the w rk. None of them have em- 


@rvinations. 
Names. Where. W hen. 
Chord, John W., Bethel, Owen co., Ind., Mar. 15 
Corey, DD. Bist: 4: Malo, Na 4 Mar. 11. 


Edwards, Wm.. Hammond River, Can., Mar. 25 
Hammeit, Jas., Markham, Can. West. 

Hill, Trenton S., Holly, N. Y., Feb. 26 
Hubbard, Randoiph, Pa. 

Jetireys, Jas, Meime, Monitowoc co, Wis, Mar 6 
Johnson, Julius E., Jackson, Mich., Feb. 20 
Lawson, W. T., Covington co., Ala. 

Tansel, W B, Mace’nia, Bradley co., Ten, Feb 9 
Munger, T.T., Dorchester, Mass. 
Scarborough, M., Mt. Lebanon, La., April 5 
Sturgis, P. G., Mount Moriah, Pa., Mar. 26 


BWeaths of Baptist PAinisters. 


Names. Residences. Time. Age. 


Thornton, Vincent R., Ga., April 4, 51 
Wyckoff, C.P., Weedsport, N. Y., Mar. 5, 89 


SVinisters BHee’d from other Menonli's. 


Names. Residence. Denom. 
Mansel, W. B., Bradley co., Tenn., Reformers. 


Clerical Memobals and Settlements. 
Names. Whence. Where. 


Alvis,J. W.,Sistersville, Va., Russell’s Mills, Va. 
Andrews Dudley, Newark, O., Hebron, O. 
Babcock, R, A&FB.S,N Y, Patterson, NJ 
Church, Wm., Otsego, N.Y. 
Cole, R.S., Blufidale, Il. 
Colver, N., Detroit, Mich., Cincinnati, O. 
Conyer, J. B., St. Mary’s O., Liqua, O. 
Cook, EC, Buckingham, N Y, Georgetown, N Y 
Crawley, E. A., Nova Scotia, Cincinnati, O. 
Cuthbert, Lucius, Beaufort, S.C., Aikin, S.C. 
Dudley, ira, Colosse, Hannibal, N. Y. 
Eberhart, A. G., Muscatine, Iowa, Edgington, Il. 
Eddy, H. J., New York, Bloomington, fl. 
Edwards, E. A., South Hampton, N. H. 

Everts, M. M.,Masonville, N. Y., Preston, N.Y. 
Faulkner, J B, Central City, Ill, Richview, Wis. 
Gorham, G. W., Holyoke, Mass. 
Haughwort, P. B., New York, Fall River, Mass. 
Hayen,J.H., . Meadville,Pa., Brimfield, Ill. 
Head, Wm., Cloverport, Ky , Webster, Ky. 
Hervey, G. W., Hudson, N. Y. 

Hill, Isaac N., Albany, N. Y., Bridgeport, Ct- 
Hoben, W.G., St. John, N. B., South Dover, Mas 
Howe,Sereno, Lowell, Mas, E’st Marshfield, Mas 
Keep, W. W., Quincy, Lil, Memphis, Tenn. 
Ladd, he ty for H. M. Society, Weedsport,N Y 

M 


Virginia, I11., 


Lyons, , Milestown, Pa., Columbus, N. J. 
Manning, M. C., Adams, N. Y. 
Mills, E., Frewsburg, N. Y., Westfield, N. Y. 
Mitchell, Thos., Springfield, Pa., Troy, Pa. 
Monroe, W. Y., Lexington, Graham, Ind. 
Morris, J. R., Warrenham, Pa., Orangeville, Pa. 
Olcott, J. B., Freeport, Springfield, Ill. 
Parke, F. J. Hinsdale, Mass. 
Parker, J., Perry, Lakeco, O., N Sewickley, Pa. 
Parker, J W, D D, Cam’e, Newton Centre, Mas 
Parmalee, D. S., Union ch., N. Y. City. 

Penny, T. J., Saltzburg, Pa., Strattonsville, Pa. 
Pitman, J. B., Medina, N. Y. 
Pratt, A., Chesterville,O. Fredericktown, O. 
Purinton, D. B., Ringwood, Va., Smithfield, Pa. 
Read,H W.,Albuquerque,N Me’co,Delavan, Wis 
Richardson, J.G., | Newburyport, Mass. 
See J.D Lancaster, Ky. 
Smith, R. A., Norristown, Pa. 

Spear, F, Gainesville, N Y, Kite River,Ogle co,I] 
Thompson, Beckman, N. Y., _ Milton, Conn. 
Trickett, J, Passayunk, N J, Allowaystown, NJ: 
Virgil, A., Durhamsville, N. Y. 

Wilcox, A. J.. Holland, Pa., Villanora, N. Y. 
Wilkins, W., Meck’g, N Y, Summer Hill, N Y 
Williams, C. C., Plainfield, N. J. 

Williams, J B, Huntingdon, Pa, Mill Creek, Pa. 
Williams, S., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wilson, R. J., Stonington, Ct., Elmira, N Y. 
Worth, Edmund, Fisherville, N. H. 
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Was Sohn Boward a Aaptist? 


T is quite true that Mr. John Howard, 
| the philanthropist, ‘belonged to the 
Baptist denomination ;” the very indi- 
vidual of whom Mr. Edmund Burke 
said: “I cannot name this gentleman 
without remarking that his labors and 
writings have done much to open the 
eyes and hearts of all mankind. He has 
visited all Europe—not to survey the 
sumptuousness of palaces or the stateli- 
ness of temples, but to dive into the 
depths of dungeons, to plunge into the 
infection of hospitals, to survey the man- 
sions of sorrow and pain; to take the 
guage and dimensions of misery, depres- 
sion, and contempt; to remember the 
forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to 
visit the forsaken, and compare and col- 
late the distresses of all men in all coun- 
tries. The plan is original; it is as full 
of genius as of humanity. It was a 
voyage of discovery ; a circumnavigation 
of charity.” 

The circumnavigator of charity was a 
member of the Baptist church assembling 
at Little Wild Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, which was long presided 
over by the excellent Stennetts. 

Dr. Samuel Stennett preached Mr. 
Howard’s funeral sermon on March 21st, 
1790. The text is Acts x: 88: “ He 
went about doing good.” The preacher 
observes: ‘ To raise a monument to the 
memory of Howard is not my object. It 
does not require it, nor am I equal to 
the service. The obligations, however, 
I owe to his friendship and your edifica- 
tion, will not allow me to be silent, His 


Oe 


benevolent regards to this Christian So- 
ciety, his regular attendance with us for 
many years past, as opportunity per- 
mitted ; the satisfaction he expressed in 
the word here preached, and the partic- 
ular share I had in his affectionate esteem, 
are all considerations which will, I hope, 
secure me from the imputation of vanity 
in thus taking notice of so public a char- 
acter.” 

“Fle was a firm believer of divine 
revelation. Nor was he ashamed of 
those truths he heard stated, explained 
and enforced in this place. He had made 
up his mind, as he said, upon his reli- 
gious sentiments, and was not to be 
moved from his steadfastness by novel 
opinions obtruded on the world. Nor did 
he content himself with a bare profession 
of these divine truths. He entered into 
the spirit of the gospel, felt its power, 
and tasted its sweetness. You know, 
my friends, with what seriousness and 
devotion he attended, for a long course 
of years, on the worship of God among 
us. It would be scarce decent for me to 
repeat the affectionate things he says, in a 
letter to me from a remote part of the 
world, respecting the satisfaction and 
pleasure he had in the religious exer- 
cises of this place. J shall, however, be 
excused if I just observe, that his hours 
of religious retirement, whether on land 


or at sea, were employed in reviewing 
the notes he had taken of sermons de- 
livered here. ‘And these,’ he adds, ‘are 
my songs in the house of my pilgrimage. 
Oh, sir, how many Sabbaths have I ar- 
dently longed to spend in Wild Street! 
God in Christ is my rock, the portion of 
my soul,’” 
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Snetess of the Garly Baptists in 
Virginia, 

USTLY has Dr. Semple said, in his 

“History of the Virginia Baptists,” 
that the preaching of our ministers, 
about the middle of the last century, and 
soon after the denomination became 
known in the State, “ was attended with 
the most extraordinary success.” Mr. 
Baker, for instance, originated some eight 
or ten churches on the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia and Maryland, and as many 
more between Richmond and Hampton, 
and Mr. Walker about sixteen in Notto- 
way and neighboring counties. Other 
preachers all over the State, were not 
much less successful than these. Peculiar 
causes must have combined to produce 
this unusual result, Zo inquire into 
these causes is the olject of the present 
article. 

The first I shall mention, beyond the 
great. truths which they preached, and 
the direct blessing of God upon their 
promulgation, is, as I think, found in the 
peculiar character of the people to whom 
they preached. 

From the great world around them, 
they were in those days completely iso- 
lated. Widely scattered in their deep 
forests, among their hills, and upon their 
broad plains, they were compelled to 
think and act for themselves, upon all 
subjects. ‘This independent thought and 
action necessarily extended itself to reli- 
gion. With their Bibles in their hands, 
and little else in the form of literature, 
scientific or theological, they were pre- 
pared to weigh well and candidly its 
teachings. Overawed by no dominant 
public opinion, and generally uninflu- 
enced by religious prejudices, when the 
doctrines of the gospel were presented, 
as preached by our fathers, and their 
hearts were touched by the Holy Spirit, 
they boldy embraced them, and subse- 
quently cherished them joyfully, because 
they commended themselves to their 
judgment, as the plain and obvious 
truths revealed in the Word of God. 


Another cause of their very great suc- 
eess may be seen in the character and 
proceedings of the established church. 

Her arrogant pretensions and perse- 
cuting spirit had disgusted nearly all, 
who were not blind partisans. In this 
way she became to the masses exceed- 
ingly repulsive. She was also deeply 
implicated in irreligion. ‘The loose and 
immoral deportment of her clergy,” says 
Dr. Semple—Hist. Vir. Bap., pp. 25, 
26—‘‘ was such, that the people were 
left almost wholly destitute of even the 
shadow of religion. They had, indeed, 
some of its forms of worship, but the 
essential principles of christianity were 
not only not understood among them, 
but by many never heard of.” What 
must have been the moral bearing of 
men, in regard to whom the legislature 
thought it necessary to adopt such laws 
as that of 1776, as follows: “ Be it fur- 
ther enacted by this grand Assembly, 
and by the authority thereof, that such 
ministers as shall become notoriously 
scandalous, by drunkenness, swearing, 
fornication, or other heinous or crying 
sins, and shall be thereof lawfully con- 
victed, shall for every such their heinous 
crime and wickedness, the first time, 
forfeit to the parish or parishes wherein 
he or they so offending shall be beneficed, 
the one-half of one year’s salary, and 
dues; and the same for a second time he 
shall be convicted. And if any minister, 
officiating in any parish, shall be three 
times convicted of any such heinous 
crime and wickedness before mentioned, 
that he be forever hereafter made inca- 
pable of officiating in any office or min- 
isterial function, in any parish in the 
colony.” —Hening’s Stat., vel. 1, p. 884. 
But the indignation of the masses was 
complete, when, on the breaking out of 
the revolution, nearly all “the State 
clergy” proved themselves tories, rene- 
gades, traitors to the Commonwealth, 
and not a few fled for an asylum to the 
bosom of the mother country. The 
Baptists were men of the greatest hu- 
mility and most exemplary piety. They 
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were unyielding patriots. Not one of 
them ever was known to desert the 
cause of freedom. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that patriotic citizens, while 
they turned away from the parish 
churches with loathing, on account of 
the arrogance, the irreligion, and the 
toryism of their ministers, heard the fer- 
vid discourses of our brethren with great 
respect and kindness. 


Yet another cause of their success was 
the consonance between their doctrines 
on political subjects, and the spirit of 
liberty which had then taken full pos- 
session of the great heart of Virginia. 


The most striking Baptist doctrines 
on political subjects, teach that the 
Church and the State are entirely sepa- 
rate organizations, and that neither can 
legislate for the other; that perfect free- 
dom of conscience and worship is the 
inalienable right of all men, and out of 
these views grew, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the doctrine that every citizen is 
entitled to free and equal protection, by 
the government under which he lives, of 
all his privileges, social, political and re- 
ligicus. No State, which does not em- 
brace these doctrines, ever can be really 
free. To these truths, the progress of 
events had opened the eyes of the people 
of Virginia. The time of their triumph 
had come. Our ministers proclaimed 
them boldly; the people received them 
with delight; they ranged themselves by 
thousands on the side of the Baptists. 

The great success of our Virginia fa- 
thers was, however, due, under God, still 
more to the peculiar character of their 
preaching. 

Never was there a ministry more per- 
fectly adapted to the age in which they 
lived, and the people among whom they 
labored. They were themselves mostly 
selected from the masses. Their ser- 
mons, however learned or unlearned the 
preacher, and whatever the text, were 
in nearly all instances constructed upon 
about the same model. They first pre- 
sented with great clearness and sim- 
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plicity, the ruined and lost conditicn of 
men by nature; the depravity of the 
human heart, and the impossibility of 
deliverance from sin, its power, its guilt, 
its punishment, by the law, by ordi- 
nances, or by any works of merit what- 
ever. Having thus prepared the minds 
of their hearers, they next depicted 
vividly the’ way of salvation through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. An explanation fol- 
lowed, of the manner in which that sal- 
vation is personally applied by the work 
of the Holy Spirit, accompanied always 
by repentance of sin, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. They now recounted 
the mental phenomena attendant upon a 
change of heart, with the temptations, 
trials and encouragements characteristic 
of true christian experience. They 
closed by an earnest appeal to sinners, 
to accept the great salvation. Every 
sermon went directly to the heart. Mul- 
titudes heard, believed, obeyed, and re- 
joiced, 

With all these causes, concurred the 
measures adopted by the rulers of the 
colony, to arrest the progress of Baptist 
principles. | 


The magistrates in all the counties, 
directed and impelled by “the State 
clergy,” and the more zealous friends of 
Episcopacy, ccmmenced a relentless an- 
noyance of the people, and a heartless 
persecution of the ministers of our 
churches. Assessments and fines were 
imposed; meetings were disturbed and 
dispersed ; pastors were arrested, drag- 
ged before the courts, browbeaten, in- 
sulted, and ignominiously punished! 
And who were the men thus harrassed 
and maltreated? In social position, in- 
telligence, wealth and general respecta- 
bility, they were in no way inferior, and 
in morals and uprightness they were 
greatly superior to their assailants. Pub- 
lic sentiment, when awakened to the 
subject, sympathized with the Baptists, 
and indignantly frowned upon _ those 
supercilious officials, who, because they 
happened to be 
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‘‘ Clothed with a little brief authority, 
Cut such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep.” 

These mainly were the causes of the 
great success at the time referred to, of 
our Virginia fathers. And besides, every 
man then did his duty. No minister, 
no Christian, was idle or indifferent. 
They all labored faithfully, traveling in- 
cessantly throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. The fields were 
white to the harvest, and everywhere 
their ministry was attended with bles- 
sings most extraordinary. The enthu- 
siasin with which all their converts— 
among whom arose at once very many 
able preachers—engaged in the work, 
must ever be matter of amazement; and 
the rapidity with which the message of 
salvation was transmitted from neigh- 
borhood to neighborhood, cannot be bet- 
ter described than in the energetic lan- 
guage of Aischylus, in which he describes 
the beacon fires that announced the fall 
of Troy: 


“‘ From watch to watch it leaped, that light, 
As a rider rode the flame.”’ 


H. 


The Power of the Aaptist Dulpit: 
How can it be Increased ? 


N discussing this subject, two points 
| present themselves: 1st—What is the 
nature of the theological instruction de- 
manded by the wants of the denomina- 
tion ? and 2d—What are the means by 
which that demand can be supplied ? 

J. The nature of the 
needed. 

We need scholarship of the highest 
order. It has ever been the tendency 
among us to rely too much upon the 
mere strength of our principles. “‘ Truth 
is great and must prevail,” is a maxim 
which seems to have taken possession of 
our minds, to the exclusion of others of 
equal value; and this truth, like all oth- 
ers, if severed from its connections, is apt 
to mislead. It is equally certain that, if 
truth prevails, it will be in consequence 


instruction 


of the use of means; and, as in every 
other case, the nature of the means must 
correspond to tne nature of the object to 
be effected. Now, the object in this case 
is to meet the tremendous array of talent 
and learning brought to bear by our 
Pedo-Baptist brethren, as well as by 
neologists, skeptical geologists, ethnolo- 
gists, and open infidels, against one or 
more of the truths of God’s Word. It 
is folly to conceal from ourselves the 
fact, that the Pedo-Baptist and skeptical 
world combine a prodigious amount of 
erudition and intellectual power, all 
which is engaged in subverting princi- 
ples which we hold most dear. Now 
how is this hostile force to be met, and 
deprived of its energy? Can it be done 
by half-educated men, or by anything 
but scholarship such as the world can- 
not surpass? Be it remembered, too, 
that our object is not merely to silence 
the learned who oppose us, so that they 
shall oppose us no more; that is less 
than haif of what the Providence of God 
has imposed on us: the object is to bring 
over that scholarship to our side, and 
make its mighty energies as active in 
promulgating the truth as they now are 
in subverting it. Now, what means are 
natural, proper and adequate to such an 
undertaking as this ? 

Shall we send pious, but meagerly 
educated men to exhort the learned to 
embrace Baptist principles? It would 
be just as well to attempt to exhort a 
man into a knowledge of mathematics. 
Nothing but learning can meet learning. 
True, God may choose the weak things 
of this world to confound the mighty. 
But we are speaking as human beings of 
human operations. The question is not 
what God may do, but what we ought to 
do. In our battles for truth, we must 
use weapons at least as potent as those 
used by our adversaries, otherwise we 
may expect nothing but defeat; and if 
there is anything more potent in the 
spread of religion than learning, it has 
not yet been discovered. Knowledge is 
power; and if men without it combat 
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men with it, they are like poor Indians, 
who with bows and arrows would attack 
the artillery of Waterloo or Sebastopol. 

Not only must our weapons be similar 
in kind to those of our opponents; they 
must be equal in power. We must 
have gun for gun, calibre for calibre. If 
their guns are of longer range than ours 
and of heavier metal, our petty dis- 
charges will only amuse them while they 
demolish us at their leisure. 

But while our necessities demand the 
highest grade of scholarship that the 
world can* produce, it is equally clear 
that we are still more urgently pressed 
for education of a very different, and of 
an inferior order. The possession of 
heavy ordnance dces not render sabres, 
and muskets, and rifles useless. On the 
contrary, the great body of the troops 
must be armed with these lighter and 
more portable weapons, which can te 
brought to bear in many a spot, and on 
many a mark, where the great guns can 
never reach. We need profoundly 
learned men ; we shall never conquer the 
world until we have them; but we need 
in still greater degree, men of inferior 
power, but greater in number, on whom 
at last the brunt of the battle, and most 
of the hard fighting must devolve. We 
wish to operate not only on the learned, 
but also on the masses. For this pur- 
pose, we need men sufficiently above the 
million to instruct them, and yet not so 
far above them as to sever mutual sym- 
pathy. Hitherto, our denominational tri- 
umphs have been achieved almost entirely 
by this class of men; and probably there 
will not be a period for hundreds of 
years to come, when these very men wi!l 
not, after all, be the main dependence 
for the spread of Baptist principles—for 
the spread of the gospel. 

Our great object, then, should be, to 
increase the number and the efficiency of 
this division of our forces. Many are 
pressing into the ranks, who are totally 
unqualified for even this lowest branch 
of the service, while many others (supe- 
rior to these) conscious of their own lack 


of qualification, are prevented, much to 
their own grief, from enlisting. Thus is 
our strong arm deprived of its bone and 
sinew. Our most successful preachers 
have for the most part, been those who 
had no other mental qualifications thay 
those which aman of common sense, and 
tolerable acquaintance with the English 
language, may acquire during the exer- 
cise of his ministry, without aid from 
colleges or teachers. If the experience 
of the past should be any guide for the 
future, we shonld endeavor to raise all 
the rank and file of our present and 
future ministry to this level. 

Two objects, then, are before us: 
First, to put some of our ministry in the 
very front rank of the world’s scholar- 
ship; and secondly, to raise all the 
remainder to such degrees of scholarship 
as may be attainable—the lowest not 
being beneath the standard of those who 
have been described ag “our most suc- 
cessful preachers.” Now can these two 
several objects be accomplished in one 
institution of learning? Manifestly not. 
For in the first place, no one institution 
could be accessible to so many students , 
and even if it were, the kind of instruc- 
tion intended for the higher class of 
these students would be useless to the 
remuinder. Moreover, such a fusion 
would not be agreeable to the parties 
themselves. The one class would feel 
that the institution was deprived of its 
eclat by the presence of the other ; while 
these again would be jealous of the 
former. Such is the weakness of human 
nature, 

One institution of the highest grade 
would be fully as much as the Southern 
States could supply with either money, 
men or students; and it is the opinion of 
the writer, that any attempt in this 
direction at the present time would be 
very small in its beginnings, and with 
all our best efforts in its behalf, would 
fall far short, in point of merit, of many 
institutions that now exist. In order to 
meet the educational wants of the great 
body of our rising ministry, there ought 
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to be an institution in every State, 
where just such instruction might be 
imparted as this class of students would 
call for, be it more or less. One profes- 
sor in each of these seminaries, or at 
Jost two, would probably suffice for the 
present, at least. The great question is, 
how shall ¢hese institutions be con- 
ducted ? 

These, we can amply supply with 
money, with men, and with students. 
These are to do the great part of the 
work in elevating our active, working 
preachers, and through them the mass 
of the denomination. ) 

When we wish to select an instrument 
with which to operate on a certain ma- 
terial, we must first examine the nature 
of the material, and then select an 
instrument to correspond. Thus wood, 
marble or iron would each require dif- 
ferent utensils: or if the human body 
were to be operated upon, certain other 
instruments—such as drugs, if in sick- 
ness, or food, if in health—would be 
chosen; or if the human mind be the 
object, still other instrumentalities would 
be employed, and these instrumentalities 
would again vary, according to the ma- 
turity and other accidents of the mind to 
be operated on. 

Now, what is the material to be acted 
on in the present case? It consists of 
men, mostly between the ages of twenty 
and thirty-five, mostly married men, 
mostly poor, mostly of very imperfect 
education or none at all, and mostly (it 
is to be hoped) willing to avail them- 
selves of all practicable means of mental 
improvement. 

Now, what are the wants of these 
men? Shall we offer them instruction 
in Latin, and Greck, and Mathematics, 
and Chemistry, and Natural Philosophy, 
and the usual round of scientific and 
literary education? This is merely to 
tantalize them. They have no time for 
these things. Their children cry for 
bread. Or if they have no families, they 
are disheartened in view of this range of 
mountains. Moreover they wisely ask, 
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“what good will it do?” How often we 
hear them say, “I want to preach—but 
I know not either what to preach, or 
how to preach, What good will a smat- 
tering of Latin and Mathematics do me? 
I do not want to read Horace, I want to 
learn how to use my Bible.” -It is in 
vain to tell him that classic and scientific 
studies increase mental power and disci- 
pline. The effect of such discipline is 
too indirect, and too long coming, to sat- 
isfy his wants. He has neither time nor 
inclination to pursue this circuitous 
route to ministerial efficiency. He be- 
lieves, and he believes wisely, that the 
same amount of energy expended in a 
different direction would do him more 
good. He wants something practical, 
and something immediate. He wants to 
learn at once what to preach, and how to 
preach. It is in vain to tell him that we 
have theological schools where these 
things are taught. True, we have 
schools, but of what use are they ? How 
many of our rising ministry do they 
benefit? Comparatively very few. The 
reason is that they are not adapted to 
effect the object they propose, and con- 
sequently do not effect the object. 

The few who want the most thorough 
instruction (if any such there be) are not 
to be satisfied with the meagre opportu~ 
nities which these schools afford; and 
the many, who want practical instruc- 
tion such as may be speedily obtained 
and immediately used, are kept away, 
because this kind of instruction is not 
imparted in those schools; and even if it 
were, their pretensions are such, that in 
order to enter them, one must have made 
attainments equivalent to graduation in 
college. Thus the theological school is 
situated on top of an eminence which it 
would take an ordinary Baptist minister 
five or ten years to climb, It might as 
well be in the moon. If we were to 
rear boys for the ministry without any 
regard to their character or inclinations, 
as has been practised by some, then our 
present programme of education could 
be with comparative ease carried out. 
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Th fact, owr present system probably had 
its rise in this practice. We have gained 
but little in attempting to practise 
things incompatible with our faith. For 
the most part, among Baptists, a man 
does not realize his call to the ministry 
till he is twenty-five or thirty years old, 
and for the most part, as already said, 
those who enter our ministry have little 
or no education. Is such a man (per- 
haps with a family on his hands,) to be 
expected to take a seven or ten years’ 
course preparatory to entering a theolo- 
gical school, in which a three years’ 
course lies still beyond him? The idea 
is preposterous. Yet this is the very 
regimen that all our institutions pro- 
pose; and the fact that they are almost 
unpatronized, shows that, as to the great 
mass of the preaching fraternity, they 
might as well not exist. 


II. As to the means by which the 
demand for education is to be supplied, 
the writer submits the following 


PLAN. 


1. In order to establish a school 
where the highest order of scholarship 
can be attained, let a certain location be 
selected, the city of for, exam- 
ple, and at that location let each of our 
existing institutions support one theolo- 
gical professor. It is believed that sev- 
eral, at least, if not all our present 
schools, could do this without violating 
their respective charters, either in letter 
or spirit. Four professors might be suf- 
ficient for a beginning. The sum of at 
least $50,000 should be raised by pri- 
vate subscription for a library, $40,000 
of which should be expended at orice, 
and the remaining $10,000 invested 
securely, and the interest applied to the 
increase of the library in all time to 
come. The further sum of $15,000 
would be amply sufficient for buildings. 
Nothing more would be needed than a 
plain house with six or eight rooms, one 
of which (for the library) should be 
large; the others might be of ordinary 
size. Dormitories, &ec., ‘sreout of the 


question. An institution of this kind 
would in time, at least, if not at once, 
meet all our demands for enlarged edu- 
cation. Should the proposed plan be 


found on proper inquiry to be impracti- 


cable, it is the opinion of the writer that 


‘the project of a great.central theological 


school had better, for the present, be 
abandoned. 

2. But by far more important than 
any such school, isa plan for placing 
what may be called marketable instruc- 
tion within the reach of the many. 
This the writer thinks may be done, and 
done effectually, and almost without 
effort. We have already a number of 
theological schools, in all of which grad- 
uation in college, or its highest equiva- 
lent, is a requisite to admission, nomi- 
nally, at least, if not practically, and the 
fact that it is even nominally so, breaks 
the charm and spoils their power. Let 
this theory be abandoned. Let the qual- 
ifications for admission into these schools 
be no more than those requisite to enter 
the Freshman class in ordinary colleges, 
with the classics omitted. Let this fact 
be industriously advertised. Let the 
course of study be adapted to the wants 
of each student, but consist mainly, and 
for the most part, solely of two things— 
Systematic Theology and the art of 
Preaching. Let Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Biblical Criticism, Ecclesiastical History, 
Patristic Theology, &c.,asa general rule, 
be eschewed. If a student having some 
knowledge of Greek wished to inform 
himself a little more, he might do so 
under the instruction of the professor. 
Or if one had time for it, and inclination 
likewise, he might look into Ecclesiasti- 
cal History or other matters more or 
less, according to circumstances. But 
the great object should be to teach The- 


ology and Homilitics, i. ¢., what to preach 


and how to preach it. Nothing like grad- 
uation should be proposed. Theology 
should be taught not so much from text- 
books, as from the Bible itself. Unin- 
spired writings need not, of course, be 
excluded ; ut as most of our preachers 
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can hope for but limited knowledge of 
books in general, and as the Bible is to 
be almost their only dependence, they 
should be taught how to use that to the 
best advantage, and how to find in it, 
and prove by it, the principles of the 
evangelical system. 

Ilomiletics should also be taught not 
so much by books, as by oral instruction 


and daily practice in the structure of 


skeletons, under the directions of the 
professor. The student should be taught 
how to select a text, how to analyse it, 
how to illustrate it, and how to construct 
his thoughts into a discourse; guarding 
against making the text teach what it 
does not teach, and yet fairly exhausting 
all its real teachings, clearly distinguish- 
ing between what is actually taught and 
what is merely inferential. ven a few 
weeks’ daily instruction such as is here 
hinted at, could not fail to make any 
man of ordinary understanding a tolera- 
bly systematic thinker; or to say the 
least, would be quite an improvement on 
the homiletic power of our ordinary min- 
isters. The course of study should be 
comprehended within a longer or shorter 
period, whether weeks, months or years, 
wholly at the option of each student. 
Some might attend regularly from the 
beginning to the end of their course; 
and some might attend a few weeks or 
months (say in the winter) for several 
years in succession. In short, let it be 
understood that each student can come 
and go when he pleases, and during his 
attendance, study what he wants to 
learn, and nothing else. A library of 
moderate size at each of these semina- 
ries would be sufficient. No small benefit 
would accrue if the students were taught 
what to read, and how to investigate. 
They should be made acquainted with 
the ordinary sources and means of infor- 
mation, and should have some general 
knowledge of the more important theo- 
logical works, Even six. months’ in- 
struction such as has been described 
would in a few years make an immense 


difference in the average intelligence of 


our ministers and people. If there were 
such an institution in every State, there 
is reason to believe that many hundreds 
would avail themselves of their advan- 
tage who would otherwise not enter the 
ministry at all, or having entered it, 
would live and die utterly uninstructed. 
If this supposition even approximate 
the truth, it is perhaps not too much to 
presume that a sufficient number of such 
seminaries would do more to increase the 
average power of the Baptist pulpit than 
any other instrumentality that could be 
used. 

The writer believes that a school of 
this kind in each of the Southern States 
would be crowded with students, The 
funds, buildings and libraries already on 
hand in most of the States, might be de- 
voted to this purpose. The plan pro- 
posed calls for no money; it only suggests 
a change in the theory of education. 
The writer also believes that one great 
school of high order might be sustained 
at a point agreed upon. The plan pro- 
posed for this requires $65,000 for a 
library and for buildings, but calls forno 
endowment fund, the necessity for this 
being superseded by the endowments of 
existing institutions, each of which, as 
already set forth, would sustain one pro- 
fessor af the central school. 

It is greatly to be desired that both 
the plans suggested be adopted and car- 
ried out; but if either must be dispensed 
with, let it be the central school, which 
would in a measure have to create a de- 
mand, as well as supply jit; and let the 
others in a humbler way supply the de- 
mand that exists. 

“Joun Bunyan.” 

[The foregoing article was prepared 
for, and presented to the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Convention at Augusta, 
Ga. It affords us pleasure to give it 
circulation among the readers of the 
Memorial, as adapted to arouse thought 
on the great subject of which it treats. 
The Convention was a meeting of inter- 
est, and an impulse was given to the 
cause. The question of a Genera] Theo- 


FOR WHAT DID RIDLEY AND LATIMER SUFFER MARTYRDOM? 


logical Seminary at the South seems to 
us only one of time and manner. In 
some way or other, sooner or later, it is 
an indispensable necessity ; and we be- 
lieve it will be realized ere long.—Eb.] 


Hor sohat diy Aidley and Watimer 
gutter AMartordom ¢ 
HE following fine passage is from the 
Rev. J. ©. Miller’s Sermon, entitled 
“The Martyr’s Candle,” commemorative 
. of the Tercentenary of the Martyrdom of 
Ridley and Latimer, preached at Oxford, 
on Tuesday, October 16th, 1855: 

They died as Protestants. Not the 
Protestantism of a mere negation, with 
which we are sometimes taunted. They 
clearly saw and firmly grasped substan- 
tial verities of evangelical truth; but 
were called, in the good providence of 
God, to maintain those verities in direct 
antagonism to Christ-dishonoring error. 

But with solemn interest do we mark 
that this tereentenary of their martyr- 
dom finds this Church of the Reforma- 
tion, and therefore this ancient and 
famous university, engaged in painful 
strife on that same point of the great 
controversy between scriptural and cath- 
olic truth and Romish error, which 
formed the turning point with these 
Oxford martyrs. To the Sacramentarian 
controversy is it that mainly the strength 
of true-hearted English churchmen is 
now directed, in their protest and their 
struggle against Romanizing errors. For 
Christ’s pure doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, for the maintenance of his spiritual 
presence, was it, in truth, that our Rid- 
ley, our Latimer, no less than our Brad- 
ford, died. ‘Christ,’ said the last- 
named, “is present in the sacrament by 
faith, to faith, and in faith, and none 
otherwise.”* 

To this point and to the sacrificial 
character of the mass, had the’studies of 
Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer and Bradford, 
in the Tower, been directed : 

“There they read over the New Tes- 


*Strype’s Mem. Ecoles, anno 1558, o. 28. 
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tament together with great deliberation 
and study, on purpose to see if there 
was anything that might favor that 
popish doctrine of a corporeal presence. 
But after all, they could find no presence 
but a spiritual: nor that the mass was 
any sacrifice for sin. But they found in 
that holy book that the sacrifice of 
Christ upon the cross was perfect, holy 
and good, and that God did require 
none other, nor that it should be ever 
done again.” 

To this the questions proposed to the 
three prelates at Oxford had been con- 
fined, 

Emphatically, then, for the pure doc- 
trine of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was it that these fires were, as 
on this day, kindled—that doctrine 
which, blessed be God! vet stands in 
all its sinple purity and integrity in the 
formularies and the articles of our 
church. Christ present to his own 
people in the supper, but not in the 
substance of the elements; these ele- 
ments, as to their material substance, 
utterly and absolutely unchanged by 
any priestly consecration or divine in- 
terposition; but “to such as rightly, 
worthily, and with faith receive the 
same, the bread which we break,” “a 
partaking of the body of Christ; and 
likewise the cup of blessing,” “a par- 
taking of the blood of Christ ”—that 
“body of Christ given, taken and eaten, 
in the supper, only after a heavenly and 
spiritual manner. And the mean where- 
by the body of Christ is received and 
eaten in the supper—faith.” 

In contending for this doctrine, we 
contend for that which is emphatically 
a doctrine of the Reformation. The 
battle which we are now, after three 
hundred years, called upon to renew, is 
emphatically the battle of the Reforma- 
tion. The more painful, but not the 
less incumbent, because we have to fight 
it within the hosom of our Reformed 
Church. But in such a conflict—a con- 
flict for truth so vital—we may “know” 
“no man after the flesh.” Our Oxford 
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martyrs well discerned the momentous 
bearing of this truth—they well dis- 
cerned that the antagonistic error of any 
other than a spiritual presence to the 
soul of the true believer, was so capital 
a point in Rome’s other gospel, that for 
this truth they were tortured, ‘‘ not ac- 
cepting deliverance.” Let this truth be 
dimmed or darkened, and the candle of 
God’s truth, though never to be put out 
in our world, amid all the blasts of earth 
or hell, shall speedily be removed from 
our own church’s candlestick, and our 
glory be departed. For this testimony 
our martyrs died. . 

And stand we here this day wantonly 
and uncharitably to re-open a quarrel 
with a church which drank their blood, 
and, after the lapse of three hundred 
years, to rekindle the spirit of enmity 
against her for a crime better forgiven 
and forgotten? Or, in laying at her 
door the charge of blood-guiltiness, do 
we ignore the fact that not in Mary’s 
reign only, but in Elizabeth’s, religious 
persecution was pursued, and that nei- 
ther by a Calvin or a Cromwell, by Pro. 
testant Churchman or by Puritan, were 
the true principles of religious liberty 
understood? _ Nothing of all this do we 
forget: nothing of all this do we ignore. 
But upon us—upon churchman and 
puritan—a fuller light has dawned. We 
have cut off, in this matter, the entail of 
our father’s sins. Has Rome repented ? 
Has Rome changed? Which of her 
claims has she withdrawn or modified ? 
Which of her dogmas has she renounced ? 
Which of her canons has she rescinded ? 
Her claim to-day is what her claim was 
three hundred years ago: ‘“ Mother and 
mistress of all the churches ;” her bishop 
Christ’s vicegerent ; without her pale no 
salvation. Holds she not at this moment 
that heresy is punishable with death; 
that the secular arm is to be called in to 
execute the sentence of the spiritual 
power? Her creed and claims necessi- 
tate persecution. By this she is bound 
to persecute, Toleration becomes fla- 
grant inconsistency ; nay, more, unchar- 


itableness to man and unfaithfulness to 
God, 

Yes, the church which gave Rogers, 
and Hooper, and Rowland Taylor, and 
Bradford, and Latimer, and Ridley, and 
Cranmer to the flames, is the church 
with which we have to do. Toshut our 
eyes to this fact is infatuation the most 
mischievous, madness the most perilous. 
Eventful have been the three hundred 
years which have rolled away since these 
heroes of Christ’s church militant thus 
fell beneath her rage. ‘To every corner 
under heaven have they brought change. 
Nations have been added to Christen- 
dom—commerce hath knit the family of 
man together in an all but universal 
brotherhood—discoveries the most mo- 
mentous, inventions the most marvelous, 
have changed the face of the civilized 
world; and could Ridley and Latimer, 
and others of that “noble army,” be 
clothed awhile in their mortal bodies and 
revisit this earth, amid what changes 
would they stand! But one thing would 
they find unchanged—save in the addi- 
tion of a new dogma of falsehood— 
Roms. ‘The Rome of the nineteenth 
century, the Rome of the sixteenth— 
false, idolatrous, cruel; and if drinking 
less of “‘ the blood of the saints and of 
the martyrs of Jesus,” drinking less, not 
because her thirst is slaked, but because 
her hand is fettered. 

Brethren, of all the cant of the days 
in which we live, be it in politics or in 
religion, in senate or pulpit, on the plat- 
form, at the hustings or through the 
press, what cant so nauseous as the cant 
of liberalism on the lips of Rome? The 
Romanist who tells us, “I would burn 
you if I could,” we understand; and for 
the intelligence of his principles, for his 
honesty, and for his candor, we respect 
him. But the man who prates of liber- 
ralism and toleration and liberty, while 
yet he owes allegiance toa church whose 
pretensions and whose principles bind 
her, if consistent, to persecute—him we 
regard as ignorant of the first principle 
of the church to which he trusts, or 
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recoil from his protestations as from a 
Judas’ kiss. 

But while yet we linger on “ the word 
of their testimony,” there come crowd- 
ing on us remembrances to which, how- 
ever intensely painful, utterance must 
on this day be given. In Oxford was it 
that “the word of their testimony” was 
uttered. Yon college walls re-echoed 
that sentence, than which none other 
uninspired watchword thrills more deep- 
_ ly through the heart of every son of the 
Reformation. In Oxford’s streets was 
the martyr’s candle lighted. And in 
Oxford was it that the conspiracy was 
formed to falsify the martyr’s prophecy, 
to put out that candle, to ‘‘ UNPROTEST- 
ANTIZE” this church and realm. By 
Oxford’s sons has the Reformation been 
vilified, and with Oxford’s precious and 
blessed name must that movement stand 
connected upon the page of history, 
which has done Rome’s work more effi- 
ciently in our midst, than Rome’s most 
untiring energies or Rome’s most inso- 
lent aggressions. The thought of those 
who have gone out from us, bewitched 
by Rome’s spell, and who are now 
drinking of the cup of her sorceries, is 
too intimately entwined with the fond 
and mournful memories of many hearts 
—with companionships once sweet, and 
ties once precious—to permit that our 
stern protest against their apostacy be 
tinged with personal bitterness or revil- 
ing. 

Friends and pupils—where are-they ? 
We marvel at the fearful power of 
Rome’s influence over the moral sense, 
which, in some cases, retarded their de- 
fection; in some, we fear, retained them 
to do Rome’s work awhile in our midst, 
while ministering at our altars and eat- 
ing of our bread. To think of such 
men—idolaters, Virgin-worshipers, be- 
lievers in transubstantiation and in pur- 
gatory, votaries of a church which has 
endorsed winking pictures and a holy 
coat!—our tears for them are mingled 
with our fears for our own steadfastness: 
“Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe!” 
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Aersecution of Gnoglisy Baptists. 

N interesting work has been re- 

cently published in England with 
the following title: “Tue History or 
THE Mrpranp Association of the Bap< 
tist Churches, from its Rise in the year 
1655 to 1855; with a Succinct Account 
of its Annual Meetings, and a Table of 
Chronological Events; several Ancient 
Letters to the Churches, including one 
from the Rev. 8. Pearce of Birmingham; 
with the Confession of Faith of 1689; 
also an Essay on Creeds. By William 
Stokes.” , 

From some extracts given by the Bap- 
tist Reporter, (London) we extract the 
following: 

‘Soon after the death of the Protector, 
in 1658, the condition of nonconformists 
generally, and that of Baptists in par- 
ticular, became dark and distressing to a 
fearful degree. As one consequence, the 
meetings of this Association were dis- 
continued, or held in great secresy, until 
the year 1690, during most of which 
period it was scarcely safe for the minis- 
ter of any nonconforming body to appear 
abroad, and little was left them but to 
retire and to mourn in silence over the 
desolations of Zion. In 1660 Charles IT. 
landed, and he lost no time in following 
up the deeds which his fawning para- 
sites had already began to perpetrate; 
for in that year John Bunyan was im- 
prisoned. In 1662 the Act of Uniformity 
passed, and two thousand of the most 
godly ministers were driven from the 
Establishment, to encounter poverty, a 
dungeon, or death itself, rather than 
conform to a human ritual, which pro- 
testant popery had determined to im- 
pose. In 1664 the Conventicle Act 
passed, and in 1665 the Five Mile Act 
also became law, which, after a conside- 
rable interval, was followed by a more 
stringent Conventicle Act, and by the 
odious Test Act. Determined, if possi- 
ble, to crush the last remains of religious 
liberty in the kingdom, a dissolute mon- 
arch, leagued with an unprincipled and 
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merciless hierarchy, made hateful haste 
to warp the British constitution into an 
approval of their cruel purpose, that 
they might the more effectually accom- 
plish their wicked projects in the solemn 
name of law. The meetings for divine 
worship were either broken up alto- 
gether, or exposed continually to the 
intrusion of gangs of low and vulgar 
informers, and of petty and heartless 
officials, who took brutal delight in car- 
rying out to the very letter the perse- 
cuting designs of a licentious court.— 
Between the year 1660 and 1688, it is a 
well authenticated fact that 60,000 non- 
conformists were incarcerated by the re- 
ligious despotism of the day, about 5000 
of whom actually died in prison; and 
that the loss of property to that injured 
body of men, occasioned by fines, con- 
fiscations, and other legalized modes of 
robbery, amounted, according to Neal, 
to between twelve and fourteen millions 
sterling.” : 

* About the year 1664 they were 
taken at their meeting (at Hook Norton) 
and carried to the castle at Oxford. At 
another time they were sent to Witney 
gaol. Mr. Wilmot (the pastor) was 
fined £20, for which all his goods were 
seized. They not finding enough on the 
premises to satisfy them, seized upon 
the goods of Mr. Humphrey Gillet, a 
woolman, who was taken at the same 
meeting with him. Mr. Wilmot’s fa- 
ther, a zealous churchman, went to Sir 
Thomas Pennystone, the justice who 
committed him, and desired him to re- 
lease his son. The justice replied, he 
should rot in jail. Says. Mr. Wilmot 
another justice has said the same, but he 
is now dead. Though he be dead, re- 
plied Sir Thomas, yet his work shall not 
die. Mr. Thorpe, the gaoler at Oxford, 
was very severe. He would not permit 
them to pray together; and if they 
craved but a blessing on theic meat he 
would come in a great rage and disturb 
them, saying, ‘What, are you preaching 
over your victuals?” The goods of Mr, 
Wilmot, who had been imprisoned twice, 


in Oxford gaol, were carried to Chipping 
Norton, and there publicly cried for sale 
on several market days, but none would 
bid for them. Then they were* carried 
to Swansford, to one of the informer’s 
houses, who could make no money of 
them; in the end they brought them 
again to Hook Norton, and proclaimed 
there, that if any one would lay down 
twenty shillings they should have them 
all. A friend of Mr. Wilmot’s did so, 
and he had all his goods again. When 
Mr. Wilmot was released from Witney 
gaol they excommunicated him, and 
several writs were issued out against 
him. But he, being informed of them, 
absconded, and so escaped their hands. 
Mr. Eccles, the pastor of the Bromsgrove 
church, was also a severe sufferer, being 
greatly abused, and put into a dungeon 
in Worcester gaol. And here he might 
have lain, had not his Divine Master 
raised him upa friend in Mr. Swift, who 
was one of the county members for 
Worcester. To the honor of this gen- 
tleman be it recorded, that he was not 
ashamed of the cause of an imprisoned 
Baptist minister, but stood bound for 
him in one thousand pounds in order to 
procure his liberty. This persecution 
continued, with a slight interruption in 
1687, to the year of the glorious revolu- 
tion, 1688, when, by the abdication of 
James II., the ascent to the throne of 
Wiiliam of Orange, and the speedy pass- 
ing of the Toleration Act, religious lib- 
erty was once more restored to this 
unhappy kingdom. Of this gratifying 
change in their favor the Baptists were 
among the first to take advantage, and 
in 1689 they met in London to consider 
the condition of the denomination, and 
to decide on plans that might restore it 
to prosperity.” 


Mora. AxsiLtity.—Much time, inge- 
nuity and temper has been expended in 
discussing man’s moral ability‘to keep 
the law of God. One thing is certain: 
every man has more than he uses. 


CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS. 
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Creeds and Confessions. 


HE true object of a creed was well 
1 expressed in the old Latin sentence, 
«‘ Symbola credita, non credenda, expri- 
munt.” Creeds express the things which 
are believed, not things which must be 
believed. It is rather for the exhibition 
of the faith of the church, than for its 
enforcement on the conscience; and 
though the true design has been often 
forgotten and often perverted, it still 

remains as useful now asin former days, 

to have “ set forth in order a declaration 
of the things which are most surely be- 
lieved among us.” ‘Their utility is ren- 
dered obvious by the very objections 
which are urged against them by error- 
ists. They are standing witnesses 
against heresy, an abiding “ testimony ” 
most, inconvenient and disagreeable to 
those who love to wander from the old 
paths. 


We extract from the History of the 
Midland Association, above named, some 
valuable facts with reference to their use 
among early churches: . 

Ancient creeds or confessions of faith 
are known to have been generally used 
in the age immediately following that of 
the apostles. Lord King, in his ‘‘Primi- 
tive Church,” alluding to the apostles’ 
creed, remarks: “ But though they had 
not that (he disputes the antiquity of 
that particular creed,) yet they had other 
creeds very like thereunto, which con- 
tained the fundamental articles of the 
cbristian faith, to which all Christians 
gave their assent and consent, and that 
publicly at baptism.” The most ancient 
creed extant is that of the venerable 
Irenaeus, who had been a pupil of the 
holy pastor Polycarp, and who flourished 
as “ Bishop” of Lyons from about A. D. 
157 to 180, when he suffered martyr- 
dom. It has been preserved to us as 
follows: ‘The church, though it be dis- 
persed over all the world, from one end 
of the earth to the other, has received 
from the apostles and their disciples the 
belief in one God the Father Almighty, 


maker of heaven and earth, the sea, and 
all things in them: and in one Christ 
Jesus, the Son of God, who was incar- 
nate for our salvation; and in the Holy 
Ghost, who preached by the prophets 
the dispensations of God and the advent, 
nativity of a.virgin, passion, resurrection 
from the dead, and bodily ascension into 
heaven of the flesh of his beloved Son 
Christ Jesus our Lord, and his coming 
again from heaven in the glory of the 
Father, to restore all things, and raise 
the flesh of all mankind ; that according 
to the will of the invisible Father, every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, 
and things in the earth, and things 
under the earth, to Christ Jesus, our 
Lord, and God, and Saviour, and King; 
and that every tongue should confess to 
him; and that he may exercise just 
judgment upon all, and may send spirit- 
ual wickedness and the transgressing 
and apostate angels, with all ungodly, 
unrighteous, lawless and blaspheming 
men into everlasting fire; but having 
granted life to all righteous and holy 
men that keep his commandments and 
persevere in his love, some from the be- 
ginning, others after repentance, on these 
he may bestow the gift of immortality, 
and invest them with eternal glory.” In 
allusion to this creed, Lord King re- 
marks, that “Irenaeus having recited a 
creed, or a short summary of the chris- 
tian faith, not much unlike to the apos- 
tles’ creed, immediately added, ‘‘ The 
church having received this faith and 
doctrine, although dispersed through the 
whole world, diligently preserves it, as 
though she had but one soul and one 
heart, and consonantly preaches and 
teaches these things as though she had 
but one mouth; for although there are 
various languages in the world, yet the 
doctrine is one and the same; so that the 
churches in Germany, France, Asia, 
Egypt, or Lybia, have not a different 
faith, but as the sun is one and the same 
to all the creatures of God in the whole 
world, so the preaching of the word is a 
light that enlightens every where, and 
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illuminates all men that would come to 
the knowledge of the truth.’” Tertul- 
lian, who died a. D. 220, confessed his 
faith in a statement of doctrine, of which 
the following is but a fragment: “The 
rule of faith is altogether one and the 
same, entirely firm and unalterable; 
namely, that we believe in one all-pow- 
erful God, the Creator of the world, and 
in his Son Jesus Christ, who was born of 
the Virgin Mary, was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, was raised from the dead 
the third day, was taken up into heaven, 
sits now at the right hand of the Father, 
and will come to judge the quick and the 
dead by the resurrection of the flesh.” 
The Nicene Creed dates from about a. D. 
325, and the collection of Articles called 
“The Apostles’ Creed” followed soon 
after. With the increase of schismatics, 
who denied various great doctrines of 
christianity, such as the Gnostics, the 
Ebionites, the Encratites, the Simonians, 
the Marcionists, the Arians, and a host of 
others, who advocated most pernicious 
errors, while professing a general belief 
in the scriptures; confessions of the 
orthodox faith increased also, and these 
are to be found in the fragmentary writ- 
ings of Origen, Cyprian, ‘Thaumaturgus, 
Lucian the martyr, and other early au- 
thors. In addition to their declaratory 
purpose, they were evidently employed 
to t2st and expose the character of dis- 
honest men, who under the plea of be- 
lievers, entered the church to pollute its 
doctrine, and to divide and scatter its 
members. These men were the agents 
of the wicked one, and crept into the 
church that they might all the more 
effectually do the work of their master. 
The orthodox creed was employed by 
the church to correct the mischief by 
exposing such men. In the year 1120, 
and amidst the thickest darkness of 
popery, the simple-minded, holy, faithful 
Vaudois published their Confession of 
Faith, and thus struck out the first ray 
of light in the dawn of the reformation. 
In 1530 the Augsburg Confession ap- 
peared, and was followed, in 1582, by 


that of the Moravians. In 1535 the 
noble-minded Waldenses declared their 
faith in a Confession of seventeen arti- 
cles; in 1549 the Protestant churches of 
Hungary avowed their faith in twenty 


articles; and in 1556 the Swiss Confes- 


sion was printed at Torgau. In 1560 
the Scotch Reformed Church published 
their Confession; and in 1562 the Arti- 
cles of the Church of England, which 
had been drawn up by Cranmer and 
Ridley, were adopted in full convocation. 
In 1643 appeared the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith ; in the same year that of 
seven Baptist churches in London ; and 
in the year 1656 the Somersetshire Bap- 
tist churches published their Confession, 
that of the Midland Association having 
been framed and adopted in 1655. In 
1660 the General Baptists published a 
Confession of Faith. From this rapid 
sketch it will be obvious that, in all 
ages, the best men and the most noble of 
churches have considered it perfectly 
consistent with a full belief in the suffi- 
ciency of the holy scriptures, to declare 
their faith to the world in the form of 
Creeds and Confessions, It never en- 
tered into their minds to suppose for a 
moment that such a practice was in the 
slightest degree derogatory to divine 
truth as contained in the Bible; but lov- 
ing that truth with more than mortal 
affection, even to a readiness to die rather 
than forego its claims, they conceived it 
expedient and honorable to avow before 
the world the principles to which they 
pledged their obedience and their life, 
That eminent divine, John Howe, says of 
creeds, that ‘such schemes or collections 
of doctrines, reduced into an order (as 
gold formed into a vessel, whereas truth, 
as it lies in the holy scriptures, is as gold 
in the mass) may be of use (as they have 
always been used in the church in all 
ages) more distinctly to inform others 


concerning our sentiments, provided they 
be avowed to be looked upon, but as a 
measured rule, reserving unto the Scrip- 
tures the honor of being the only meas- 
uring rule, and so that we only own 
them as agreeable to the Scriptures.” 


LIBERIA IN AFRICA. 


Wiberia in Africa. 
N the year 1620, a Dutch vessel 
ascended the James River, and landed 
twenty African slaves. Then for the 
first time the white man, the black man 
and the red man stood face to face and 
gazed upon each other in the new world. 
From that moment these three races 
started upon a new career, which is now 
in the process cf development before our 
eyes. 

The contemplation of the career upon 
which these three races started at that 
eventful moment will teach us some in- 
teresting and instructive lessons. There 
was the white man, the type of christian 
civilization. He began immediately to 
increase in the most rapid and wonderful 
manner. Ina very few years, he pene- 
trated every river that opened its mouth 
into the Atlantic Ocean; he ascended 
every hill, passed every mountain, 
poured along the valleys, and spread 
over thecontirent. But not only has he 
subdued the wilderness, and made those 
vast solitudes, hitherto unbroken, save 
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by the war-whoop of the Indian and the 
scream of the eagle, vocal with the hum 
of industry and the songs of christian 
praise, but he has accomplished a revo- 
lution which has no parallel in the 
annals of the world, and laid the founda- 
tion of governments which have no 
model upon the face of the globe. The 
kings of the old world are looking with 
awe and disquietude upon this “new 
Rome rising in the West; the fore- 
shadows of whose greatness yet to be are 
extending darkly and heavily over their 
dominions, and obscuring the lustre of 
their thrones.” 

Where are the other parties to this 
interesting meeting? The red man has 
retired before the rising tide of white 
population: receding from the Blue 
Ridge to the Alleghany, from the Alle- 
ghany to the Mississippi, and disappear- 
ing from each in quick succession, like 
snow before the rising sun. He may 
linger for a few years on our western 
horizon, but is destined ere long tomake 
his “ocean grave with the setting sun.” 
But in the mysterious providence of 
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of the Anglo-American,” who has borne 
him along with him in his upward ca- 
reer, protecting his weakness and pro- 
viding for his wants. Accordingly, he 
has grown with our growth and strength- 
ened with our strength, until he is 
numbered by millions instead of scores ; 
and if the accession by immigration had 
not been arrested, the black might have 


Mk. = 
God, the African was “bound to the car | surpassed the white population. 


In the 
meantime, the black man has been 
trained in the habits, manners and arts 
of civilized life, been taught the christian 
religion, and been gradually rising in the 
intellectual and moral order, until he is 
far above his race in their native seats. 

The discussion of plans for returning 
these people, with the arts and knowl- 
edge they had acquired, to the homes of 
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their fathers, commenced even before 
_ the permanent organization of our gov- 
ernment. 

A comprehensive plan was presented 
by Mr. Jefferson in 1776, and various 
suggestions were made at subsequent 
times, but with little practical effect. 

In 1820, just two hundred years after 
the landing of the blacks at Jamestown, 
the Elizabeth sailed for the. coast of 
Africa with eighty-three emigrants and 
a few white men, who had volunteered 
- to be pioneers in the experiment of 
establishing a colony on the shores of 
Africa. Their infant settlement was 
named Monrovia, in honor of their effi- 
cient friend, President Monroe. 

A generation has passed away since 
then: and whatever may be thought of 
the motives or wisdom of those who 
planned and promoted the enterprise, 
the following facts are undeniable: 

There exists upon the coast of Africa 
a Republic of free blacks from the United 
States, organized after the American 
model. They live under a constitution 
recognizing the principles of civil and 
religious liberty, which lie at the base of 
our own institutions, and which are not 
enjoyed by any other people under the 
sun. They have a President, who is 
elected every two years, and senators and 
representatives, who are elected annually, 
These elections have been for many 
years conducted with order and accord- 
ing to law. . The annual messages of the 
President compare favorably with simi- 
lar documents from the governors of our 
States, and breathe a more enlarged and 
elevated tone of morals and statesman- 
ship than many of the latter documents. 
They have courts of justice, in which the 
laws are administered with dignity and 
intelligence. They have printing presses 
and newspapers ; high schools and com- 
mon schools; and many churches, which 
are vocal every Sunday with the sound 
of the gospel, and with songs of praise. 
They have driven the slave trade from 
five hundred miles of the coast; thus 
accomplishing with the Dove of Peace 
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what the Lion of Great Britain and the 
Hagle of America, floating at the mast- 
heads of proud squadrons, have failed to 
achieve.* They have extended their 
jurisdiction over a hundred thousand 
natives, who have renounced many of 
their savage customs, and are being 
gradually trained in the arts of civiliza- 
tion.T 

They have advanced the base of our 
missionary operations across the Atlan- 
tic; and make the centre of African 
missions coincide with what was lately 
the centre of African barbarism. They 
have provided an asylum for the exile, 
a home for the homeless, and a nursery 
of indigenous missionaries, who can live 
in a climate fatal to the white man. 

When we compare the feeble instru- 
ments by which these results have been 
wrought, and the short time in which 
they have been working, with the im- 
mense expenditures of “civilization and 
missionary societies” for two hundred 
years before the founding of Liberia, it 
seems little less than a miracle, and looks 
like one of those instances in which the 
great Disposer of events chooses the 
weak and foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise and mighty. 


The territorial limits of the Republic 
of Liberia on the sea-coast, are the Sher- 
bro river, on the north, in latitude 7° 
20’, and the grand Sesters river on the 
south, in latitude 4° 30’. The distance 
between these points on the coast is 
about 500 miles. It is divided into three 


 counties—Montserado, Grand Bassa and 


Sinou. Monrovia, in Montserado county, 
is the Capital of the Republic, and has 
about 2000 inhabitants. It is located 
near the mouth of Messurado river, 
about four miles south-east of the en- 
trance of the St. Paul’s river into the 
ocean. It occupies an elevated site 
behind Cape Messurado, The summit 

*It is universally admitted that the slave 


trade has been banished from the whole Libe- 
rian coast. 


+One native has been already a representa- 
tive in the Assembly; and the kings and head 
men are sending their children to school. 
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of the Cape is 250 feet, and the highest 
‘point of the town about 80 feet above 
the level of the sea. The townis partly 
hidden by the promontory. Commander 
Lynch says, “the pitch of the Cape is 
gently rounded, and would present a 
rugged appearance, were it not covered 
with the richest mantle of green which I 
ever looked upon.” Except a narrow 
strip of beach with a few outlying rocks 
at the water edge, all is one mass of 
tangled vines and shrubbery beneath, 
and above, a dense growth of trees half- 
concealing the light-house upon the sum- 
mit of the cape. The houses in the 
town are detached, being built on lots of 
a quarter of an acre each. The houses 
are generally one story or a story and a 
half high; some have two full stories. 
The best houses are built of stone and 
brick; many of them are neatly, and 
some handsomely furnished. In almost 
all the yards there are fruit trees, such 
as the lime, the lemon, the banana, the 
tamarind, the orange and the coffee tree. 
On Broadway, south of Fort Hill, is the 
Government House, a large stone build- 
ing with arched windows, and a balcony 
in front. The lower floor is used as a 
court room and printing office, and the 
upper one as the hall of the Legislative 
Council; behind it is the jail; directly 
opposite is the President’s House, a dou- 
ble two-story brick building with a por- 
tico, the roof of which is supported by 
lofty columns. There are five churches 
well attended. Capt. Lynch says: “I 
never saw a more thorough church- 
going community, nor heard a greater 
rustling of silks when the congregation 
dispersed. One of the most gratifying 
things I saw was the great number of 
well-dressed and well-behaved children.” 
We take pleasure in presenting to our 
readers engravings of the Government 
House, at Monrovia, and of President 
Roberts, the late President of the colony, 
a man of uncommon energy and talent— 
formerly a resident of Petersburg, Va. 
For these cuts, and also for the facts 
already given, we are indebted to the 


kindness of Rev. P. Slaughter, and to his 
work on the Virginian History of African 
Colonization. 

There are some views of our own, 
which we wish to add, that may com- 
mend themselves, we think, to all who 
love the cause of Christ, irrespective of 
conflicting views on that exciting topic 
which threatens to rend our fair confed- 
eracy. Leaving the whole question of 
slavery untouched, there is a common 
ground, on which those who uphold it, 
and those who would abolish it, may 
stand and labor for the good of Africa. 
This is the Colonization enterprise, which 
proposes simply to take those free eolor- 
ed persons who are willing and desirous 
to go, and land them, without expense, 
on the shores of Liberia, with ample 
provision to support them for six months 
after their arrival. And. dismissing, for 
the time, all inquiry as to its bearing on 
the colored people of this country, let us 
simply look at it as a missionary agency 
for the moral regeneration of Africa. 

The colored people of America, beyond 
question, are far in advance of their 
countrymen who have never left their 
native shores. ‘That there was a provi- 
dence in bringing them here—even those 
who would desire to deny Providence 
cannot fail to see. Their immigration 
hither, attended though it was by so ma- 
ny circumstances of horror and oppres- 
sion, was the source of the greatest ben- 
efit that was ever experienced by those 
who came, or by their descendants. 
Transferred, as they were, not from free- 
dom, but from bondage in heathenism, to 
a bondage, alleviated at least by Chris- 
tianity, and limited by .law—their phy- 
sical condition, their intellectual condi- 
tion, and their moral condition, have im- 
proved. And many of those who, by 
freedom, are now endowed with the right, 
have also, by cultivation, obtained the 
fitness, to be bearers of moral illumina- 
tion and examples of Christian piety to 
their father land. 

It would seem that this is really one 
of the most efficient and least expensive 
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plans of missions in the world. It pro- 
poses to remove a number of Christian 
families, among others, into the very bor- 
ders of heathendom—living trees, as it 
were, with branches, roots and leaves, 
all as little impaired -as possible; to 
send thither, not a single lamp, but a 
whole chandelier, and let the light of an 
every day Christian influence shine into 
the territories of darkness around. 

Itis to be remembered, also, that the 
native tribes adjoining the republic are 
ever and anon applying to be taken un- 
der its wing, that they may receive its 
protection, and share in the benefit of its 
laws and civilization. And the leaven- 
ing effect of a few real Christians in the 
forming period of a nation may be im- 
mense. 

The indirect influence of African Co- 
lonization on missions to that country, is 
another, and one of the most powerful 
arguments in its favor. 

All along the west coast of Africa there 
are now scattered missionaries of the va- 
rious religious denominations, who are 
laboring with self-denying zeal in the ef- 
fort to illumine Africa’s dark sons with 
gospel light, and to save them with an 
everlasting salvation. At the peril of 
their lives they are there. They need 
help—they deserve it. We cannot be 
guiltlessly deaf to the voice of humanity. 
We cannot suffer these our brethren to 
labor without aid, when we are able to 
render it. 

_ Africa has usually been painted as a 
land of darkness unalleviated; the soil 
barren, parched and desolate ; the natives 
as thirsty for blood as their sands are for 
water; the climate deadly, the religions 
fierce and barbarous superstitions. Ex- 
ploration has materially altered some of 
these views. In the interior, especially, 
away from the influence of the foreigner, 
and from the miasmas of the ocean shore, 
there have been found regions elevated 
and attractive, inhabited by races com- 
paratively, mild and ready to receive the 
gospel. They are not only accessible, 
but they areactually calling for mission- 


———— 


aries. They send messengers after our 
brethren, and arrest their progress, and 
refuse to let them proceed till they have 
promised that a gospel teacher shall be 
given them. ‘Tired of the wars and cru- 
elties which have eaten up the life of 
their nation, they are anxious to learn the 
arts and the habits of civilized life. Dis- 
satisfied with the emptiness of their own 
religious systems, they hear, with eager- 
ness, the glad tidings of Jesus Christ. 
In this region, which is denominated Cen- 
tral Africa, the Rev. T. J. Bowen, W. H. 
Clark and others, have commenced ef- 
forts, under the superintendence of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 

Now, a colony in Liberia, if successful, 
lends invaluable aid to missions in Afri- 
ca, whether in the interior or on the 
coast. It draws commerce; it helps to 
provide outlets for trade, and to create 
amarket for the productions of the coun- 
try. It stimulates agriculture, the me- 
chanic arts, and other useful pursuits 
throughout the whole extent of country 
over which its influence is felt. It sup- 
plies examples and incentives to regula- 
ted industry. It facilitates mail commu- 
nication, the construction of roads, and 
the transportation of necessaries to the 
missionaries. It lends them a moral in- 
fluence by which they can operate most 
beneficially on the natives. If they mere- 
ly describe the state of things in this 
country, as developed and prospering un- 
der the mild rays of Christianity, the na- 
tives may disbelieve their accounts, or 
may consider that the difference is due 
to the distinction in color and race. They 
may argue, as we know they do, that 
while our religion is best for white men, 
their’s is best for black men. But the 
spectacle of a free Christian nation of 
black men, located among themselves, is 
something which they cannot fail to see, 
or be affected by—a visible argument 
which they cannot deny, and cannot ea= 
sily evade. ont 

We may form, perhaps, some concep- 
tion of the benefits which a vigorously 
sustained and prosperous colony might 
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afford, by attempting to trace the evils 
which would result from the failure of 
the present attempt, the withdrawment 
even of those influences which it is now 
exerting, little as they are regarded, and 
much as they are disparaged by those 
who are ignorant of, or inimical to the 
enterprise. 

Suppose, then, that you recall the co- 
lonists, and abandon the colony. Blot 
out Liberia, with its little sisterhood of 
towns, which, small though they be, are 
the stars of Africa’s night, that herald 
and await the approach of day. Raze 
to the ground Monrovia, Bassa, Bexley, 
Harper, Greenville, Millsburg, and the 
other villages, where American civiliza- 
tion, transplanted to Africa, is beginning 
to “take root and flourish. Restore to 
that long line of 500 miles of coast the 
slave trade, with all its barbarities, Es- 
tablish there again, as the only inhabi- 
tants, the native tribes, unrestrained in 
all their wild excesses and sanguinary 
conflicts. Burn up the bibles which are 
open there—close the Sunday schools 
which have been instituted there—shut 
the mouths of preachers—-disband the 
churches—demolish the neat structures 
erected for God’s worship on ground so 


lately given up to heathenism—lay waste 


the fields waving with the products of 
agricultural toil, and the peaceful homes, 
where the black man has dwelt with his 
family in all the comfort of a Christian 
household, and for the first time felt that 
he was indeed free! And besides all this, 
take away from the fifty thousand na- 
tives, who have joined the republic, the 
moral and religious influences which 
have been insensibly exerted over them 
by the emigrants with whom they came 
in contact. Restore them, if such a thing 
be possible, to the worse than ignor- 
ance, the positive and gross error as to 
all subjects of true importance, the “dark- 
ness which might be felt,” that rested 
like a sable pall over the whole country. 
And then leave the ruins of what you 
have destroyed—melancholy memorials 
of what good men spent their lives to ac- 


complish, and died praying for its suc- 
cess—leave these mournful ruins to de- 
clare that there had been an attempt to 
civilize and Christianize Africa—an hon- 
est, hearty effort, conducted with wis- 
dom, zeal and perseverance, and that it 
failed, totally failed | Leave these facts 
thus to discourage all future attempts, 
and dishearten all hope, and I ask, if a 
deeper shade would not be added to the 
gloom. B. M., JR. 
Ministers Multiplied. 
EVER, in the history of the world, 
Negus the opportunities and facilities 
for promulgating the gospel so favorable 
as now. In a sense most glorious, the 
flelds are white tothe harvest. Old su- 
perstitions are dying out. The old idol- 
atries are effete. Paganism is in its dot- 
age, and ceases to satisfy the heathen 
mind or heart. The waters of the Eu- 
phrates are drying up, and the Mahome- 
dan crescent wanes before the splendors 
of the star of Bethlehem. The utteran- 
ces of the prophet of Mecca have almost 
ceased to seem divine. Popery is palsied 
at the heart, and no galvanism can long 
maintain life in the extremities. Com- 
merce has brought the world into con- 
tact with protestant civilization, and, by 
destroying the force of old ideas, prepar- 
ed the world fora change. But all this 
preparatory work isdestructive. It over-~ 
turns and overturns existing systems, but 
it constructs nothing in their place. It 
pulls down old temples, but the new are 
to be built upon these ruins. By whose 
hands ? Protestant Christianity must 
undertake the great work for the nations, 
or it will remain undone. The fields are 
white. The harvest is ripe and great. 
The way was never so widely or so 
thoroughly prepared. The prospects for 
the conversion of the nations were never 
so bright. The old passes away, that the 
new creation mayappear. Where, I ask 
again? where are the laborers for this 
great harvest? Look for them, brethren. 
Scan your theological catalogues, your 
college rolls. You cannot find there one 
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for a thousand, who might be well em- 
ployed. They are in the fields and the 
shops, the stores and the counting rooms. 
There is nothing left us but to pray for 
their consecration to this great work of 
God. 

The ministers of the gospel are only 
the servants or agents of the Church for 
the accomplishment of this sublime de- 


sign. . It is nota ministerial work—it is” 


a church work. Every instruction and 
every charge in relation to it is given to 
the associated disciples of Christ, with- 
out reference to the official position of 
any of its members. Every initiative 
movement is to spring from the body of 
the Church. The living waters go forth 
from Jerusalem—the light shines out of 
Zion, and those who conduct the streams, 
and bear the torches, are only the ser- 
vants of the churches, going forth, by 
their commission, prosecuting their work, 
while sustained by their liberality and 
made successful through their prayers. 

If the work does thus belong to the 
churches, then they are to seek out their 
agents, to instruct them, to urge them to 
the work, and to sustain them init. If 
more of these agents are wanted, they 
must hunt for them, pray for them, en- 
courage them, and furnish them all pos- 
sible facilities for the successful prosecu- 
tion of their labors. I need hardly say 
that this part of the duty of the church- 
es has been most strangely neglected. Do 
you know any church, in whose bosom 
there has been a watchful, earnest solici- 
tude for ministers from among them- 
selves? Those young men in your own 
church—how many of them have been 
encouraged, exhorted and urged to con- 
secrate themselves to the ministry? Is 
not the whole subject left to the sponta- 
neous strugglings of individual hearts ? 
If a young man can modestly force him- 
self up, from under this mass of indiffer- 
ence, he is regarded as a sort of wonder. 

Am I reminded that God calls men to the 
work of the ministry? I know it. I 
would never forget it. But men do not 
always obey God’s call. He calls each 


one of us to many daties, which we, ne- 
vertheless, neglect. He calls to repent- 
ance, faith and obedience. And God 
makes known a man’s duty to preach his 
gospel, just as he He makes known to 
him every other duty. It is by enquiry, 
reflection, study, prayer. And we are 
to convince men of this, as of every other 
duty. Itisas proper for us to urge a 
man to preach, as to pray with his 
brethren, or visit the sick, or give of his 
property. If the church will increase 
its corps of agents and laborers, let it 
seek them out, then, and take such mea- 
sures as may lie in the line of such pray- 
ers as they offer. To pray for a thing, 
and do nothiug ourselves for its attain- 
ment, is an abomination to God. We 


may pray for wisdom to guide oursearch, 


wisdom to direct our minds aright—we 
may pray that the hearts of our breth- 
ren may be directed to the work, but at 
the same time, we must use the wisdom 
which we ask, and strive to impress a 
sense of duty upon the hearts of our 
brethren. 

When, in answer to our prayers and 
labors, a young man gives suitable evi- 
dence that he is called of God to the work 
of the ministry—then it becomes our du- 
ty to furnish him with every aid and fa- 
cility possible for the most effective use- 
fulness. He has now separated himself 
from mere secular pursuits—he has giv- 
en himself to the especial service of the 
church. If he was dependent upon his 
secular pursuits for alivelihood, and God 
and the church have called him from them, 
then he must be supported by the church. 
Common justice requires this. If, for 
your service, you ask a man to give up 
the employment necessary to his subsis- 
tence, then you virtually pledge him a 
subsistence, if he works for you. ‘Is he 
already prepared for the work ? Then 
thank God and send him to his field. 
Does he need instruction ? Then it is 
the duty of the church to see that he 
bas the means of obtaining it. The 
Spirit of God will help him, it is true, but 
it will help him in the line of his own 
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mental endowments and activities. He 
must know in order to teach, and learn 
in order to know. He need expect no 
miraculous endowments, no direct inspi- 
ration. ‘To comprehend the harmonies 
of divine truths—to be able to contend 
for the faith against prevailing errors— 
to expound and enforce plainly and pro- 
fitably the doctrines of the gospel—to 
think clearly in order that he may be un- 
derstood plainly, knowledge is necessa- 
ry—knowledge gained through the ordi- 
nary methods of instruction and study. 
And if the church wants him, it ought to 
furnish him with the means of such in- 
struction and study. This is my only 
argument for the education of the young 
minister by the church. Only admit 
that an education will probably render 
him more useful and efficient, and you 
are under obligations to furnish him the 
means of such an education. 

An effective ministry is necessary, in 
order to the efficiency of all other methods 
of dispensing the truth, and therefore 
should churches pray and strive for an 
increase of laborers. We believe that 
"God requires his people to send His gos- 
pel to the heathen lands—to all lands, 
and therefore we love the foreign mis- 
sion work, and watch in faith for its tri- 
umph on every barbarous shore. But 
an intelligent and godly ministry is abso- 
lutely essential to the prosecution of this 
sublime work. The fundamental want, 
to which every thing else is subordinate, 
is the want of faithful men to preach the 
gospel. Without these, all the machine- 
ry is as the wheels and gearing of a flour- 
ing mill, without the stones. What 
would so quickly stimulate the waning 
zeal of our churches, in the foreign mis- 
sion work,/as the consecration of a score 
or a hundred godly men, imploring the 
privilege of bearing the glad tidings of 
salvation to the perishing? We need 
ministers—mere ministers, to urge its 
claims at home, and bear its messages 
abroad, Pray for them. 

Our bible societies, and societies for the 
dissemination of a religious literature,— 


what are they without expounders, col- 
porteurs, translators? And for these we 
must look mainly to the ministry. Our 
home missionary organizations, whether 
local or general, are useless burdens upon 
the churches, unless we have the men, 
the proclaimers of the gospel, to send to 
the destitute. They are all formed with 
this end in view, the preaching of the 
gospel. And let it not be forgotten, that 
the more intelligent and pious and zeal- 
ous the ministers connected with these 
various organizations, the more mighty 
and rapid will be the overthrow of the 
strong holds of sin. Whatever other de- 
partment of Christian benevolence we 
may neglect, this must be sustained ; for, 
to neglect this, is to weaken all the rest. 
It is the prime motor, next to the grace 
of God, of all the evangelical machinery. 

There are impressive motives, then, 
why every Christian should cherish a pro- 
found interest in our colleges and all ed- 
ucational institutions ; why they should 
earnestly strive, and liberally give, to ele- 
vate them to the highest possible condi- 
tion of efficiency ;and why, above all, 
they should encircle them in a perpetual 
cloud of prayer, that their influence may 
be all sanctified to the advancement and 
the glory of God. In answer to suchin- 
terest and prayer, might we not hope to 
see a larger proportion of the young men 
there gathered, renewed by the Spirit of 
God, piously, zealously, consecrating 
their lives to the service of the churches 
of God. 

We owe it to our young men, to the 
churches, to humanity, to God, to fur- 
nish all that Christian men can furnish, 
for the intellectual discipline and culture 
of our youth. From our colleges must 
come, not exclusively, but to a most in- 
fluential extent, the preachers of the gos- 
pel, and the disciplined leaders in our 
churches, by whose influence the king- 
dom of Christ among us is to be perpet- 
uated and enlarged. 

There are many other motives by 
which our interest in educational pro- 
gress might be deepened, but there are 
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none so powerful with Christians as that 
which we have been discussing,—the ne- 
cessity for a cultivated as well as a god- 
ly ministry. 

But I cannot close without a word of 
appeal to young men. First of all, you 
should be the humble and earnest disci- 
ples of Jesus Christ. Then should every 
one of you honestly enquire, whether it 
is not. your personal duty, in view of 
the greater good you might effect for the 
world, to devote your life to the ministry 
of the word. Lay yourselves at the foot 
of Christ’s cross, and there, pondering 
what He has done for your soul, and 
what are his purposes and travailings for 
the world, and in view of what the world 
needs, listen for the intimation of His 
will. From such a position and view, 
when you hear the call of God and the 
church, “ Whom shall we send and who 
will go for us?” your heart may give 
the solemn response, “ Here am I, send 
me.” And why should you not go? 
You may be useful Christians in other 
positions, I know ; but, if you will bea 
true man of God, the pulpit needs you 
more than any other vocation. The soil 
will be tilled without you—commerce 
and trade will not suffer from the with- 
drawal of your labor. There will be a 
sufficient number at the bar and on the 
bench to secure the honor ot law and jus- 
tice ; legislators enough will offer with- 
out you. I know of no community like- 
ly to suffer from want of medical service. 
But the great cry of the age is for minis- 
ters of the gospel. Ifyou mean to live 
mainly, for yourselves, to secure your 
own wofldly interests, and to make your 
religion secondary to these, then go to the 
plough, or the counter, or the bar. You 
are unfit for this work of the Lord. But 
if you can leave all your worldly inter- 
ests in his hands, consent toa humble 
laborious life for other’s good, you will 
find that He gives strength in every in- 
firmity, wisdom in every perplexity, and 
rewards in the consciousness of useful- 
ness, in His own smiles, and in His final 
commendation, more precious than any 


that can be won by men in any other 
calling. Upon your own consciences, 
young men, I lay these thoughts. When 
you pray the Lord of the harvest that 
He will send forth more laborers, stop 
and ask why should not I be one of 
those laborers. J.L. B. 


CHAhat infants oughtto be Haptizerd ? 

Baptists are agreed on this point. 
They all say none,—none of whatever 
age, who do not give credible evidence of 
faith in Christ. 

Pedobaptists have no agreement on 
this subject, vital as it is to their whole 
system. They cannot agree where to 
find the infants. Dr. Wardlaw thinks 
they are in the covenant. Dr. Halley 
says they are not. Professor Wilson, an 
eminent Presbyterian of Ireland, labors 
hard to prove that Dr. Halley is wrong, 
and that Dr. Wardlaw is right. Hence 
allis disunion on this point. Augus- 
tine, Leighton and Halley would bap- 
tize all infants. Mr. Bradbury and oth- 
ers, reject the infants. unless one of the 
parents were a communicant. Others 
would baptize the seed of believers, if 
not communicants. Mr. Baxter would 
baptize infants taken captive in war, or 
bought as slaves ; others would reject 
them. The Synod of Dort did not decide 
this point. Dr. Ames thinks that ex- 
posed infants, under some circumstances, 
ought to be baptized; Mr. Logwood 
would not do it, unless some one would 
solemnly engage for their Christian edu- 
cation. Matthew Henry thought thatif 
parents are excommunicated, the right of 
baptism to their infants was for a time 
suspended. Dr. Ames would baptize 
them if suitable sponsors could be found: 
and Beza says, charity bids us hope well 
of all. Some baptize the infants of pious 
ancestors, though their parents are un- 
godly.—Who shall decide ? 


Let no one fear God’s doing less, nor 
calculate on his doing more, than he has 
promised.— W hately. 


Gritor’s Garner of Gleanings. 


DeEcEASED MINISTERS OF OTHER DuNOMINA- 
TIONS.—Dr. Benj. F. Rice; who recently 
died in Prince Edward county, Va., age 74, 
was a most estimable man. It was our priv- 
ilege to know him while he was pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, at Princeton. His 
death was affecting. While preaching, he 
was struck with palsy, and compelled to 
break off in the midst of his sermon, and to 
be carried home. Before leaving the pulpit 
he made an effort to speak, but could only 
articulate, ‘I wish to say a word to my 
Christian brethren. Are you all going for- 
ward in the divine life? Are you growing 
in grace and fitness for heaven?” These 
were his last words. 


Rev. N. S. Prime, in the 71st year of his | 


age. He was a clergyman of long and ac- 
tive service, and leaves several sons eminent 
in the learned professions, among them Rev. 
S. I. Prime, Editor of the N. Y. Observer. 


Dr. Thomas E. Bond, for many years ed- 
itor of the N. Y. Christian Advocate, died 
March 14th, aged 76. He was a native of 
Maryland. From his position and talents, he 
exerted an immense influence in the Metho- 
dist Church. 


Baptist Vinws or Coneriper.—The re- 
markable article of Coleridge on Baptism, 
contained in his Aids to Reflection, is famil- 
iar to many readers. He denies altogether 
the examples of household baptisms in show- 
ing precedents for infant baptism, and repu- 
diates the alleged analogy between infant 
baptism and circumcision. In his Literary 
Remains, the 5th volume of Harper’s edition 
of his Complete Works, in a note in which he 
is expressing surprise at language used by 
Robert Robinson, he throws in this passage: 


‘““When the Baptist says, ‘I attribute no 
saving importance to baptism, no loss of di- 
vine power to Infant Baptism; but I think 
myself obliged to obey Christ scrupulously, 
and, believing that he did not command 1n- 
fant Baptism, but on the contrary, Baptism 
under conditions incompatible with infancy, 
(faith and repentance,) therefore, I cannot 
with innocence, because I cannot in faith, 
baptize an infant at all, or an adult other 
than by immersion,’—I honor the man, and 
incline to his doctrine as the more scriptu- 
ral 


Tue VaLvue or Baptist Principtes.—Rev. 
Dr. Brown, the moderator of the British 
Congregational Union, in an address recent- 
ly delivered before that body, paid the fol- 
lowing noble tribute to Baptist principles : 

‘“‘Thus modified by Christian charity, the 
prominence given by the Baptists to the per- 
sonality of the Christian character and pro- 
fession, becomes a valuable force arrayed on 
the side of Scriptural Evangelism against 
human traditions, sacerdotal pretensions, 
and ecclesiastical superstitions. Itis the di- 
rect antidote and antagonist to that official 
virtue and authority upon which the Church 
of Rome has based the grand apostacy, and 
from which neither the Church of England, 
nor even the Church of Luther, to name no 
other man-made Churches, has purged or 
will purge itself free. On this principle, 
perhaps, we may account for the dawn of a 
new Reformation in Germany being appa- 
rently identified with the diffusion of Bap- 
tist sentiments in so many of its States, and 
for the virulence with which those persons 
who teach, and those who adopt them are 
persecuted and oppressed by governments 
inspired by ecclesiastical jealousies and 
alarm. In like manner, it may be expected, 
that in proportion as the same views of the 
strictly personal nature of religion come into 
conflict with the rank and rampant Popery 
of Ireland, and with the scarcely less Popish 
though quieter sacerdotalism still infecting 
the rural parishes of England, the labors of 
the Baptist Irish and Home Missionary So- 
cieties will tend to precipitate the final bat- 
tle one day to be fought between the pha- 
lanxed forces of Truth and Error.” 


Arrican Logic.—An old farmer, one who 
feared neither God nor man, had Hired a de- 
yout negro; and to get some Sunday work 
out of him, would always plan a case of ne- 
cessity on Saturday, and on Sunday morning 
would put this case to the man’s conscience. 
One morning Sambo proved refractory. 
‘‘He would work no more on Sunday.” 
The master argued with him that it was a 
case of ‘necessity ;’ that the Scripture al- 
lowed a man to get out of a pit on the Sab- 
bath day a beast that had fallenin. ‘Yes, 
massa,”’ rejoined the black, “‘ but not if he 
spent Saturday in digging a pit for de berry 

| purpose,”’ 
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SWALLOwina Twenty-rour YARDS OF 
Lanp.—Jack.—*‘ Dick lets have a drink,” 
said a railway hand to his mate. 

Dick.—“No, no, Jack, I can’t afford to 
drink twenty-four square yards of good land, 
worth ten dollars an acre.” 

Jack,—‘* What’s that you say, Dick.” 

Dick.—“ Why, every time you spend five 
cents in liquor, you spend what would buy 
24 yards of land. [Takes a piece of chalk 
out of his pocket, and begins to make figures 
on his spade.] See here Jack, just look at 
this. 
At 10 dollars an acre, one dollar would buy 
484 yards, and ten cents would buy 48 yards, 
and five cents would buy half of that, or 24 
square yards; and I can’t afford to gulp 
down that much good land at a drink, and 
make a fool of myself besides.” 

Exper JAcosp Knape on UNIVERSALISM.— 
‘* Suppose in passing one of the beautiful 
farms contiguous to your city, you see a man 
sowing. You cannot divine the kind of seed. 
You halt till the sower approaches—you ask 
him what kind of crop he designs raising on 
that field. He replies that he wants to raise 
a crop of wheat. You observe the strange 
appearance of the seed, and venture to sug- 
gest that it is not wheat. ‘I know very 
well,’ says the farmer, ‘that it is not wheat; 
it is cockles and chess. But do you know 
that I am a Universalist, and my preacher, 
Mr. Flanders, assures me that it makes no 
difference what may be the nature of the seed, 
the crop will be wheat anyhow.’ ” 

Times AS THEY wEeRE.—In the year 1784, 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, to abolish 
the practice then prevailing, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution, after considerable oppo- 
sition: ‘*That hereafter no member shall 
come into the chamber bare-footed, nor eat 
his bread and cheese on the steps of the eap- 
itol.” 

Origin OF SHAVING IN EnaLAND.—The 
smooth chin, short hair, and shaved lip of 
the English, were adopted to distinguish 
those obedient to the Norman rule, in con- 
tradistinction to those Saxons who manifes- 
ted, by persevering in the use of the long 
hair and beard of their ancestors, a fixed 
determination to free themselves whenever 
possible. 

Consider how much more you often suffer 
from your anger and grief, than from those 
very things for which you’ are angry and 
grieved. 


One acre contains 4840 square yards. . 
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A Parasie.—A man was cutting down 
branches in a forest, to make up a load which 
he was to carry home on his shoulders. He 
gathered a large bundle, tied it together, 
lifted it up, and attempted to carry it away; 
but finding it very heavy, he laid it down 
again. He then went to work and cut down 
more boughs, and heaped them on. He now 
tried a second time to carry it off, but again 
laiditdown. This he repeated a great many 
times, till it became so heavy that he could 
not liftitfrom the ground. At length, when 
it had become an enormous pile, he attempt- 
ed, as it were in desperation, to remove it ; 
but his limbs tottered, his strength ebbed 
away, and the shadows of death gathered 
around him. After a convulsive, but impo- 
tent effort, he fell down under his burden 
and expired. 

Here you have an exact representation of 
those who, sensible of the burden of their 
sins, resolve to repent, but delay it from day 
to day and from year to year. They areal- 
ways increasing the burden, and as the duty 
becomes more and more irksome, they put 
it off still longer, in the vain hope that they 
will by and by be more able to accomplish 
it. Thus they go on till, in despair of God’s 
mercy, and with their sins unpardoned, they 
lie down and die. Delay not, then, to give 
thyself to God. Repent, and believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


Lats Suprers.—Dr. Cutter, in his physi- 
ology of a man who complained to his phy- 
sician of having troublesome dreams, stating 
that he saw his father every night, finding 
oa enquiry that the man was in the habit of 
eating a quarter of a mince pie before retir- 
ing to rest, the witty doctor advised him to 
eat a half a mince pie, and then he could 
see his grandfather too. And he might have 
added, eat a whole one regularly for a few 
nights, and you'll see all your relations that 
have gone before. 

A Joxe “‘sy Aurnuority.”—The N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser notices an uninten- 
tional joke in that very grave document, the 
United States Treasury Report, viz: 

‘‘ We find in the enumeration among the 
articles which we do not import, but manu- 
facture for ourselves, ‘vices of all descrip- 
tions.’ ”’ 

Of course, iron tools are meant. 


The friendship of some people is like our 


shadow, keeping close while we walk in the 
sunshine, but deserting us the moment we 


' enter the shade. 
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AMERICAN AND ForrIGgN Brste Socrety.— 
The Annual Meeting occurred May 7, in 
New York; Rev. B. T. Welch, President. 
Receipts for general purposes, $43,030 89. 
Total receipts, including those for building 
purposes, $105,618 10. Expenditures, $44, - 
822 35. The annual sermon was by Dr. 
Hague, on ‘The first Missionary Movement 
of an organized Church,” from Acts xiv: 
25—27. 


Tue Home Mission Socrery met May 9, at 
Oliver street church, New York, Hon. Al- 
bert Day, President. 


The number of missionaries employed by 
the Society for a part or the whole of the 
year, is 113. Of this number, 109 were 
under appointment on the Ist.of April, 1855. 
A few new appointments were made in the 
course of the year, but only four became 
permanent arrangements, and only 52 mis- 
sionaries remained in commission at the 
close of the year. Nine collecting agents, 
also, have been employed during the whole 
or portions of the year. 

The missionaries were distributed as fol- 
lows: In Canada (East,) 7; Canada (West) 
1; New York, 2; Pennsylvania, 4; Ohio, 6; 
Michigan, 5; Indiana, 10; Illinois, 17; 
Wisconsin, 25; Iowa, 12; Minnesota, 7; 
Oregon, 3; California, 4; New Mexico, 5; 
Kansas, 2, and New Grenada, 1—making 
the number of States and Territories occu- 
pied fifteen. 

Of the number of missionaries employed, 
19 have preached the gospel in foreign lan- 
guages, viz: German, Swedish, Danish, 
Norwegian, Dutch, French, Spanish, Pue- 
blo and Navajo Indian. Nearly all of the 19 
are themselves of foreign nativity. 

From the reports received from missiona- 
ries, it appears that 196 stations and out- 
stations have been supplied, and the aggre- 
gate of time bestowed upon the field is equal 
to that of one man for 87 years. 

The missionaries report, also, the baptism 
of 542 persons—the hopeful conversion of 
194 others—the organization of 21 churches 
—the ordination of 15 ministers—the com- 
pletion of 9 church edifices, and progress in 
building 4 others. 


The missionaries also report the following: 
Sermons preached, 11,269; lectures and ad- 
dresses, 843; pastoral visits, 24,060; prayer 
and other meetings attended, 6,403; signa- 
tures to temperance pledge, 171; miles trav- 
eled in discharge of duty, 137,220; school§ 
visited, 311 ; Sabbath schools in the church- 
es, 145; Bible classes, 86; number of 


teachers, 929; number of scholars, 6,817; 
volumes in Sunday school libraries, 20,003; 
stations where monthly concert of prayer is 
observed, 56; preparing for the ministry, 
16. 

The churches, aided by the Society, con- 
tributed during the year to the usual objects 
of Christian benevolence, $3,361 87, besides 
about $14,000 for the support of the cause of 
Christ among themselves. 

Eighteen churches, recently aided by the 
Society, have determined to sustain their 
pastors hereafter, without further drafts 
upon our treasury. 

Receipts during the year were $51,541 88, 
Deficiency of resources to meet the liabili- 
ties, $3,781 24. The question of location 
was earnestly discussed. It was recom- 
mitted to the committee who had it in charge 
last year. 


THE AMERICAN Bap. Historica Socrery 
held its third anniversary on Saturday, May 
10, at the Calvary Baptist church. Rev. J. 
N. Brown read the annual report. Rev. R. 
B. C. Howell made’ an able address on the 
‘Karly Baptist Churches of Virginia.” 


AMERICAN Baprist Pusiication Soorsty.— 
The annual sermon was preached on Sabbath 
at Strong Place Baptist church, Brooklyn, 
by Rev. G. B. Ide. The report, by Rev. W. 
Shadrach, the secretary, exhibited the fol- 
lowing facts : 


In 1840, the year of reorganization, the 
entire property of the society, in stock, 
funds and cash, was $4,121 70. In 1856, after 
deducting all liabilities, it was $63,667 03. 
Being a gain in fifteen years of $59,545 32. 

Asa Tract Society, in the sixteen years 
from 1824 to 1840, it issued fifty-four mil- 
lions of pages. 

As a Publication Society, in sixteen years 
from 1840 to 1856, in books and tracts of all 
sizes, it issued about one hundred and forty- 
six millions of pages; together, making a 
total of two hundred millions of pages. 

_The stages of progress will be more dis- 
tinctly seen, if we divide the period from 
1840 to 1855 into three portions of five years 
each, thus: in the first half decade, from 
1840 to 1845, were issued 4,230,255 pages; 
in the second, from 1845 to 1850, 18,151,- 
863; in the third, from 1850 to 1855, 107,- 
587,800. 

The total number of pages printed the past 
year is 16,376,293; equal to 18,478,293 pages 
in 18mo. 

The number of new publications is twenty- 
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seven, comprising 2,157 pages; being equal 
to 2,421 18mo. pages. 

The total number of publications now em- 
braced in the society’s catalogue is 501, of 
which 237 are bound volumes ; of the tracts, 
232 are in English, 6 in French, 15 in Ger- 
man, and 11 in Swedish. 

The receipts from all sources have been 
$54,501 63, being an excess over the previous 
year of $1,793 89. Disbursements for the 
year, $54,407 51. 

Of these receipts, $32,368 20 were from 
sales of publications, $13,279 07 for various 
objects of benevolence, such as colportage, 
general and specific grants of books and 
tracts to needy ministers and Sabbath 
schools; and $5,068 60 to the capital of the 
Society for the Publishing and Building 
Funds. 

The assets of the society, including bills 
receivable, invested fund, real estate, book 
stock and materials, such as paper, plates, 
wood cuts, engravings, &c., foot up the sum 
of $78,432 76, against which there is a debt 
of $9,339 26, being less than the debt of last 
year by $6,464 46, leaving a balance, after 
discharging all liabilities, of $69,995 50. 

The number of colporteurs in commission 
was 109. 

It is proposed to raise an additional en- 
dowment of $100,000, of which $30,000 may 
be devoted to buildings. Towards this 
amount $40,000 are already subscribed. 


Tue AmuricaNn Baptist Missionary UNION. 
The Board of Managers met May 13. The 
annual report exhibited the following facts : 

The receipts were $129,493 81; the ex- 
penditures, $106,898 42. Of the receipts, 
$3,000 were from the American and Foreign 
Bible Society, $2,200 from the American 
Tract Society, and $3,000 from the United 
States Government. As compared with the 
previous year, there was a decrease in ex- 
penditures, of $38,629 89, and an increase 
in the receipts, of $18,586 23. The indebt- 
edness of the Union was reduced by the 
sum of $22,595 39, and now amounts to 
$38,737 86. 

The number of missions sustained bythe 
Union is 21, of stations 98, and of out-sta- 
tions 641. Of the out-stations, 441 are con- 
nected with the German mission. The 
number of laborers sent from this country, 
including 57 female assistants, is 112; and of 
native laborers, 295; total 407. There are 
278 churches. The number of baptisms re- 
ported from the missions the past year, is 
3,406. Aggregate membership in the church- 
es, 21,104. 
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The chief topic of discussion was the diffi- 
culty between the Executive Committee and 
the missionaries in Asia. It resulted in the 
unanimous adoption of the following resolu- 
tion, offered by Dr. Wm. R. Williams: 

Resolved, That, without endorsing in de- 
tail either all the history of the past, or the 


comments on that history found in the very 


able report of the Committee of Reference, 
this Board would gratefully and unitedly 
accept its general statement of principles, as 
to the relation of missionaries to the church- 
es, and also its concluding recommendation 
that the brethren abroad and at home sus- 
pend further discussion, and await, in mutual 
prayerfulness and patience, the return of 
that better intelligence yet to be hoped for 
on the present platform. 


Bree Revision AssocraTt1on.—The fourth 
annual meeting of the Bible Revision Asso- 
ciation was held with the Walnut street 
Church, Louisville, April 10th and 11th, 
Rev. Dr. Lynd presiding. The annual re- 
port, by the Secretary, James Edmunds, 
stated that the life members and directors of 
the Association have increased, between 
April 1, 1855, and March 1, 1856, from 1,184 
to 2,223; 350,000 pages of tracts have been 
sent out from Louisville within the year. 
The Treasurer greported $12,949 87 receipts 
during the year. Dr. Lynd was re-elected 
president. 


Tae Soutuern Baptist Pusiication So- 
orpty met at Augusta, Ga., April 30. We 
have not at hand an abstract of the Report, 
but have gathered from authoritative sources 
the following facts. The contributions for 
the past year have amounted to about eight 
thousand dollars, being a large increase over 
the preceding year. The new issues for the 
past year amounted to twenty-five thousand 
volumes, comprising six million and fifty 
thousand pages. The original publications 
for the year have embraced nine volumes, 
with new editions of former ones, including 
Sunday reprints. The total number of the 
Society’s publications is now forty-five. 

Extensive operations in colportage are car- 
ried on through home missionaries and col- 
porteurs commissioned by State Conven_ 
tions, Associations, and other local Societies , 
The sales from the depository proper, have 
amounted in the year to twenty-four thou- 
sand dollars. 

An effort is in progress to obtain an en- 
dowment of twenty-five thousand dollars for 
the Publishing Department. Of this, five 
thousand dollars have been raised in Geor- 
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gia, the same in Alabama, six thousand in 
South Carolina, and suins from other States, 
making the whole about three quarters of 
the amount proposed, up to our last advices. 
It is hoped and believed that this effort will 
be entirely successful; and when accom- 
plished, the Society will doubtless enter upon 
a new career of prosperity. 


Sournern Baptist Boarp or Fornian 
Misstons.—The Annual Meeting was held in 
Augusta, Ga., May 1. Receipts, (not in- 
cluding $4,328, balance on hand at the be- 
ginning of the year,) $26 231. Expendi- 
tures, $26,298. ; 


The Corresponding Secretary, Rev. J. B. 
Taylor, in giving a summary of his report, 
stated that the demands now pressing upon 
the Board required that the appropriations 
for Western Africa, and for Central Africa, 
should at once be doubled. The Home and 
Foreign Journal, the organ of the Board, 
now has a circulation of 14,000 copies. The 
‘““ Commission,”? a pamphlet Missionary 
Magazine, is just issued. Two mission- 
aries, Rev. G. H. Cason, and Rev. J. W. 
Priest, have been apppointed to the African 
Missions in the past year. 


The Central African Mission, is the great 
field which now invites Soughern Baptists. 
The city and region of Yorruba are open; 
and several populous cities in contiguous 
parts are accessible to our Missionaries. 
Rev. Messrs. Phillips and Beaumont have 
arrived in that field during the past year. 
It was intimated that Bro. Bowen, the pio- 
neer missionary, may soon be invited by the 
Board to visit this country, to print his 
grammars, vocabularies, &c., and to rein- 
vigorate his exhausted powers. There is 
probably no known field, all things consid- 
ered, so inviting to missionary labor as this. 

The Liberian Mission, is so progressive, 
that the appropriations require great rein- 
forcements atonce. Thesummary of work, 
under this Board, shows 3 missions, 21 sta- 
tions, 41 missionaries and assistants, and 90 
baptized during the year. 


The Canton Mission, is now so well estab- 
lished that daily preaching is held in the 
Chapel, in week time as well as on the Sab- 
bath, with an average attendance of from 
150 to 200 hearers. 


The Shanghae Mission, has gained much 
ground during the past year by the timely 
services rendered to multitudes of the poor 
Chinese during the turbulent times of the 
present revolution which is before that city. 


Tut. Domxstic Mission Boarp of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, had its anni- 
versary at Savannah, Ga., on Saturday, 
April 26. Receipts for the year, $22,000, 
which, with the balance of $3,000 from pre- 
ceding year, was all expended. The 100 
missionaries and agents of this Board are 
scattered throughout all the Southern 
States. The Indian Missions, lately trans- 
ferred to this Board, have greatly increased 
its labors. 


Tur Brste Boarp of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, was represented at Augusta 
by the Corresponding Secretary, Rev. A. C. 
Dayton. The Treasurer’s Report not being 
forwarded, a verbal abstract was given, 
showing the collections for the year, to the 
amount of $7,139, including $1,214 balance 
on hand from last year. The Secretary set 
forth the objects and measures of the Board, 
with great force and clearness, and espe- 
cially aimed to remove various misapprehen- 
sions which have prevailed both as to the 
necessity for its existence and the policy by 
which it is governed. . 


Tue SovurHern Baptist Epucatronat Con- 
VENTION met in Augusta, April 30. Rev. B. 
Manly was made Chairman. The result was 
to kindle increased interest, and awaken new 
hope for a General Theological Seminary at 
the South. Another meeting of a similar 
character was appointed at Louisville, two 
days before the Southern Biennial Conven- 
tion. A committee was raised to inquire 
and report to the said meeting what funds 
exist, subject to the control of Baptists, for 
theological instruction, in each of the insti- 
tutions at the south and south-west. 

Whether the trustees or other parties, 
holding legal control over these funds, can 
and will contribute them in any form, andif 
any—what, to the uses of a common theolo- 
gical institution to be located at any other 
point, within or without the limits of their 
own States severally,—should the Conven- 
tion, to assemble at Louisvilie in 1857, ad- 
judge such different location best for the 
common good. 

Whether these funds, in case they are 
limited to a spot, can and will he placed 
within the control of such a Board of Trus- 
tees as may be appointed by competent au- 
thority agreed upon for a common theologi- 
cal institution,—located at the point now 
occupied ; also, if any restrictions are to be 
imposed on the use of such funds, when 
placed under new authority,—what restric- 
tions. 
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The same committee was authorized to use 
adequate means for ascertaining what efforts 
will be made in favor of any location, alrea- 
dy occupied or not, by the inhabitants and 
friends thereof, and what pecuniary subscrip- 
tions or pledges will be given as a nucleus, 
in case such locations should be selected for 
the common institution; the object of all 
these enquiries being to ascertain in the ful- 
lest manner possible, whether such a demand 
is felt for a common institution of this kind 
as may be a basis and encouragement tor fu- 
ture united action. 

The committee was authorized to expend 
the sum of five hundred dollars if necessary, 
to carry out the objects of this Convention, 
and the individual members present pledged 
themselves to meet liabilities to this amount. 


Tue Brste in Rvussia.—It has been lately 
announced that the annual contribution of 
the Great (Britishand Foreign) Bible So- 
ciety may now again, by a special grace of 
the Czar, be expended in the printing of 
Bibles. But this sum is thrown altogether 
into the Protestant provinces of the Baltic, 
where the Greek Church possesses only the 
right of a conqueror, overriding express na- 
tional compacts. 

In Russia proper, says the North: British 
Review, ‘‘the Bible has been every-where 
banished; not a single Sclavonic Bible has 
been printed in the gigantic empire since the 
year 1826, and that in a church which never 
made a principle of excluding it. No foreign 
mission among the Mohammedans is al- 
lowed; while the Russian Church herself 
does not pretend ever to have made any 
conversions among the heathen without the 
help of the bayonet and the dram shop. 
Even the peaceful mission of the Herrnhut- 
ters (the excellent evangelical Moravians) 
among the Tartars was suppressed.” 


Squrezzing out Sins.—Multitudes of pil- 
grims annually visit Malabar Point, near 
Bombay, for the sole purpose of squeezing 
themselves through a narrow cleft in the 
rock, apparently not wide enough to receive 
the body of a child, as a sure way of squeez- 
ing out their sins. 


Sure, itis most painful not to meet the 
kindness and affection you feel you have de- 
served, and have a right to expect from oth- 
ers; but it is a mistake to complain of it, for 
it is of no use: you cannot extort friendship 


with a cocked pistol. 
Sidney Smith, 
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MaruemAticat DicrionaRy AND OYCLOPEDIA 
or MAruemAtioan Scrance. By Charles 
Davies, LE. D., and William G. Peck, 
A. M. A.S. Barnes & Co., New York. 


A new work, in which the author finishes 
his deservedly popular and complete course 
of Mathematics. After a careful examina- 
tion, we think we hazard nothing in pro- 
nouncing this last necessary and’ admirable 
as a conclusion to the series, in supplying 
unavoidable omissions, and in giving sym- 
metry and compactness to the course. 

A dictionary of the kind, fully equal to the 
demands of instruction, and the existing de- 
velopment of the science, has long been 
needed. That of Hutton has become obso- 
lete, and has passed off, with the ‘‘ Course” 
of its author and his epoch. His was a 
period of transition, in which the science 
had not quite caught the new spirit, nor 
shuffled off the old body of the Greek Geom- 
etry, which last, amid tender regrettings of 
old Fogeydom, and in spite of its ingenious 
spirit and elaborate finish of methods, has 
now been displaced in part by the subtler 
modern Analysis. The age of the stage 
coach and the old Geometry has been hur- 
ried off by that of the railroad and of the 
Calculus. 

The elementary and practical portions of 
the work have been elaborated, we observe, 
with unusual pains. The Topographical 
department also appropriately comes in for 
a good share of notice, as a branch of con- 
crete Mathematics; and, while ,the abstruse 
labors of Lagrange, Gauss, &c., in the the- 
ory of numbers and the higher Mathematics 
are noted, the whole is made to assume a 
practical cast, and to advance the Mathe- 
matics as an art. 

In our view, the work might have been 
improved, if the historical development of 
the science had not been held so much in 
abeyance. The literature of the mathe- 
matics is not altogether worthless nor dull; 
and, in a work of this kind, might not be an 
impertinence. 

CoMMENTARY ON THE EpistLe to THE EpHs- 
stans; by Charles Hodge, D. D. Ro. 
Carter & Bros. 

The author’s Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans has taken a high rank ever 
since its issue, among the standard exegetical 
productions of the world. The present work 
is one evincing great labor, calm judgment 
and critical acumen. It is the reproduction, 
after careful revisal year by year, of the in- 
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a 


structions which the Professor was in the 
habit of giving to his classes in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, on this epistle. 

While it has drawn copiously from the 
later German, as well as the earlier Latin 
commentators, there is a studious avoidance 
of any display of learning. In method and 


style it appears to us to be a very model of 


excellence in such writing. The one single 
idea kept prominent is, What does the word 
of God in this place mean? 

We do not agree, of course, with all the 
author’s views. We quote, for instance, 
without comment, his remarks on the ex- 
pression ‘‘ having cleansed it (the church) 
with the washing of water by the word,” 
(Ephes. v: 26)—not because we prefer.con- 
troversy to concord, but simply that our 
readers may see his statement of his views: 


‘¢ Baptism is a means of grace, that is, a 
channel through which the Spirit confers 
grace; not always, not upon all recipients, 
nor is it the only channel, nor is it designed 
as the ordinary means of regeneration. 
Faith and repentance are the gifts of the 
Spirit, and fruits of regeneration, and yet 
they are required as conditions of baptism. 
Consequently the Scriptures contemplate 


regeneration as preceding baptism. But if 


faith, to which all the benefits of redemption 
are promised, precedes baptism, how can 
these benefits be said to be conferred in any 
case through baptism? Just as a father 
may give an estate to his son, and after- 
wards formally convey it to him by a deed.” 

The epistle to the Ephesians is one, how- 
ever, in which as few occasions for disagree- 
ment between evangelical Christians would 


arise as any Other part of the word of God. 


And hence there is little in this volume 


which we cannot heartily commend. 


From C. Wortham. 
Tue Baptist Denomination. By Rev. D. C. 
Haynes, with an Introduction by John 
Dowling, D. D. Sheldon, Blakeman & 
Co., New York. 


A storehouse of gleanings respecting our 
denomination, its history, doctrines and or- 
dinances; its polity, persecutions and mar- 
tyrs; facts and statistics of its missionary 
institutions, schools of learning, &c.; the 
indebtedness of the world to Baptists, and 
their duty to the world. 

The author has compiled, from various 
sources, a volume of 350 pages, bringing 
forth out of his treasures things both new 
and old, and arraying a mass of facts which 
will be valuable for reference. 


Tue Youru or THE Oxp Domrnion. 
Samuel Hopkins. 
Boston. 


By 
J. P. Jewett & Co., 


With a certain romance loving class of 


readers, this book will tend greatly to make 
history popular. It is like the old fashioned 
novels, ‘founded on fact,” and really con- 
veys the whole history in such a life-like 
style, that you feel as if it ought to be true, 
whether it is or not. As depicted by the 
glowing pen of our author, Captain John 
Smith becomes a prodigy, scarcely less re- 
markable than the heroes of the Arabian 
Nights or that military miracle recently 


brought into being, Mr. Abbott’s Napoleon, 


who rides to death incredible numbers of 


horses, without ever growing weary, and — 
performs the most unheard of feats in such 


astounding succession. 
Nevertheless, we must admit that we 


have read the book with interest—even we, 


sober reviewers—and that we have derived 
much more vivid ‘impressions of the facts, 
than we had received from reading the same 


things, in the more accurate and polished 


style of history proper. In the main, too, 
the account is strictly correct, and will help 
to excite an interest in the early annals of 
our country. 


From Price & Cardozo. 
Memorr or Re@inaup Hzper, D. D., BisHor 
or Caucurra; by his widow; abridged by 
a clergyman. John P. Jewett & Co., 
Boston. 


The former edition of this valuable work 
was so loaded down with extraneous matter, 
and so high in price, as to fail of an exten- 
sive circulation. The present appears to be 
a judicious and careful condensation of the 
two bulky volumes of the former edition into 
a neat and handsome duodecimo. It will 
find, as it deserves, a ready sale. 


From Price & Cardozo. 
Tue THREE GARDENS; by William Adams, 
D. D. C. Scribner, New York. 


Eden, Gethsemane, Paradise! What a 
cluster of themes! Man’s ruin, redemption, 
and restoration ; how engrossing the interest 
that belongs to such topics! The author 
has happily chosen and skilfully handled his 
subjects. It appears to present the old the- 
ology, though in a new style, more attrac- 
tive to many modern readers, yet not devoid 


‘of the soundness and savor belonging to the 


simpler earnestness of the older writers. 


THEODOSIA ERNEST, OR THE HEROINE OF 


FaitH. Graves, Marks & Rutland, Nash- ~ 
ville, Tenn. 


This volume has been laid on our table 


just as we are going to press. We have 


glanced over a portion of it, and must say 
we are disappointed. From what has been 
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said of it, in advance, we had supposed, 


without examining, that it belonged to the 
class of wishy-washy trash, ycleped reli- 
gious novels, and that like most dialogue 
controversial works, it distorted its oppo- 
nent’s arguments first, and then demolished 
them. But we are agreeably disappointed. 
So far as we read, it was fair and candid, as 
well as forcible. It will create a sensation, 
and we hope will do good. 

It is an intensely Baptist book; but, aside 
from that, we see not what cause of com- 
plaint there is against it. If the Baptists are 
wrong, the book is wrong; but if not, it 
cannot be condemned. The argument is 

woven in with the story, and presented in a 
clear and attractive manner. 


Tue Commission, or Southern Baptist Mis- 
sionary Magazine, Richmond, Va. 


The first number of this new applicant for 
public favor has made its appearance. Its 
matter is good, worthy of a better dress. 
We happen to know that the conductors of 
it intend to give it a more tasteful appear- 
ance, before it is again sent forth. In the 
mean time, we heartily commend it to our 
friends, and earnestly urge on all Southern 
Baptists to subscribe. Its price is $100 a 
year. It will be the organ of the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. 


Tue QOorcasr Daventer—A story of the 
West, by the Author of Ellen Montrose, 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia. 

A work for the young—giving a sketch of 
the way in which persecution for Christ's 
sake may be endured even in America, in 
these days. It will fill very suitably a niche 
in our Sunday School Libraries. 


C AMPBELLISM RE-EXAMINED, by J. B. Jeter, 
Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., N. Y. 25 cts. 
Dr. Jeter’s book, to which this is a sort of 

supplement, seems to have suffered the fate 

of Nehemiah’s wall. The opponents first 
laughed at it, and said, What do these feeble 

Jews? and then they laughed very much at 

it; and then grew angry; and then grew 
very angry; and then they changed their 
line of opposition, and proposed to meet and 
have a talk about it. When ‘‘ Campbellism 
Examined ”’ first appeared, it was said to be 
very weak—pity that Dr. Jeter should per- 
mit himself to do so weak a thing as to pub- 
lish it ; then the amusement rose to ridicule ; 
and next the ridicule was transmuted into 
rage; and finally, after reviewing the book 
monthly, for half a year or so, Mr .Campbell 
proposed that they should “ meet together,’ 


and debate the matter. But Dr. Jeter had 

chosen his own method of conducting the 

discussion, and hadno reason to be dissatis- 
fied with it, if Mr. Campbell had. 

The present Re-examination adds nothing 
material to the general argument, but is 
merely a reply to the points raised by Mr. 
Campbell in his articles in the Harbinger. 
It will be read with interest by all who have 
become acquainted with the controversy. 
PopunaR History or EneuisH Bistz Trans- 

LATIONS, by Mrs. H. C. Conant, Sheldon, 

Biakeman & Co. 

An attempt—and we think a successful 
one—to popularize the annals of bible trans- 
lation. The larger works, with all their 
learning, were too costly, and too dry for 
common reading. Mrs. Conant has made 
a candid and thorough examination of 
the subject, and given the public the results 
in a condensed form. The book supplies an 
existing demand, and will help to increase 
the interest already aroused on such subjects. 
Metsopist EpiscOpacy AND REPUBLICANISM, 

by Rev. Messrs. Hamill & Henderson— 

So. Bap. Pub. Society, Charleston, S. C. 

A very readable discussion, adapted to ex- 
cite no unkind feelings, and unusually free 
from the odium theologicum ; though the 
topic was one very naturally leading to 
warm and earnest dispute. But both the 
disputants happened to be gentlemen, and 
more than that, they were Christian gentle- 
men. We heartily commend the book. Mr. 
Henderson has triumphantly maintained his 
ground, against an accomplished and talent- 
ed adversary. 

Tue Rise or THE Dutoxw Rervsiic—A history 
by John Lathrop Motley—Harper & 
Brothers, N.Y. 

A most valuable and interesting contribu- 
tion to history. The theme is one little 
handled, but well worthy of attentive study. 
The sturdy Hollanders maintained the flame 
on the altars of civil and religious liberty 
when it was almost extinct every where else. 
And the theme has found a meet historian, 
for Mr. Motley has already acquired an en- 
viable reputation by his scholarly produc- 
tion, though it has been so recently issued. 
Appieton’s CycLopa@pia or BrograpHy—Hd- 

ited by F. L. Hawks, D. D. D. Appleton 

& Co., N. Y. 

Based on an English work, but much im- 
proved and enlarged by the contributions of 
the American Editor, this work is the best 
of its class now before the public. The em- 
bellishments are numerous and valuable, the 
letter press condensed and reliable, the 
whole worthy of a place in every library. 
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Tue Lire or Rey. Spencer H. Cone, by his 
Sons— Livermore & Rudd, N. Y. 484 pp. 
$1 25. 

The record of a man of mark, written with 
all the warmth of filial affection, and with 
considerable graphic power. We have look- 
ed for it earnestly, read it with interest, and 
rise up from its perusal, instructed, refresh- 
ed, animated to renewed exertions for that 
Redeemer whom brother Cone loved and de- 
lighted to honor. 

Upon several topics occurring in the me- 
moir, the biographers have expressed opin- 
ions which we think admit of very serious 
doubt. This is not to be wondered at, per- 
haps; though we think it would have been 
preferable to let the embers of former strife 
go out. After making every allowance, 
however, the book is one which will com- 
mand and deserve a most extensive sale. 


SouTHerNn Scenzs AND Scunsry—By a Lady. 
Southern Baptist Pub, Society, Charleston, 
S.C. 

The authoress, who veils herself under this 
modest title, has no need to seek the shelter 
of anonymous publication, except to avoid 
the compliments which her graceful and in- 
structive writings merit. 
tives which make up this little volume, were 
evidently written out of the heart, and will 
touch many a responsive chord in others’ 
bosoms. We trust this is but the earnest of 
future offerings to the press, from the same 


pen. 


Our Own Sook. 


Taz Montuty Recorp.— Owing to the 
press of other matter, particularly with re- 
gard to the anniversaries of our various 
religious societies, we cannot find room for 
our usual Monthly Record. It will be given 
in our next, embracing the occurrences of 


both months. 


Duns rrom Supscripers.—During the last 
month we have sent out bills to all our sub- 
scribers who were in arrears. Our only 
dependence for carrying on the Memorial is 
the prompt payment of dues by the sub- 
scribers. We have earned the money, and 
are justly entitled to it. Itis only a matter 
of simple justice that it should be forwarded 
to us, without delay. Many have already 
done so. Some, however, have neglected 
this, and we wish most respectfully to re- 
mind them of our necessity, and their duty. 


READING ONE’S OWN PaPur.—We believe 


The three. narra-. 


that, as a general thing, our subscribers are 
as honorable men as can be found anywhere. 
Occasionally we meet with instances_of a 
different character. Now and then a wo- 
begone moneyless epistle makes its advent to 
our office, from some subscriber who hasn’t 
paid a cent for his paper for years, but 
which concludes with the laconic injunction, 
‘“‘Stop my paper.” On such occasions we 
are tempted to soliloquize somewhat as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ My paper,” eh? Why, man, you 
haven’t owned a paper for years! You have 
taken a paper, and read a paper—but was it 
your paper? Your paper, forsooth! Why, 
the very ink that erases your name from the 
subscription list was paid for, with other 
people’s money! Stop your paper! Why, 
you might as well talk about stopping the 
revolution of your earth—or commanding 
your sun to stop the supply of your day- 
light! Go to, man! ‘Pay what thou 
owest,” and the next time thou writest to 
an editor for a discontinuance, be sure that 
thy request is accompanied with enough 
money to render ‘‘stop my paper,” other 
than a mere figure of speech. 

So much for the soliloquy. Now for the 
contrast. We have just opened a letter from 
a subscriber, whom we have never seen, but 
who is obviously an honest man. It is a 
model letter. Thanks to our kind friends, 
we are receiving many such. He says: ‘‘I 
must apologize for not sending the money 
before. I have been areader of the Recorder 
for many years. I have always paid in ad- 
vance until the present year. I find that I 
do not feel right when I take your paper out 
of the office. I send you three dollars, 
which you will please place to my credit. I 
shall then have the pleasure of reading my 
own paper.” 

We clip the above from the Western Re- 
corder. We have a subscriber, a model 
subscriber, whose neat epistle to us is highly 
suggestive : 


Aprit 21, 1856. 

Dear Sir,—I have been absent several 
months, and on my return found the Memo- 
rial awaiting my perusal. I embrace the 
opportunity to send ‘“‘that dollar,” with in- 
terest, enclosed in this letter. It ought to 
have been sent before. 

Yours with respect, 


The letter contained a one dollar bill and 
twenty-four cents in postage stamps, by way 
of interest. Now, is not that a subscriber 
worth having ? 
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No. 1. 


HE Baptist Church in Charleston, 


S. C., owes its origin to some of 
those mysterious, but wise dispensations 
of Providence, in which mercy and judg- 
ment are blended. | 


In the year 1655, according to Ivi- 


mey’s history of the English Baptists, 
under the head of Somersetshire, the 


Rev. Mr. Henry Jessey, Baptist Minister 
of London, was invited by his brethren 
in Bristol, to assist them in regulating 
their congregations. ‘The principles of 
dissent and of believers’ baptism, which 


had been first avowed there about fif- 


teen years before, had now spread into 


many adjacent parts ;—and the congre- 


gation at Wells, Cirencester, Somerton, 


Chard, Taunton, Honiton, Exeter, Dart-. 


mouth, Plymouth, Lyme, Weymouth, 
and Dorchester, were all visited during 
this journey by Mr, Jessey, undertaken 


at the request above named, and all 
shared in the benefits of this pastoral 


visitation. In the following year, 1656, 


these churches published “ A confession ’ 


of the faith of several churches in the 
county of Somerset, and in the counties 
near adjacent,” subscribed by twenty- 
five persons, ministers and laymen, in 
behalf of the whole. Among these 
names is that of William Screven, of 
Somerton. This is the individual, as is 


with great probability supposed, who. 


¢ 


afterwards a the honored founder 
of this church. 


WILLIAM SCREVEN, 


Driven by persecution, or impelled by 
those other motives which may lead good 
men to emigrate, he left his native land 
for America; but at what period he ar- 
rived, or where he first settled, does not 
appear. In 1681, however, we find him 
settled at Kittery, a place on the Piscat- 
aqua river, county of York, and prov- 
ince of Mains and employed in hold- 
ing religious meetings in his own house. 
He himself had entered into particular 
membership with the first Baptist Church 
in Boston, Mass., on the 21st of June, 
1681; and several of his neighbors, 
through the good hand of his God upon 
him, being brought to the knowledge of 
the truth, joined the same church in that 
year. 


HE IS LICENSED TO PREACH. 


The opening prospect now invited these 
Christians at Kittery to more regular and 
systematic efforts for the promotion of 
their Master’s cause. Wherefore, very 
early in the next year, they sent their 
most gifted brother to the mother church 
in Boston, with a letter of recommenda- 
tion and request; which procured for 
him a license to preach. This instru- 
ment bears date January 11th, 1682, 
and is in the following words: 


“To all whom it may concern: These 
are to certify, that our beloved brother, 
William Screven, is a member in com- 
munion with us: and having had trial 
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of his gifts among us, and finding him 
to be aman whom God hath qualified 
and furnished with the gifts of His Holy 
Spirit and Grace, enabling him to open 
and apply the word of God, which 
through the blessing of the Lord Jesus 
may be useful in his hand, for the be- 
getting. and building up of souls in the 
knowledge of God: we do, therefore, 
appoint, approve and encourage him to 
exercise his gift, in the place where he 
lives, or elsewhere, as the Providence of 
God may cast him: and so the Lord 
help him to eye his glory in all things, 
and to walk humbly in the fear of his 
name. 


Signed by us in behalf of the rest, 


Isaac HULL, 
JOHN FaRNUM.” 


PERSECUTION AROUSED. 


This step roused the same spirit of 
persecution at Kittery, under which the 
Baptists about Boston had already suf- 
fered severely. By the procurement of 
Mr. Woodbridge, the minister, and 
Hucke, the magistrate, the people who 
attended Mr. Screven’s meetings were 
summoned to answer for their conduct, 
and threatened with a fine of five shil- 
lings, should they repeat their offence. 
Mr. Screven himself, continuing to 
preach Christ to all who came, was ap- 
prehended and taken before the General 
Court ; on whose records is found the 
following entry : 


“ William Screven, appearing before 
this court, and being convicted of the 
contempt of his Majesty’s authority, and 
refusing to submit himself to the sen- 
tence of the Court prohibiting his pub- 
lic preaching, and upon examination 
before the Court, declaring his resolution 
still to persist therein, the Court tendered 
him liberty to return home to his family, 
in case he would forbear such turbulent 
practices and amend for the future; but 
he refusing, the Court senteffced him to 
give bond for his good behavior, and to 
forbear such contentious behavior for the 
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future, and the delinquent to stand com- 
mitted until the judgment of this Court 
be fuliilled. 


A true copy, transcribed, and with the 
records compared, this 17th of August, 
1682. 


Per Epwarp RisHworTH, 
Kecorder.” 


To this is added a copy, of the same 
date, by the same hand, of an act of 
their executive Court, which says, “This 
Court, having considered the offensive 
speeches of William Screven, viz., his 
rash and inconsiderate words tending to 


blasphemy, do adjudge the delinquent, _ 


for his offence, to pay ten pounds into 
the treasury of the county or province. 
And further, the Court doth forbid and 
discharge the said Screven, underany pre- 
tence, to keep any private exercise at his 
own house or elsewhere, upon the Lord’s 
Days, either in Kittery or any other 
place within the limits of this province, 
and is for the future enjoined to observe 
the public worship <f God in our public 
assemblies upon the Lord’s Days, accord- 
ing to the laws here established in this 


province, upon such penalties as the law 


requires, upon such neglect of the prem- 


ises.”—See Backus’s History, pp. 502— 
505. 


STURDY DEFIANCE. 


Mr. Backus adds, that “ he was so far 


from yielding to such sentences, that on 


September 138, he with the rest sent a 
request to Boston that Elder Hull and 
others might visit and form them into a 
church, which was granted; so that a 
covenant was solemnly signed on Sep- 
tember 25, 1682, by William Screven, 
Elder; Humphrey Churchwood, Dea- 
con; Robert Williams, John Morgandy, 
Richard Cutt, Timothy Davis, Leonard 
Drowne, William Adams, Humphrey 
Azell, George Litten, and a number of 
sisters.”—See Backus, p. 505. 


THE BAPTISTS DRIVEN AWAY. 


This little church, thus begun, was 


THE BAPTIST CHURCH IN CHARLESTON, §. C. 
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able to maintain its ground but a short | ciples of civil and religious liberty are 


time. They were persecuted in such a 
manner that they were obliged to flee to 
some more favored parts of the country. 
Whereupon, William Screven, and ‘his 
Baptist Company’ removed to Carolina ; 
and settled on the Cooper river, not far 
from the present site of the city of 
Charleston, and called their settlement 
Somerton. This, it is probable, took 
place in the same year of their constitu- 
tion, and towards its close ; the vigorous 
and summary methods of persecution 
adopted against them not allowing a 
longer respite. 


To the constitution, and subscription 
of a covenant above mentioned at Kit- 
tery, September 25, 1682, the Baptist 
church in Charleston traces its origin ;— 
and from all the means of information 
now accessible, it is most. probably con- 
cluded that their settlement about 
Charleston was only a transfer of the 
seat of worship of the persecuted flock 
(or a majority of it) which had been 
gathered on the Piscataqua. 


We, who live in these times of uni- 
versal toleration, are astonished that 
men, professing godliness, should have 
been guilty of such absurd, cruel, and 
unchristian proceedings. But we are 
not to suppose that therefore they were 
all bad 1aen, This part of their conduct 
surely was an error. But their error 
was that of the times in which they 
lived, and “the severities they practised 
were not so much the result of disposi- 
tion, as of the principles they had adop- 
ted.” Although they had fled from the 
old world to enjoy liberty of conscience 
in the new, it was not against spiritual 
tyranny, in itself, they objected, but 
against its bearing upon themselves. 
They still cherished a notion of the right 
of the civil magistrate to interfere in re- 
ligious concerns, and labored as much to 
secure uniformity in the modes of wor- 
ship in the new world, as their oppres- 
sors had done in the old. Happy are 
we who live at a period when the prin- 


better understood. 
EMINENT BAPTIST EMIGRANTS. 


About the time of William Screven’s 
arrival in Carolina, (viz., 1682, or begin- 
ning of .1683,) there came over from the 
west of England a number of “‘substan- 
tial persons,” as they are called by Hewit, 
(see his History of South Carolina and 
Georgia,) in company with Joseph Blake, 
the friend and trustee of Lord Berkeley, 
one of the Lords Proprietors. The Lady 
Blake, and her mother, Lady Axtell, 
were a part of this accession to the 
strength of the infant church; and Mr. 

lake himself, if not a communicant, at 
least entertained the sentiments of the 
Baptists, and favored their cause.—Hew- 
it, vol. 1, p. 140. 


He, together with Paul Grimball, also 
a Baptist, and five other persons, was a 
member of the committee for revising 
“The Fundamental Constitutions,” pre- 
pared for the Lords Proprietors by the 
celebrated John Locke; and he succeed- 
ed Governor Archdale in the government 
of the Colony, in the close of the year 


1696. He died, September 7, 1700, a 
wise, persevering, and distinguished 
magistrate. Lady Axtell, whose plantas 


tion was in Colleton county, was a bene- 
factress of the church, and gave the 
glass chandelier which hangs in the old 
Baptist. Church, now the place of. wor- 
ship for seamen.* Mrs. Blake, besides 


* Among the families then united under 
the pastoral care of Mr. Screven, Morgan 
Edwards has enumerated the respectable 
names of Atwell, Bullein, Elliott, Raven, 
Baker, Barker, Blake, Child, Cater, Whita- 
ker, Bryant, Butler, Chapman, &c. To 
which, we may add that of Morton. Joseph 
Morton, son of Gov. Morton and of the sis- 
ter of Gov. Blake, signalised himself in 
1703, in the upper house of Assembly, as 
the friend of religious liberty, by voting 
against the establishment of the Church of 
England, as the religion of the State; but 
he was refused permission to enter his pro- 
test. on the journals of the house.—Hewit, 
vol. 1, p. 166, 
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contributing to aid her own denomina- 
tion, gave largely to adorn the first St. 
Philij’s Church. 

Not long after this period, Lord Car- 
dross, a nobleman from the north of 
England, came over to Carolina, bringing 
with him a colony of North-Britons, 
who were chiefly Baptists, and settled at 
Port-Royal Island. But the neighboring 
Indians, and more particularly the Span- 
ish settlement at St. Augustine, proving 
hostile, soon obliged them to remove 
their residence to a place more secure ; 
and before 1686, we find them settled at 
the mouth of the Edisto River. (Hewzi, 
vol. 1, 89. See also appendix to Gov. 
Archdale’s description of. the Colony, 
page 4.) The Baptist part of this com- 
pany attached themselves to Mr. Sere- 
ven’s Church, still worshipping at Som- 
erton. 
position of Divine Providence, had Mr. 
Screven the satisfaction of finding him- 
self suddenly surrounded in the land of 
his banishment, by a large number of 
pious, intelligent christians, of kindred 
sentiments and feelings, and by a still 
greater number of influential adherents 


_ and friends. 


SETTLEMENT AND GROWTH OF CHARLES- 
TON. 

In the course of a few years, the neck 
of land between Ashley and Cooper 
Rivers, which had begun to be settled 
about ten years before Mr. Screven’s ar- 
rival, had attracted a considerable part 
of the Colonists to it, on account of its 
facilities for commerce; and while a part 
of the Church at Somerton, pushed their 
settlements out into St. John’s Parish, 
on the western branch of Cooper River, 
(so speaks Humphreys in his Historical 
Account of the Society for .propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, page 88,) 
ahd remained there, “ very pious and 
devout,” even as late as 1707, and _ per- 
haps later, the far greater portion of the 
members had removed to the neck, before 
the year 1698; which made it expedient 
for them to transfer thither also the or- 


And thus, by the special inter-_ 


dinary seat of their public worship. 
Whether they left a house of worship at 
Somerton, we cannot now ascertain ; in- 
deed it is impossible even to identify the 
spot. But “after their removal to 
Charlestown,* they held their worship 
at the house of one William Chapman, 
in King street, until they built” a place 
of worship for themselves. Thus they 
continued until 1699; when by the gifé 
of William Elliott, one of the members, 
the Church was put in possession of a 
lot, in Church street, {No. 62, in the 
model of the town, recorded in the Sur- 
veyor General’s office,) which is the same 
on which our house of worship now 
stands.t They began to build soon af- 
ter, and must have completed the build- 
ing in that and the following year; since 
there is on record a deed for a lot 
*‘ bounded north on the Baptist Meeting 
House,” which bears date, January 20, 
1701. 


The population of the place was now 
reckoned at five to six thousand, There 


* The neck of land, formed by the confla- 
ence of the Cooper and Ashley Rivers, was 
at first called Oyster Point. In 1677, the 
settlement beginning to increase, and a town 
to be formed, it was called Oyster Point 
Town. In 1680, in some official papers, the 
place was called New Charles- Town, in 1682 
Cherles-Fown ; and so it continued to be 
written and called until 1783; when it was 
incorporated and called by the name of the 
city of Charleston. (Dr. Daleho’s Church 
History. ) 


+ This lot belonged originally to Josiah 
Willis mariner. Mr. Elliott bought it of 
Elizabeth Willis, the only daughter and 
heiress of Josiah Willis, for twenty pounds. 
The deed bears date July 18, 1699. The 
Trustees to whom it was conveyed for the 
Church, were William Sadler, John Raven, 
Thomas Bullein, Thomas Graves, and John 
Elliott. The Church are styled in the deed: 
‘‘The people of the Church of Christ, bap- 
tized on profession of their faith, meeting in 
Charlestown, distinguished from all other 
Churches, by the name of Antipzdo-Bap- 
tists.’? The lot was 100 feet wide, and 250 
feet deep; and was designed for the seat of 
a parsonage house, as well as of a church. 


a 
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was one Clergyman of the Church of 
Kngland,* and one of the Establishment 
of Scotland.t 


CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


No sooner were the Baptists settled in 
their new place of worship, than they 
began to seek after their spiritual estab- 
lishment on the foundation of the doc- 
trines of grace. Simultaneously with 
the erection of the building, they sent to 
England for copies of “A confession of 
the faith of more than a hundred congre- 
gations of Christians, baptized upon pro- 


‘fession of their faith, in London and the 


country, in 1689; called the Century 
Confesssion.” This they carefully exam- 
ined, and adopted verbatim, in the year 
1700, as the confession of this Church ; 
and so it has remained to this day. 


ACTIVITY IN PREACHING THE GOSPEL, 


But while they were thus. careful to 
secure among them soundness in the 
Jaith, they were no less “careful to 
maintain good works.” Animated with 
the spirit, and guided by the example of 
Mr. Screven, who at the age of more 
than ‘‘ three score years and ten,” was 
still the laborious missionary, they pro- 
cured ministers, and some among them- 
selves, who had the gift of exhortation, 
aided in the work, to go into the sur- 
rounding settlements, and preach the 
everlasting Gospel. So early and abun- 
dant were they in this species of labor, 
that with all the commendable zeal of 


* There is no mention of an Episcopalian 
Clergyman in Charlestown, before 1680. 
And it is uncertain whether any body of 
communicants had been collected in the ca- 
pacity of a Church, until after the first St. 
Philip’s Church was finished in 1681 or 2. 
(Dalcho’s Ch. His. pp. 26, 32. 


+ Hewit mentions no more than these. 
Dr. Dalcho states, that ‘‘ the Independent 
or Congregational Church, was built about 
1690. The Calvinistic Church of French 
Protestants, was built before 1693; and the 
Quaker Meeting House about 1696. Gov. 
Archdale, a Quaker, promoted the build- 
ing.” 
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the society in England, for propagating 
the gospel in foreign parts, it is acknow- 
ledged by their historians, that in most 
places which their missionaries visited in 
this neighborhood, they found them- 
selves preceded by the Baptists. See 
Humphreys, pp. 88, 95, 108, &c. 


DECLINING HEALTH OF MR. SCREVEN, 


The vigor and health of Mr. Screven, 
which had sustained him amid the labors 
and trials of a well-spent life, now be- 
gan sensibly to decline. And as’the sit- 
uation of the Church was such as not 
only enabled them decently to support a 
minister, but required more active ser- 
vice than he supposed himself capable 
of bestowing, he made arrangements for 
retiring from the pastoral office With 
the affection of a father for his beloved 
flock, he wrote a treatise containing his 
latest counsels, entitled “‘ An Ornament 
for Church Members, &c.,” which he 
left with them in manuscript; and 
which the Church published after his 
death. It is much to be regretted that 
not a copy of this, so far as I can learn, 
seems now to be extant. Morgan Ed- 
wards, observing that the style of the 
whole was good, has preserved a part of 
the closing paragraph, as follows: “ And 
now, for a close of all, my dear brethren 
and sisters, (whom God hath made me, 
poor unworthy me, an instrument of 
gathering and settling in the faith and 
order of the Gospel,) my request is that 
you, as speedily as possible, supply 
yourselves with an able and faithful 
minister. Be sure you take care that 
the person be orthodox in the faith, and 
of blameless life, and does own the con- 
fession put forth by our brethren in Lon- 
don, in 1689, &c.” 


‘Had they attended to this counsel,” 
observes Morgan Edwards, “ the distrac- 
tions, and almost destruction of. the 
Church, which happened twenty-six 
years after, would have been prevent- 
ed.” This written counsel, Mr, Screven 


supposed, might be his last public ser- 
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vice of the Church he: had gathered ;— 
and accordingly he retired in 1706. 

But the old age and retirement of this 
venerable saint was not to be spent in 
indolence and ease. He looked for that 
‘« rest” only “thatis to come.” Instead 
of remaining in Charlestown, where he 
might have enjoyed a competency, and 
the society of his numerous family and 
friends, he removed his residence. to the 
head of Winyaw Bay, purchased and 
settled the lands on which Georgetown 
is now built, and commenced proclaim- 


ing to the destitute around him, as his” 


health allowed, the message of salvation. 
Meanwhile, the church had obtained a 
minister from England, whose name, it 
would appear, was White; but of whom 
we know but little, except that he seems 
to have been high in Mr. Screven’s es- 
teem. But it pleased Divine Providence, 
in his inscrutable wisdom, that Mr. 
White should be early removed by death. 
In consequence of the destitution occa- 
sioned by this unexpected event, the 
church were now again dependent for a 
season on the labors of: their former ven- 
erated pastor; and Mr. Screven seems 
to have met the occasion with a spirit 
becoming “the man of God.” With 
him, the choice did not lie between labor 
and repose, but between the different 
fields of action which might invite his 
toil? The circumstances in which he 
was now placed seemed to be embarrass- 
ing. Not only had he to choose between 
leaving his family and his incipient set- 
tlement at Georgetown, and suffering the 
Charlestown church to remain without the 
ordinances ; but an urgent call from an- 
other and a very imposing quarter, now 
reached him. The First Baptist Church 
in Boston, of which Mr. Screven had 
been a member, had suffered several 
years’ destitution, since the death of their 
pastor, Elder John Emblen ; at length, 
unable to procure a pastor in this coun- 
try, they wrote to England for help. 
‘To this letter, an answer, signed by nine 
ministers, and dated “ London, March 
17, 1706,” was returned, expressing re- 
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gret that they “cannot think of a min- 
ister, whois at liberty, proper for” them. 
The Boston church then lifted an implor- 
ing cry to Mr, Screven, to come to their 
relief; and he was at first “inclined” to 
go. But while weighing the subject, the 
unexpected death of Mr. White in 
Charlestown, seems to have decided him, 
and accordingly he wrote to Boston, 
“Our minister, that came from England, 
is dead, and I can by no means be 
spared.. I must say, ’tis a great loss, 
and to me a great disappointment; but 
the will of the Lord is done, and in His 
will I must be satisfied. I pray the 
Lord to sanctify all his dispensations, 
especially such awful ones as this is to 
us, and to me especially. I do not see 
how I can be helpful to you, otherwise 
than in my prayers to God for you, or 
in writing to you. The Lord heip us to 
pity one another in our affliction ; as the 
Gospel counselleth, if one member be 
afflicted all mourn.” 

It is not thought that Mr. Screven 
removed his family again to Charleston, 
but that he ministered to the church oc- 
casionally, as he was able, until his 
death. A flourishing church of about 
ninety communicants was now before 
him, waiting tg be enlightened by the 
last rays of his setting sun—a scene this 
which enkindled afresh the energies of 
his soul. But though, like the sun, he 
had come forth from his chambers, re- 
joicing as a strong man to run his race, 
it pleased God that the remainder of his 
race should be short. On the 10th day 
of October, A. D. 1718, at Georgetown, 
having completed his eighty-fourth year, 
he was called to rest from his labors. 


He came down “ to his grave in a good 
old age, like as a shock of corn, fully 
ripe, cometh in, in his season.” Thus 
died William Screven, a servant of the. 
Lord Jesus Christ; pure in morals, sound 
in doctrine, abundant in labors—tender 
and affectionate to all, but especially to 
the church of Christ—honored and re- 
vered by all who knew him—and, whe- 
ther in persecution or success, ‘“‘ showing, 
out of a good conversation, his works, 
with the meekness of wisdom.” 


“FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


First Haptist Church, Philadelphia. 
N the year 1684, the Rev. Thomas 
Dungan immigrating, with others, 

from Rhode Island, founded the first 

Baptist community in Pennsylvania. 

This body of baptized believers existed 

until 1702, when it was absorbed by the 

church at Pennepek—the first distin- 
guished and permanent Baptist Church 
in the province. On the second Sabbath 
in December, 1698, five males and four 
females were organized into a regular 

Baptist Church, in the store-house on 

the Barbadoes lot, at the N. W. corner 

of Second and Chesnut streets, Philadel- 

phia. From this time to the year 1746, 

the membership of this church was aug- 

mented both by immigration and the 
preaching of the word; during which 
period the church enjoyed the transient 
labors of the following named ministers: 

Elias Keach, Thos. Killingsworth, John 

Watts, Samuel Jones, Wm. Davis, Evan 

Morgan, John Hart, John Swift, Jos. 

Wood, Nathaniel Jenkins, Thomas Grif- 

fiths, Daniel White, Thomas Sanford, 

Timothy Brooks, Elisha Thomas, Enoch 

Morgan, Thomas Simmons, Benj. Grif- 

fith, Joseph Eaton, Isaac Steele, George 

Weed, John Burrows, Thos. Selby, Abel 

Morgan, George Eaglefield and Wm. 

Kinnersley. 

During this time, however, the Phila- 
delphia church was regarded as a branch 
of the church at Pennepek, and it was 
not until 1746 that the Philadelphia 
brethren were separated from the Pen- 
nepek Church, by regular letters of dis- 
mission, dated April 5, 1746. On the 
15th day of May, 1746, the First Baptist 
Church of Philadelphia was constituted, 
with a membership of fifty-six, and Rev. 
Jenkin Jones was the first pastor. 


The house in which these people 
originally worshiped was the store-house 
of the Barbadoes Company, which the 
Baptists and Presbyterians occupied con- 
jointly, until the arrival of a pastor for 
the latter people, when the Baptists 
were excluded from the premises. ‘Fail- 
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ing to secure a satisfactory adjustment 
of the difficulty with the Presbyterians, 
the Baptists secured a building known 
as Morris’ Brewery, near the draw- 
bridge, where they worshiped until 
March 15, 1707, when they were invited 
to occupy the meeting house in Second 
street, between High and Mulberry 
streets, erected by the Keithians, in 
1692. Accordingly, the church removed 
its worship to the Keithian building, 
which affording insufficient accommoda- 
tions for the increasing church, was torn 
down in 1731, to give place to one of 
larger dimensions. ‘This also was demol- 
ished in 1762, for the erection of a more 
spacious edifice, which was built at a 
cost of £2200. In 1784, legal measures 
were employed by the Episcopalians for 
the purpose of obtaining possession of 
the house and lot improved by the Bap- 
tists in 1731. These measures the Bap- 
tists resisted, but ultimately compromised 
with the Episcopalians by paying them 
the sum of £50, by which the latter left 
the Baptists in full possession, which 
they have maintained to this day. 


The following have been the pastors 
of this church since its organization, viz: 


Elected. Served. 

Rev. Jenkin Jones, 1746, 14 years. 
*Rev. Ebenezer Kinnersley, 

cotemporary with Jen- 

kin Jones. 
Rev. Morgan Edwards, 2760,%, Wits 
Rev. Wm. Rogers, D. D., 1772, 3 § 
Rev. Thomas Ustick, Lyi. Paap A Bi 
Rev. Wm. Staughton, 

DDS, 1805, 6 ‘* 
Rev. Henry Holcombe, 

D.D., ASih ‘13h 
Rey. Wm.-T. Brantly, 

D.D., 1826, ll <« 
Rev. Geo. B. Ide, D. D., 1838, 15 “ 


At a regular meeting of the church, 
held September 27th, 1852, the follow- 
ing resolution, presented by Rev. Geo. 


* The Rev. E. Kinnersley, above referred 
to, was a cotemporary and friend of Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, and assisted him in most 
of his philosophical! discoveries on the sub- 
ject of Electricity. 
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R. Ide, our late pastor, was unanimously 
adopted : 


Resolved, That the First Baptist 
Church of Philadelphia, believing that 
the indications of Providence and the 
wants of the population of this city, re- 
quire them to erect a new and more 
eligible house of worship for their own 
occupancy, do now resolve, that, relying 
on the divine blessing, they will at once 
take measures to carry this design into 
execution. ; 


Consequent on the above resolution, 
the following persons were appointed a 
committee to secure a suitable lot, viz: 
Thos, Wattson, J.C. Davis, Washington 
Butcher, John A. Gendell, W. 8S. Han- 
sell, Thos. S. Foster, Sam’l M. Hopper, 
and of the congregation, John M. Ford, 
Wn. B. Potts. 

At a church meeting, held October 
25th, 1852, the above named committee 
reported that they had purchased a lot 
on the N. W. corner of Broad and Arch 
streets, 1474 feet on Arch street, and 
188 feet on Broad street, for the sum of 
$55,000, which action received the ap- 
proval of the church. 

At a church meeting, held April 11th, 
1853, the plan of a church edifice, sub- 
mitted by the committee on location, was 
adopted as the basis, and a building com- 
mittee appointed, consisting of the com- 
mittee on location with the following 
additional members, viz: S. F, Hansell, 
J. H. O’Harra, Thos, M, Davis, Charles 
H. Auner, Jas. M. Bird, H. B. Fairman, 
R. A. Caldwell and A. H. Lane. 

At a meeting, July 11th, 1853, it was 
resolved to appoint a committee to make 
the necessary arrangements for laying 
the corner stone of our new building, 
when Rev. B. R. Loxley, Edwin Hall 
and Samuel H. Clarke were appointed. 
In accordance with the foregoing action, 
the corner stone of the new church edi- 
fice for the First Baptist Church was 
laid by Rev. George B. Ide, D. D., of 
Springfield, assisted by the ministry of 
our city—Rev. J. H. Kennard, Rev. John 
Dowling, Rev. J. W. Smith, Rev. J. L. 
Burrows, Rev. B. R. Loxley. 
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The house was dedicated the first Sab- 
bath in May, 1856, by appropriate ex- 
ercises, Dr. Fuller and the pastor, Rev. 
J. H. Cuthbert, participating. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER OF THE 
HOUSE. , 


This magnificent structure occupies 
the site at the N. W. corner of Broad 
and Arch streets—the two broadest 
avenues of the city. It has a front on 
Arch street of seventy-two feet, and ex- 
tends back along Broad street, one hun- 
dred and fourteen feet. It is of the 
Byzantine style of architecture, which, 
while it sustains all the ecclesiastical ap- 
pearance of the gothic, is more cheerful 
and far more convenient in its interior, 
for public worship, having no obstruc- 
tion to the view of .speaker and hearers. 
The exterior surface is of brown stone, 
including the towers, three in number ; 
the main one of which is directly on the 
corner of the two streets, and is sure 
mounted by a lofty spire, built entirely 
of stone, which looms up to an altitude 
of 226 feet to the top of the fineal—the 
vane and lightning rod extending some 
fifteen or twenty feet higher. Tor those 
who take a special fancy to lofty stand 
points, a grand scene presents itself to 
the view, viz: all the rural districts and 
villages, with the romantic Schuylkill, 
and the Delaware with its steamboats, 
ships, tugs and craft of all sizes, moving 
to and fro, like things of life, showing, 
at one glance, commerce, manufactures, 
agriculture, city, country, village, &c., &c. 

The interior is composed of the base- 
ment, (which is sufficiently elevated 
above the pavement to prevent damp- 
ness,) and above it is the main audience 
room. The basement communicates with 
the street by four doors, and with a side 
yard by two doors. It is divided into 
lecture room, Sunday school room, trus- 
tees’ room, &c. Thereare no less than 
six flights of stairs leading to the main 
floor, being, perhaps, the best arranged 
outlet for a congregation in this city. 
The audience room is neat, chaste and 
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plain : there appears to be but little 
unnecessary ornament wasted about the 
interior, or even the exterior. The ceil- 
ing, which is arched in the form of a 
segment, is very considerably ornament- 
ed, as is also the pulpit, but so chaste 
and well ordered has this work been 
that one would be at a loss to say in 
what particular it is superabundant or 
lacking. The galleries are narrow, ac- 
cording to the taste of the present day, 
and in the entire length, there is not a 
column placed to support them, the 
strength being gained by heavy iron 
trusses buried within the wood work. 
The organ gallery is directly over the 
back part of the pulpit, being somewhat 
of an innovation upon the ideas of many. 
The main objection we have heard is, 
that the space for the pulpit appears too 
low. The objection, however, is not a 
good one, as the space, in this instance, 
is over ten feet, and even at that, the 
speaker stands in advance of the organ 
gallery, thereby giving every thing a 
spacious appearance; it is also a large 
saving of room. 'The space at the south 
gallery is large enough for the Sunday 
school, and then, the audience, in this 
case, can “face the music,” instead of the 
very inconvenient way of turning about, 
or keeping your back towards it; one 
good plan of examining ourselves in this 
respect is, to suppose we had been ac- 
customed to the organ in front all our 
lives, and then to suppose some of the 
congregation wanted to change the order, 
and put the music behind us, would we 
be satisfied with such achange? We 
presume not. West of the organ gal- 
lery is a fine large room, used for. the 
infant school, and also intended for a 
sewing society. 

The baptistery is so constructed that in 
the event of baptism occurring, no mov- 
ing of chairs, no-changing of the desk, 
or taking up of carpets will be required; 


it is only necessary for ‘ Wilson,” the 


sexton, to will it, and the lid of the bap- 
tistery, the carpet and desk, gradually 
move back, and the baptistery is ready 
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for the ordinance, Behind the pulpit 
are two dressing rooms, and to the west 
of these is the pastor’s study, all which 
are conveniently fitted up for the pur- 
poses intended. The windows are all of 
stained glass, and while they admit a 
soft mellow light, are so “ obscured” as 
to keep out the unpleasant rays of the 
sun, thus entirely doing away with the 
former mode of using blinds, which, in 
consequence of their size and weight, are 
always getting out of order. The pews 
have been arranged more with regard to 
convenience in size, than to crowding in 
a greater number of them. The regular 
pews will contain some 1200 adults; but 
as the aisles are capacious, the church 
has provided a large number of extra 
seats, by which means some 1800 or 
2000 persons can be accommodated. A 
good: plan has been adopted in all the 
vestibules, which is, to have them cov- 
ered with German flags, instead of 
wooden floors, and carpeted, and the 
pavement, all around the outside, is also 
of North River flags; and as shade will 
be necessary a portion of the year, a row 
of ornamental trees has been planted. 
We understand also that a beautiful rail- 
ing will surround the church, to protect 
the walls from being defaced. 

The steeple, we learn, has the gas 
pipes extended to the top, on the inside, 
and will occasionally be lighted up; this 
will be quite. a novelty, and must form 
quite an imposing appearance at night. 

S. B..Button, Esq., is the architect, 
and has acquitted himself to the entire 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

Speaking of the steeple—it is a matter 
of great gratification that such an im- 
mense weight of masonry should have 
settled, as has been found, upon ex- 
amination, but a single eighth of an 
inch. ‘This is regarded as almost unpre- 
cedented in the annals of architecture, 
and is accourted for from the fact, that 
extraordinary care was taken in laying 
the foundations, which are twelve feet 
thick, and based upon solid substance, 
some twenty-five feet below the surface 
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of the sidewalks. After the fineal had 
been placed on the top, a few defective 
stones which had “shelled” on the tower 
facing were removed, and it now stands 
firm and perpendicular; and far away in 
the distance, and miles down the Dela- 
ware, may be seen the exact location of 
the First Baptist Church of Philadel- 
phia.—Chris. Chron. 


Facts about Sunday Sehools. 


BY REV. W. C. DUNCAN. 


NHE Sunday School enterprise, as 
‘| now conducted, had its origin in 
England in the latter part of the 18th 
century. It is an error, however, to 
suppose, as many have “done, that 
schools having the same end in view 
were unknown before the time when the 
present system was commenced and car- 
ried into execution by Rokert Raikes and 
his fellow helpers in the gospel. As 
long ago as the beginning of the Pro- 
testant Reformation in Germany,a regu- 
lar plan of Lord’s day instruction for 
youth was adopted by Luther, which 
was, in its essential idea, similar to that 
acted upon in the present day. He 
founded Sunday schools ‘ for exercises 
in the Bible, catechism, singing and wor- 
ship, better adapted to the capacities of 
youth than the putlic religious instruc- 
tions of the pulpit.” This was done as 
early as 1527, 829 years ago. Thus 
‘it will appear,” as the Rev. Dr. Sears, 
the biographer of Luther, well remarks, 
“that the 19th century has made less 
advance than is commonly supposed 
upon the 16th in respect to the religious 
education of the young: in respect to 
books and organizations, there is a dif- 
ference ; in respect to the thing itself, 
the object sought, the comparison would 
not be discreditable to the reformer.” ~ 

There were Sunday Schools even in 
America before Mr. Raikes began his 
note-worthy movement in Lancashire, 
England, in the year 1782. Such a 
school is known to have existed more 
than a century before that time in con- 


nection with one of the churches of the 
then lately planted New England colo- 
nies It was established in 1680, in the 
Pilgrim Church, under the care of the 
Rev. John Robinson ; in which the con- 
gregation voted, as the records declare, 
“that the deacons be requested to assist 
the minister in teaching the children 
during the intermission on the Sabbath.” 
This is the first Sunday School of which 
we find any mention made in America. 
In 1740, Dr. Bellamy is reported to have 
established an organization of a similar 
character in Bethlehem, Connecticut, 
and this has continued to exist without 
interruption up to the present day. 
About the same time Ludwig Thacker 
opened a school in Ephratah, Pennsylva- 
nia, which was kept up some thirty 
years. In 1791, nine years after the 
comm»ncement of Mr. Ruikes’ operations 
in England, a school was established in 
Philadelphia; and in the same year an- 
other, was opened in Pawtucket, R. L., 
by Mr. Collier, a student at the time in 
Brown University. ‘Two years later (in 
1793) Bishop Asbury, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, organized another in 
Hanover, Pa. * 

Such were the beginnings of the Sun- 
day School movement in America; and 
from these, small as they were, large 
results have flowed. 

It is now about three quarters of a 
century since Mr. Raikes commenced his 
Sunday School in Gloucester, England, 
with the idea of giving religious in- 
struction therein to the idle, ragged 
children of his native town, who were 
desecrating the day set apart in holiness 
to the Lord. Soon after, in 1685, a so- 
ciety was-formed for the establishment 
and support of similar, organizations ; 
and, by the end of 1786, some 200,000 
children were receiving, in these, regular 

* For the matter of the foregoing facts re- 
specting the origin and progress of the Sunday 
School enterprise, I am indebted to an article in 
the Southern Baptist, (1855,) from the pen of its 
able editor, Rey. J. P. Tustin. Collected and 


verified by him with care, they are of verma- 
nent interest and value. 
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Lord’s day instruction. By the year 
1800, the system had extended itself 
over the whole of Great Britain. Since 
then it has continued to grow in favor, 
and now the Sunday School is regarded 
almost universally a necessary compo- 
nent in a prosperous church organiza- 
tion.” . 
The Christians of England have bent 
their energies to the work, and God 
has granted them the most cheering 
prosperity and success. In the three 
great cotton manufacturing districts of 
the country, (Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Cheshire,) out of 60,000 operatives em- 
ployed in 1779, not one was to be found 
at that time in a Sunday School ; where- 
as, in 1845, from among the vastly in- 
creased number of 2,000,000 then en- 
gaged in the manufactures spoken of, 
some 400,000, or one-fifth of the whole, 
were receiving religious instruction re- 
gularly every Lord’s day. The results 
of this training were plainly visible in 
the general propriety of conduct, and 
in the sober, persevering, industrious ap- 
plication of the people at large in the 
cistricts. No other system, it is said by 
those who have carefully examined the 
point, could have produced such marked 
and abiding effects. Any plan in which 
the religious element had been wanting, 
“‘ would have been powerless for good in 
respect to the great bulk of the popula- 
tion.” 
In other parts of the British Isles, 
Sunday Schools have met with like en- 
couragement. In 1811, there were in 
England and Wales alone, (Scotland and 
Treland not being taken into the calcu- 
tion,) 4,508 schools, with 477,225 scho- 
lars. The population then was 11,642,- 
683. In 1853, by which time the peo- 
ple numbered 17,927,000, the schools 
had increased to 28,495; in which 
2,408,000 pupils were receiving instruc- 
tion from 318,000 teachers. These sta- 
tistics are reliable, being compiled from 
full and accurate returns. They show 
that nearly one-seventh of the whole 
population of England and Wales were, 
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three years ago, being taught the rudi- 
ments of learning, and the life-giving 
truth’s of God’s word, once a week at 
least, in the Sunday Schools of the land. 

As in the mother country, so in Ame- 
rica, this worthy enterprise has con- 
tinued to grow in Christian regard, until 
it has become a part of the fixed and 
determinate policy of every denomina- 
tion. Each is nobly vieing with the 
other in the effort to educate the rising 
generation, for they each feel that, other 
things being equal, that church will 
prosper most which takes most care of ~ 
the children. There were, in 1855, ac- 
cording to a computation which I have 
made out from partial returns, some 
35,000 Sunday Schools in the United 
States. These contained, in round num- 
bers, 2,500,000 pupils, presided over by 
350,000 teachers. Assuming our white 
population (which was twenty millions 
in 1850) to have been about 25,000,000 
last year, we shall find that one-tenth of 
the people of our land were then receiv- 
ing religious instruction on the Lord’s 
day. In many places, for want of sys- 
tem and punctual attendance, the train- 
ing must have been quite defective and 
partial; but after making all deductions, 
there still remains a vast amount of ef- 
fort in this direction, followed in general 
by gratifying results. 

When we look around and see what 
this Sunday School agency is accom- 
plishing for the cause of religion, we 
can but conclude that it is an instru- 
mentality specially chosen and favored 
ef God. The fruits of the past show us 
what we may expect in the future, if 
we but do our duty as lovers of our 
country, and as believers in the gospel 
of Christ. There is yet much, very 
much, to be performed in this depart- 
ment of labor by Christian men and 
Christian women. They must rise to 
loftier heights of effort, before the system 
will unfold its wondrous capacities as a 
means of imparting religious knowledge 
to the ignorant and destitute, of building 
up Christian congregations, of strength- 
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ening the cords of the church, and 
stimulating: it to. more vigorous, regu- 
lar, united, and well-planned action in 
behalf of the gospel. But the time will 
come—nay, I trust it is even now at 
hand—when the mass of believers will 
see how potent an instrumentality the 
Sunday School is for furthering the in- 
terests of that cause for which it is honor 
to live, and glory to die. And I hope 
whenever they do perceive this—and 


may that hour speed its blessed coming—- 


that they will unite heart and hand in 
upholding the enterprise as the safe- 
guard of the church, of our country, 
and of the world. 


The Bible in Turken. 
NDER the auspices of the British and 
) Foreign Bible Society, the word of 
God is making rapid way in the land of 
the False Prophet. From a periodical is- 
sued by Bagster & Sons, entitled “ The 
Book and Its Missions,” we copy the fol- 
lowing interesting intelligence : : 
“A few years ago we must have 
crossed over toe Galata to find the Bible 
in a small, obscure shop, which was open 
only twice a week, into which a Turk 
never put his foot, and which Christians 
entered rarely and by stealth. Now we 
shall enter the great depot, kept open 
all day long, in the most frequented 
street in Constantinople, leading to the 
principal bazaars. We shall find the 
British Bible Society’s books in the 
grand street of Pera, at the Scripture 
Readers’ Depository at Galata, and car- 
ried about everywhere by colporteurs, 
or sold at stands at the corner of the 
streets, and on the floating bridge. 
“Tuscany, Spain, Portugal and Aus- 
tria, may sign Concordats with the Pope, 
and cast out the Scriptures from their 
frontiers; at least, their blinded rulers 
may do so to the grief and anger of 
their people; but Turkey is not reject- 
ing the good word of God, and the 
Christians within ler borders may be 
the means of her salvation in this her 
troublous day. Her Sultan, it is said, 
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has been so struck with the fact of Eng- 
lish ladies devoting themselves to the 
good of the soldiers, as they have done 
at Scutari, that he came to the conclu- 
sion, is must be ‘their book’ which 
caused the difference between them and 
the Turkish women, who ‘are thought 
to have no souls.’ So he has begun to 
read the Bible in his palace, to compare 
its teaching with that of the Koran. * 
Whether this be true or not, in Novem- 
ber, 1850, he issued a firman, which 
would have astounded his Mahommedan 
ancestors, to his vizier, signifying ‘ that 
it is his sublime and august will that his 
Christian subjects who have embraced 
the Protestant faith shall not be exposed 
to trouble, but shall live in peace, quiet 
and security; that they shall have an 
agent to attend to their affairs; and that 
in their rightful priviliges they are not 
to be molested an iota, otherwise they 
shall, through their agent, appeal to the 
Sublime Porte.t A somewhat different 
document to that now signed in Vienna, 
by which it is declared that ‘the Go- 
vernment will take proper measures to 
prevent certain injurious books from 
being spread over the empire; that the 
priests of one dominant church shall 
control all private education; that the 
bishops shall not, in any way, be impe- 
ded in inflicting ecclesiastical punish- 
ment on all believers who offend the 
church;’ with thirty-three other ‘ deadly - 
stabs’ at liberty of conscience and free- 
dom of will, which would shame the 
crescent, and are in themselves an abju- 
ration of the doctrines of the cross. 
‘Under the imperial signet, and in 
‘the protected city of Constantinople,’ 
which is the date of the Sultan’s firman, 
a hundred Turkish Testaments are sold 
monthly, principally by colporteurs. 
The Turkish grandee now ventures to 
buy the formerly scorned Bible from the 
colporteur sitting by the way-side. 
The veiled lady, attended by her black 
* Evangelical Christendom, October, 1855. 


t+Report of British and Foreign Bible Sc- 
ciety, 1861. 
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slave, now stops to purchase it from the 
same useful agent, and carries home the 
New Testament into the recesses of the 
harem. * Many Turks, of high rank, 
are known to be reading the Scriptures. 
‘Everybody buys,’ say the colporteurs, 
‘and the word speaks to everybody !’ It 
is THE BOOK against the priestcraft of 
the world! One tells another, and each 
will examine for himself. The Ulemas 
will not much longer persuade the peo- 
ple against the acquisition of the sciences, 
for fear they should turn them from the 
~ Koran ; and ‘ Christian missionaries per- 
ceive,’ says a lady in a letter from Pera, 
‘that the time is not coming, but is come 
already, for doing good to the poor 
Turks. They read our Scriptures with 
avidity, in defiance of all Ulemas; a 
Turkish bookseller has even offered to 
sell for them as many Bibles as they 
liked to give him. They were afraid of 
bringing the man into trouble; to which 
he replied, ‘I have no fear. Give them 
tome; the timeis come; and as I have 
read the book, I will say it is worth its 
Weight in gold. Why should not I sell 
it to my people, and let them read it 
too?’ The missionaries said, ‘ Not yet, 
my friend; we fear the time is not yet 
quite come. If we give it you, it may 
lead you to disgrace and death.’ He 
importuned them every week: ‘ You 
are wrong; the time 7s come; I have no 
“fear, so give me as many of your books 
as you like to sell, and I shall soon come 
for more. We are tired of the Koran ; 
there is no food for the soul in it, as 
there is in your book.’ 

“We believe, with Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, that the Bible ‘is beginning 
to set aside THE Farse Book.’ Mr. 
Barker, since the war began, has trans- 
ferred his residence from Smyrna to 
Constantinople, that he may be at the 
centre of communication with all the 
Protestant missionary stations, and pre- 
side over his increasing work. 
depot,’ he says, ‘is full of life; colpor- 

*A fact recently 
Bible Society. 


communicated to the 


‘The’ 
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teurs and boxes of books always passing 
in and out.’ Seventeen thousand Bibles 
have been scattered this year through 
Turkey ; and now even the wandering 
Kurds are fast forsaking Mahommedan- 
ism.” 


~~ 


A Free Conversation among Great 
ier, ; 


The Christian Intelligencer gives an 
account from an unpublished journal, 
which introduces very pleasantly De 
Witt Clinton, Abraham Van Yetchen, 
Chancellor Kent, and Stephen Van Rens- 
salaer, noble specimens of a past age. 

The conversation was free and gener- 
al, turning very much on religious sub- 
jects. The inquiry was started by Gov- 
ernor Clinton, how we are to account for 
the great change respecting the truth of 
Christianity, which has taken place in 
the last twenty years, in the minds of the 
educated classes, and especially among 
public men, “which have produced or 
brought it about ?” 

“As to the fact,” said Chancellor Kent, 
“there is no doubt—there can be no 
doubt. Iremember,” he added, “ that 
in my younger days there were very few 
professional men that were not infidels, 
or at least so far inclined to infidelity, 
that they could not be called believers in 
the truth of the Bible. What has led to 
the change ?” 

Although the question was addressed 
immediately to me,I was desirous to learn 
the views of those around me, and re- 
plied that I should like to hear how the 
gentlemen themselves would answer the 
question. 

Chancellor Kent at once said: “ One 
great reason of it is with the ministers of 
the Gospel themselves. As a profession 
they are better qualified for their work 
than they were formerly. Notwithstand- 
ing the venerable names of Edwards, Da- — 


-vies,and some others, who are to be had 


in all reverence for their learning and 
ability, take the clergy, as a class, and 
they were not, forty or fifty years ago, 
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what they are now. Pains are taken to 
educate ministers for their work, and to 
» level with educated minds in other pro- 
fessions. 

“Tf thinking men are to embrace 
Christianity, our understandings as well 
as our consciences must be addressed. 
We mnst have argument as well as ex- 
hortation; and I believe one great rea- 
son which has contributed to place edu- 
cated men on the right side of the ques- 
tion is, that we find our clergy able to 
give us both—to act like Paul, who rea- 
soned concerning righteousness, temper- 
ance, and judgment to come, while he 
also rebuked with all long suffering and 
doctrine. When that great apostle had 
oceasion to preach before the men of 
Athens, he showed himself a man of 
learning, and preached in a way that 
constrained the Athenians to hear him 
with respect.” 

‘There is, no doubt, much in that,” 
said Mr. Van Vetchen. ‘“ An: intelli- 
gent ministry for intelligent hearers is 
indispensable, aud the founders of ‘Theo- 
logical seminaries, which have recently 
been established in our country, deserve 
all praise as wise men and good Chris- 
tians. They begin at the foundation. 
We have as good material in this coun- 
try for making an able ministry as can 
be found in any other, But we must 
provide for making them, and not leave 
them in the raw material. There is an 
emulation springing up in this matter 
among the different denominations, which 
is yet among the best signs of the times.” 

‘«‘ These considerations all speak to the 
point,” said Governor Clinton, “and I 
will add another reason, which has op- 
erated to produce the happy result. It 
is the more frequent and friendly inter- 
course which now subsists between the 
clergy and the more intelligent classes of 
the laity. Although in former times we 
had such able men among the American 
clergy as have been named, they seemed 
to have been secluded from mankind. 
The consequence was injurious to them- 
selves; for to a clergy whose business it 
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is to act on the minds of men, acquaint- 
ances with the people is needed as well as 
acquaintance with the truth he is to 
preach to them. 

‘But it was still more injurious to the 
men of cultivated minds on whom their 
high attainments might have enabled 
them to exercise a salutary influence. 
They were too much left to contemplate 
religion only as it was presented to them 
in their intercourse with men far inferior 
to themselves in talent, learning and gen- 
eral cultivation. Indeed,’ he added, with 
much earnestness, “ while I wonld not 
have a pastor of the most brilliant at- 
tainments neglect the humblest member 
of his flock, I would have him consider 
all men of minds like his own entitled to 
a special portion of his pastoral care. 
Let him take every fit opportunity to 
bring them into active sympathy wifh 
himself in the wild fields of knowledge, 
and he will soon find how much good he 
may do them as a minister of the Gospel. 

In this respect, our Bible Society an- 
niversaries, and such occasions are of 
great service. They bring leading cler- 
gymen and leading laymen together on 
the same platform, to speak and consult 
on the same great subjects ; and on both 
sides we gain great confidence in each 
other, by becoming better acquainted 
with eaeh other. 

“ We should not forget another cause,” 
he went on to say, “ which has greatly 
contributed to the change. The twenty 
or thirty years which spread over the 
latter part of the last century, and be- 
ginning of the present, have given de- 
monstration of the awful result to which 
infidelity leads. Facts, which speak for 
themselves, and too loudly to be disregard- 
ed, have shown that infidelity makes war 
as well on the social and civil welfare of 
man as his eternal safety. No man can 
read the history of France during the re- 
volution, and the convulsions following 


it, without a conviction that the horrors 


which then shocked the civilized world 
sprung mainly from the absence of a re- 
ligious sentiment in the nation. No 
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thinking man can contemplate such a- 
trocities without concluding that the tree 
is evil which produces such evil fruit. 


“T have sometimes thought that the 
Almighty seemed to have allowed that 
deluge of guilt and misery to overspread 
France and all other nations, in order to 
show them in frightful clearness what 
must be the consequences of that gener- 
al renunciation of Curistianity into which 
the distinguished men of the times were 
so inclined to fall. It was enough, if 
any thing could be enough, to make 
every wise man pause and turn back. 
It was the sight of a whirlwind, reaped 
by those who had sown the wind. 


‘* But,” he continued, “ here is another 
that has often presented itself to my 
mind. So far as I know, when men of 
enlarged and disciplined minds have re- 
nounced infidelity and embraced Cbristi- 
anity, they have generally become what 
is usually called evengelical christians.” 


“Yes, it is so,” was observed by sev- 
eral in the company; and name after 
name being given in proof of it, I was 
asked, “ Why is it that such men usual- 
ly embrace evangelical doctrines ?” when 
I replied : 

“It was because they have studied 
the subject carefully. We must suppose 
that their change from infidelity to faith 
in the Bible as an inspired book, is the 
result of thoughtful investigation: and, 
in my view, no man can study the Bible 
in spirit and sound philosophy, and*not 
find as its prominent teachings what are 
usually termed the doctrine of grace.” 


* You remind me,” said Chancellor 
Kent, of the story respecting Lord Bol- 
ingbroke and Dr. Clarke.” 

Let us hear it,’”’ was the general re- 
ply. ; 

« As the story runs,” said the Chan- 
cellor, “‘ Lord Bolingbroke was one day 
sitting in his house at Battersea, reading 
Calvin’s Institutes, when he received a 
morning visit from Dr. Clarke. After 
the usual salutation, he asked the Dr. 
if he could guess what the book was 


‘reproach, 
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which then lay before him; ‘and which 
(says Lord Bolingbroke,) I have been 
studying,’ 

‘ No, really, my Lord, I cannot,’ quoth 
the Doctor. 

‘It is Calvin’s Institutes,’ said Lord 
Bolingbroke; ‘what do you think of 
those matters, Doctor ?’ 

‘Oh, my Lord, we don’t think about 
such antiquated stuff, we teach the plain 
doctrines of virtue and morality, and 
have long laid aside those abstruse points 
of grace.’ 

‘ Look you, Doctor,’ said Lord Boling- 
broke, ‘ you know I don’t believe the Bi- 
ble to be a divine revelation, but they 
who docannever defend it on any princi- 
ple but that doctrine. To say truth, I 
have at times been almost persuaded to 
believe it upon this view of things; and 
there is one argument which has gone 
far with me in behalf of its authenticity ; 
which is that the beliefinit exists upon 
earth, even when committed to the care 
of such as you, who pretend to believe 
it, and yet deny the only principle upon 
which it is defensible.’ 

‘¢ When he had finished the story,” he 
added, ‘*‘ I cannot vouch for the truth of 
the anecdote, but I will say, ifit is not 
true, it ought to be.” 

“T see no reason to question it,” said 
Governor Clinton. “I consider John 
Calvin as one of the greatest of men, one 
to whom full justice has scarcely been 
rendered, even at this late day. Great 
men, who act as reformers, or projectors, 
very seldom receive their just reward 
while they live. On the contrary, they 
usually have to encounter opposition and 
In some cases justice is ren- 
dered soon after they are in their graves, 
when they can be no longer pursued 
from motives of personal pique or jeal- 
ousy; but in other cases they and their 
labors are not fully appreciated till cen- 
turies after their death. The seed they 
have sown does not produce its fully ripe 
fruit till generation after generation has 
passed by. Such a reformer was John 
Calvin. Iam not going to say whether 
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his theology might or might not be im- 
proved. Nor do I say he was always 
right in his views or his conduct. No 
mere man is always right.” 


ey. Sohn Overton Ghoules, B.D. 


HE following sketch of Dr. Choules’ 
life has been condensed from the 
admirable Funeral Discourse of Dr. W. 
Hague, delivered in the Second Baptist 
Church, Newport, R. I. 

As one of the earlier editors of the 
Memorial, Dr. Choules deserves special 
notice at our hands. But, apart from 
this, his genial character, his activity in 
Christian enterprises, his vivacity and 
ability combined to win from a large 
circle of admiring friends that warm re- 
gard which now demands a tribute to 
his memory : 


John Overton Choules was born in 
Bristol, England, February 5th, 1801. 
His parents were Wesleyans, esteemed 
for their piety, and were accustomed to 
receive as guests into their family circle 
such men as Dr. Adam Clark, and other 
distinguished ministers of the Wesleyan 
connection. At the age of twelve years, 
he was deprived of his father and his 
mother by the hand of death, and he 
passed through the period of his youth- 
ful orphanage under the guardianship of 
his uncle, Henry Oyerton Wills, Esq., a 
pious man, a wealthy merchant, a Con- 
gregationalist or Independent, and a 
manager of the Bristol Tabernacle, which 
was built by Whitfield, and occupied 
through successive terms of every year 
by the most distinguished ministers of 
England. 

A little more than half a century ago, 
might have been seen at his daily school- 
tasks a playful boy, who seemed to feel 
his life in every limb, the embodied ex- 
pression of health, strength, and over- 
flowing joyousness, that the most rigid 
discipline could scarcely restrain, with a 
mind that could not only master easily 
the lessons that were set for it, but would 
seek inquisitively for information on a 


score of points which those lessons had 
suggested; and then, after he had 
bounded away from the bondage of the 
class-room, this same boy might have 
been met at almost every turn of the 
observer’s walks, now watching the do- 
ings and sayings of the merchants who 
were gathered on ’Change, now exploring 
the wonders of an “old curiosity shop,” 
now climbing the shrouds: of a ship at 
the docks, or questioning the mariner 
about foreign climes, now lingering on 
some neighboring height to enjoy a rural 
landscape, now listening with rapture, 
amidst. a crowd, to the voice of some 
eminent orator, and now again, seated in 
the humble abode of a friendly shoe~ 
maker, like a scholar at his feet, to hear 
this man discourse of the marvels he had 
seen, or had read of in books of voyages 
and travels. 

A youth of such a constitution and 
temperament would be, of course, ex- 
posed to peculiar temptations; and to no 
one, perhaps, would it have appeared 
very probable that the ministry of the 
gospel, and that, too, amongst the dis~ 
senters from the Established Church of 
his native country, would ever become 
the profession of his choice. To no one 
would a determination like this have 
seemed less likely than to himself. 
Hspecially would this issue have been 
little thought of immediately after he 
had completed his school duties, when 
byshis daily employment in the business 
of a mercantile establishment, he was 
learning the mysteries of trade, and .pro- 
jecting schemes for the acquisition of a 
fortune. But his plans and_ projects 
were overruled by the power of Him 
who holdeth the hearts of the children 
of men in his hand and turneth them 
“as the streams of water” are turned, by 
the skill of the husbandman,* who cuts 
his own channels for their flow. The 
religious truths that fell upon his ear 
from the teachings of the Sunday school, 
followed by the ministrations of the pul- 
pit, were carried by a divine energy to 
his heart, and there “wrought effectu- 
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ally.” He was awakened to a deep sense 
of his native sinfulness, accompanied by 
a clear perception of the spirituality of 
the divine law. In this state of mind he 
was prepared to welcome the all-suffi- 
cient’ grace revealed in the gospel, by 
Jesus Christ, unto eternal life. He re- 
joiced in the hope of his personal accept- 
ance with God; and, having avowed 
“the reason of the hope that was in him” 
to the Broadmead Baptist Church, under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Ryland, 
he was baptized and received into their 
fellowship on the 9th of September, 
1819, Being then in the nineteenth year 
of his age. : 
Soon after this event, he left Bristol 
to reside at Dunstable, Bedfordshire, in 
order to pursue his studies under the 
Rev. William Anderson, a man distin- 
guished for his classical attainments, his 
skill in teaching, and the severity of his 
scholastic discipline. Mr. Choules al- 


ways mentioned his name with profound | 


respect, -and with expressions of grati- 
tude. During the later years of his life, 
when recalling the scenes of the past in 
the rapid flow of his conversation, he 
would not fail to do justice tu the fidelity 
of his tutor, and to the attractions of his 
“glorious old library.” “Never,” he was 


wont to say, ‘‘never have I known such: 


years of study as those I passed at Dun- 
stable.” At this time, also, he was en~ 
gaged considerably in preaching, occu- 
pying various pulpits in Bedfordshire. 
In the year 1822 he returned to Bris- 
tol, and entered the college in that city, 
under the presidency of Dr. Ryland, as 
a theological student. Whilst he was 
there enjoying educational advantages of 
a high order, his long-cherished desire 
towards this country as his home was 
awakened anew; and in the year 1824 
he arrived in New York, bearing letters 
of introduction to Divie Bethune, Esq., 
and to others a!so, clergymen and lay- 
men, of that city and vicinity.. There 
he spent his first winter in America, and 
was much engaged in supplying the 
° . 
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pulpits of various Christian denomina- 
tions. 

Following the advice of the friends 
whom he found in New York, he ac- 
cepted, for a time, the charge of the Red 
Hook Academy, at Red Hook, in Dutch- 
ess county, on the eastern shore of the 
Hudson. He was a popular teacher. 


He could see at.a glance the real capa- 


city of a scholar, and with admirable 
tact he would make the most of it. With 
the vivacity and playfulness of a child, 
he combined the manly strength, the 
decided judgment, and the force of will 
that are requisite for the control of 
young minds; aud there are those now 
living, occupying positions of civil and 
social distinctions in different parts of 
the land, who regard his influence over 
them in their youth as being intimately 
connected with their success in life, and 
who speak of their school days at Red 
Hook with benedictions upon his name. 

But in this position, so agreeable to 
him, he was not allowed to remain for @ 
long period. In the year 1827, this 
church (which had been known since 
the year 1656 as the Second Baptist 
church of Newport) suffered a severe 
loss by the death of its pastor, the Rev. 
Wm. Gammell, ‘“‘whose praise was in all 
the churches” .of the land, and whose 
removal, in the forty-second year of his 
age, from a sphere of usefulness. that 
was daily extending itself, covered this 
community with a pali of gloom. Very 
rarely have brighter hopes of ministerial 
success been suddenly blighted than 
those which were blighted in the grave 
of Mr. Gammell. It became, at once, to 
the denomination generally, a question 
of great interest whether any man could 
be found, at liberty to accept a call, 
qualified to occupy a pulpit that had 
just been vacated by one who had the 
most favorable access to the public ear, 
and at the same time enjoyed the confi- 
dence and affections of the church that 
he served. In circumstances like these, 
a pastoral charge presents peculiar diffi- 
culties to the view of any one, especially 
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ef a young man. Nevertheless, these | and was gratified with its favorable re- 
difficulties were mastered. The fame of | ception by the public. 

Mr. Choules as a preacher had already 
reached New England. His first ser- 
mons in this place were delivered on the 
10th of June, 1827; after remaining a 
few weeks he accepted the unanimous 
eall of the church and congregation ; and 
on the 27th of September, the services of | While residing in New Bedford, Mr. 
ordination were performed by an eccle- | Choules was united in marriage to the 
siastieal council, who appointed the Rev. | lady who still lives to bewail his loss. 
Dr. Gano, of Providence, to deliver the | Three years afterward bis father-in-law, 
discourse appropriate to that occasion. | Thomas Pope, Esq., determined to re- 
Immediately the ministry of Mr. Choules | move to a new home, in the State of 
won public favor. It was not only | Michigan, and it was his wish that Mr. 
popular, but if was greatly blessed of | Choules should reside somewhere in his 
Heaven; and, during the year that fol- | neighborhood. This wish was partially 
lowed. the ordination, more than fifty | gratified. It was in these circumstances 
persons were baptized, and received into | that a call from the Baptist Church in 
the church on a profession of their faith. | Buffalo was invested with some attrac- 
tions, apart from those which pertained 
directly to the sphere of influence that ~ 
was opened to him in that lively, thriv-_ 
ing city of Western New York. He en- 
tered upon his work with great delight, 
and labored with acceptance, although 
suffering often from a disorder of the 
throat, produced by the harsh winds 
from Lake Erie. 


After a pastorsbip in Newport of six 
years duration, Mr. Choules resigned his 
charge, in order to accept a call from the 
First Baptist Church, in New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. — 


During this period of his first pastor- 
ship, Mr. Choules’s pen was constantly 
employed. In 1829, he edited James’s 
Church Member's Guide, which was 
issued from the press of Linceln and 
Hdmands. In 1831, he was engaged in 
bringing out a religious annual, entitled, 
“The Christian’s Offering.” This book 
led the way in that class of publications. 
The following sentence from his brief 
preface indicates his aim and his motive. 
“There can be no doubt entertained by 
a reflecting mind that the wide diffusion 
of the light and elegant literature of the 
day is exerting a powerful influence in 
‘the community, and especially on the 
youthful mind; and it is therefore in- 
cumbent on. the friends of truth to aid 
the circulation of such works of taste as 
shall produce the best moral and _ reli- 
gious effects.” 


Early in the year 1832, Mr. Choules 
committed to the press the History of 
Missions, in two quarto volumes ; a work 
which had been commenced by the Rev. 
Thomas Smith, an eminent minister of 
England, who died in the midst of his 
arduous labors, in the year 1880. Mr. 
Choules completed the history, bestowed 
much time and toil upon its editorship, 


After a residence of four years’ con- 
tinuance in Buffalo, a call was presented 
to him by the Sixth Street Baptist Church 
in the city of New York, to become their 
pastor. It was a church that could of- 
fer him no inducement to accept their 
invitation arising from their position, 
their wealth, strength or influence. The 
experiment was not successful, Al- 
though a hopeful impulse was given to 
it by the zeal and energy of the preach- 
er, yet, before the lapse of two years, it 
was evident that a state of permanent: 
prosperity was quite impracticable, The 
enterprise was ultimately abandoned. 
But then it is worthy of notice, in this 
connection, that the experiences of Mr. 
Choules verified the saying, that adversi- 
ty is not. without its uses. This period 
of gloomy discouragement displayed the 
character of the man to the eyes of his 
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friends in those aspects which would have | of his ministry in the place where it had 


been hidden by success— 


As darkness shows us worlds ef light, 
We never saw by day. 


In the year 1848, he accepted a call 
from the Baptist Church of Jamaica 

iain, a part of the town of Roxbury, 
near Boston. There again his situation, 
with all ‘its surroundings, was most 
agreeable to his cherished tastes. Every 
feature of it, too, he fully appreciated. 
It is a place that has been justly styled 


the Eden of New England. Nature and | 


art have there combined to spread out 
before the eye the most enchanting scene- 
ry. Onevery side, in its natural land- 
scapes, its cultivated fields and gardens, 
as well as in its genial society, there was 
mnch to realize his finest conceptions of 
an English home. Moreover, every tal- 
ent, and every acquisition that was pe- 
culiar to him, was highly estimated there. 
At that period the church was compara- 
tively young, its members few, but it 
was full of vitality, and the pulpit occu- 
pied by Mr. Chotiles attracted to the 
house of worship a numerous and appre- 
ciative audience. His efforts were not 
put forth in vain; he did good service 
in the ministry, by diffusing widely 
throughout the community a candid spir- 
it, and by conciliating a favorable regard 
to the Gospel which he preached. 


While enjoying his residence at Jamai- 
ca Plain, Dr. Choules received into his 
fainily five or six boys, from wealthy 
families in New York, in order to pre- 
pare them for college or the counting- 
room, and also employed the hours of 
leisure that were at his command in pre- 
paring for the press a new edition of 
Neal’s History of the Puritans, which 
was issued in 1844, from the press of 
Harper and Brothers. 


» 
In the year 1847, Dr. Choules was de- 
lighted to receive a communication from 
his former parishioners in Newport,which, 
in fact, was nothing less than an earnest 
request that he would return to his “first 
love,” and set his hand again to the work 


He welcomed this 
communication, because it was a proof 
of leng-cherished affection which he 
warmly reciprocated ; not on account of 
any desire, on his part, to leave the 
church and people whom he was then 
happily serving. So far was he from 
this, that the thought of another remo- 
val was painful to him. After a friend- 
ly correspondence the invitation was de- 
clined. A few months passed away, and | 
the call was then repeated. The strength 
of early attachments at last prevailed ; 
and most cordial was the welcome with 
which Dr. Choules was greeted when he 
returned, in the strength of his manhood, 
to the official position that he had occu- 
pied so honorably in the days of his 
youth. 

From the time of his return to these 
scenes and associations of his younger 
days, until the last moment. of his exis- 
tence upon the earth, Dr. Choules has 
enjoyed the confidence and affections of 
those with whom he stood most closely 
connected as a man and a Christian min- | 
ister. He was loved by his people; he 
knew that he was loved; and he felt in 
his heart the joy that springs from a full 
reciprocation of the sentiment. 

When we consider that, in addition to 
the works already mentioned, Dr. Choules 
has put forth an American edition of 
Foster’s Statesmen of the English Com- 
monwealth, that he has furnished a con- 
tinuation of Hinton’s History of Ameri- 
ca, ending with the administration of 
President Taylor, that for several years 
he has edited the Boston Christian Times, 
or contributed regularly to other papers, 
that his lecture on the character and ad- 
ministration of Oliver Cromwell, and also 
his lectures on other subjects, have been 
received with favor throughout the coun- 
try, we are led to the conclusion that his 
pen was seldom idle, and that it has done 
good service in the cause of literature 
and religion. rf 

The last labor that specially tasked his 
pen, was a commemorative discourse on 


been commenced. 
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the life and character of the Rev. Joshua | son, one of his former pupils. Neverthe- 


Bradley, one of his predecessors in the 
ministry of this church, almost half a 
eentury ago, and late Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in the State of Minne- 
sota, who died in November last, at St. 
Paul’s, in the eighty-fifth year of his 
age. On the Sunday following that on 
which this discourse was delivered, the 
last Sunday of the year, Dr. Choules 
preached in this pulpit from these words: 
(Eph. v. 14,) “Awake thou that sleep- 
est, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give thee light.” None who heard 
him then surmised that they were list- 
ening to the preacher for the last time; 
but with that sermon his public minis- 
try was'finished. The subject itself, the 
sentiments suggested, and the spirit in 
which they were inculcated, rendered 
that discourse as truly appropriate to the 
circumstances, as if his mind, by some 
strange forecast, had anticipated the sol- 
emn aspects with which subsequent 
events have invested that occasion. 

The evening of the ensuing day, Mon- 
day, December 31st, was passed by Dr. 
Choules at the house of one of his pa- 
rishoners, where was gathered a benevo- 
lent society, whose object was to furnish 
aid to the Grand Ligne Mission. It is 
said that he had seldom appeared to be 
more animated ; more keenly alive to the 
enjoyments of a social circle. Between 
eight and nine o'clock he took leave of 
his friends for the purpose of visiting 
New York, on business connected with 
his school. He had then been suffering 
from a severe cold for a few days; but 
his natural flow of spirits was such, that 
it was always difficult, when he was 
somewhat indisposed, to ascertain the 
degree of indisposition under which he 
labored. Nothing occurred, however, to 
interfere with his various engagements 
until Wednesday. On that day, towards 
evening, while returning to the residence 
of Nelson Robinson, Esq., whose guest 
he was, he fell upon the ice, and com- 
plaining of much pain, he was assisted 
to the house by Mr. James A. Robin- 


less, after obtaining relief, he soon went 
out again in order to fulfil his intention 


of passing that evening at the house of 


a friend, where he remained but a short 
time, the return of severe pain obliging 
him to leave quite early. The pain 
gradually increased through the night: 
his physician, Dr. Lindsley, was sent 
for, and it became evident that his dis- 
ease was inflammation and congestion of 
the lungs. 

He spoke of the mex pectedness of his 
departure, and remarked, “Tf had not 
looked for this: if it had been the Lord’s 
will, I would have lixed another month 
to have looked over the road more clear- 
ly; but it does not matter after all; 
’twould have been the same thing ; only 
simple faithin Christ. Ihave been hur- 
ried away through life by a tide of the 
most impulsive, impetuous nature, per- 
haps, that ever man had to contend with. 
This arose from the want of early train- 
ing; but it has enabled me to do a great 
deal of good that I gtherwise could not 
have accomplished, and has given me 
influence for others.” He proceeded to 
note down with his own hand memoran- 
da of many things that required atten- 
tion, sent for Thomas S, Sommers, Esq., 
to draw up his will, and then, as he af- 
fixed his signature, said, ‘‘’Tis for the 
last time, Lizzie.” Addressing his conver- 
sation to his wife, he said, “ I have loved 
Christ; I have preached Christ and Him 
alone; I have loved to preach Christ 
and Him crucified.” She then said, 
“Husband, you can trust Him now.” He 
replied, “ Only Christ. When I think 
of myself I shudder ; but when I think 
of atoning blood, [commend myself to 
mercy alone, ‘looking for the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.’ ” 
This text, from which he had lately 
preached, he seemed to dwell upon with 
delight. These words were followed by 
some strong and grateful expressions re- 


.Specting the happiness of his domestic 


life, and he added, with deep emotion, 
“Lizzie, you have never been anything 
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to me nl my heart’s best saeiclnds trea- 
sure.’ 

hie the course of that afternoon 
he received the visits of several friends. 
Mr. Charles T. Evans, who had from 
years of boyhood cherished towards him 
an attachment that was truly filial, en- 
tered the room, not far from four o’clock. 
“This is the last of earth, Charles,” said 
he, “the end of all things.” The tears 
of his friend restrained his speech, and, 
bidding him control his emotions, he char- 
ged him to bear messages of love to his 
father and mother. He was visited also 
by the Rev. Dr. Williams, who knelt at 
his side, and offered prayer. At one 
time, Mrs. Choules said to him, “Shall 
I give your love to your people?” He 
opened his eyes to their full extent, 
while a gleam of grateful feeling flashed 
from them; “ My boundless love,” was 
the earnest reply. 

During his closing moments, his com- 
munications were with heaven; he ad- 
dressed himself directly to his Saviour, 
using the words of Charles Wesley’s beau- 
tiful hymn, 

** Jesus, lover of my soul, . 

Let me to thy bosom fly.’? 
He repeated the whole hymn, his friend, 
Richard Fellowes, Esq., commencing the 
first line of the second, third, and fourth 
verses, and he alone continuing through 
each successively. The last words which 
lingered on his lips were these : 

‘His very word of grace is strong 

* As that which built the skies ; 

The voice that rolls the stars along 

Speaks all the promises.”’ 
He quietly ceased to breathe. He was 
reclining in his chair. No death-strug- 
gle marked the moment of his departure. 
The subtle ties of sympathy that united 
the spirit to the body were gently sun- 
dered, and then that spirit Bpaxed to its 
everlasting home. 


ern 


ate 


It is easier to fly from sinful company 
than from sin: Lot fled from Sodom, but 
he fell into sin; “ Hold thou me up, and 
T shall be safe.” 
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~— Ghe Death of the Christian, 


BY REV. 0. H. SPURGEON. 


“Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, 
like as ashock of corn cometh in in his season.’” 
JoB Vv? 26. 


FTER a few words upon the first 
point, Mr. Spurgeon proceeds : 

If. And now comes a sweet thought, 
that death to the Christian is always ac- 
ceptable :—‘‘'Thou shalt come to thy 
grave.” Old Caryl makes this remark on 
this verse:—A willingness and a cheer- 
fulness to die. Thou shalt come; thou 
shalt not be dragged or hurried to thy 
grave, as it is said of the foolish rich 
man, Luke xii., ‘This night thy soul 
shall be required of thee;’ but ‘thou 
shalt come to thy grave—thou shalt die 
quigtly and smilingly, as it were; thou 
shalt go to thy grave, as it were, upon 
thine own feet, and rather walk, than be 
carried to thy sepulchre.” The wicked 
man, when he dies, is driven to his grave, 
but. the Christian comes to his grave. 
Let me tell you a parable. Behold, two 
men sat together in the same house: 
when death came to each of them, he 
said to one, “Thou shalt die!” The 
man locked at him, tears suffused his 
eyes, and he tremblingly said, ‘“ O death, 
I cannot, I will not die.” He sought out 
a physician, and said to him, “I am 
sick, for death hath looked upon me. 
His eyes have paled my cheeks, and I 
fear I must depart. Physician, there is 
my wealth; give me health, and let me 
live.” The physician took his wealth, 
but gave him not his health, with all his 
skill. The man changed his physician 
and tried another, and thought that per- 
haps he might spin out the thread of 
life a little longer. But, alas! death 
came and said, “ I have given thee time 
to try thy varied excuses; come with 
me; thou shalt die.” And he bound 
him hand and foot, and made him go to 
that dark fand of shades. As the man 
went, he clutched at every side-post by 
the way; but death, with iron hands, 
still pulled him on. There was nota 
tree that grew along the way but he 
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tried to grasp it; but death said, ““ Come 


on, thou art my captive, and thou shalt | 


die.” And unwillingly, as the laggard 
school-boy, who goeth slowly to school, 
so did he trace the road with death. 
He did not come to his grave, but death 
fetched him to it: the grave came to 
him. | 

But death said to the other man, “I 
am come for thee.” He smilingly re- 
plied, “‘ Ah, death, I know thee; I have 
seen thee many a time. I have held 
communion with thee. Thou art my 
Master’s servant; thou hast come to 
fetch me home. Go, tell my Master I 
am ready ; whenever he pleases, death, 
I am ready to go with thee.” And to- 
gether they went along the road, and 
held sweet company. Death said ato 
him, ‘I have worn these skeleton bones 
to frighten wicked men; but I am not 
frightful; I will let thee see myself. 
The hand that wrote upon Belshazzar’s 
wall was terrible, because no man saw 
anything but the hand; but,” said 
death, “I will show thee my whole 
body. Men have only seen my bony 
hand, and have been terrified.” And as 
they went along, death ungirded himself, 
to let the Christian see his body ; and he 
smiled, for it was the body of an angel. 
He had wings of cherubs, and a body 
glorious as Gabriel. The Christian said 
to him, “ Thou art not what I thought 
thou wast: I will cheerfully go with 
thee.” At last death touched the be- 
liever with his hand; it was even as 
when the mother doth in sport smite her 
child a moment. The child loves that 
loving pinch upon the arm, for it isa 
proof of affection. So did death put his 
finger on the man’s pulse, and stopped it 
for a moment, and the Christian found 
himself, by death’s kind finger, changed 
into a spirit ; yea, he found himself bro- 
ther to the angels. His body had been 
etherealized, his soul purified, and he 
himself was in heaven. 

A Christian has nothing to lose by 
death. You say he has to lose friends. 
Tam not so sure of that. Many of you 


may have more friends in heaven than 
on earth; some Christians have more 
dearly beloved ones above than below. 
You often count your family circle, but 
do you do as that little girl, of whom 
Wordsworth speaks, when she said, 
“Master, we are seven?” Some of 
them were dead and gone to heaven, but 
she would have it that they were all 
brothers and sisters still. O, how many 
brothers and sisters we have up stairs in 
the upper room in our Father’s house t 
How many dear ones, linked with us in 
the ties of relationship, for they are as 
much our relations now as they were 
then. Though in the resurrection they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
yet in that great world, who has said 
that the ties of affection shall be severed, 
so that we shall not, even there, claim 
kindred with one another, as well as 
kindred with Jesus Christ? What 
have we to lose by death? Come when 
he may, should we not open the door 
for him? I would love to feel like that 
woman who said, when she was dying, 
‘‘T feel like a door on the latch, ready to 
be opened to let my Lord in.” Is not 
that a sweet state, to have the house 
ready, so that it will require no setting 
in order? When death comes toa wick- 
ed man, he finds him moored fast; he 
snaps his cable, and drives his ship to 
sea; but when he comes to the Chris- 
tian, he finds him winding up the an- 
chor, and he says, “ When thou hast 
done thy work and shipped the anchor, 
I will take thee home.” With sweet 
breath he blows on him, and the ship is 
wafted gently to heaven, with no regrets 
for life, but with angels at the prow, 
spirits guiding the rudder, sweet songs 
coming through the cordage, and can- 
vass silvered o’er with light. 

III. The Christian’s death is always 
timely— Thou shalt come to thy grave 
in a full age.” “Ah!” says one, “ that 
is not true. Good people do not live 
longer than others. The most pious 
man may die in the prime of his youth.” 
But look at my text. It does not say, 
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Thou shalt come to thy grave in old 
age, but—in a “full age.” 
knows whata “full age” is? 
age” is whenever God likes to take his 
children home. There are some fruits 
you know that are late in coming to 
perfection, and we de not think their 
flavor is good till Christmas, or till they 
have gone through the frost, while some 


are fit for table now. All fruits do not | 


get ripe and mellow at the same season. 
So with Christians. 


home. They are at “full age” if they 
die at twenty-one; they are not more if 
they live to be ninety. Some wines can 
be drunk very soon after the vintage ; 
others need to be kept. But what does 
this matter, if when the liquor is broach- 
ed, it is found to have its full favor? 
God never broaches his cask till the 
wine has perfected itself. There. are 
two mercies to a Christian. The first is 
that he will never die too soon; and the 
second, that he will never die too late. 
First, he will never die too soon. 
Spencer, who blazed out so brilliantly 
some years ago, preached so wonderfully, 
that many expected that a great light 
would shine steadily, and that many 
would be guided to heaven; but when 
suddenly the light was quenched in 
darkness, and he was drowned while yet 
in his youth, men wept, and said, “Ah! 
Spencer died too soon.” So it has been 
sung of Kirke White the poet, who 
worked so laboriously at his studies. 
Like the eagle who finds that the arrow 
that smote him was winged by a feather 
from his ow ¥ body, so was his own study 
the means of his death; and the poet 
said he died too soon. It was untrue. 
He did not die too soon. No Christian 
ever does. But, say some, ‘‘ How useful 
might they have been had they have 
lived!’ Ah! but how damaging they 
might have been! And were it not bet- 
ter to die than to do something after- 
wards that would disgrace themselves, 
and bring disgrace to the Christian char- 
acter? Were it not better to sleep 


Well, who | 
A “ full | 


They are at “full | 
age” when Ged chooses to take them 


while their work was geing on, than to 
break it down afterwards?) We have 
seen some sad instances of Christian men 
who have been very useful in God’s 
cause, but have afterwards had sad 
falls, and have dishonored Christ, 
though they were saved and brought 
back at last. We could almost wish 
that they had died rather than lived. 
You den’t know what might have beer 
the career of those men who were taken 
away so socn. Are you quite sure they 
would have done so much good? Might 
they not have done much evil? Could 
we have a dream of the future, and see 
what there might have been, we should 
say, Ah, Lord, let it stop while it is 
well! Let him sleep while the music 
playeth; there may be hideous sounds 
afterwards. We long not to keep awake 
to hear the dreary notes. The Christian 
dies well: he does not die too soon. 
Again—the Christian never dies toe 
Thatold lady there is eighty years 
old. She sits in a miserable room, 
shivering by a handful of fire. She is 
kept by charity. She is poor and miser- 
able. “ What’s the good of her?” says 
everybody; “ she has lived too long. A 
few years ago she might have been of 
some use; but now look at her! She 
can scarcely eat unless her food is put 
into her mouth. She cannot move; and 
what good can she be?” 
find fault with your Master’s work ? 
He is too good a husbandman to leave 
his wheat in the field too long, and let it 
shale out. Goand see her, and you will 


late. 


be reproved. Let her speak; she can 


tell you things you never knew in all 
your life. Or, if she does not speak at 
all, her’ silent, unmurmuring serenity, 
her constant submission, teaches you 
how to bear suffering. So that there is 
something you can learn from her yet. 
Say not the old leaf hangeth too long on 
the tree. An insect may yet twist itself 
therein, and fashion it into its habita- 
tion. O, say not the old sear leaf ought 
to have been blown off long ago. ‘The 
time is coming when it shall fall gently 


Do you not_ 


“a 
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on the soil; but it remaineth to preach 
to unthinking men the frailty of their 
lives. Hear what God says to each of 
us: “Thou shalt come to thy grave in a 
full age.” Cholera! thou mayest fly 
across the land and taint the air: I shall 
dieina “full age.” I may preach to- 
day, and as many days as I please in the 
week, but I shall die ata “ full age.” 
However ardently I may labor, I shall 
die at a.“‘full age.” Affliction may come 
to drain my very life’s blood, and dry up 
the very sap and marrow of my being. 
Ah! but affliction, thou shalt not come 
too soon: I shall die at a “fall age.” 
And thou, waiting man, and thou, tar- 
rying woman, thou art saying, “Oh! 
Lord, how long?—how long? Let me 
come home.” Thou shalt not be kept 
from thy beloved Jesus one hour more 
than is necessary; thou shalt have hea- 
ven as soon as thou art ready for it. 
Heaven is ready enough for thee; and 
thy Lord will say, ‘Come up higher,” 
when thou hast arrived at a “ full age;” 
but never before, nor after. 

IV. Now .the last thing is, that a 
Christian will die with honor :—‘ Thou 
shalt come to thy. grave like a shock of 
corn cometh in in his season.” You hear 
men speak against funeral honors; and 
I certainly do enter my protest against 


the awful extravagance with which ma-. 


ny funerals are conducted, and the ab- 
surdly stupid fashions that are often in- 
troduced. It would be a happy thing if 
some persons could break through them, 
and if widows were not obliged to spend 
the money which they need so much 
themselves, upon a needless ceremony, 
which makes death not honorable, but 
rather despicable. But, methinks that 
while death should not be flaunted out 
with gaudy plumes, there is such a thing 
as an honorable funeral which every one 
of us may desire to have. We do not 
wish to be carried away just as a bundle 
of tares, we would prefer that devout 
men should carry us to the grave and 
make much lamentation over us. Some 
of us have seen funerals that were very 
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like a “ harvest home.” Ican remember 


the funeral of a sainted minister, under 


whom I once sat. The pulpit was hung 
in black, and crowds of people came to- 
gether ; and when an aged veteran in the 
army of Christ rose up to deliver the 
funeral oration over his remains, there 
stood a weeping people, lamenting that 
a prince had fallen that day in Israel, 
Then, verily, I felt what Mr. Jay must 
have experienced when he preached the 
funeral sermon for Rowland Hill, “ Howl, 
fir tree, the cedar has fallen,” there was 
such a melancholy grandeur there. And 
yet my soul seemed lit up with joy, to 
think it possible that some of us might 
share in the same affection, and that the 
same“tears might be wept over us when 
we come to die. Ah! my brethren here, 
my brethren in office, my brethren in | 
this church, it may somewhat cheer your 
hearts to know that when you depart, 
your death will be to usa source of the . 
deepest grief and most piercing sorrow. 
Your burial shall not be that prophesied 
for Jehoiakim—the burial of. an ass— 
with none to weep over him; but devout 
men will assemble and say, “‘ Here lies 
the deacon who for years served his Mas- 
ter so faithfully.” ‘ Here lies the Sun- 
day-school teacher,” will the child say, 
“who early taught me the Saviour’s 
name ;” and if the minister should fall, 
methinks a crowd of people following 
him to the tomb would well give him 
such a funeral as a shock of corn hath 
when “it cometh in in his season.” I be- 
lieve we ought to pay great respect to 
the departed saints’ bodies. “The mem- 
ory of the just is blessed.” And even ye 
little saints in the church, don’t think 
you will be forgotten when youdie. You 
may have no grave-stone; but the an- 
gels will know where you are as well 
without a grave-stone as with it. There 
will be some who will weep. over you: 
you will not be hurried away, but will 
be carried with tears to your grave. 
But, methinks, there are two funerals 
for every Christian: one, the funeral of 
the body ; and the other, the soul. Fu- 
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neral, did I say, of the soul? No, I 
meant not so: I meant not so: it is a 
marriage of the soul; for as svon as it 
leaves the body the angel reapers stand 
ready to carry it away. They may not 
bring a fiery chariot as erst they had for 
Hlijah : but they have their broad spread- 
ing wings. I rejoice to believe that an- 
gels will come as convoys to the soul 
across the ethereal plains Lu! angels at 
the head support the ascending saint, and 
lovingly they look upon his face as they 
bear him upwards; and angels at the 
feet, assist in wafting him up yonder 
through the skies. And as the husband- 
men come out from their houses and cry 


‘*A joyous harvest home,” so will the 
angels come forth from the gates of hea- 


ven, and say “ Harvest home! harvest | 


home! Here is another shock of corn, 
fully ripe, gathered into the garner.” I 
think the most honorable and glorious 
thing we shall ever behold,next to Christ’s 
entrance into heaven, and his glory there, 
is the entrance of one of God’s people 
into heaven. I can suppose it is made 
a holiday whenever one saint enters,— 
and that is continually, so that they 
keep perpetual holiday... Oh! methinks 
there is a shout that cometh from heaven 
whenever a Christian enters it, louder 
than the noise of many waters. The 
thundering acclamations of an universe 
are drowned, as if they were but a whis- 
per, in the great shout which all the ran- 
somed raise, when they cry, ‘ Another, 
and yet another comes ;” and the song is 
still swelled by increasing voices, as they 
chant, * Blessed Husbandman, blessed 
Husbandman, thy wheat is coming 
home ; shocks of corn, fully ripe are gath- 
ering into thy garner.” Well, wait a 
little, beloved. In a few more years you 
and I shall be carried through the ether 
on the wings of angels. Methinks I die, 
and the angels approach. I am on the 
wings of cherubs. Oh, how they bear 
me up—how swiftly, and yet how soft- 
ly. I have left mortality, with all its 
pains. Oh, how rapidis my flight! Just 
now I passed the morning star. Far 
behind me now the planets shine. Oh, 
how swiftly do I fly, and how sweetly! 
Cherubs! what swift flight is yours, 
and what kind arms are these I lean 
upon. And on my way yekiss me with 
the kisses of love and affection. Ye call 
me brother. Cherubs! Am I your broth- 
er? IT who just now was captive in a 
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tenement of clay—am I your brother ? 


“Yes!” they say. Oh, hark! I hear 
music strangely harmonious! What 
sweet sounds come to my ears! I am 
nearing Paradise! "Tis e’en so. Do not 


Spirits approach with songs of joy? 
“Yes!” they say. And ere they can 
answer, behold they come,—a glorious 
convoy ! I catch a sight of them as they 
are holding a great review at the gates 
of Paradise. And, ah! there is the gol- 
den gate. Ienterit; andI see my bless- 
ed Lord. Ican tell you no more. All 
else were things unlawful for flesh to ut- 
ter. My Lord! [am with thee—plun- 
ged into thee—lost in thee, just as a drop 
is swallowed in the ocean—as one single 
tint is lost in the glorious rainbow ? Am 
I lost in thee, thou glorious Jesus? And 
is my bliss consummated? Is the wed- 
ding-day come at last ? have I really put 
on the marriage-garments? Yes! I have. 
There is nought else now for me. In 
vain your harps; ye angels. In vain all 
else. Leave me a little while—I will 
Know your heaven by-and-bye. Give 
me some years, yea, give me some ages 
to lean here on this sweet bosom of my 
Lord; give me half eternity, and let me 
bask myself in the sunshine of that one 
smile. Yes; give me this. Didst speak, 
Jesus? ‘Yes; I have loved thee with 
an everlasting love, and now thou art 
mine; thou art with me.” Is not this 
heaven? I want nought else. I tell you 
once again, ye blessed spirits, 1 will see 
you by-and-bye. But with my Lord I 
will now take my feast oflove. O, Jesus ! 
Jesus! Jesus! Thou art heaven! I 
want nought else. I am lost in thee! 

Beloved, is not this to go to the ‘“‘grave 
in full age, like as a shock of corn” fully 
ripe? The sooner the day shall come, 
the sooner we shall rejoice. O, tardy 
wheels of time! speed on your flight. 
O, angels, wherefore come ye on with 
laggard wings? O! fly through the 
ether and outstrip the lightning’s flash ! 
Why may I not die? Why do I tarry 
here? Impatient heart, be quiet a little 
while. . Thou art not fit for heaven yet, 
else thou wouldst not be here. Thou 
hast not done thy work, else thou wouldst 
have thy rest. Toil on a little longer, 
there is rest enough inthe grave. Thou 
shalt have it there. On! on! 


‘“With my scrip on my back, and my staff in 
my hand, 

I’ll march on in haste thro’ an enemy’s land ; 

Though the way may be rough, it cannot be 


long ; : ; 
So Pil fae it with hope, and Ill cheer it 
with song.” 


Editor's Garner of Gleanmgs. 


1 
Tue Frrst Free Scuoots In AMERICA.— | 


Mr. H. Barnard, in the notes to his ‘‘ Biog- 
raphy of Ezekiel Cheever,”* gives some in- 
teresting information in regard to the origin 
of free schools in this country. 


The Virginia Company in 1619, instructed 
the Governor for the time being to see ‘that 
each Town, Borough, and Hundred pro- 
cured, by just means, a certain number of 
their children, to be brought up in the first 
elements of literature: that the most tow- 
ardly of them should be fitted for college, 
in the building of which they proposed to 
proceed as soon as any profit arose from the 
estate appropriated to that use; and they 
earnestly required their utmost help and 
fuitherance in that pious and important 
work.” In 1621, Mr. Copeland, chaplain of 
the Royal James, on her arrival from the 
Kast Indies, prevailed on the ship’s company 
to subscribe £100 toward ‘‘a free schoole,” 
and collected other donations of money and 
books for the same purpose. The school was 
located in Charles City, as being most cen- 
tral for the colony, and was called ‘‘ The 
East India School.” The company allotted 
1000 acres of land, with five servants and 
an overseer, for the maintenance of the mas- 
ter and usher.. The inhabitants made a con- 
tribution of £1500 to build a house, &c. 


A second Free School was established in 
Elizabeth City in 1642; although Governor 
Berkeley, in 1670, in reply to the Question 
of the Commissioners of Foreign Planta- 
tions, ‘‘ what course is taken about instruct- 
ing the people within your government in 
the Christian religion ;°and, what provision 
is there made for the paying of your minis- 
try ?” answered as follows :— 


‘¢The same course that is taken in Eng- 
land out of towns; every man, according to 
his ability, instructing his children. We 
have forty-eight parishes, and our ministers 
are well paid, and, by my consent, should 
be better, if they would pray oftener, and 
preach less. But, of all other commodities, 
so of this, the worst are sent us, and we have 
had few we could boast of, since the persecu- 
tion in Cromwell’s tyranny drove pious, 
worthy men here. But, I thank God, there 
are no free schools, nor printing, and, I hope 


we shall not have these hundred years; for, - 


learning has brought disobedience, and her- 
esy, and sects into the world, and printing 


has divulged thenf, and libels against the 


best government. God keep us from both!” 

To the same question the Governor of 
Connecticut replied: ‘‘Great care is taken © 
for the instruction of the people in the 
Christian Religion, by the ministers catechi- 
sing of them and preaching to them twice 
every Sabbath day, and sometimes on Lec- 
ture days, and also by masters ot families 
instructing and catechising their children 
and servants, being required so to do by law. 
There is in every town, except one or two 
new towns, a settled minister, whose main- 
tenance is raised by rate, in some places 
£100, in some £90, &c.” Ina subsequent 
answer to similar questions, the Governor 
states that one-fourth of the annual revenue 
of the Colony, *‘is laid out in maintaining 
free [common] schools for the education of 
our children.” 


The first school established in Manhattan 
[New York], was by the West India Com- 
pany, in 1633. This was an Elementary 
Parochial School under the management of 
the deacons of the Dutch Church, and is still 
continued. The first ‘‘ Latin Schoolmaster” 
was sent out by the Company in 1659. In 
1702 a ‘‘Free Grammar School” was par- 
tially endowed on the King’s farm; and in 
1732 a ‘‘ Free School for teaching the Latin 
and Greek and practical branches of mathe- 
matics” was incorporated by law. The bill 
for this school, drafted by Mr. Phillipse, the 
Speaker, and brought in by Mr. Delancey, 
had this preamble; ‘‘ Whereas the youth of 
this Colony are found by manifold expe- 
rience, to be not inferior in their natural ge- 
niuses, to the youth of any other country in 
the world, therefore be it enacted, &c.” 


The first school Act of Maryland was 
passed in 1694, and is entitled a ‘‘ Supplica-: 
tory Act to their sacred Majesties for erect- 
ing of Free Schools,’ meaning thereby the 
endowment of ‘schools, or places of study 
of Latin, Greek, writing, and the like, con- 
sisting of one master, one usher, and one 
writing master.” &c. ‘ 

The earliest mention of the establishment 
of ‘free schools” by Gov. Winthrop, in his 
History of New England, is under date of | 
1645, in the following language: ‘‘ Divers 
free schools were erected, as at Roxbury, 
(for maintainance whereof every inhabitant 
bound some house or land for a yearly allow- 
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ance for ever) and at Boston, where they 
made an order to allow 50 pounds to the 
master and an house, and 30 pounds to 
an usher, who should also teach to read, and 
write, and cipher, and Indians’ children 
were to be taught freely, and the charge to 
be by yearly contribution, either By volun- 
tary allowance, or by rate of such as re- 
fused, etc., and this order was confirmed by 
the general court [blank]. Other towns 
did the like, providing maintainance by sev- 
eral means.” Savage’s Winthrop, Vol. IL., 
p. 215. 

We know by the original documents’pub- 
lished by Parker in his ‘‘ Sketch of the His- 
tory of the Grammar School in the Easterly 
Part of Roxbury,” the character of the 
Free School erected in that town. It was 
an endowed Grammar School, in which 
“‘none of the inhabitants of the said town 
of Roxbury that shall not join in this act 
(an instrument, or subscription paper, bind- 
ing the subscribers and their estates for ever 
to the extent of their subscription ‘to erect 
a free school’ for the education of their 
children in Literature to fit them for pub- 
licke service, bothe in the Churche and 
Commonwealthe, in succeeding ages,”’) with 
the rest of the Donors shall have any fur- 
ther benefit thereby than other strangers 
shall have who are not inhabitants.” The 
school thus established was a Grammar 
School, as then understood in England, and 
was free only to the children of those for 
whom, or by whom it was endowed, and 
only to the extent of the endowment. This 
school, although not till within a few years 
past a Free School, or part of the system of 
Public Schools, according to the modern ac- 
ceptation of the term, has been a fountain 
of higher education to that community and 
the state. 


The early votes establishing and providing 
for thesupport of the ‘‘free schools” in Bos- 
ton, as well as in other towns in Massachu- 
setts, while they recognize, by grants of 
land and allowance out of the common 
stock, the interest and duty of the public in 
schools and universal education, also provide 
for the payment by parents of a rate or tui- 
tion. 

Mr. Felt, in his annals of Salem, has given 
transcripts from the records of that town, 
which show the gradual development of the 
Free School, from an endowed school, devo- 
ted principally to preparing young men for 
college, and free only to poor but bright 
children, who gave promise of becoming 
good scholars—into a system of public 


schools, for children of all ages, and of eve- 
ry condition and prospects in life, supported 
entirely by property tax or public funds. 
In 1641, at the Quarterly Court, Col. Endi- 
cott moyed ‘‘a ffree skoole and therefore 
wished a whole town meeting about it.” In 
1644 itis ‘‘ Ordered that a note be published 
on the next lecture day, that such as have 
children to be kept at schoole, would bring 
in their names and what they will giue for 
one whole yeare and, also, that if any poore 
body hath chilaren or a childe, to be put to 
school and not able to pay for their school- 
ing, that the town will pay it by a rate.” 


A Catuoxic Imprisoned, in Spain, for 
writing against the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception, Dr. Margaez, of Madrid, 
thus complains :—‘‘ Neither my age, which 
is 60, neither a paralysis from which I have 
suffered for four years, neither the cold 
which reignsin my cell, and is very injurious 
to my health, have had any weight with the 
Bishop’s vicar. The clergy cry, with all 
their might, that I am a heretic, worthy to 
be burnt, worthy of the flame.” Already 
this aged paralytic has heen confined for 
more than a month, in this year 1856,—and 
yet Catholics prate about having established 
Liberty of Conscience in Maryland, two 
hundred years ago, when the facts are,— 
Jirst, that they could not then arrogate more 
than they did to themselves, inasmuch as 
they were acting under a Protestant govern- 
ment; second, that the toleration which they 
established was no real liberty of conscience 
at all; third, that, such as it was, it was in 
striking contradiction to their manner of 
dealing with Protestants, wherever they had 
the power, both then and now. 


A Baptist Cuurcu Emieratine to Hon- 
puRAS.—Arrangements are in progress to 
organize a new Baptist Church in the 
neighborhood of New York, who will re- 
move, accompanied by their Pastor, to the 
State of Honduras next autumn. Thirteen 
families have already given in their names 
for the enterprise. Pioneers preceded them 
in May, to select ground and make all neces- 
sary arrangements. This is a new form of 
missions. 


Anpover TuHEoLogicaL Seminary.—lt is 
proposed to raise $150,000, additional en- 
dowment for Andover, partly to raise the 
salaries of the Professors, which are insuffi- 
cient now, on account of the high prices of 
living, and partly to construct a fire proof 
building for the Library. 


aa an 
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IMPERCEPTIBLE INFLUENCE OF THE Worp. 
President Edwards says, in his work on re- 
vivals, that much of the good which is done 
by sermons is wrought during the hearing 
of them. This may explain how simple and 
unlearned persons may derive great advan- 
tage from those things of which they can 
give no connected account. . While they 
have the help and guidance of a preacher, 
they get along well enough; when they 
cease, they have but little time to rehearse ; 
yet it is not a little, if during the time of the 
exercise, they have been moved to faith, 
love, or adoration. 


A gentleman was once riding in Scotland 
by a bleaching ground, where a poor woman 
was watering her webs of linen cloth. He 
asked her where she went to Church, what 
she had heard on the preceding day, and 
how muck she remembered. She could not 
even tell him the text of the last sermon. 
‘‘And what good can the preaching do you,” 
said he, ‘‘if you forget it all?’ ‘Ah, sir,” 
said the poor woman, “‘if you look at this 
web on the grass, you will see that as fast as 
ever I put the water on it, the sun dries it 
allup; and yet sir, J see it gets whiter and 
whiter.”’—American Messenger. 


Scripture AUTHORITY FOR THE TERM Rey- 
EREND.—The N. Y. Chronicle, in reply to a 
query of a correspondent, quotes the fol- 
lowing texts: .‘‘ Nevertheless, let the wife 
see that she reverence her husband;’’ ‘‘ We 
have had fathers after the flesh, and we gave 
them reverence;’”? and adds,—‘‘Our infer- 
ence is, that if it is right for the wife to rev- 
erence her husband, and the child to rev- 
erence the parent, it is equally so for a peo- 
ple to reverence their Pastor, whom they 
acknowledge as a minister of Christ. 


Bistes ror THE Mitiion.—A large meet- 
ing was recently held at the church of the 
Puritans, in New York, the object of which 
was to consider the expediency of entering 
upon asecond exploration of the entire Uni- 
ted States, with the avowed. purpose of 
placing a copy of the sacred Scriptures in 
every destitute household, where there is a 
willingness to receive it. Addresses were 
delivered by clergymen of various religious 
denominations—showing the necessity of 
the proposed movement, and the ability of 
the American Bible Society to meet its de- 
mand. Let the work go on, ‘‘that the 
Word of the Lord may have free course and 
be glorified.” 


THE Congress OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE Hoty Scriptures.—We are sometimes 
told by those who would banish the Bible 
from our public schools, that ‘‘for public 
authorities to use the powers invested in 
them by the people for the purpose of aiding 
ana sustaining the circulation of the scrip- 
tures, is a virtual blending of Church and 
State, and is therefore at variance with the 
first principles of our Federal Government.” 
It may be interesting to some of our readers 
to learn how our fathers felt and acted with 
reference to the propriety of the Govern- 
ment_of these United States encouraging 
the general circulation of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. How ‘‘when from the circumstances 
of the war, an English edition of the Bible 
could not be imported, nor any opinion 
formed how long the obstruction might con- 
tinue,” they ‘‘on this account particularly,” 
as the Representatives of ‘‘the United States 
in Congress assembled,” applauded and en- 
couraged Mr. Aitken for his undertaking to 
furnish an American edition. Wecommend 
to.all the following account of 


Tae First American, Brsiz.—Seventy- 
years ago Robert Aitken, of Philadelphia, 
published the first American edition of the 
Bible. The following advertisement accom- 
pauied the work : 

By the United: States in Congress assembled, 
September 12, 1782. 

The committee to whom was referred a 
memorial of Robert Aitken, printer, dated 
31st January, 1781, respecting an edition of 
the Holy Scriptures, report, that Mr. Ait- 
ken has at a great expense now finished an 
American edition of the Holy Scriptures, in 
English ; that the committee have, from time 
to time, attended to his progress in the 
work; that they also recommended it to the 
two chaplains of Congress to examine and 
give their opinion of the execution; who 
have accordingly reported thereon; the 
recommendation and report being as fol- 
lows: 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 1, 1782. 

Reverend Gentlemen—Our knowledge of 
your piety and public spirit leads us, with- 
out apology, to recommend to your particu- 
lar attention the edition of the Holy 
Scriptures publishing by Mr. Aitken. He 
undertook the expensive work at a time 
when, from the circumstances of the war, 
an English edition of the Bible could not be 
imported, nor any opinion formed how long 
the obstruction might continue. On this 
account particularly, he deserves applause 
and encouragement. Wetherefore wish you 
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reverend gentlemen to examine the execu- 
tion of the work, and if approved, to give it 
the sanction of your judgment, and the 
weight af your recommendation. 
We are, with very great respect, your 
most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed, ) James DUANE, 
Chairman in behalf of a Committee 
of Congress on Mr. Aitken’s Memorial. 


Rev. Dr. White and Rev. Mr. Dufiield, 
Chaplains of the United States in Congress 
asseinbled. 


REPORT. 


Gentlemen—Agreeably to your desire, we 
‘have paid attention to Mr. Robert Aitken’s 
impression of the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament. Having selected and 
examined a variety of passages throughout 
the work, we are of opinion that it is exe- 
cuted with great accuracy as to the sense, 
and with as few grammatical and typo- 
graphical errors as could be expected in an 
undertaking of such magnitude. Being our- 
selves witnesses of the demand for this 
invaluable book, we rejoice in the present 
prospect of a supply; hoping that it will 
prove as advantageous as it is honorable to 
the gentleman who has exerted himself to 
furnish it, at the risk of private fortune. 

We are, gentlemen, your very respectful 
and humble servants, : 

(Signed) Witiiam WuHirTE, 
GuorGEe DurriELp. 


Hon. J. Duane, Chairman, &c., of the 
committee of Congress on Mr. Aitken’s 
merorial. 


Whereupon, Resolved, That the United 
States, in Congress assembled, highly ap- 
prove the*pious and laudable undertaking of 
Mr. Aitken, as subservient to the interests 
of religion, as well as an instance of the pro- 
gress of arts in this country, and being sat- 
isfied from the above report, of his care and 
accuracy in the execution of the work, they 
recommend this edition of the Bible to the 
inhabitants of the United States, and hereby 
authorize him to publish this recommenda- 
tion in the manner he shall think proper. 

Cuas. THompson, Sec. 


Here we have a committee appointed by 
Congress ‘‘from time to time” attending 
‘to the progress of” the publication of the 
sacred Scriptures, applying to the Chap- 
lains of Congress to give to it their ‘“‘partic- 
ular attention,” and the august assemblage 
of the representatives of the nation approv- 
ing the ‘‘pious and laudable” undertaking, 
and recommending the book to the inhabi- 
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tants of the United States. Surely these 
had not the fear of the Pope before them, 
and who will say that they were not true 
Republicans ? 


——>— 


Wasnineron, D. C.—Rev. Mr. Teasdale 
writes to the Western Watchman: ‘The 
interior of our meeting-house is completed, 
and it was dedicated with appropriate ser- 
vices on the third Lord’s day in January. 
It is a noble structure, we think, and is uni- 
versally admired by strangers and citizens. 
The bouse is one hundred feet long by fifty- 
six in width, having only an organ gallery. 
It will seat comfortably a thousand people. 
The steeple is a model of symmetry and 
beauty; it is 160 feet high. The bell is a 
very sweet-toned instrument, and weighs 
4163 lbs. It is easily distinguished from any 
other in the city. The organ is all that we 
can desire, also, as you will know when [ 
tell you that it was used for a few years in 
Dr. Sharp’s church, in Boston. It has been 
thoroughly overhauled, and gives out its 
sweet tones with almost resistless charms. 

‘<The pews have all cushioned backs and 
bottoms, in uniform style, and the floors 
carpeted throughout in the best manner. 
The walls are beautifully frescoed in the 
best style of the art; and the pulpit is wor- 
thy of such a house. In short, the house is 
all that the most fastidious taste can demand 
in a structure, the design of which is inten- 
tionally so simple and so cheap. An addi- 
tional expenditure of about $1,000 on the 
exterior, in mastic work upon the front, and 
erecting a suitable fence, &c., will complete 
the job. And when some five thousand dol- 
lars more shall have been raised, the entire 
cost of the undertaking will be provided for, 
and the denomination will have added to 
the value of its church property at the na- 
tional capitol some $35,000. Indeed, I would 
not undertake to duplicate this house, on 
any site as eligible as that which it occu- 
pies, for that amount of money.” 


WHAT DOES SATAN PAY YOU FOR SWEAR- 
Ing¢?—‘* What does Satan pay you for 
swearing ?”’ said Deacon Todd, (of the 8. 
W. Baptist,) to one whom he heard using 
profane language. 

‘“‘He don’t pay me anything,’ 
reply. 

<‘ Well, you work cheap, to lay aside the 
character of a gentleman; to inflict so much 
pain on your friends, and all civil people; 
to suffer such pains of conscience as you 
must suffer, and lastly, to risk losing your 
own precious soul, and (gradually rising in 
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emphasis) and all for nothing! You czur- 
TAINLY DO WORK CHEAP—VERY CHEAP INDEED. 

“‘Now, my friend, let me advise you to 
say to your master what Peter said to his: 
‘I have left all, (civility, good breeding, re- 
gard for friends, hope of heaven,) and fol- 
lowed thee; what shall I therefore have?’ ”’ 


Re1igious DENomMINATIONS IN FRANcE.—It 
appears from official returns, that the num- 
ber of persons in France belonging to the 
Roman Catholic religion is 35,931,032; Cal- 
vinists, 480,507; Lutherans, 267,825; Jews, 
73,975; and other creeds 30,000. The fol- 
lowing are the salaries of the bench of bish- 
ops: one archbishop at Paris 50,000 francs ; 
14 others 20,000 francs each; and 65 bishops 
12,000 francs each; in all 80 Episcopal sees. 
The prelates invested with the dignity of 
eardinal receive in addition 10,000 francs a 
year each; and 23 bishops, residing in large 
and expensive centres of population, receive 
in addition 72,000 francs among them. The 
indemnities allowed for diocesan visits, &c., 
amounts to 143,000 francsayear. The total 
expense of the 80 sees is estimated at 1,385,- 
000 francs per annum. 


ert 


Davivson Couttecr, N. C.—This institu- 
tion, under the control of the Presbyterian 
denomination, has recently received a be- 
quest from Mr. Chambers, which will add 
probably $250,000 to their funds. Their 
charter forbids their holding more than 
$100,000, but it is hoped the legislature will 
take suitable measures to remedy this disa- 
bility, and allow the noble design of the 
liberal testator to be carried into effect. 


Rey. ApotpHe Monop, of France, died 
April 6. He was a widely eminent minister; 
one of the shining lights of the French Pro- 
testant church. A few days before his 
death, he said, ‘‘ My ministeriallabors, my 
works, my preaching, I reckon all as filthy 
rags; a drop of my Saviour’s blood is infi- 
nitely more precious.” 


How To MAKE Preacuers Ricu.—We have 
found out the secret. Do any of the churches 
wish to know it? It is the simplest, easiest 
thing in the world. Pay them nothing. 
But what then? How will they get rich at 
that? They love the cause and the work 
too much to quit preaching, and so they 
will continue to do that, but devote them- 
selves also to some secular business for a 
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living. The result will be, they wlll get 
rich. For there is not an efficient minister 
in the land who cannot, by his labor in the 
school, or at the bar, or by authorship, or 
some other way, make as much or more 
than even liberal churches are in the habit 


| of paying their pastors. 


Now think over the names of all the rich 
preachers you know, and see if they have 
not, many of them, become wealthy by not 
being paid for preaching. On the other 
hand, is there one who got rich by what he 
received from the churches ? 


THE Scorrer SinenceD.—To a young infi- 
del who was scoffing at Christianity because 
of the conduct of its professors, the late Dr. 
Mason ouce said: ‘‘ Did you ever know an 
uproar to be made because an infidel- went 
astray from the paths of morality?” The 
infidel admitted that he had not. ‘‘Then 
by expecting professors of Christianity to be 
holy, you admit it to be a holy religion, and 
thus pay it the highest compliment in your 
power.” The young man had no reply to 
make, 


Sayines or Sipney Smirs.—Some very 
excellent people tell you they dare not hope; 
why do they dare not to hope? To me it 
seems much more impious to dare to despair. 

A wise man hath his foibles as well as a 
fool: but the difference between them is, 
that the foibles of the one are known to him- 
self, and concealed from the world; the 
foibles of the other are known to the world, 
and concealed from himself. 


DeatH BED OF TALLEYRAND.—Dtring the 
illness which was destined to close his 
mortal career, the mind of the great states- 
man and diplomate continually reverted to 
the past, and his tenacious memory evolved 
before him the several events which he had 
witnessed, and in most of which he had borne 
a distinguished part. His nights, often 
sleepless from bodily suffering, were occu- 
pied with these. meditations. A paper was 
foundon his table one morning, on which he 
had written by the light of the lamp, such 
lines as these—‘ Behold eighty-three years 
pastaway! Whatcares! what agitation | 
what anxieties! what ill-will! what sad 
complications ! and all without other result, 
except great fatigue of body and mind, and 
a profound sentiment of discouragement with 
regard to the future, and disgust with re- 
gard to the past !’ 


BOOK NOTICES. 


‘Hook Sotices, 


Tue Surrerine Saviour; or Meditations on 
‘the Last Days of Christ, by F. W. Kram- 
macher. Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 
Perhaps none of the modern Germans has 

a wider reputation for evangelical piety 

and affecting earnestness than Krumma- 

cher. And this work revives the pleasant 
reminiscences of hours spent over his 

‘Elijah the Tishbite,” ‘* Martyr Lamb,” 

&c. It cannot fail to be popular. 


Courrsuip AND Marriace; by Mrs. Caroline 
Lee Hentz. TT. B. Peterson & Co., Phila. 
A collection into one neat volume of 

Several of Mrs. Hentz’s gems, heretofore 

published, and enthusiastically approved of. 


Tue Ace or Goup, or Life and Adventures 
of RK. D. Romaine, written by himself. 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 

A queer book—a sort of German-French- 
Yankee Robinson Crusoe—with many sprigs 
of humor, andsome touches of pathos. You 
won’t understand it until you read it, if you 
do then. But if you commence it, you will 
be apt to read it through, just to see what it 
can be. 


Serectr Works or Rxv. Tuomas Boston, 
Edited by Rev. A. S. Patterson. Carter 
& Bros., N. Y. 

One of the best of the old Scotch authors, 
whose theology did so much to nourish 
piety, and form a godly character. The 
Carters are doing a good service by repro- 
ducing his writings. The ‘‘Fourfold State,” 
and ‘‘Crook in the Lot,” will be familiar 
names to our clder readers, and deserve the 
acquaintance of the younger. 


VassAtL Morton. A Novel, by F. Park- 
man. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 
It is neatly printed, and seems to be on a 

level with the ordinary works of that class, 

designed for amusement rather than profit. 

It is quite a stirring story. 

History AND Repository or Puxpir Eno- 
QUENCE, by Rev. H. C. Fish. M. W. Dodd, 
New York. 

This is not a mere compilation of scraps, 

a kind of literary hash, made up of odds 

and ends, but a truly valuable, scholarly 

and interesting work. The editor deserves 
the thanks of the public for the manner in 
which he has carried out his plan. Every 
pastor ought to have the book; and it 
would be received, we doubt not, asa gra- 
tifying mark of your esteem and affection, 
dear reader, if you should present it to your 
minister. 

It consists of two large 8vo. volumes, con- 
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taining nearly 1,250 pages, and 8 steel en- 
gravings. More than eighty of the most 
celebrated discourses of the most eminent 
men are presented, a number of them 
being translations from foreign languages. 

It is designed to carry out the plan, by 
extending it, in subsequent volumes, to 
living divines. We cordially recommend 
the book. It is well worth the price, which, 
we believe, .is five dollars. 


Tue Earnest Man; or the Character and 
Labors of Adoniram Judson, by Mrs. H. 
C. Conant. Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
Boston ; Sheldon & Blakeman, New York. 


A memoria! of one of earth’s noblest men, 
planned and commenced by the late Mrs. 
Judson, and consigned, at her request, to 
the worthy hands of Mrs. Conant. The 
volume is ‘‘the property of Dr. ‘Judson’s 
orphan children, to whom the publishers 
generously relinquish, as in the case of the 
Memoir, the larger share of the profits.” 

But the literary merits and essential in- 
terest of the book are such that it does not 
need this appeal, however just and forcible, 
to the sympathies of those who, throughout 
our whole land, loved and honored Judson. 

Though familiar with all the memoirs 
which have been published, reciting sub- 
stantially those same facts, from the life of 
the first Mrs. Judson downto the two-volume 
memoir by Dr. Wayland,—we read this with 
new and increased interest.. It deserves a 
place in every Sunday School and Church 
Library in the land. 


My CiAss, OR STORIES ON THE FORMATION OF 
CHARACTER 3 by Aunt Abbie. 

JosePpH MurRAY OR THE YOUNG PRopDIGgAL ; 
by friend Jane. pa. 


It is an old observation that ‘‘the birds 
know the best cherries, and are sure to pick 
them.” Now there are sundry little birds, 
(unfeathered) that infest our editorial sanc- 
tum sometimes, and have quite as lively a 
perception of the books that suit them, as the 
other kind of birds have in regard to the 
cherries. The above mentioned litttle books 
were on our table some time since. We look- 
ed over them with pleasure and _ interest, 
They are not there now. The little birds 
spoken of carried them off. Our readers can 
draw their own conclusions, If there are 
any more little birds whose bright eyes, 
chancing to glance on this page, would like 
to be feasted by those same cherries—we 
would say books,—they can find a whole tree 
—no, shelf—full of them, and our friend, Bro. 
Loxley, ready to supply them, at the rooms 
of the American Baptist Publication Society. 


Ghe Monthly Aecord. 


@hurches Constitutes. — 
When. 


Names. Where. 

Melrose, Mass. ; 

German Bap. Ch., Brunswick, N.J., © April 23 

Greenville, 1a eA pril 26 

Arena, TO.» April 26 

Oak Hill, Ky., April 13 

East Gibson, Pa., April 30 

Church Bdilices Dedicated. 

"Where. When. Cost. 


Friendship St. Ch., Prov’e, R. I., May 1, 


Lima, N. Y., May |, $12,000 
Fifth Av. Ch, N. Y. City, N. Y., June 8,$125,000 


Burke, N. Y., May 28, 2,000 
First Ch., Schenectady, N. Y., June19. 
Hornellsville, Nea, sunel2) ou 


Yorkville, 83d st., N. Y., N.Y., May 22, 15,000 


@Orvdinations. 
Names. Where. W hen. 


Everett, W. P., East Abington, Mass., April 23. 
Elkin, W.B., Sandy Level,S.C., April 20. 
Hoben, W.G., South Dover, N. Y., April 7. 

Randolph, P., Zion Ch., New Haven, Ct., Ap. 13. 
Graves, Roswell H., Miss’y to Africa, Balt., Md. 
Clinton, T. R., Pleasant Hill Ch., Ark., May 11. 


Portman, J.G., Marshall, Mich., April — 
Fish, E. J., Lima, Ia., April 15. 
Mundine, J.C., Burleson co., Texas, April 13. 


Becker, Albert, 


Springfield, Il1l., May 14. 
Wyant, A. J., 


Champaigneco., Ill., May 22. 
Everest, W.S., Bloomer, Mich., May 14. 
Hughes, Peter, Atlanta, Ga., ay 4. 

Smith, Jas. L., Smithfield, Erie co., Pa., May 27. 


Weaths of Waptist Ministers. 
Names. Residences. Time. Age. 


Davis, Thos. Lloyd, N.Y.City, Mar. 19, 42. 
Ingalls, Lovell, (Miss’y,) Rangoon, Mar. 14. 


HMinisters Hec’d frum other Wenenifii's. 


Names. Residence. Denom. 


McMenamie, Patricius, Newark, N. J., Presb. 
Williams, Zachariah, Brooklyn, Ala., Prot.Meth. 
Doll, J. A., Fluvannaco., Va., Meth. 


@lerical Wemovals and Settlements. 
Names. Whence. . Where. 


Ames, W. W., Fairfax Sem., Greenfield, Mass. 
Allen, E. W., Kingsbury, N. Y., Charlotte, Vt. 
Barlow,F N,Franklindale, N Y, Cold Spring,N Y 
Branch, N., East Killingley, Westford, Ct. 
Bronson, J. J., Tyngsboro’, » Norton, Mass. 
Bond, P., Cornish Flat, N. H. 
Bray, John, Waller’s, Va., Cumberland, Md. 
Brown, E.C., Penn Yan, Westmoreland, N. Y. 


Names. Whence. Where. 


Barber, B K, Charleston, N Y, Waushara, Wis 
Brigham, G. H., Scipio, Manlius, N. Y. 
Backus, J. 8., Union Ch., N. Y. City. 
Blair, S., Louisville, Il1., _ Olney, Il. 
Bell, G. W. S., Manchester, Ill., Richmond, Ill. 
Clark, C. A., Agent H. M. Soc., Stonington, Ct. 
Colver, C. K., Detroit, Mich. 
Castle, John H., Pottsville, Pa., Newburg, N.Y. 
Carto, B., Bristol, R. I., Clark co., O. 
Carnahan, D. F., Calvary ch., Phila, 
Conover, Ed., Lebanon Springs, West Troy, N Y 
Caldwell, Wm A, Mt P’t, Pa, Greenville, Can W 
De Votie, Rev J H, Mont’y, Ala., Columbus, Ga. 
Denio, W.G., Antwerp, N. Y., Depauville, NJ 
Davis, Jas. A., Blountsville, Te., Marion, Va. 
Delany, Kev J, Port Washington, Horicon, Wis 
Everingham, JS, S Richland, N Y, 8 Butler, N Y 
Eaton, W.G., Shelbyville, 111., Olney, Tl. 
Foljambe, 8 W, Dayton, O, S Framingham, Mas 
Foster, JC., Monson, Mass, Chester, Ct. 
Foster, J. C., Brattleboro’, Vt, Beverly, Mass. 
Goodwin, Thos., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Griffis, P., North Urbanna, Lodi Center, N. J. 
Gardner, S., North Lansing, N. Y. 
Gates,Granville,Nanticoke 8’s, Centre Lisle, NY 
Gregory, T., Bernick, J11., Avon, Ill. 
Howe, G W,Middlefield, N Y, Cooperstown,NY 
Howard, W.G., Rochester, N. Y., Chicago, III. 
Hutchinson, Lower Dublin. 

Irwin, J L., Maria Creek, Ia., Winona, Min. 
Jones, H. V., Piscataway, N. J. 

Jacobs, E. T., New Berlin, N. Y. 
Jameson, T. C., Boston, Mass., Melrose, Mass. 
Lewis, E:M., Beetown, Wis., Tafton, Wis. 
Lockhart, R., North Liberty, O., Martinsburg, O. 
Merriam, Asaph, Bolton, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Mills, E., Spartansburg, Pa.,Ripley Center, N Y 
Morey, R., Wyoming, N. Y., Arcade, N.Y. 
Miles, Geo. J.,- Phila., Pa., Muscatine, Iowa. 
Parmley, W. H., Burlington, Jersey City, N. J. 
Pearce, R. D., Collins, N. Y., East Aurora, N.Y. 
Parker, H. I., Fox Lake, Wis., Beaver Dam, Wis 
Reding, C. W., Bev. Farms, Manchester, Mass. 
Rice, Thos. O, West Killingley, Rockville, Ct. 
Roney, Wm.,Allowaystown, N. J.,Arcadia,N Y. 
!:owley, Moses, Sun Prairie, Mazo Mania, Wis. 
Rice, L., Three Mile Bay, Antwerp, N. Y 
Richardson, J. G., Newburyport, Mass. 

Strong, J. E., Woodstock, N. H. 
Simons, A. P., Cornwall Hollow, Ct. 
Sampson, David, Newbury, N. Y. 
Stark, J F, McDonough, NY, W Clarksville.NY 
Smith, W B, Madison University, Hudson, N ¥ 
Stafford, L. E., Worcester,N. Y.,Louisville,Ky. 
Sheldon, C. P., Hamilton, N.Y., Troy,N. Y. 


Starr, D.S., Wisconsin, Oswego, Ill. 
Tolan, W.B., Rahway, N.J., Stepney, Ct. 
Tucker, A, Dixon, Il., | Monmouth, Ill. 


Tucker, H.H., Richmond, Va., Penfield, Ga. 
Virgil, A, State St. Ch., Albany, N. Y. 
Worth, E., Concord, N.H., Kennebunck,. Me. 
Watkinson, M R,Sch. Falls, Pa, Manchester, Va 
Weatherby, J. W., Xenia, Greene co., O. 
Williams, J. F., Cuba, N. Y., Middleton, Wis. 
Worrall, Thos. D., Lowell, Mass. 
Wilson, R. G., Stonington, Ct., Elmira, N. Y. 
Whitman, J.J., Westmoreland, N. Fairchild, O. 
Wade, J M, Clinton, M:ch., Brooklyn, Mich. 
Whitehead, J M, Door Village, Ia., Westville, Ia 
Warren, H § P., Stoughton, Wis., Bernick, Ill 
Woodbury, Rev J, Wenham,Mass ,Up’r Alton, I] 
Way, S P, E Hamilton, N Y, N Brookfield, N Y 
Watts, P., Edgington, Ill. 
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AUGUST, 1856. ; 


Rey. ©. H. Spurgeon. 


HE youthful incumbent of the Park 

Street Church in London has ac- 
quired a fame, which gives interest to 
whatever comes from him. 

The home estimate of his position, pe. 
culiarities, and. ability, may be seen. in 
the following Review of the volume of 
his sermons, which we extract from the 
Baptist Magazine, London. The volume 
referred. to, we are gratified to learn, iS 
soon to be republished in this country, 
by Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., New York. 
It will be looked for with curiosity, 
purchased with ens and read with 
profit. 


The New Park Street Pulpit, containing 
Sermons preached and revised by the 
Rev. C. H. Spuraron, during the year 
1855. Vol.i. London. 1856. 


‘‘ GENERALLY speaking, the public cri- 
ticism of living preachers is a mis- 
chievous occupation. It springs from 
idle habits, fosters unhallowed passions, 
and unfits the minds of men for the 
profitable study for truth. But when 
men print their sermons and publish 
them, they appeal to the public judg- 
ment, entrust their productions to rea- 
ders at hours less sacred than those of 
the sanctuary; and to review them may 
become a public duty. 

“Especially does this remark apply 
to the present case. The author gathers 
the largest congregations in London, and 
is doing great apparent good. A minis- 
try that crowds Exeter Hall, reckons ad- 
ditions to the church by hundreds in the 
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year, and brings a thousand persons to a 
prayer-meeting, is a theme of interest to 
all wko are concerned in the welfare of 
our churches, and in the salvation of 
men. Inquiry and criticism seem due 
in such circumstances, not to the author 
or preacher, but to truth itself. 


“It is fair to note at the outset that 
our opinion of Spurgeon’s preaching is 
founded exclusively on the volume now 
under review; and that we take the 
book for what it is—a collection of dis- 
courses printed as they were spoken. 
This caution is but just to the author and 
the reviewer. Things have been report- 
ed as said by him whick deserve rebuke; 
but they may never have been said, and 
at all events they are not printed here. 
At the same time, if the volume itself 
be tested by rules which we apply to © 
finished written compositions, it will be 
found lamentably defective; and the 
reader may even close the book in dis- 
gust. Obviously, the real question is: 
Suppose these discourses spoken, in ear- 
nest reverent tones, what then is your 
judgment of the work and of the man ? 


“To this question, so framed, our re- 
ply is clear and decided. With many 
bad qualities, the volume contains many. 
admirable ones, which make it as a 
whole deserving of the perusal of Oi 
minister and the student. 


“To begin with the more agreeable 
part of our task. These sermons are 
remarkable for their richness in evangel- 
ical truth. Nearly every text is itself a 
lesson; and in nearly every sermon may 
be found the whole of the gospel. Mr.’ 
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Spurgeon seems to have no taste for dis- 
coursing on the corners of truth, or on 
the more recondite portions of scripture. 
‘The great things’ of God’s law have a 
first place with him. He is evidently of 
Luther’s mind: ‘ Woe and anathema to 
them—to all those preachers who love 
to handle lofty, difficult, and subtle 
questions in the pulpit, and bring such 
before the common people, and enlarge 
upon them seeking their own honor and 
glory. When I preach herein Wittem- 
berg, I let down myself as much as pos- 
sible, and do not think about the learned 
men and doctors of whom there may be 
some forty present, but look at the 
crowds of young men, children, and ser- 
vants, who are there by hundreds and 
thousands; to them I preach, and to 
them I adapt myself, for they need it. 
And if the others do not like it, the door 
is open, let them walk out.’ 


“‘ Nor less noteworthy is the fullness 
of his doctrinal statements. He pro- 
fesses to think himself quite peculiar in 
the firmness with which he holds and 
preaches his Calvinism ; and though we 
cannot concur in the view that he is pe- 
culiar, yet there is much in the fullness 
of his doctrinal statements which de- 
serves imitation and praise. No doubt 
Calvinistic doctrine may be so stated as 
to repel and discourage; but to ignore 
it, is, we are persuaded, to mutilate the 
gospel and paralyze the ministry. A 
specimen of the way in which Mr. Spur- 
geon treats these doctrines may be seen 
in the sermons on ‘ Election’ and on 
‘ Free-will a Slave ;’ and though we de- 
cline to vouch for all the sermons con- 
tain, there is much in them that is stri- 
king and just. 


“A third quality to which no small 
part of Mr. Spurgeon’s success is attri- 
butable, is the fearless decisiveness (to 
use no stronger term) with which he 
enunciates his views. Of course this 
virtue of fearless decision has its coun- 
terfeits. It is in popular esteem closely 
allied to presumption. It is very apt, 


moreover, like right too rigid, to harden 
into wrong. But still there isa divine 
virtue known by this name. Under its 
influence, Paul withstood Peter to the 
face, because he was to be blamed ; 
counted not even his life dear to him, 
and was ready to preach the gospel in 
Rome also. Under its influence, Luther 
said: ‘ Do not regard Melancthon, or me, 
or any other learned man, but think 
yourself the most learned of all when 
you are speaking of God from the pul- 
pit. Ihave never suffered myself to be 
abashed with the notion that I could not 
preach well enough, though I have often 
been abashed and terrified at the thought 
that I must speak before God’s face 
about his infinite majesty and divine es- 
sence. Weshould think that Mr. Spur- 
geon was never nervous: and without 
commending self-sufficiency, or impu- 
dence, we cannot but deem the boldness. 
which springs from a conviction of the 
truth of our message, and from complete 
self-renunciation, to be a quality as 
much needed as any other in the modern 
pulpit. 

“ Add to these excellences a fourth— 
a style at once dramatic, picturesque, 
and pointed—and the best qualities of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons are before us. 
He never uses abstract terms. He sac- 
rifices nothing to mere euphony. He 
now fixes a truth on the memory by a 
pithy saying; now by a striking anec- 
dote; and again by a scene painted to 
the life. The sermon on ‘ Heaven and 
Hell’ contains good specimens of this 
quality ; nor will the man who culti- 
vates it and excels, fail to appeal im- 
pressively to the people. If, in addition 
to these excellences, Mr. Spurgeon pos- 
sess a good voice, ready utterance, a 
vivid imagination, great earnestness, 
and extreme youth, it is not difficult to 
ascertain some of the sources of his suc- 
cess. 

“But the globe of truth has its dark 
as well as its bright side; and the good 
qualities of Mr, Spurgeon’s sermons are 
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blended with qualities of a very differ- 
ent kind. There may be some difference 
of opinion as to the number of them ; 
but if one dead fly spoil the pot of oint- 
ment, the facts to which we now appeal 
deserve careful consideration both of him- 
self and those who are disposed to copy 
him. 


“Greatly as we admire decision and 
boldness in the announcement of evan- 
gelical truth, we have no love for impu- 
dence or self-sufficiency. Mr. Spurgeon 
states in his preface that he ‘ defies the 
opinions of men,’ and is ‘ invulnerable 
either to criticism or abuse,’ because 
there is scarcely a sermon which has not 
been instrumental in the conversion of a 
soul. This reasoning is surely unsound : 
Arminian sermons have been blessed in 
‘this way, and yet Mr. Spurgeon would 
hardly admit them to be on that ground 
scriptural. He himself disowns the ar- 
gument; for in sermon 43 (p. 341,) he 
admits that bad things are sometimes 
the means of the conversion of men; 
and that success is sometimes denied to 
men who have yet most faithfully dis- 
charged their ministry. In fact, we fear 
that the spirit of the preface pervades 
too much the entire book—a spirit 
which, seen in another, we believe Mr. 
Spurgeon would be the first to condemn, 
Among its mischievous results is, that 
while claiming for Mr. Spurgeon’s mis- 
takes a kind of divine authority, it leads 
his hearer to question announcements 
which are undoubtedly true. It demands 
for his own teaching an authority which 
belongs only to the Divine, and tends to 
bring down the authority of divine 
teaching to the level of his own. 


“The second fault we find with these 
sermons may be best expressed in Lu- 
ther’s words: ‘In the pulpit those are 
the best preachers who discourse in a 
child-like, ordinary, simple style, intelli- 
gible to the common people; who do 
not propose difficult questions, nor con- 
fute the reasonings of their adversaries, 
nor yet cast censures upon absent magis- 


trates, or monks, or priests ; or give side 
way blows at those who oppose or dislike 
them.’ In the wise self-restraint indi- 
cated in the closing words of this sen- 
tence, Mr. Spurgeon does not excel. 
He attacks Arminians, colleges, churches, 
brother-ministers, in a style at once un- 
becoming and mischievous. His re- 
marks are often based, we are persuaded, 
on ignorance of the systems or persons 
he condemns; and if they were just, they 
are still not such as a young man espe- 
cially ought to indulge in, nor as any 
man, young or old, who means to do 
good, should allow. Let him remember 
his own saying: ‘The arrows we have 
shot at one another have hurt us more 
than all that ever came from the bow of 
the devil.’ If the self-sufficiency and 
censoriousness, which occasionally dis- 
figure these pages, characterize Mr. Spur- 
geon’s public ministry, they will make 
the very decisiveness which we have de- 
scribed as a virtue, appear a vice, and 
will disgust the more intelligent of his 
hearers. He may rely upon it that his 
success is in spite of these qualities, and 
the sooner he is free from them, the bet- 
ter for himself and for truth. 

“The last fault we notice in this 
volume is its occasional extravagance, 
thoughtlessness, or ignorance. For 
pointed sayings the author is apt to sub- 
stitute quibbles or puns. His dramatic 
sketches become now and then grotesque 
and ridiculous. Expositions are intro- 
duced such as any intelligent student of 
scripture will repudiate; and remarks 
are made on men and systems which are 
themselves moré questionable than the 
things they are intended to censure. A 
specimen. of confused and imperfect 
thinking may be seen in the ‘ Baptist 
Messenger,’ for December, 1855; and a 
specimen of unsatisfactory exposition on 
p. 804 of this volume. In the latter 
passage we have a long paragraph on 
“God’s ‘shalls’ and ‘wills;’” true 
enough in itself, hut quite inappropriate 
to the text, where neither shall nor will 
(in the emphatic senge) is found. 
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«These remarks are made with regret. 
There is such life and vigor in these ser- 
mons, that it mortifies us to note so much 
that is censurable. Their excellences 
are obvious and suggestive; their faults 
equally so; let it be hoped that by hu- 
mility, study, and prayer, these last may 
be cured. Insuch a result none will re- 
joice more heartily than ourselves.” 


Dhe Hirst Haptist Church, Charles- 
ton, S, @. 


BY REV. B, MANLY. 
No. 2. 
MR, SCREVEN’S SUCCESSORS. 
FTER the death of Mr. Screven, the 
church was served by a Mr. Sanford. 
But whence, or at what time he came, or 
what was his character, we are unable 
now to ascertain. He died about 1718. 

In the year 1717, Rev. Mr. William 
Peartt came to Charleston, and, on the 
death of Mr. Sanford, became pastor of 
the church. We know but little of 
him, save that he seems to have been a 
man of respectable standing in society. 
After the death of Paul Grimball, who 
had been Secretary to the Province, and 
a member of Gov. Archdale’s council, 
Mr: Peartt married his widow, who sur- 
vived him also—“ married a Mr. Smith, 
and under that name, gave a legacy of 
£1540 to the Baptist Church of Phila- 
delphia.” Mr. Peartt died about 1728. 

BAPTISTS ON EDISTO ISLAND. 

The Baptists and their descendants 
who had settled on Edisto, still members 
of the Charlestén church, had become 
considerably increased through the la- 
bors of Mr. Frie, Mr. Screven and his 
successors ; and before 1722, had joined 
with other inhabitants of the island in 
building. a meeting house for their com- 
mon use. About the same time, or a 
little before, Mr. William Tilly, one of 
the brethren, a native of Salisbury, 
England, appearing to be endowed with 
appropriate gifts and graces, was called 
to the ministry by the Charleston church; 
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and, after a suitable probation, was or- 


dained in Charleston. His residence be- 
ing in Edisto, his labors were chiefly be- 
stowed there,and much to the edification 
of Christians, But in 1722, the Baptists 
were ejected from the common meeting 
house, to. which Rev. Mr. Stobo and 
those who acted with him laid exclusive 
claim. They were therefore compelled 
to worship in private houses until 1726, 
when they built a meeting house for 
themselves, (it was standing in 1772,) 
ona lot of two acres, the gift of Mr. — 
Ephraim Mikell; who was one of the 
members, and a pious, excellent man. 
The members there, who were then a 
considerable number, soon set about pro- 
viding permanently for the support of 
Baptist preaching on the island. They 
purchased of Matthew Crees a tract of 
land for a glebe, adjoining the two acres 
given by Mr. Mikell, for the sum of 
£340; (the trustees then being Charles 
Odingsell, Joseph Sealy, sen., Ephraim 
Mikell, Paul Grimball, Joseph Sealy, 
jun., John Wells, William Elliott, sen., 
John Sheppard, Samuel Screven ;) tv 
hold the property for the support of an 
Anti-pedo-Baptist minister on that 
island forever. 


Mr. Joseph Sealy also gave a fund of 
£1000 for the same object. But many 
of the members soon moved away ; some 
to Port-Royal Island and some to Eu- 
haw. Those on Port-Royal soon joined 
their brethren at Euhaw, where they 
maintained worship as well as they 
could; and, after the death of Mr. Tilly, 
the survivors on Edisto removed also to 
Euhaw, and left the Baptist name almost 
extinct on Edisto Island, for more than 
half a century. 


Previous to the death of Mr. Peartt, 
viz: in 1727, a number of the members 
residing on Ashley River, a few miles 
above the city, erected a meeting house, 
with the aid of their brethren; in which 
worship was occasionally held, and 
which, in time, became the seat of a 
separate church. Another body of 
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members residing on Stono, built also a 
heuse of worship on that river, sixteen 
miles from town, about the same time, 
{1728 ;} and in common with that at 
Ashley River, this place received the oc- 
easional labors of the pastor, and such 
other ministers as were transiently in 
Charleston. The meeting house on Sto- 
no became afterwards memorable in the 
history ef the church, as the first seat 
of worship of a body of members who 
formed aschism and separated from them. 
Both these houses were erected in quite 
a respectable style, and had lots of con- 
venient size around them; that at Ash- 
ley River had a lot of seven acres, and 
that at Stono, of four. 


REY. THOMAS SIMMONS. 


Although the church, while it was 
thus extending itself, suffered a great be- 
reavement in the death of its pastor, it 
was presently supplied by the Rev. 
Thomas Simmons. This gentleman, a 
native of England, had had his mind di- 
rected toward the ministry in early life. 
His father, not being aware of the.son’s 
desire, or not approving it, after giving 
him an academical education, bound 
him to the carpenter’s business. ‘“ But 
the son liked it not, and therefore came 
to America, to follow his inclination.” 
He first landed in Pennsylvania, was 
there received by the brethren, and or- 


dained to the work of the ministry. He 


arrived in Charleston in 1728, the year 
in which Mr. Peartt died, and soon took 
the pastoral care of the church. 


HERESY AND SECESSION, 


Among the members, at this period, 
were several persons of education and 
influence. But these qualities, though 
60 eminently serviceable to the cause of 
truth and piety, when under the sancti- 
fying influence of the grace of God, of- 
ten prove, through the infirmity or per- 
verseness of the human mind, the fruit- 
ful source of heresy and schism. 

Soit provedin thisinstance. William 
Elliott, jun., son of the donor of the lot 
before mentioned, had now become a 


member of the church, and possessed 
considerable influence. Adopting the 
distinguishing sentiments of the sect of 
Arians, he became the leader of a party, 
and drew off his father, and several of 
the more wealthy members with him. 
These, assuming the name of General 
Baptists, while the church were thereaf~ 
ter distinguished by the name of : Partic- 
ular Baptists, separated themselves from 
the mother church in 1788, sent to Eng- 
land for a minister of kindred sentiments, 
and obtained the Rev. Mr. Robert In- 
gram; and were constituted into a 
church, with the number of thirteen 
male and eight female members at the 
meeting house at Stono before mentioned, 
November 25, 1736. 


This body were not entirely agreed on 
doctrinal points ; some divisions of sen- 
timent (so says Alexander Fraser in a . 
certificate made before William Scott, 
jun., J. P., March 1, 1787) distracted 
their counsels and measures, during the 
ministry of their first pastor. But Mr. 
Ingram died soon after; and the next 
minister they, obtained, Mr. Henry Hey- 
wood, being a mam of education and 
talents, very probably soon composed 
their lesser differences; as we hear no 
more of them after this period. Mr. 
Heywood was succeeded by a Mr. 
Wheeler. This party, after the lapse 
of about fifty years from their secession, 
became entirely extinct. 


REV. ISAAC CHANLER. 


While this party was organizing itself, 
the members residing on Ashley River, 
received an invaluable accession to their 
number in the Rev. Isaac Chanler. This 
gentleman, born in Bristol, England, 
May 10, 1700, came to Carolina in 1788 ; 
and bestowed his labors principally 
among the Christians on Ashley River. 
He was so blessed to the conversion of 
souls, that it was soon judged expedient 
to have a separate church constituted at 
the place where he preached. - Accord- 
ingly, May 24, 1736, twenty-eight per- 
sons, male and female, united together in 
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solemn covenant as a church, under the 
pastoral care of the Rey. Isaac Chanler, 
at the meeting house which had been 
built by common exertion, nine years 
before. This church existed, under the 
minstry of Mr. Chanler, his successors 
Mr. John Stephens, and others, until the 
Revolution ; when, becoming extinct, all 
its temporalities, andeven its plate, were 
seized upon by an individual and made 
private property. 
BEREAVEMENTS AND TRIALS, 

The church in Charleston, diminished 
in numbers, and reduced in strength by 
these almost simultaneous movements, 
was'now destined to undergo a series of 
the severest trials. The Rev. Mr. Tilly, 
the wise and faithful minister at Edisto 
Island, to whom, in his growing useful- 
ness, the church might look on any 
emergency, was now to be removed; 
and on April 14th, 1744, in the forty- 
sixth year of his age, he died. The 
death of such a man would have been a 
calamity to the church at any time; but 
more especially was it so now, when 
their proper pastor, Mr. Simmons, 
though generally esteemed a good man, 
had surrendered his” judgment and feel- 
ings too much to the influence of others. 
This defect in his character, had well 
nigh occasioned the destruction of the 
church. In 1744, Dr. Thomas Dale, son- 
in-law of Mr. Simmons, but a particular 
friend of Mr. Heywood, the minister of 
the Arian party, caused a misunder- 
standing and dispute between his father- 
in-law and the church. Mr. Simmons 
was suspended from his pastoral office, 
by a majority of the church. But Mr. 
Francis Gracia, Deacon, and a few 
others, forcibly took possession of the 
place of worship, and introduced him 
again to the pulpit. The right of pro- 
perty and possession now being disputed, 
it was found that the original trustees 
to whom the property had been con- 
veyed for the use of the congregation, 
were dead, and had not conveyed the 
trust to others: wherefore, the church 


sent a petition to the Provincial Legisla- 
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ture, signed by seventeen persons, pray- 
ing them torevive the trust in their right 
and behalf. Aware that some efforts 
might be made to thwart their design, 
they requested Mr. Baker and Mr, Bul- 
lein, two of their members, to wait on 
the Legislature with their petition; fur- 
nishing them with abundant documenta- 
ry evidence, to prove that they held the 
original Calvinistic sentiments of the 
church; that the donor of the lot him- 
self, Mr. Elliott, was a Calvinist at the 
time of the gift, and for many years af- 
ter; and that in what they had done 
with respect to Mr. Simmons and his 
party, they had acted only in accordance 
with the known usage of the church, 
and of Baptist churches in general. 

Meanwhile a counter petition was cir- 
culated among the minority, and signed 
by them, praying the Legislature not to 
suffer the church, whom they style a 
party, to deprive Mr. Simmons of his 
pastoral office and living; and the de- - 
posed minister himself, with William 
Elliott, jun., the leader of the Arian 
party, waited in person on the Legisla- 
ture to urge their point: The Legisla- 
ture heard the petitions, and revived the 
trust. But the General Baptists had the 
address and influence, not only to have 
some of their own party nominated as 
trustees, but to have a clause inserted in 
the act, by which they were invested 
with equal rights in the property. 

As the act is a singular one, it may be 
worth while to record the particular 
clause referred to. The act is dated 
“‘ Council Chamber, May 25, 1745,” and 
is signed by James Glen, Governor, 
and William Bull, jun., Speaker. The 
clause runs as follows: “ And forasmuch 
as it appears by the above recited inden- 
ture, that the said town lot, numbered 
sixty-two, and appertenances, was given. 
to the use of the Anti-pzdo-baptists in 
general, and for the preventing of any 
disputes that may hereafter arise, it is 
hereby further enacted and declared by 
the authority aforesaid, that all the Anti- 
pedo-baptists, as well those distin- 
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guished by the name of General Bap- 
tists, as those distinguished by the name 
of Particular Baptists, are entitled to, 
and shall have an equal right in the said 
lot numbered sixty-two, and the apper- 
tenances. And each of the said sects 
shall and lawfully may make use of the 
same for divine service; any law, usage, 
or custom to the contrary, in any wise, 
notwithstanding.” 

Thus, (beside the meeting house on 
Stono, which the church had suffered 
the General Baptists to retain,) were 
they now put in possession of half the 
property in town, to which it doves not 
appear that they had laid any previous 
claim. Mr. Heywood was immediately 
introduced into the pulpit in town, and 
his popular talents drew around him for 
a time, a large congregation. “ But his 
doctrines soon disgusted the people, and 
but few came.” 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR A NEW HOUSE, 


Meanwhile the sorrowful church, ap- 


pointing June 24th, 1745, as a day of 
fasting and prayer, came together to con- 
sider what should be done: and, on the 
day above named, entered into solemn 
covenant with each other, and formed a 
new constitution for themselves. These 
instruments were probably the same 
which they originally adopted, with such 
modifications as their experience sug- 
gested. Far from being discouraged at 
what had occurred, they made immediate 
arrangements to provide themselves with 
a place of worship. 

The following persons were appointed 
trustees to act for them, viz: William 
Screven, William Brisbane, James Scre- 
‘yen, Robert Screven, Thomas Dixon, 
William Screven, jun., Nathaniel Bul- 
lein, James Brisbane, David Stoll, and 
Samuel Stillman, who are characterized 
by their several professions, and as be- 
ing “all members of the congregation of 
Anti-pedo-baptists, meeting in Charles- 
ton, holding the doctrines of particular 
election and final perseverance. and de- 
nying Arian, Arminian, and Socinian 
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doctiines.” It is not known how many 
of these gentlemen were communicants 
in the church. They all, it seems, were 
at least its zealous friends and adherents. 
They purchased of Mrs. Martha Fowlers 
for the sum of £500 currency, a “lot 
of land, bounded to the westward on 
Church street, and known in the plat of 
the town by the number 102,” for the 
purpose of a place of worship; and in 
1746 built upon it a brick house, fifty- 
nine feet by forty-two, which is the 
building, with some enlargement, at 
preseut occupied as a Mariner’s church. 

The church now saw themselves ouice 
more settled in a convenient house, and 
surrounded by a number of generous 
and valued friends. In spiritual strength 
they were not quite so much favored. 
Nominally, indeed, they had a consider- 
able number of members in communion— 
all those who had gone from Edisto to 
Euhaw being still reckoned as belonging 
to the Charleston church. Morgan Ed- 
wards says of them, that “in 1738 a 
proposal from Charlestown church (of a 
dismission in order to become a distinct 
society) was rejected by the people of 
Euhaw ;” that “during a period of sixty- 
three years” i. e. from their first settle- 
ment on Hdisto under Lord Cardross, 
“they were considered as a branch of 
Charlestown ; and they themselves took 
much pains (for reasons that do not now, 
1772, appear,) to be considered as such, 
rather than a distinct church.” But 
their connexion with the mother church 
was now to be dissolved ; and under the 
direction and with the assistance of the 
Rev. Isaac Chanler, who had occasionally 
ministered to them, a solemn instrument 
of union was signed by the members at 
Euhaw, May 5, 1746, and they became 
a distinct body. As to the communi- 
cants in Charlestown, it seemed now as 
if the Lord would “quench the coal 
that was left ;” as it is most probably 
this period of which Morgan Edwards 
has said, “ the number of communicants 
was reduced to three; only one man 
(Mr. Sheppard) and two women re 
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maining, that might be called a church.” 
_ Justin this gloomy crisis, however, it 
pleased God, by the ministry of Mr. 
Whitefield, to revive his work ; in the 
fruits of which the Baptists largely 
shared, and many joined them. There 
was now but one Baptist minister in all 
this part of the province, to whom the 
church could look for aid, Rev. Mr. 
Chanler, pastor of the Ashley River 
church: and so numerous were his en- 
gagements that he could serve them only 
once a fortnight. Mr. Simmons, their 
former pastor, was still living, but not 
in fellowship ; and any hopes which they 
might have had from his restoration, if 
any there were, were soon taken away; 
for on January 31, 1747, at the age of 
seventy years, he died. Notwithstand- 
ing that his connexion with the church 
issued so unhappily, he was generally 
esteemed a good man. One memorial 
only of his sentiments was left behind, 
viz: a piece published during his life, 
entitled ‘Some queries concerning the 
operations of the Holy Spirit answered.” 
But what was the character of the work 
is not known, as no copy of it seems to 
be extant. ao": 

After Mr. Simmons’s death, Mr. Gra- 
cia and others of his adherents, who had 
shared his exclusion, confessed their 
fault, and were restored to fellowship ; 
and but for the want of ministerial aid, 
the church, now united, might have in- 
dulged the hope of prosperity and com- 

fort. To supply this defect, the church 
wrote both to Europe and the Northern 
States for a minister of suitable charac- 
ter ; none, however, came to their relief. 
They had only the service of their neigh- 
bor, Mr. Chanler, once a fortnight. And 
while in this situation their faith and 
patience were soon put to the test in the 
most unexpected and distressing manner. 
Mr. Chanler, their only minister, sick- 
ened, and, on November 80, 1749, in the 
forty-eighth year of his age, he died. 
While many hearts were rent with an- 
_guish by the fall of this great and good 
manin Israel, we may well suppose that 


a mournful pause, in the hopes of the 
church, occurred. Although ‘known to 
them not longer than about sixteen 
years, Mr. Chanler had been intimate 
with the most painfully interesting por- 
tions of their history. From his near 
residence he had been with them in weal 
and in wo, the firm, enlightened and un- 
deviating friend of truth, and of the 
cause of Christ. Being distinguished 
for talents and piety, a good scholar and 
a sound divine, “a worthy man, and 
abundant in labors,” he stood as a bea- 
con light to the church through that 
stormy period—that night of abound- 
ing heresy and error: and industriously 
sought, by the labors of the press, to 
extend that light beyond his immediate 
sphere, and into future generations. 


Church Curiosities in Pondon. 

NE of the principal business tho- 
0 roughfares in London is Cheapside, 
a straight street of about half a mile in 
length, passing through the heart of the 
city, of width which was no doubt con- 
sidered extraordinary some five or six 
hundred years ago, but which modern 
improved taste pronounces to benarrow. 
At the western end of Cheapside stand 
the General Post Office and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral ; at the eastern extremity are 
the Bank of England, the Mansion House 
and the Royal Exchange, with its unri- 
valed facade. 


Just in the middle of this busiest and 
most thronged of all thoroughfares, over 
whose well worn stones two hundred 
thousand foot passengers, and thirty 
thousand vehicles pass and re-pass every 
working day in the year, in the very 
heart of London’s commerce, stands Bow 
church, a beautiful edifice, built by Sir 
Christopher Wren, the architect of St. 
Pauwl’s, richly adorned with tracery,carved 
work, stained glass, and a magnificent or- 
gan, and capableof accommodating, with 
comfort, about three thousand persons. 
It may be interesting to your readers, 
and it may assist them to form a judg- 


CHURCH CURIOSITIES IN LONDON. 


ment of the working of the Established 
State Church in the city of London, to 
narrate a few facts relative to this church 
and parish as at present existing; pre- 
mising, however, that this gives the un- 
favorable side as it regards the Church 
Kstablishment. There is a favorable 
side, which we may illustrate at a future 
time; both sides ought to be known, in 
order to form a fair estimate. 

The living of Bow parish is in the 
hands of a rector, and is worth £1,200 
sterling per annnm, and this income is 
derived from the tithes, the payment of 
which is, of course, compulsory on per- 
sons of every creed. A short time ago 
the rector of the parish died, after having 
held the “cure of souls” there, and re- 
ceived this handsome income, for more 
than twenty years. Yet, at the time of 
his death, not more than about twenty 
people in the whole parish knew him 
even by sight; and, by the way, being 
six feet four inches in height, and stout 
in proportion, when once seen he was 
not soon forgotten. He never came near 
his church, never either preached there, 
or attended divine service there. He 
employed a curate at £100 a year to do 
the whole duty, and quietly put the 
other £1,100 in his own pocket, without 
even condescending to look at the parish 
whence this revenue was derived; and 
no man had the power to compel him, 
either to do the duty or refund the 
money. ; 

Yet this worthy man was a dignitary 
‘of the church, an arch-deacon, whose 
duty it was to go up and down in the 
diocese of London, see to the churches 
being properly kept up, and deliver 
periodical charges to his brother clergy 
to keep them to their duties. This office 
brought him an additional large salary. 
’ On one occasion the pastor of Bow parish 
invited the two church-wardens—lay 
officers, chosen yearly by vote from 
among the householders of the parish; 
with two or three parishioners, to dine 
with him. After the port and sherry 


had been pretty well discussed, he rose 
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and said, “ Gentlemen, I shall be happy 
to take champagne with you;” and 
forthwith his livery servants placed a 
quart bottle of champagne to every 
man. For himself, he poured out his 
wine intoa half pint tumbler, and drank 
it in that style. It is not for me to say 
in what condition the guests went home. 

During all these years the average 
congregation on the Sabbath day in Bow 
church, was from forty to sixty persons, 
ina building capable of holding three 
thousand. ‘This is partly to be accounted 
for, of course, by the fact, that most of 
the merchants, whose warehouses are in 
that vicinity, reside in their villas out of 
town, like the worthy rector himself; 
still there isa large population of clerks, 
servants and small tradesmen in the 
neighborhood. The week-day service is 
held on the Wednesday morning, if we 
are not mistaken; On one occasion, a 
musical friend of ours, who had some 
acquaintance with the organist of Bow 
church, thought he would attend the 
week-day service to hear the instrument 
played. He accordingly went into the 
organ loft. ‘There were the organist and 
about twenty children from a school, 
who were paid to come and sing. There 
was the clergyman in the desk, and the 
clerk to say amen. In all, about twen- 
ty-four persons engaged in conducting 
the service. Besides these, the entire 
congregation consisted of two old women 
in a far corner of the church. 

There is an ancient endowment which 
affords five pounds to aclergyman to 
preach in Bow church on the anniversary 
of King Charles’ assassination. Lately, 
the two church-wardens for the year, 
both of whom happened to be Non-Con- 
formists, thought it their duty to go on 
the occasion. They formed the whole 
of the audience. Parson and clerk, and 
their two selves, and not a soul else 
came—no organist and no singers—there 
was no fund to pay them for coming to 
church on extra time. The clergyman 
gave out a hymn, and the old clerk com- 
menceda tune. After a verse or so had 
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been sung, our Methodist church warden 
thought that a little more life was very 
desirable, so he and his brother official 
began to sing lustily. The poor old 
clerk, who, in all his years of office, had 
never heard such a thing in that church 
before, lifted up his spectacles from his 
wide-opened eyes, turned pale, and was 
unable to sing another note—he had 
been so put out of his way! To these 
two persons the preacher read an able 
historical discourse of an hour long; it 
was the curate of the parish. They 
went afterward into the vestry to thank 
him for his sermon. ‘ Gentlemen,” said 
he, “J am much obliged to you for com- 
ing. Fourteen years in succession have 
I come to this church on this day, with 
this very sermon in my pocket, and this 
is the first time I have ever had an op- 
portunity of preaching it, and earning 
my five pounds. There has never before 
been a soul come in to hear me!” To 
the surprise of the wardens, he then 
handed them a £10 bank note. “The 
endowment,” said he, “ gives this to you; 
£5 to the clergyman for his sermon, and 
£10 to be distributed among the congre- 
gation to drink the parson’s health!” 
Since the death of the late rector— 
who, by the way, was a director of the 
‘Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts,” and it was a 
standing joke in the parish, that the 
parish of Bow was more “foreign” to 
him than most other ‘‘ parts,” for he was 
a great traveler—a more efficient man 
has succeeded him, and things are now 
somewhat improved. But the above is 
a fair sample of the church curiosities of 
London. There is nothing in this ac- 
count which may not be matched in 
many other city parishes. What with 
the suburban residence of the city mer- 
chants, and the indolence of the rich 
rectors, the congregations in the ninety- 
seven parish churches, belonging to the 
establishment, within the city bounds, 
do not average above sixty or seventy 
persons; yet, when a proposal was lately 
made to transfer some of these church 


funds to other localities, where the bap- 
tized heathen—if, indeed, they were 
ever baptized—never see the inside of a 
place of worship, and live in crowding 
myriads without pastoral care, it was un- 
successful. Interest prevailed against rea- 
son and justice. The Established church 
in England is a great institution, with 
great excellences and great blemishes; 
but she has little or no power to remedy 
the abuses which have crept into her 
sanctuaries.—Religious Herald. 


The Apostle Paul in Pebt. 
HAT! Paul in debt! Paul, who 
wrote to the Romans, “Owe no 

man anything,”—wnho labored with his 
whole hands so as to support the weak, 
whose whole character seemed so honest, 
straight-forward and exemplary. Paul 
in debt | 

Yes, and more than that: I do not 
know that the debt was: ever fully dis- 
charged. Until he died, he labored on, 
with the consciousness of this debt 
hanging over him. All that can be said 
is, that he acknowledged the debt hon- 
estly, and toiled most industriously to 
pay as much of it as he could. 

It was a debt due to a great many 
persons, very much. scattered about. 
We all know that Paul traveled very 
extensively. Various motives prompt 
men to take foreign tours. Some go for 
health, and some for wealth; some be- 
cause they have something to do abroad, 
and others because they have nothing to 
do at at home; some for curiosity, some 
because they are tired of their country, 
and some because their country is tired 
of them. It may be asked, what was 
Paul’s motive in his various journeys? 
I think I can tell. He. was traveling 
about paying his debts. 

How were these debts contracted ? 
Paul was not an extravagant man. He 
had no family. He embarked in no 
pecuniary speculations. We never hear 
of his borrowing money, or of his sign- 


‘ing notes or bonds, or of his endorsing 
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for any one, 
much in debt ? 
How were these debts to be paid? 
Paul was a poor man. The labor of his 
hands supplied his daily wants; the 
gifts he received were bestowed out of 
‘deep poverty,” and had all the small- 
ness, a8 well as the heartiness usual with 
such donations. 
The fact is, that the debt which he 
owed, all the money in the world could 
not pay, if he had -had it in his posses- 
sion. The amount of it was beyond 
even his own knowledge; the obligation 
of it higher than any other debt or obli- 
gation. What could it have been ? 
Ordinarily, the persons to whom debts 
are due go about to collect them. In 


_ this case it seems to have been the re- 


verse. Strange to say, the creditors 
were unaware of the existence of the 
debt, made no claim or demand for it, 
had no desire that it should be paid. 
And yet, when in any instance payment 
was accepted, the individual who re- 
ceived it instantly began to regard what 
he had received from Panl in discharge 
of this debt as of the highest possible 
value, far surpassing in importance all 
his other possessions. 

How shall these things be explained ? 

Paul owed the Lord Jesus Christ his 
all, The grace of God had been freely 
given to him; and now the debt was— 
if I may use such an expression—as- 
signed over to all the perishing sinners 
on the globe. He was under obligation 
to labor for their spiritual good, and 
we have the acknowledgment in his own 
hand-writing, “I am debtor both to the 
Greeks and to the barbarians, both to 
the wise and the unwise.” 

We see how this debt was contracted, 
also how it was to be paid. I must add 
that the very same debt rests on all that 
have been redeemed by Jesus Christ. 
And I have written these lines, my 
Christian friends, simply to press on you 
the question—“ How MUCH OWEST THOU 
unto My Lorp?” BY MM JR. 


How did he become so Relation of ahaytiyey Children {0 


the Church, 

HE Methodist Episcopal Church 
North, at its recent conference, took 

the following action on this subject: | 
The Committee on Revisals, to whom 
was referred the subject of the Relation 
of Baptized Children to the Church, 
having maturely considered this impor- 
tant subject, beg leave to present the 
following as their report, which they 
recommend to be inserted in the Discip- 
line as §3 of chap. 2d, part Ist, on p. 

31, 
“OF BAPTIZED CHILDREN, 


* Question 1. Are all young children 
entitled to baptism ? 

Answer. We hold that all children, 
by virtue of the unconditional benefits 
of the atonement, are placed in a state 
of grace, and are, therefore, morally en- 
titled to the benefits of baptism; but as 
infant baptism contemplates a course of 
religious instruction and discipline, it is 
expected of all parents or guardians who 
present their children for baptism, that 
they use all diligence in bringing them 
up in conformity to the word of God,» 
and they should be solemnly admonished 
of this obligation, and earnestly exhorted 
to faithfulness therein. 

“ (, 2. What is the relation of bap- 
tized children to the Church ? 

“ A, We regard all children who have 
been baptized, as placed in visible cove- 
nant relation to God, and under the spe- 
cial care and supervision of the Church. 

“© Q. 8. What shall be done for the 
baptized children of our Church ? 

«A, 1, The preacher in charge shall 
preserve a full and accurate register of 
the names of all the baptized children 
within his pastoral care; the dates of 
their birth and baptism, their parentage, 
and places of residence. 

“2, As early as they shall be able to 
understand, let them be taught the na- 
ture, design and obligations of their 
baptism, and the truths of religion ne- 
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cessary to make them wise unto salva- 
tion; let them be encouraged to attend 
class, and to give regular attendance 
upon all the means of grace, according 
to their age, capacity and religious ex- 
perience. 

“¢3. When they shall have attained 
age sufficient to understand the obliga- 
tions of religion, and shall give evidence 
of a desire to flee the wrath to come, 
[and be saved from their sins,] their 
names shall be enrolled in the list of 
probationers, and if they shall continue 
to give evidence of a principle and habit 
of piety, they may be admitted into full 
.membership in our Church, on the re- 
commendation of a leader with whom 
they have met at least six months in 
class, ty publicly assenting, before the 
Church, to the baptismal covenant, and 
also to the usual questions on doctrines 
and discipline. 

“4. Whenever a baptized child shall, 
by orphanage, or otherwise, become de- 
prived of Christian guardianship, the 
preacher in charge shall ascertain and 
report to the society or the. leaders’ 
meeting, the facts in the case, and such 
provision shall be made for the Christian 
training of the child as the circumstances 
of the case admit and require.” 

Several amendments were proposed, 
but the only one adopted was, to insert 
in answer 8d, the words enclosed in 
brackets. 


The Rake and the Mountain 
Stream, 


© IT have used similitudes.” 


NHE time has been among us when 
he, who would advocate an active 
Christianity, a faith demonstrated by 
works of expansive benevolence, a mis- 
sionary zeal and effort, was deserted, 
suspected, opposed, and, I may say, 
without exaggeration, persecuted for his 
sentiments. The older ministers remem- 
ber it; the younger read of it, (see Hol- 
combe’s History of Alabama Baptists,) 
and wonder at it. Those in our churches 


who were disposed to favor missions 
were met with the cry of “ Disunion!” 
“Keep this thing out of the churches!” 
“You will split the church into flin- 
ders!” “Keep it out!! keep it out!!!” 
and this even from those who were, as 
they said, friendly to missionary effort. 
Thank God, it has to some extent passed 
away, and better. times have begun to 
arise. 

Once upon a time, there was a lake, 
or rather a pond; and it was very still 
and stagnant, and its surface was all 
covered over with a beautiful bridge of 
green slime. Nothing drank of the 
water, for it was. putrid, and gave forth 
a miasma which spread death through 
all the neighborhood: but it nourished 
frogs of all kinds, and. water snakes, and 
loathsome things with legs, and creeping 
things,and singing and stinging insects 
in abundance. And these all lived in 
marvellous quiet and happiness, and 
were filled with admiration of the great 
still pond, and the green bridge over it. 

A mountain torrent leaped up from 
its cool, hard bed of gravel, and ran 
along, while its Maker’s hand guided it 
down the declivities towards the same 
still, smooth pond, where all was quiet 
and contentment ; for all but they who 
lived in it and loved it, had died under 
its influence. On and on the stream 
rushed, singing cheerily, and murmuring 
pleasantly to itself as it went, giving its. 
waters freely to refresh the weary tra- 
veler, the faint laborer, and the panting 
cattle; and all loved and admired the 
mountain stream. Presently it reached 
the pond, and its cheerful bubbling he- 
ralded its coming, while it leaped briskly 
down, and the slimy, green bridge was 
broken by its force. It immediately 
began to work its way through the once 
quiet pond, carrying along with it the 
fragments of the ruin it had caused, 
when it was assailed and environed with 
such a clamor and clatter, as would have 
deafened Babel itself. “Keep it out! 
keep it out!” sung the Katydids; 
“Down with it!” groaned the bloody- 
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nouns; ‘“ Disunion, disunion!” cried the 
musquitoes; ‘ Don’t be hasty!” shriek- 
ed the tadpoles; “ Wait for the time,” 
“not yet,” “you'll hurt somebody’s 
feelings,” cried the rest; a wily snake or 
two crawled up a sapling -and hissed, 
“Take care, I’m on the fence—don’t go 
too fast, 1 won’t join you;” and, in fact, 
all with one accord, loudly exclaimed 
against the intruder. Fell confusion now 
reigned in the once quiet regions of the 
pond, so that if any living inhabitants 
had been left on its borders, they would 
have thought that surely the world was 
coming to an end. 

But the clear, cool-headed mountain 
stream did not stop at all this clatter. 
It knew its errand, and only ran on the 
faster, as its Maker guided it through 
the lake, till it came to the outlet, which 
was almost stopped up with the accre- 
tion of weeds, and brush, and moss, and 
slime, and mud. But there it paused 
only a little while, for it gathered its 
strength and went on, carrying off with 
it, at successive burdens, all the old pu- 
tridity, and diffusing its own clear, vigo- 
rous, healthful waters through the whole 
of the pond, and stirring up and cleans- 
ing the Hard Shells which lined the bot- 
tom. The frogs, and water snakes, and 
all the inhabitants of the old school— 
the primitive pond-hoppers, retired to 
the corners, and to some mud-holes near 
by, which the mountain stream could 
not reach, and then they croaked their 
vengeance at it with undisturbed vio- 
lence, and called it all manner of bad 
names, and made faces at it, truly hor- 
rible to behold. i 

And when men chanced to come again 
into the neighborhood of the ‘Shades 
of Death,” (for so they called it, because 
of its darkness and pestilence,) they saw 
a beautiful clear lake, in place of the old 
noisome pond; and they blessed the 
heaven-descended stream which had done 
this. And when the frogs beheld these 
strange animals on the borders of the 
lake, they would come out and swell as 
large as they could’ to emulate their 


size; and they would gnash their teeth, 
and say that the stream came straight 
from the pit, and was the messenger of 
Satan, and the destroyer of peace. But 
the stream ran cheerfully on, never heed- 
ing a word, and men came and settled’ 
all along it, and found health, and cheer- 
fulness, and life in its pure sparkling 
waters. 


Carey's First Introduction of Atlis- 
SIONS, 
N the early part of the ministry of 
Dr. Doddridge, a few Baptist mem- 
bers of his church, united with several 
other persons, in forming a small Bap- 
tist Church in the town of Northamp- 
ton. In the autumn of 1787,a company 
of several neighboring ministers assem- 
bled for religious services with this 
church; and in the evening, when the 
public engagements were ended, and the 
ministers were occupied in the then 
common practice of smoking their pipes, 
John Ryland, the venerable and excel- 
lent, but eccentric ex-pastor of the 
church, entered the room where they 
were sitting, and with a tone of authority 
required the two youngest ministers 
present, each to propose a question for 
discussion. One of these youngest pas- 
tors was John Webster Morris, after- 
wards the ablest biographer of Andrew 
Fuller; he suggested 2 Peter ii. 1, as a 
topic of. conversation, and was somewhat 
ludicrously told by the eld gentleman 
to go home and read Gill and Brine, and 
other commentators, and not come there 
with his Armenian questions! So was 
silence imposed on John W. Morris. 
‘The other young pastor was of small 
stature, some twenty-five years of age; 
in the usual sense of the term he was 
educated, and had lately been ordained 
pastor of a neighboring village church. 
He was plainly dressed and of quite un- 
polished manners. Nor will our readers 
wonder at these things when they are 
told that the salary received from his 
people was little more than fifty dollars 
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a year; and the proceeds of a school 
which he had commenced, that he might 
add to his income, was less than forty 
dollars in addition. The plough boys 
around loved him on account of the re- 
‘gard he showed to them, and for the lit- 
tle lectures he had been used to give 
them in the evening on the map of the 
world, and the general religious igno- 
rance of mankind. Beyond this little 
circle he was by no means : popular. 
This diffident young man, after long 
silence, rose to propose the question— 
“ Have the churches of Christ done all 
they ought to have done for heathen na- 
tions ?” The question somewhat startled 
the brethren; and the old iinister of 
whom we have already spoken, without 
asking any of the company to express 
an opinion—awfully afraid of some new- 
fangled fanaticism—sprang on his feet, 
and with eyes flashing like lightning, 
and in tones resembling thunder, cried 
out, “ Young man, sitdown; when God 
pleases to convert the heathen world, he 
will do it without your help or mine 
either!” For that time the question was 
settled. ‘This young minister was Wil- 
liam Carey. 


Prapee Meetings. 


JAMES SMITH. 


BY REV. 


QUESTIONS TO THOSE WHO NEGLECT 
PRAYER MEETINGS, 


ARE you always better employed ? 

« If not, can it be rightin you to ab- 
sent yourself? 

2. Do you get more good to yourown 
soul, and do more good to others, by 
staying away? If not, can you be act- 
ing wisely ? . 

8. Does your own conscience justify 
you, or have you not sometimes: a dif- 
ficulty in keeping it quiet on the sub- 
ject ? 
4, Will a death-bed commend your 
present course, or will you then look 
upon your neglect of prayer-meetings 
with pleasure, think you ? 

5. Does not your pastor suffer by 


your neglect? Does it not hurt his 
feelings, cool his zeal, and hinder his use- . 
fulness ? 

6. Are not your fellow-members in 
the church discouraged by you, and may 
you not thus offend Christ’s little ones ? 

7. Is not your own family injured by 


‘your neglect? How will your children 


think of prayer-meetings, seeing you 
habitually neglect them? What will 
your servants think of them? Is it sur- 
prising if they despise them ? 

8. Is there no reason to fear that un- 
converted sinners may be both hindered, 
and led to think lightly of prayer by 
your conduct ? 

9. Can you have a proper concern for 
the prosperity of the church, the spread 
of Christ’s cause, and the conversion of 
sinners, if you never meet to pray for 
them ? 

10. Are you sure that you fulfil your 
duty as a church-member, while you 
neglect prayer-meetings? Is neglect of 
duty no sin, and is there no probability 
of your being called to account for it ? 

11. Did any one ever really gain any 
thing, either in temporal or spiritual 
things by neglecting prayer-meetings ? 
If you think so, can you prove it ? 

12. Is there no selfishness, or pride, 
or worldly-mindedness, at the root of 
your neglect? If so, ought such things 
to be encouraged ? 


18. Would it be right to give up the 
prayer-meetings? Do you think this 
would please God, or improve the cause ? 
But if all the members did as you do, 
must they not be givenup? Could not 
the rest find excuses for staying away, 
think you, as well as you? Do you not 
think they would, if their hearts were as 
worldly, or as cold, or as indifferent 
abuut the prosperity of the cause as 
yours is? 

WHAT DOES NEGLECTING PRAYER-MEET- 
INGS SEEM TO SAY? . 


Actions speak louder than Words. 


1. I do not believe there is power in 
prayer, or that there is more power in 
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united prayer than in the prayer of one | EXCUSES OR REASONS FOR NOT GOING 


Christian alone, though the Saviour says 
there is. (Matt. xviii.) 


2. I do not wish the church to rise, 
increase, and flourish—at least, if it can- 
not do so without my frequenting the 

prayer-meeting, it shall not. 


8. I do not trouble myself about sin- 
ners going to hell, therefore I do not go 
to the prayer-meeting to plead with God 

to save them. 


4, I have no sympathy with my pas- 
tor, who makes so much of prayer-meet- 
ings, and such a stir about a revival of 
religion, yo 


5. Ido not want too much religion ; I 
like the middle way, and wish to avoid 
all extremes, especially being extremely 
zealous jn religious matters. 


6. Ido not believe that God cares 
whether I go or not, nor do I think that 
He will ever trouble me or himself about 
it. 

7. I say, let those go, who have nothing 
better to do; I can employ my time bet- 
ter than by going to prayer-meetings. 


8. I used to go once, because I fancied 
good was to be done by going; but I 
found out my mistake, and therefore I 
gave up going. 


9. lam concerned to take care of the 
main chance, I mean my business; there- 


fore I give myself to it, and just take: 


spiritual things by the way. - 


10. I do not believe that God requires 
the like of me to go to prayer-meetings, 
who have so much on my head, hands, 
and heart without. ‘He will have mer- 
cy, and not sacrifice.” 


Reader, do you neglect the prayer- 
meeting? If so,is the above your por- 
trait? Isitatalllikeyou? Is there no 
resemblance? Is it not just putting into 
plain words, what you say every week 
by your concuct? Let: conscience be 
honest for once, and give a plain and di- 
rect answer. 


TO THE PRAYER-MEETING. 


1. My pastor is so very anxious about 
these meetings, and so urgent upon the 
members, to attend’ them, that it is like 
driving people to them, and I am deter- 
mined that no man shall drive me; true, 
I did not go often before, but I will not 
go at all now, for I hate coercion, espe- 
cially in religion; if I cannot be led, I 
will not be driven, 


2. I do not go to the Sabbath morning 
prayer-meeting, because it is rather early, 
and I prefer sleeping to praying; true, I 
get up as early, or earlier, every other 
morning in the week, but that is to make 
money, which is.a very different thing. 


3. I do not go to the week-evening 
prayer-meeting, because I can generally 
find something that wants doing in the 
counting-house, or workshop; but if I 
do not, I prefer sitting down and looking 
over the paper, or some interesting book, 
or having alittle chat with a friend. 


4, Besides this, it is some distance to 
the place where the prayer-meeting is 
held; true, I should go as far if I wanted 
anything from the market or shop, or if 
I was called out to do a little job of 
work, though the profit might be very 
small, 

5. In addition tothis, prayer-meetings 
to me are poor, dull meetings. I prefer 
a committee meeting, or a good public 
meeting, cr an eloquent, exciting sermon 
from some great man; I always go out 
when I think there is anything worth 
going to. » 

6. If I should live to get out of busi- 
ness, and get a house near the place of 
worship, I think it is very likely I shall 
go, as I think such meetings are very ° 
well for old people, and such as have 
much leisure time on their hands. True, 
I don’t see many such that do go: they 
dine so late, keep so much company, and 
prefer the drawing-room to the house of 
prayer ; but I hope I should be an excep- 
tion to the general rule. 
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Reader, would not your reasons or ex- 
cuses for neglecting prayer-meetings 
sound very much like some of the above, 
if put in plain language? But do you 
dare put them into plain language, and 
then go upon your knees, and present 
them to God? If not, why let them 
influence your conduct as they do? 


The Christian's Guide into all 
Gruth, 


BY REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 


ERE isa person provided. This is 
H none other than God, and this God 
is none other than a person. This per- 
son is “he, the Spirit,” the “Spirit of 
truth;” not an influence or an emana- 
tion, but actually a person, “When 
the spirit of. truth is come, he shall 
guide you into all truth.” Now, we wish 
you to look at this Guide, to consider 
how adapted he is to us. 

In the first place, he is infallible ; he 
knows everything, and cannot lead us 
astray. If I pin my sleeve to another 
man’s coat, he may lead me part of the 
way rightly, but by and by he will go 
wrong himself, and I shall be led astray 
with him. But if I give myself to the 
Holy Ghost, and ask his guidance, there 
is no fear of my wandering. 

Again, we rejoice in this Spirit because 
he is ever present. We fall into a diffi- 
culty sometimes; we say, “ O,if.I could 
take this to my minister, he would ex- 
plain it; but I live so far off, and am 
not able to see him.” That perplexes 
us, and we turn the text round and 
round, and cannot make anything out 
of it. We look at the commentators. 
We take down pious Thomas Scott, and, 
as usual, he says nothing about it, if it 
' be a dark passage. Then we go to holy 
Mathew Henry, and if it isan easy Scrip- 
ture, he is sure to explain it; but if it 
isa text hard to be understood, it is likely 
enough, of course, left in its own gloom. 
Andeven Dr, Gill himself, the most con- 
sistent of commentators, when he comes 
to a hard passage, manifestly avoids it in 
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some degree. But when we have no 
commentator or minister, we still have 
the Holy Spirit. And let me tell you a 
little secret: whenever you cannot un- 
derstand a text, open your Bible, bend 
your knee, and pray over that text; and 
if it does not split into atoms and open 
itself, try again. If prayer does not 
explain it, it is one of the things which 
God did not intend you to know, and 
you may be content to be ignorant of it, 
Prayer is the key that openeth the cabi- 
nets of mystery. Prayer and faith are 
sacred picklocks that can open secrets, 
and obtain great treasures. There is no 
college for holy education like that of 
the blessed Spirit, for he is an ever-pre- 


}sent tutor, to whom we have only to 


bend the knee, and he is at our side, 
the great expositor of truth. 

But there is one thing about the suit- 
ability of this Guide which is remarka- 
able—I do not. know whether it has. 
struck you—the Holy Ghost can “ guide 
us into a truth.” Now, man can guide 
us toa truth, but it is only the Holy 
Spirit who can “ guide us into a truth.” 
“When he, the Spirit of truth, shall 
come, he shall guide you into”—mark 
the word—“ all truth.” Now, for in- 
stance, it is a long while before you can. 
lead some people to election; but when 
you have made them see its correctness, 
you have not led them “into” it. You 
may show them that it is plainly stated 
in Scripture, but they will turn away 
and hate it. You take them to another 
great truth, but they have been brought 


‘up ‘n a different fashion, and though 


they cannot answer your arguments, they 
say, “The man is right, perhaps,” and 
they whisper, but so low that conscience 
itself cannot hear, “but it.is so contrary 
to my prejudices, that I cannot receive 
it.” After you have led them {¢o the 
truth, and they see it is true, how hard 
it is to lead them into it! ‘There are 
many of my hearers who are brought to 
the truth of their depravity ; but they 
are not brought inéo it, and made to feel 
it. Some of you are brought to know 
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the truth that God keeps us from day to 
day ; but you rarely get into it, so as to 
live in continual dependence upon God 
the Holy Ghost, and draw fresh supplies 
from him, The thing is—to get inside 
it. A: Christian should do with truth as 
a snail does with his shell—live inside 
it, as well as carry it on his back, and 
bear it perpetually about with him. 
The Holy Ghost, it is said, shall lead us 
into all truth. You may be brought to 
a chamber where there is an abundance 
of gold and silver, but you will be no 
richer unless you effect an entrance. It 
is the Spirit’s work to unbar the two- 
leaved gates, and bring us into a truth, 
so that we may get inside it, and, as dear 
old Rowland Hill said, “ not only hold 
the truth, but have the truth hold us.” 
Here is a method suggested :.“‘ He shall 
guide you into all truth.” Now I must 
have an illustration. [ must compare 
truth to some cave or grotto that you 
have heard of, with wondrous stalactites 
hanging from the room,and others start- 
ing from the floor; a cavern, glittering 
with spar and abounding in. marvels, 
Before entering the cavern you enquire 
for a guide, who comes with his lighted 
flambeau. He conducts you down to a 
considerable depth, and you find yourself 
in the midst of the cave. He leads you 
through different chambers. Here he 
points toa little stream rushing from 
amid the rocks, and indicates its rise and 
progress; there he points to some pecu- 
liar rock and tells you its name; then 
takes you into « large, natural hall, tells 
you how many persons once feasted in 
it,and soon. ‘Truth is a grand series 
of caverns, it is our glory to have s0 
great and wise a Conductor. Imagine 
that we are coming to the darkness of 
it. Heisa light shining in the midst of 
us to guide us. And by the light he 
shows us wonderous things. In three 
ways the Holy Ghost teaches us: by 
suggestion, direction and illumination. 
First, he guides us into all truth by 
suggesting it. There are thoughts that 
dwell in our minds that were not born 
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there, but which were exotics brought 
from heaven, and put there by the Spirit. 
It isnot a fancy that angels whisper into 
our ears, and that devils do the same; 
both good and evil spirits hold converse 
with men; and some of us have known 
it. We have had strange thoughts, 
which were not the offspring of our 
souls, but which came from angelic visi- 
tants; and direct temptations, and evil 
insinuations have we had, which were 
not brewed in our own souls, but which 
came from the pestilential cauldron of 
hell. So the Spirit doth speak in men’s 
ears, Sometimes in the darkness of the 
night. In ages gone by, he spoke in 
dreams and visions, but now he speaketh 
by his Word. Have you not at times 
had unaccountably, in the middle of 
your business, a thought concerning God 
and heavenly things, and could not tell 
whence it came? Have you not been 
reading or studying the Scriptures, but 
a text came across your mind, and you 
could not help it; though you even put 
it down, it was like cork in water, and 
would swim up again to the top of your 
mind. Well, that good thought was put 
there by the Spirit; he often guides his 
people into all truth by suggesting, just 
as the guide in the grotto does with his 
flambeau. He does not say a word, 
perhaps, but he walks into a passage 
himself, and you follow him; so the 
Spirit suggests a thought, agd your 
heart follows it up. Well can I remem- 
ber the manner in which J learned the 
doctrines of grace in a single instant, 
Born, as all of us are by nature, an 
Arminian, I still believed the old things 
I had heard continually from the pulpit, 
and did not see the grace of God. I 
remember sitting one-day in the house 
of God, and hearing a sermon as dry as 
possible, and as worthless as all such 
sermons are, when a thought struck my 
mind—How came I to be converted? I 
prayed, thought I. Then I thought, 
how came I to pray? I was induced to 
pray by reading the Scriptures. How 
came I to read the Scriptures? Why— 
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I did read them. And what led me to 
that? . And then, in a moment, I saw 
that God was at the bottom of all, and 
that he was the Author of faith. And 
then the whole doctrine opened up to 
me, from which I have not departed. 

But sometimes he leads us by direction, 
The guide points and says, “‘ There, gen- 
tlemen, go along that particular path; 
that is the way.” So the Spirit gives a 
direction and tendency to our thoughts ; 
not suggesting a new one, but letting a 
particular thought when it starts take 
such and such a direction ; not so much 
putting a boat on the stream, as steering 
it when it is there. When our thoughts 
are considering sacred things, he leads us 
into a more excellent channel, from that 
in which we started. ‘Time after time 
have you commenced a meditation on a 
certain doctrine, and, unaccountably, you 
were gradually led away into another, 
and you saw how one doctrine leaned on 
another, as is the case with the stones in 
the arch of a bridge—all hanging on the 
keystone of Jesus Christ crucified. You 
were brought to see these things not by 
anew idea suggested, but by direction 
given to your thoughts. 

But perhaps the best way in which 
the Holy Ghost leads us into all truth, 
is by dlwmination. He illuminates the 
Bible. Now, have any of you anillumi- 
nated Bible at home? “ No,” says one, 
‘‘T havea morocco Bible; I havea Poly- 
_ gilot Biblé; I have a marginal reference 
Bible.” Ah! that is all very well; but 
have youan illuminated Bible? “ Yes; 
I have a large family Bible with pictures 
in it.” There is a picture of John the 
Baptist baptizing Christ by pouring 
water on his head, and many other non- 
sensical things. But this is not what I 
mean; have you an illuminated Bible? 
“Yes; I have a Bible with splendid 
engravings in it.” Yes; I kuow you 
may have; but have you an illuminated 
Bible? ‘I don’t understand what you 
mean by an illuminated Bible.” Well, 
it is the Christian man who has an illu- 
minated Bible. He does not buy it 
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illuminated originally, but when he reads 
it— 
‘A glory gilds the sacred page, 
Majestic like the sun ; 
Which gives a light to every age— 
It gives, but borrows none.” , 


There is nothing like reading an illumi- — 
nated Bible, beloved. You may read to 
all eternity, and never learn anything by 
it, unless it is illuminated by the Spirit ; 
and then the words shine forth like stars. 
The book seems made of gold leaf; every 
single letter glitters like a diamond. 
Oh! it is a blessed thing to read an illu- 
minated Bible lit up by the radiance of 
the Holy Ghost. Hast thou read the 
Bible and studied it, my brother, and 
yet have thine eyes been unenlightened ? 
Go, and say, ‘“‘O Lord, gild the Bible for 
me. I wantanexpounded Bible. Ilu- 
minate it; shine upon it; for I cannot 
read it to profit, unless thou enlightenest 
me.” Blind men may read the Bible 
with their fingers, but blind souls can- 
not. We want a light to read the Bible 
by ; there is no reading it in the dark. 
Thus the Holy Spirit leads us into all 
truth, by suggesting ideas, by directing 
our thoughts, and by illuminating the 
Scriptures when we read them. 

May the Spirit ‘ guide you into all 
truth!” Forif you do not know the 
truth here, recollect there will be a sor- 
rowful learning of it in the dark cham- 
bers of the pit, where the only light 
shall be the flames of hell! May you 
here know the truth? And the truth 
shall make you free; and if the Son 
shall make you free, you shall be free 
indeed; for he says, “I am the way, 
the truth, and the life.” Believe on 
Jesus, thou chief of sinners! trust his 
love and mercy, and thou art saved, for 
God the Spirit giveth faith and eternal 
life. 


“ 


Let every man be occupied, and occu- 
pied in the highest employment of which 
his nature is capable, and die with the 
consciousness that he has done his best / 


IHE BIBLE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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The Bible in Constantinople. 


N the last Memorial, some intelligence 
i. was given respecting the progress of 
the Bible in Turkey. Some additional 
facts of interest are to be found below: 


It deserves to be remembered, that in 
the capital of Monammedanism, and un- 
der the very eyes of the successors of 
the caliphs, the Bible may be freely circu- 
lated among all classes of the inhabitants. 
In Turkey there are not fewer than fifty 
places where Protestant worship is main- 
tained ; and in Constantinople, where, 
till lately, there was no _ Protestant 
preaching, save in the chapels of the 
English and Swedish ambassadors, there 
are now fifty sermons delivered every 
Sabbath. The war appears to have 
made known one great fact to the Mo- 
hammedans, even that there ts a Bible; 
an] they have begun to manifest a re- 
markable desire to know what it con- 
tains, and what it really is which the 
English believe. 

“ The other day,” says an English tra- 
veller, “I was crossing the bridge over 
the Golden Horn, which connects Galata 
with Constantinople Proper, and I no- 
ticed on one side a number of open 
volumes spread out for sale. I soon 
found that they were Scriptures in the 
different languages used here, and that 
the seller was an Armenian Protestant 
young man, who some time since was 
driven by persecution from Rodosta, his 
native place, and had come to Constan- 
tinople to secure the protection of the 
Porte against his persecutors. Not 
wishing to wait here in idleness, he had 
taken these books from the Bible depot, 
and day after day did he come to this 
crowded thoroughfare to find purchasers, 
Nor did he come in vain. At the end 
of a week he had sold twenty-four copies 
of the Turkish New Testament, and 
eleven copies of the Turkish Psalms, be- 
sides several other books: in other lan- 
guages! It is marvellous with what 
new desire the Mohammedans are now 
seeking for the Jngil (Gospel.) Such a 


thing never was known before. We can 
as yet call it only curiosity, in most cases, 
to see what the New Testament of the 
Christian contains, but even this did not 
exist before the war; and may we not 
hope that it is the prectirsor of a work 
of God’s Spirit on many hearts? One 
of their own number has lately opened 
a book stall in the centre of the city, for 
the sale of Turkish and Arabic Bibles 
alone, a thing which, if it had been told 
us ten years ago, we should have said is 
utterly impossible. 

**T have a short but instructive story 
about the bridge pedlar. I asked himif 
any of the Mohammedans, in passing by, 
had made any opposition to his work. 
He said that, up to that time, the only 
person, out of all the crowds of every 
nation and faith that had crossed. the 
bridge, who had expressed any displea- 
sure, or used any abusive language, was 
a Roman Catholic Priest! Thus Rome 
is everywhere the same, and always true 
to her principles of unmitigated hostility 
to the Word of God.” 


Maryland Baptist History, 

HE following is a table of some of 

the early Baptist Churchesin Mary- 
land : 


Indian Town, constituted 17380 
Chesnut Ridge, do 1742 
Harford, do 1754 
Fredericktown, do 1773 
Harford 2d, ‘do 1774 
Salisbury, _ do 1780 
Fowling Creek, do 1781 
Vienna, do 1782 
Baltimore Ist, do 1784 
Queen Anne, do 1786 


Making in all 10 Baptist Churches 
constituted in Maryland from A. D. 
1780 to A. D. 1786. 

Baltimore Baptist Associations No. 1 
and No. 2, were formed A. D. 1792, so 
that during the 6 years intervening from 
A. D. 1786 to A. D. 1792, several other 
Baptist Churches must. have been con- 
stituted. 
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Itis worthy of note that the Baptist 
Church at Indian Town, Maryland, was 
constituted 8 years before the rise of 
Methodism in the world, the first Meth- 
odist. society in England having been 
formed by the Wesleys and their con- 
federates, A. D. 1738; so thata Baptist 
Church was constituted in Maryland 37 
or 38 years before the rise of Methodism 
in America, A. D. 1767, or 1768, when 
a Methodist Society was gathered in 
John Street, New York, and even before 
the celebrated John Wesley was con- 
verted, which, according to his journal, 
occurred after A. D. 1780, the date of 
constitution of the Baptist, Church at 
Indian Town. 

Thus it appears that three Baptist 
Churches, viz; at Indian Town, Har- 
ford, and Chesnut Ridge, were consti- 
tuted in Maryland before the rise of 
Methodism in America. 

Some of these early Baptist Churches, 
like the seven Baptist Churches of Asia, 
named in the Revelations by John, in 
the Isle of Patmos, have become extinct ; 
some others have fallen from their first 
love, and in some particulars have 
departed from their original platform to 
antinomianism and to anti-missionism ; 
and some of them do still exist in a 
flourishing condition. Nevertheless, in 
their primitive state, they sowed broad 
cast the good seed of the kingdom, the 
wordof God, which has taken root, even 
in Catholic and Pedo-baptist Maryland, 
and some good fruit yet remains, 
and blossoms are abundant. May the 
Lord of the harvest ever preserve a seed 
of genuine Baptists, to be his witnesses 
for apostolic truth and holiness in Mary- 
Jand. 

As many as 815 Baptist Churches had 
been constituted’ before the commence- 
ment of the Revolutionary War, and 
177 were constituted during the 7 years 
Revolutionary War, and 229 other Bap- 
tist Churches were constituted from A. 
D. 1783 to A. D. 1789, the period of 
Washington’s first inauguration as Presi- 
dent, making a total of 711 Baptist 
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Churches constituted in the United 
States and British Provinces of North 
America from A. D, 1688, the date of the 
constitution of the church at Dover, N. 
H., to A. D. 1789.—T' rue Union. 


Give, 
The sun gives ever ; so the earth— 
What it can give, so much ’tis worth ; 
The ocean gives in many ways— 
Gives baths, gives fishes, rivers, bays; 
So, too, the air, it gives us breath ; 
When it. stops giving, in comes death. 
Give, give, be always giving ; 
Who gives not, is not living ; 
The more we give, 
The more we live. 


God’s love hath in us wealth unheaped; 
Only by giving it is reaped ; 
The body withers, and the mind, 
If pent in by a selfish rind. 
Give strength, give thought, give deeds, 
give pelf, 
Give toil, affection, give thyself; 
Give, give, be always giving; 
Who gives not, is not living ; 
The more we give, 
The more we live. 


Monroe and the Reb’y Richard 


Furman. 

T the close of one of the first ses- 
A sions (if not the very first) of the 
Baptist Triennial Convention, Dr. Fur- 
man stopped on his way home in the 
city of Washington, where he took pri- 
vate lodgings; but finding an acquaint- 
ance in company with Mr. Monroe, then 
a member of the Cabinet, he was intro- 
duced to the functionary as Mr, Fur- 
man, of Charleston.” Col. Monroe, in 
taking his hand, remarked thoughtfully, 
as if trying to recall something, “ Fur- 
man! Furman, of Charleston! The 
name and the countenance seem familiar. 
May I enquire if you were once of the 
High Hills of Santee ?” said Colonel M. 
He was answered affirmatively. ‘And 
were you thé young preacher who fled 
for protection to the American camp, on 
account of the reward which Lord Corn- 
wallis had offered for his head?” “T 


MONROE AND THE REV. RICHARD FURMAN. 


am the same,” said Dr. Furman. Their 
meeting was now deeply affecting, and 
Col. M. could hardly let him go, and did 
not till he related to the distinguished 
by-standers the circumstance to which 
he alluded. It seems, young Furman 
was not only an enthusiastic Baptist 
preacher, but an ardent advocate of re- 
bellion, and everywhere, on stumps, in 
barns, as well as in the pulpit, prayed 
and preached resistance to Britain and 
alarm tothe tories. Urged by the latter, 
Lord Cornwallis, who had been made 
aware of his infiuence and daring, offered 
a thousand pounds for his head. Ascer- 
taining that the tories were on his track, 
young Furman fled to the American 
eamp, which, by his prayers and elo- 
quent appeals he re-assured, insomuch 
that it was reported Cornwallis made 
the remark, that he “ feared the prayers 
of that godly youth more than the 
armies of Sumpter and Marion.” 

Col. Monroe related these particulars 
with much feeling and enthusiasm. Dr. 
Furman was now so much a von in the 
National Capital that he prepared to 
leave immediately, but Monroe would 
not let him go—but made an appoint- 
ment for him to preach in the Congres- 
sional Hall. In vain did the quiet min- 
ister disclaim his abilities as a court 
preacher. All the este, the honorable 
and notable of the metropolis were there; 
including the President, Cabinet, Minis- 
ters, Foreign Ambassadors, etc.—for his 
early adventures and eloquence had been 
noised abroad. In the midst of that 
crowded assembly, the clarion voice of 
Furman rang out, as it had once done 
in the camp of his countrymen. He 
seemed to feel at home, as among the 
High Hills of Santee, where he first put 
the trumpet of the gospel to his mouth. 
His text: was characteristic: “‘ And now 
why tarriest thou? Arise, and be bap- 
tized.” Acts xxii. 16. He had great 
liberty, and riveted the attention of the 
audience, not only by his commanding 
eloquence, but the “spirit of power” 


sent down from thethrone. Theearnest-: 
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ness and the plainness with which he 
“rebuked the nobles and the rulers” 
were enough, like Nehemiah of old and 
the first Baptist, to startle his time-serv- 
ing, conscience-stricken hearers. He 
paused in the last sentence of his peru- 
ration, and surveying for an instant the 
scene before him, as he staod upon the 
grand climax.of his appeal, and while 
all was still as the. grave, uttered with 
the utmost effort of his clear, stentorian 
voice, ‘And now, why tarriest thou ? 
Arise, and be baptized.” At the word 
“ Arise,” not a few of his august but 
electrified auditors did rise from their 
seats, as if alarmed at their past sinful 
sluggishness, Monroe, who soon. after 
became President, ever retained the great- 
est veneration for the Rev. Dr. Furman. 
Cor. of Christian. Secretary. 


Open the Bute, 
WISH you would send a boy to 
open the gate for me,” said a boy 
of ten years old to his mother, as he 
paused with his books under his arm. 

“ Why, John, cannot you open the 
gate for yourself?” said his mother. “A 
boy of your age and strength ought cer- 
tainly to be able to do that.” 

“TJ could do it, I suppose,” said the 
boy, “ but it is heavy, and I do not like 
the trouble. The servant can open it 
just as well.” What is the use of having 
servants if they are not to wait upon 
us? thought he. 

The servant was sent toopen the gate. 
The boy passed out, and went whistling 
on his way to school. When he reached 
his seat in the academy, he drew from 
his bag of books his arithmetic, and be- 
gan to look at the sums. 

“J cannot do these,” he whispered to 
the next scholar; “ they are too hard.” 

“ But you could try,” replied his com- 
panion. 

“T know that I can try,” said John, 
‘“butit is too much trouble. Pray what ° 
are teachers for, if not to help us out of 
difficulties ? I shall carry my’ slate to 
Mr. Helpwell,the ushur.”\ °° 
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- Alas! poor John. He had come to 
another closed gate—a gate leading into 
a path of useful knowledge. He could 
have opened it, and entered in alone; 
but he had come to the conclusion that 
it is as well to have gates opened for 
us, as to exert our own strength. The 
result was, it was decided that he had 
no “genius” for such a kind of study. 
The same was truein Latin. He could 
have learned the declensions of the nouns 
and the conjugations of the verbs, as 
well as others of his age; but he got 
other boys to do his exercise, and what 
was the use in opening the gate into the 
Latin language, when others would do it 
for him. Oh, no, John Easy had no idea 
of tasking his mind or body when he 
could avoid it; and the consequence was 
that numerous gates remained closed to 
him all his life—gates to honor—gates to 
usefulness—gates to happiness! Child- 
ren, you should early learn that it is 
always best to help yourselves. / 


Humiliation md Glory of Christ. 


NCE there was a man on earth who 
had the form of ‘a servant,” and 
was “ without any comeliness for which 
he might be desired.” That was Jesus. 
But now he has dipped his raiment in 
the sun, “and is clothed with these royal 
garments down to his feet.” Once a mob 
surrounded a helpless prisoner, and cried 
“ Crucify, crucify?” That was Jesus! 
But now every tongue “ shall confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
Goud the Father.” Once they took aman, 
and plaited a fillet of sharp thorns for 
his diadem, and pressed it cruelly upon 
his temples. That was Jesus! But 
“on his, head now are many crowns.” 
Once they hung a man upon across, and 
great was his shame, and awful his 
agony. That was Jesus! But now, 
“honor and majesty are before him— 
strength and beauty are in his sanc- 
tuary.” Once a man went down, not 
merely to the grave, but “descended 
into the lower parts of theearth.” That 


was Jesus! But now “he has ascended 
up, far above all heavens, that he might 
fill all things.” At Isaiah’s date, Jesus, 
it is true, had neither been manifested or 
slain—far less, exalted. Nevertheless, 
the vision anticipates all events connected 
with him ; and, conducting us amid the 
heavens, after that the Son of God has 
returned thither, shows us the man of 
grief and conflict, now “ the only poten- 
tate.” Our Lord has been to earth—has 
been at Bethlehem—in the wilderness— 
in the garden—on the cross—-but in the 
very flesh in which he contended and 
vanquished, has he entered again within 
the veil, “to reign before his ancients 
gloriously |” 

What a Savionr then, is our Saviour ! 
“His visage was so marred—more than 
any man—and his form more than the 
sons of men;” but, “behold my ser- 
vant | he has prospered, and‘so shall be 
exalted, and extolled, and be very high.” 
Men and brethren, look and wonder ! 
The green earth lying under the rays of 
evening, is beautiful—the still waters, 
gliding in sweet murmurs to the deep, 
are pleasant—the stars at night are glo- 
rious in their very silence—what more 
bright or sublime than the sun, when it 
prepares to run, like a bridegroom, its 
race? Yet in all these, there is no 
beauty, no sweetness, no lustre, com- 
pared to what beams forth from the man 
Jesus Christ, ‘sitting on his throne!” 
Most lovely is the world to you—most 
excellent all the world contains—how 
ever on your lips! how near your heart! 
But oh! if once the soul has had a view 
of Christ in its gloriousness, there only 
will its eye rest. There, in one surpas- 
sing beam, blaze all the rays of the infi- 
nite, supreme, eternal, holy Godhead ; 
and we cannot help exclaiming, with 
David, “O Lord, our Lord, how excel- 
lent is thy name in all the earth, who 
hath set thy glory above the heavens.” — 
Rev. J. Bonar, 


The rock on which hard drinkers split 
is quartz. 


Gditor’s Garner of Gleanings. 


Baptists IN THE Unttrep Srates.—We are 
indebted to the Baptist Almanac for 1857, 
for the following general summary : 


Suu tar ogi 
Srarzs. vata wine 24 . 
a ee A 
ie) faa) a 
Alabama,........00. 659 4,083 52,378 
Arkansas,..... Baceast 179 945 6,479 
California,....... Py aay 1, 130 600 
Connecticut, ........ lll 564  —-17, 243 
Fhorida te 3203..25, naan Oe 355 4,391 
GFBOP CIR: FSi dese des 912 5,531 73,504 
Tiivois 63.08... at 466 2,237" 25,312 
Hitianay 025. 200. 487 2,268 25,701 
Indian Territory,... 40 , 200 3,700 
Lowey tis iio ied. - 128 541 5,085 
Kentucky, ........00 855 = =©66,437 = 76,382 
Louisiana,........66. 153 750 6,544 
Mainepiiraieciecs « 278 835 19,229 
Maryland,......... 04a BUBB Es 256 3,245 
Massachusetts, ...... 259 1,195 32,175 
Michigan, ...... ates 183 423 9,557 
Minnesota, ...... see ALO 21 321 
Mississippi,.......... . 534 3,567 35,983 
Missouri, .32.9.<83%e - 545 3,512 32,746 
New Hampshire,... 90 223 7,918 
New Jersey,......00 113 664 14,201 
New York,,..:...0s00 848 4,347 87,479 
North Carolina,..... 653%) 3,577 50,321 
CPI: dacsaecdene ote eve. 454 2,219 26,086° 
eer ON ragltassencss vs 22 674 
Pennsylvania,....... 347 2,001 32,371 
Rhode Island,........ 52 465 17,608 
South Carolina,..... 450 3,788 50,032 
Tennessee,....ssseeee . 580 3,634 40,619 
TOROS. osscuess diseuece . 246 1,036 9,709 
WEFMOnt, eisesscaes ss 106 211 = 7,573. 
VIPe bia, cox coeangs ics 656 6,974 95,574 
Wisconsin, ........ woe 142, 437 5,702 
German and Dutch 
Churches in U. 
Statens des seseds des oh OF 200 = 1,725 
Swedish Churches 
in Us Suprise 7 100 200 
Welsh Churches in 
GIB, ane 34 240 1,100 
Total in U.S.,....... 10,774 62,966 860,462 


340 
110 


British Provinces,.. 
West India Islands, 


2,350 27,765 
1,200 35,450 


66,662 932,677 


Total in N. Amer’a.11,224 


Anti-Mission Bap- 


tistsin U.S.,.... 1,720 1,500 58,000 
Free Will Bap- 

LISES, ce wiepnacas ive ekek le 49,809 
General Baptists, 18 2,300 
Severth-Day Bap- 

LISES ers top oess onad 67 7,000 
Church of God,... 275 13,750 
Disciples, cp apsuts doe 2,400 180,000 
Tunkers, ..... wendus 150 8,000 
Mennonites,........ 300 36,000 


Grand t’l. in N. A., 17,327 68,121 1,287,811 


The number baptized is about the same as 
reported in the Almanac for 1856. The in- 
crease in the regular Baptist Church, in the 
United States and British provinces, nearly 
30,000. Virginia ranks first as to her mem- 
bership, and number baptized; Georgia and 
Kentucky follow next in reference to the ad- 
dition by baptism, and rank next to New 
York in their aggregate membership. The 
compiler, in many cases not being able to 
obtain copies of the Minutes for 1855, was 
compelled to give the latest returns in his 
possession, going, in some instances, as far 
back as 1851. Instead of 869,462 members, 
we may safely assume that the Regular Bap- 
tists have a membership of at least 900,000 
in the United States; 30,000 in the British 
provinces, and 36,000 in the West India 
Islands. The anti-mission Baptists number 
about 60,000; and other bodies of Baptists 
an equal number---making 1,086,000, in ad- 
dition to ‘about 240,000 in various bodies, 
who practise immersion, or reject infant bap- 
tism. 


Rey. A. Macuay, D. D., has resigned the 
Presidency of the Bible Union, and Dr. Ar- 
mitage hus been elected in his stead. The 
following is the letter of resignation : 

New York, May 13, 1856, 
To the Board of the American Bible Union: 

Dzsan Bertuxen :—After several monthg 

of mature doliberation, I feel compelled, by 
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a sense of duty, to resign my office as Presi- 

dent of the American Bible Union, and thus 

to free myself, as far as possible, from all 

further responsibility in the management of 
its affairs. 

In taking this solemn step, I desire to say, 
that I cherish kind feelings towards all my 
brethren, and those, who have extended to 
me their personal friendship and Christian 
courtesy, I shall always hold in grateful re- 
membrance. 

Praying that we may all be sanctified 
through the truth, and finally saved in the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, 

lam, affectionately, yours, 
A. Macnay. 

Tue Vorcz or A Dyine Misstonany.—Mr. 
Ingalls, one of our Missionaries in Burmah, 
when brought to the gates of the grave, 
crushed beneath the burden of a weight too 
great to be sustained, sent home this mes- 
‘sage, a message that we cannot ponder with- 
out awe: ‘ Tell to tell the churches 
that the Missionaries cannot endure what 
they put upon them. We must come and 
preach, and build houses and chapels with- 
outfunds, and beg:money ; and the churches 
at home live in luxury. Tell them this 
course of things is dooming me to a slow 
death. The churches at home, every mem- 
ber, and every preacher of the gospel, are 
as much bound to give the gospel to'every 
nation as we are; and God will hold them 
responsible, in that great day.” 

Brother Ingalls has gone up to tell our 
Master that he ‘‘died at his post: what 
truthful tidings must be borne concerning 
us? 


Minnesota Territory, organized seven 
years ago, has a population of not less than 
70,000. Ten years ago four or five steam- 
boats occasionally visited it; now siaxty- 
eight steamers are employed, involving a 
capital of not less than a million of dollars. 

Congress has provided in this Territory 
munificently for education, by granting 
twice as much land for this purpose as in 
any other portion of our country. In everv 
township, each of which is six miles square, 
the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections— 
1,280 acres—are devoted to common schools. 
And two entire townships—46,080 acres— 
have been appropriated by Congress for a 
Territorial University, which is located at 
the Falls of St. Anthony. The New School 
Presbyterians have a College located at St. 
Paul, the Methodists -haye a University, 


decided. 


at Red Wing, on the Mississippi, forty-fiv® 
miles below St. Paul, and the Baptists have 
a charter for a University, with a Board 
organized, but have not yet definitely fixed 
upon a location. The subject will soon be 
The Methodists and Presbyte- 
rians have commenced operations in their 
primary departments. 

The different religious denominations are 
distributed about as they are generally in 
the West. The Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Methodists are pretty equally divided. The 
Catholics are very numerous at St. Paul. 
There are also some Episcopalians. The 
Baptists have eleven churches and twelve 
preachers, @ith several points where other 
churches can be formed, as soon as suitable 
men can be found to organize and occupy 
them. 


EvERY ONE HIS OWN BioGRaAPHER.—We 
know not the author of the following, but 
it is beautiful ; 


Nature will be reported. All things are 
engaged in writing their own history. The 
planet and the pebble goes attended by its 
shadow. The rolling rock leaves its scratches 
on the mountain side; the river, its chan- 
nels.in the soil ; the animal, its bones in the 
stratum; the fern leaf, its modest epitaph — 
in the coal; the falling drop makes its sepul- 
chre in the sand or stone; nota foot steps 
into or alung the ground, but prints, in 
characters more or less lasting, a map of its 
march; every act of man inscribes itself on 
the memories of his followers, and in his own 
face, The air is full of sound—the sky of 
tokens; the ground is all memoranda and 
signatures, and every object is covered over 
with hints that speak to the intelligent. 


Mernopist CoLLEGES AND ACADEMIES, 
Nortu.—The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
North, has nineteen Universities and Col- 
leges, with nearly 200 prcfessors and 
2,000 students; 75,000 volumes in the 
various college libraries; about 68 semina- 


Ties, with over 300 teachers, and 14,600 


pupils. The value of college property, 
buildings, libraries, &c., $500,000; total en- 
dowments, $1,500,000. Two Theological 
Seminaries, one at Concord, with an endow- 
ment of over $25,000, and one. at Evanston, 
near Chicago, called the Garrett Theological 
Institute, with an endowment of $300,000, by 
the will of Mrs. Garrett—six theological 
professors, and 109 theological students. 
The whole amount of literary property ig 
estimated at $3,130,000. 
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A Srx-mriz Szermon.—All cannot be minis- 
ters, but all can preach by their example. 
A man who lived far from the sanctuary 
once complained to his minister of the 
distance, while many others had but a few 
steps to walk to enjoy divine ordinances. 
<‘Never mind,” said the good pastor, ‘re- 
member that every Sabbath you have the 
privilege of preaching a sermon six miles 
long. All the residents and people you 
pass, you preach the gospel to.” 


‘SHE ALWAYS MADE Home Happy.”---A 
plain marble stone, in a churchyard, bears 
this brief inscription, “She always made 
home happy.” 

This epitaph was penned by a bereaved 
husband, after sixty years of wedded life. 
He might have said of his departed wife, 
that she was beautiful and accomplished, 
and an ornament to society, and yet not have 
said, that she made home happy. Alas, he 
might have added, that she was a Christian 
and not have been able to say, ‘‘ She always 
made home happy.” 


What a rare combination of virtues and 
graces this wife and mother must have pos- 
sessed! How wisely she must have ordered 
her house! In what patience she must have 
possessed her soul! How self-denying she 
must have been! How tender and' loving! 
‘How thoughtful for the comfort of all about 
her. 


Her husband did not seek happiness in 
public places, because he found purer and 
-sweeter enjoyment at home. 

Her children, when away, did not dread 
to return, for there was no place to them so 
dear as home. There was their mother 
thinking for them, and praying for them, 
and longing for their coming. 

When tempted, they thougbt of her. 
When in trouble, they remembered her kind 
voice and her ready sympathy. When sick, 
they must go home; they could not die 
away from their dear mother. 

This wife and mother was not exempt 
from the cares common to her place. She 
toiled; she suffered disappointments and 
bereavements ; she was afflicted in her own 
person, but yet she was’ submissive and 
cheerful. The Lord’s will concerning her 
was her will, and so she passed away, leay- 
ing this sweet remembrance behind her, 
‘‘She always made home happy.” 

Oh, how few there are of whom this 
could be said! How frequently ill-temper 
interferes with home happiness: how fre- 
quently slovenliness and carelessness, often in 


little things! Reader, will it ever be writ- 
ten on your tombstone, or told to your honor 
when you are gone, that your home was 
happier because of you? If not, why not? 
It is a great thing to be permitted to add to 
the worlé’s happiness—much more to con- 


tribute to the happiness of those who sur- 


round us in our homes. Let us all seek to 


make this character ours! 


WesTERN Baptist THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
Grorcrerown, Ky.-It is stated that the 
finances of this institution are in such a con- 
dition as to require itssuspension for the 
present. Dr. Lynd, the present President, 
will withdraw at the close of this session. 

Deacon OCoueate, having resigned the 
Treasurership of the American Bible Union, 
wishes it understood that he is ‘‘as warmly 
attached to that noble Society as ever,’ and 
that his resignation is due-to his advanced 
age, and no other cause. 


STATISTICS 


of the Baptist Denomination in the City of 
New York and its Vicinity. 


The New York Recorder, of October 16th, 
1850, contained a Table compiled from the 
Minutes of the New York and Hudson River 
Associations, giving certain statistics of the 
Baptist denomination in tke city of New 
York and its vicinity, not including New 
Jersey, in the year 1850, as compared with 
those of 1840. By these it appears there 


were: 
Churches. Pastors. Members. 

In N. Y., in 1840, 17 13 5,475 
In the vicinity 5 4 797 
Totals, 22 Li 6,272 
In N. Y.,in 1850 30 30 8,873 
Vicinity, 14 T2 2,106 
Totals, 44 43 10,979 


Showing a clear gain to the denomination, 
in ten years, of 22 churches, 25-pastors, and 
4,707 members. 

Of this gain there were in the city 13 
churches, 17 pastors, 3,398 members; and in 
the vicinity, 9 churches, 8 pastors, and 1,309 
members. 

QUINQUENIAL STATISTICS. 

We now present the same statistics for 
five years, compiled from the same sources, 
and including the same distances from the 
city : 
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TABLE OF NEW YORK CHURCHES FOR 1855. 


CHURCHES. 


First Church . . . 
CREEL Steals. se) tasore 
Abyssinnian, . . 
North Beriah, . 
Sowth pis 9 sy cen ow 
Stanton-st., osutaieiile 
IUGUEZET), 5, es ue 
North, Si 
Amity-st., . . . 
LBS: ane, ae eon ees 
NY G1) | o--sinenaiine 
Sixteenth st., 
Cannon-st., 
Berean, . . 
Tabernacle, . 
Bethesda, : 
Norfolk-st., . 
Laight-st., 
Sixth iste so5 oe ite 
Bloomingdale, 
Twelfth st., . 
Mariners’, . 
Harlem, - i.) < 
German, viiieiystde 
Calvary,* - 
Union, . . i 
Lexington- -avt, ‘ 
Olive Branch, . 
West 23d-st., 
Yorkville, . . 


é obee Le eS) bee 0 ae 


€--en* 2 Fy Gh ege SS, Os °S 


__Totals---Churches, 30; 


. €aenre ~e: & © ees fa ee Oe 35 


eee ee &® @ @ 


New York. 
€é 


66 
73 
(3 
6é 
6c 
66 
“cc 
66 
66 
ce 
aa3 
(73 
66 
ce 
6c 
cc 
6c 
‘c 
(a3 


ce 
6é 
éé 
cé 
ce 
c¢ 
c¢ 
éé 
ee 


CHURCHES. 
First 2s 
Pierrepont-st., = ites 
Central Bs Dar ee 


Concord-st., .« 
Bedford-av#, 
Strong Place, . 
Bushwick-av., . 
Washington-av., 
Atlantic-st., 

Lyte eee 
Second, 

Third, ; 
First German . . 
First . Aptwee 
North, . ah 
WEB bp iin dice Ait 4 ive 
MALS suet tet ea eel 
Salem, é . 
Mount Olivet, : 
Berean, ay linn Cotes 
Firstee ts Work tiene hs 
PUiPst, oe et ee ee 
Mount Vernon . . 


. Williamsburg. 
6é 
6é 


ims 


Staten Island. 
be 


cé 
Green Point. 
New Rochelle. 
Yonkers. 
Carsville. 


Brooklyn. C. W. Briggs, . 


MINISTERS. 


Spencer H. Cone, . 
E. L. Magoon, ... 
Wm. Spellman, . . 
Duncan Dunbar, . 

Charles G. Sommers, 
By Py Hiscox seis 
Leonard G. Marsh, . 


Wm. R. Williams, 
John T, Raymond, . 
Thos. Loyd Davis, . 
J. W. Taggart, . . 
Joseph Banvard,. . 
Edward Lathrop, ar 
C. J. Hopkins, 
Thomas Armitage, 
Isaac Wescott, 
Charles C. Norton, 
Jonas W. Holman, 
edhe MZOLENs 0) 1° 
Ira R. Stuart, "2. e 
Nelson Palmer, . . 


A.D. Gillette, . - 
D.S. Parmelee, . . 
Li. Covell iyycgumigitien 


Jay 8. Backus, eg 
allardy 3; tO ts 


Pastors, 26; Members, 8, 243. 


MINISTERS. 


J.S. Holme, .-. 
in Vinw WORTGBe cual 
Simon Bundick . 

S. Remington, . . 
E..K. L.: Taylor, . 
Silas Ilsley, . . . 
J. I. Hodge, .i01%% 
M.G.Hodge, .. 
Samuel Baker, . 


Leonard Black, ee 
W. Fasching, 
Samuel White, . 
John Seage, . . 


Peter Boyce, ‘ 
Philip Roberts, Jr., 
(09512 BR ES see 
John R. Goings, 


. . Hastings.|J. Burnett, 
Morrisiana|John Coookson, : 


C. W. Waterhouse, 


Totals---Churches, 22; Pastors, 21; Members, 3,105. 
Totals in the city and vicinity---Churches, 52 ; Pastors, 47; Members, 11,348. 


e ew ece BB eS -e «6 


so. cre @ Cte Clie w@ 


° 


Number 


of mem- 


bers. 


| 


Number of 
Members 


Year of or- 
ganiza- 
tion. 


*Formerly Broadway Church. +Formerly Rose Hill Church. +Formerly East Church. 
The Providence and Shiloh Ohurches in New York have disbanded. 
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By this table it appears that there were, 
‘in 1855 : 


Churches. Pastors. Members. 
fa Nw Ys; 30 26 8,243 
Vicinity, 22 21 3,105 
Totals, 52 47 11,348 - 


Showing a clear gain in New York and its 
immediate vicinity, of 8 churches, 5 pastors, 
and 369 members---all of which has accrued 
to the vicinity, New York having the same 
number of churches in 1850, and having lost 
4 pastors and 630 members. 

_ But besides the above gain of the vicinity, 
it has received exactly what New York has 
lost---its actual gain being 8 churches, 9 
pastors, and 999 members. 


—— 
. 


Firth Avenue CxHurcu, New Yorr.— 
This splendid church edifice, which owes its 
erection very much to the untiring energies 
of Rev. S. A. Corey, was dedicated June 
8th. 


' The style of architecture is Romanesque; 
it will seat comfortably one thousand per- 
sons, and has cost, including the site, very 
nearly $125,000. The length of this church 
is 125 feet, by 63 feet wide; height of 
towers, including spires, 175 feet. The lec- 
ture room in the basemeut is very tastefully 
finished, and will accommodate about 400 
persons. 


Besides the towers, the Avenue facade 
presents a large triplet window glazed with 
beautiful stained glass. There are no win- 
dows either in the sides or rear of this 
church. The interior is lighted principally 
by three domes of exquisite beauty. The 
walls on Fifth Avenue and thirty-fifth street 
are faced with brown sandstone, from the 
noted quarries in Bellevue, N. J. 


The interior of this church has attracted 
much attention and admiration -rova all 
those who take an interest in our architec- 
tural and metropolitan improvements. It 
must be conceded, that in the harmony and 
gracefulness of its proportions, and in the 
judicious and tasteful use of ornaments, the 
interior has not been excelled, even if equal- 
ed, in any Protestant church on the conti- 
nent; and it is pronounced the first Baptist 
church in the world. 


The experiment of lighting a church en- 
tirely from the roof has been tried before in 
this country, but not with satisfactory re- 
sults. In this instance, however, it has been 
entirely successful. A pure, soft and efti- 
cient light has been obtained, which is not 
merely agreeable to the eye, but gives a fine 


effect to all the ornaments and decorations. 
Over the skylights (three in number in the 
nave) are domes each 30 feet in diameter, 
supported by lofty columns and arches. The 
eye or centre of each dome is 12 feet in 
diameter, and is glazed with ornamented 
glass in an ironsash. In the course of a 
few months, when the plaster-work shall 
have become thoroughly dry and hard, the 
walls and ceilings of both the nave and aisles 
will be richly decorated with gildings and 
fresco-paintings. 


ANECDOTE OF Row1anp Hitu.—The fol- 
lowing fact (of which the writer was a wit- 
ness) may afford a necessary caution against 
placing an implicit dependence upon dreams. 
A candidate for admission to church mem- 
bership, under the Rev. Rowland Hill, being 
required to give some account of his first 
impressions as to the evilof sin, and the 
need of the gospel, related a dream, by which 
he had been affected, and led to serious in- 
quiry, to the hearing of sermons, &c. When 
he had ended, Mr. Hill said, ‘‘ We do not 
wish to despise a good man’s dreams, by 
any means; but we will tell you what we 
think of the dream, after we have seen how 
you go on when you are awake!” 


A New Fietp ror Missrons.—Elder Cro- 
well, of the Western Watchman, discourses 
in the following sensible manner : 


‘¢ A family without a religious paper, in 
this age, is really an object of pity. Such 
a family should be regarded as a fit subject 
for missionary labor, and any well informed 
Baptist Christian, should feel as much in duty 
bound to go ona mission to such a family, 
to establish the weekly visits of a Baptist 
paper, as to labor for the conversion of a 
Burman, or a Hindoo, or a native of Africa.” 

What say you, brethren, adds the South- 
Western Baptist, to this new field for Mis- 
sionary enterprise ? Will you invade it? 
Let each subscriber of ours become a mis- 
sionary, and never stop till Bro. Crowell’s 
plan is carried out; ‘‘ to establish the visits 
of a Baptist paper in every family in the 
land.”” You need not go to the Domestic 
Mission Board, at Marion,for a commission ; 
we, by these presents, commission you to 
take the field for owr paper first, and any 
good Baptist paper next. 


A Userun Couuece.—A letter recently 
published, from Professor Tyler, of Am- 
herst, contains the following interesting 
statements : 
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_ © Qut of 200 persons hopefully converted 
in the College, 100 have entered the minis- 
try. There have been nine powerful revivals 
of religion, occurring at intervals of one to 
four years during the whole existence of the 
College, (in 1823, 1827, 1828, 1834, 1835, 
1838, 1842, 1846, 1850,) and numbering from 
twenty-five to thirty converts each. More- 
over, scarcely a year has passed without 
more or less conversions, when there has 
been no revival. The aggregate of the con- 
versions during the thirty years, from the 
establishment of the college to the issue of 
the last Triennial, cannot, therefore, be less 
than two hundred and fifty—probably three 


the world to be uniformly counted on as the 
loyal defender of truth and justice, civil and 
religious freedom, and the rights and dignity 
of man as man.” 


SEALS AND Ciay.—In his new volume, 
Layard gives representations of agreat many 
of the cylinders, cut from gems, which are 
known to be seals, for impressions upon clay 
tablets, on which important documents had 
been written. They were set just as a gar- 
den roller is—and left their impressions on 
the clay tablet, just as a carved roller leaves 
its impression on cake rolled out under it. 

Any woman used to seeing how the rough, 


hundred is nearer the truth. The list of | unshapen, kneaded mass is formed by such a 


converts includes thirteen Foreign Missiona- 
ries. The entire number of Alumni who 
have entered the ministry, according to the 
last Triennial Catalogue, is four hundred 
and thirty-five. The whole number of gradu- 
ates, by the same catalogue, is nine hundred 
and sixty-three—and of these, ‘between 
one-quarter and one-fifth were hopefully 
converted in College.’ Of the ministers 
graduated at the Institution, one-quarter 
were hopefully converted in College.” 
EXPLANATION OF DanieL.—How strikingly 
does the late discovery of Colonel Rawlinson 
explain the meaning of the promise made 
by Belshazzar to the wise men, and also to 
Daniel, that he that should interpret the 
hand-writing on the wall should be made 
‘“‘third ruler in the kingdom?” Matthew 
Henry explains this as meaning that he 
should be next to the king, and the heir- 
apparent; but even this supposition was 
liable to contradiction. Why was he not, 
like Joseph, made next to the king? But 
the whole matter is now more clear, by the 
recent discovery of the Jornr reign of Na- 
bonidas and Belshazzar. How emphatically 


roller, will see the force of the description 
in Job, of the coming of the morning. The 
simile is drawn from the beautiful figure 
wrought on rough clay when one of these 
rolling seals is passed over it; the rolling on 
of the sun over the earth, calling out the 
images unseen there before. The earth ‘‘is 
turned—as clay to the seal.”—Job 38; 13. 


Joun Bunyan’s Frure.—The flute, with 
which John Bunyan beguiled the-tedious- 
ness of his captive hours, is now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Howells, tailor, Gainesbo- 
rough. In appearance it does not. look 
unlike the leg of a stool—out of which it is 
said that Bunyan, while in prison, manu- 
factured it. When the turnkey, attracted 
by the sound of music, entered his cell to 
ascertain, if possible, the cause of the har- 
mony, the flute was replaced in the stool, 
and by this means detection was avoided.— 
Lincolnshire (Eng.) Times. 


A Russran Ipga or A Curistian.—A Rus- 
sian recently murdered a lady for the sake 
of the sable lining of her cloak. The deed 
was committed during Lent. The murdered 


might Daniel be proclaimed “‘ruirp ruler of | Jady had a little basket with her, which con- 


the kingdom.” Truly, there is no wisdom 
nor knowledge against the Lord. 


Brownson’s Last. —Brownson, in his 
Quarterly Review for April, really out does 
himself. Speaking of the Catholic press, he 
Says: 

‘‘The only press either in Great Britain 
or the United States, that can pretend to 
any degree of freedom and independence is 
the Catholic press,.and even the Catholic 
editor is sometimes harshly treated by a 
portion of his brethren for daring to express 
the freedom of thought and expression allowed 
by his church (1/1). Still it is compara- 
tively independent, and is the only press in 


tained a pie. Having been asked by the 
commissary why he had not eaten the pie, 
‘‘How could I think of eating the pie!” 
replied the assassin, ‘‘it may contain meat, 
‘and—devoutly crossing himself—I am, thank 
God, a good Christian |” 


SERMONS AND Frowers.—Robt. Hall was 
once asked what he thought of a sermon 
that had created great sensation. ‘‘ Very 
fine, sir,” he replied, “but a man can’t eat 
flowers.” : 


Baptism —An Apmisston.—The July num- 
ber of the London Quarterly, the organ of 
the English tories, in an article om Chris- 
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tianity, compares the baptismal rites of the 


Latin and Greek Christians. The Reviewer 
says, pp. 27, 28: 

‘¢ There can be no question that the origi- 
nal form of baptism—the very meaning of 


the word—was complete immersion in the 


deep baptismal waters; and that, at least 
for four centuries, any other form was either 
unknown, or regarded as an exceptional, 
almost a monstrous case. To this form the 
Greek church still rigidly adheres; and the 
most illustrious and venerable portion of 
it, that of the Byzantine empire, absolutely 
repudiates and ignores any other mode of 
administration as essentially invalid. The 
Latin Church, on the other hand, doubtless 
in deference to the requirements of a north- 
ern climate, and the convenience of custom 


' has altered the mode.”’ 


EneLisH RuLigious Lizeration Soctety.— 
The fourth Triennial Conference was held 
in London, May 6th and 7th. There was a 
large gathering of spirited and influential 
men of all denominations. Many pleasing 
and exciting facts were stated. Mr. EH. 
Baines, referring to the census book, said: 
‘¢ The pith of that book was this, that be- 
tween the years 1801 and 1851 upwards of 
5,000,000 of sittings were provided in the 
churches and chapels of this country ; and 
that of this number the proportion provided 
by government money was four per cent., 
while the proportion provided on the vol- 
untary principle was ninety-six per cent. 
Such a fact as that, he defied any argument 
whatever to refute; and it really proved the 
whole case of the Nonconformists...... 
Chevalier Bunsen had gone home from Eng- 
land, taking the census with him, and had 
told the people of Prussia that the Indepen- 
dents and Baptists of England—who began 
to assert the principles of voluntaryism in 
the 16th century, and carried on their fight 
with comparatively few results to the 19th, 
had at length brought about a state of 
things in which they had done more for the 
spread of the Gospel, during the last fifty 
years, than all the churches, hierarchies, or 
governments in four centuries.” 


Cuinese AMAZEMENT AT Enouisu Fasu- 
rons.—Kuropeans who go to China are apt 
to consider the inhabitants of the Celestial 
Empire very odd and supremely ridiculous, 
and the provincial Chinese at Canton and 
Macao pay back this sentiment with interest. 
It is very amusing to hear their sarcastic 
remarks on their appearance—their utter 
astonishment at the sight of their tight-fit- 


ting garments, their wonderfal trousers and 


prodigious round hats like chimney-pots,. 


the shirt collars adapted to cut off the ears, 
and making a frame around such grotesque 
faces, with long noses and blue eyes, no 
beard or moustache, but a handful of curly 
hair on each cheek. The shape of the dress 


coat puzzles them above everything. They 


try in vain to account for it, calling ita 
half garment, because it is impossible to 
make it meet over the breast, and because 
there is nothing in front to correspond with 
the tail behind. They admirethe judgment 
and exquisite taste of putting buttons be- 
hind the back, where they never have any- 
thing to button. How much handsomer do 
they think themselves with their narrow, 
oblique, black eyes, high cheek bones, and 
little round noses, their shaven crowns and 
magnificent pigtails hanging almost to their 
heels! Add to all these natural graces a 
conical hat covered with red fringe, an 
ample tunic with large sleeves, and black 
satin boots with white soles of immense 
thickness, and it must be evident to all that 
a European cannot compare in appearance 
with a Chinese. 
¢ 

Rev. Dantret Suarp, D. D.—-In the July 
number of the Memorial, we presented our 
subseribers with a beautiful steel engraving 
of the venerated Dr. Sharp. ‘This is not 
the place for a labored review of his life and 
character. He was among the longest-liv- 
ing and most widely known of that body of 
ministers, who gave the impulse to our mis- 
sionary efforts, and from whom, in fact, our 
denominational history in this country has 
taken its shape and direetion for the last 
forty years. The following is a character- 
istic extract from one of his sermons: 


‘‘T freely confess to you, that I would 
rather, when I am Jaid in the grave, some 
one in his manhood should stand over me 
and say : 


There lies one who was a real friend to 
me, and privately warned me of the dangers 
of the young; no one knew it, but he aided 
me in the time of need. I owe whatl am 
to him. Or I would rather have some 
widow, with choking utterance, telling her 
children: There is your friend and mine. 
He visited me in my affliction, and found 
you, my son, an employer, and you, my 
daughter, a happy home in a virtuous family _ 
Isay that I had rather such persons should 
stand at my grave, than to have erected over 


‘it the most beautiful: sculptured monument 


of Parian or Italian marble. The hearts 
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broken utterance of reflections of past kind- 
ness, and tears of grateful memory shed 
upon the grave, and more valuable, in my 
estimation, than the most costly cenotaph 
ever reared.” 


Such was the spirit of his life; and such 
the memorial he left behind him, a nobler 
epitaph than sculptor’s hand could chisel. 
He wrote his own epitaph, 


Hook Hotices, 


Tue EPIsTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS, by the 
Translator of Second Peter—Revelation. 

American Bible Union, N. Y. 

Tue Boox or Jos, Translated by Dr. T. J. 
Conant. American Bible Union, N. Y. 
(In course of publication by monthly 
parts. ) 


We take pleasure in acknowledging the 
receipt of these valuable works: for valua- 
ble every scholar must esteemthem, whether 
he favors the main end in view, or not, and 
whatever may be his opinion of some par- 
ticular alterations. They are published 
‘‘ for criticism ;””? but we cannot suppose that 
such hasty suggestions as we might be hble 
to offer would be of any real value. To re- 
vise the translation of the Bible is no easy 
labor, to be lightly undertaken ; nor is it a 
light thing to revise the reviser. There has 
been too much of ignorant condemnation, 
both of the old version and of the new. 


It is time that calm judgment should ban- 
ish prejudice, and passion; that interested 
motives and excited feelings should no longer 
prevail; that good men, who love the Bible, 
and cling to it as the anchor of all their 
hopes, should see eye to eye, and unite their 
energies in striving for the common salva- 
tion, by spreading the pure word of God. 
Yet there seems now less hope than ever, of 
union and peace. While we are writing 
these lines, we hear of a pamphlet of the 
late President of the Bible Union, Dr. Ma- 
clay,in which this venerable and devoted 
friend ot the enterprise assails its present 
management, as dangerous and injurious in 
the highest degree. We must wait for more 
light. But, in the mean time, it is fair and 
just to recognize, with deserved commenda- 
tion, the excellence of the works the Bible 
Union has issued, so far as they have fallen 
under our pgye. The translations executed 
by Drs. Lillie, and Conant, together with the 
accompanying notes, are certainly among 
the most valuable of recent contributions to 
Philological Literature. 


The price of the Revision of the Thessalo- 
nians, bound in cloth, is 60 cents; in paper, 
40 cents. For these prices, the Bible Union 
will send the work by mail, postage paid. 


From G. M. West. 


RicamonD In By-conse Days; being Remin- 
iscences of an old citizen. G. M. West, 
Richmond, Va. 


The antiquarian will find here some pre- 
cious remembrances, the patriot some soul- 
stirring allusions and sketches, the humorist 
many quaint and witty strokes. Altogether 
a charming little book for a leisure hour. 
We have marked one or two passages, with 
which we intend to gratify the readers of 
the Memorial ere long. 


Fpoom G. M. Wzst. 


Tue PRopHETs or THE RESTORATION, OR Haa- 
Gat, ZucHartAn AND Mauacur; a New 
Translation, with Notes; by Rev. T. V. 
Moore, D. D. R. Carter & Brothers. 


This handsome volume has been on our ta- 
ble some time, and we have been enabled to 
give it such an examination as authorizes us 
to speak warmly in commendation of it. 
There has been patient and earnest labor 
bestowed here. The author has given us 
the results of his investigations, not their 
processes; the cream of thought, not the 
skim-milk of verbose criticism. Wethank 
him as much for what he leaves out, as for 
what he has put in. 


Occasionally the new translation jars 
harshly on our ears, and we are led 
‘‘straightway,” by the first taste, to say 
‘‘ the old is better,” though perhaps careful 
examination might sustain the departure 
from the old version. We find it difficult to 
give up the jewels in that oft quoted pas- 
sage, ‘‘they shallbe mine, in that day when 
I make up my jewels,” and accept Dr. 
Moore’s substitute, ‘‘in the day in which I 
shall make up my possession.” The word 
segullah does not indeed indicate gems, but 
possession ig as much too general as jewels 
too specific. It leaves out the idea of pre- 
ciousness, of specialty, which the original 
seems to carry with it. On the other hand 
there are several places where greater force 
and liveliness are obvious in the new transla- 
tion; e. g. ‘‘ Who art thou, great moun- 
tain, before Zerubbabel? Be a_ plain!” 
This is much more pointed, as well as more 
literal than the old version. 

But without multiplying remarks on par- 
ticular passages, it may be sufficient to com- 
mend the work, as one of real merit, and 
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adapted to minister to the practical benefit, 
not only of the clerical, but also of the com- 
mon reader. 


It is a source of gratification to see in- 
creased attention directed to the criticism of 
the Old Testament. Hebrew criticism and 
Philology have probably made greater ad- 
vances since the days of King James, than 
even the Greek; and hence there is more 
room for, and, in some respects, benefit from 
the learned and accurate labors of the com- 
mentator in that portion of the inspired 
volume. 


‘Tux Ricut Way, or the Gospel Applied to the 
Intercourse of Individuals and Nations, 
by Rev. Jos. A. Collier. American Tract 
Society, N. Y. 


This is a Peace Essay, which received the 
premium of $500, offered by Dr. Merrill, of 
Vermont, and is perpetuated as one of the 
Tract Society’s ‘‘ Evangelical Library”—by 
a donation of $600 mgre from the same 
source. Its argument in regard to the evils 
of war, is of great force, and we are sorry to 
feel that it is very much needed. The spirit 
of war is rife in the land, and even the gos- 
pel of peace not only seems powerless to 
sheath the sword, but ‘is used to whet it, 
and inflame the passions which lead to blood- 
shed. 


From Price & Carpozo. 


Memoirs or Joun Kirto, by J. E. Ryland, 
M. A. &. Carter & Brothers., N. Y. 
2 vols. 


The life of a man who wrote much, and 
well, who achieved an extensive and de- 
served fame, who triumphed over disadvan- 
tages seemingly insuperable and rose to 
heights which are rarely attained by the 
most favored.. Lamed by falling from a 
ladder, rendered deaf by an accident in 
his early youth, with a dissipated father 
and a broken hearted mother; left to him- 
self, and prone to wander about the fields 
or lie among the rocks, what was’‘there to 
hinder him from absolute vagabondism and 
worthlessness? First a barber’s apprentice, 
then a mason’s hod carrier; turned into a 
shoemaker when disabled by a fall, ham- 
mered by his brutal master, to supply the 
place of the bitter rebukes which he is una- 
ble to hear; yet cheerful, not stupidly pas- 
sive, nor inertly resigned, but’ elastic, ener- 
getic and firm, the hopeful, thoughtful, 


self-dependent boy grew up into the dili-. 


gent, untiring, large-souled man, and carved 
his name among the justly honored of his 
generation. 
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The memoir consists very much of his own 
writings—his journals, letters &c., and gives 
not only a graphic picture of what Kitto . 
was, but many a useful hint as to what we 
ought to be. 

From C. Wortuam. 
Tue Harrie, on tHe SHEEPFOLD IN THE WA- 

TERS, translated from the German of Bier- 

natzki, by Mrs. G. P. Marsh. Gould & 


Lineoln, Boston. 


There is a quaintness about this volume, 
which has been well transferred to the trans- 
lation, and which won for it great success in 
the land of its origin. This has led the en- 
terprising publishers to give it an introduc- 
tion to American readers. 


‘What is a Hallig—and what is the book 
about?” says some inquisitive friend. Now 
it would be easy to gratify your curiosity ; 
but the best way for you to find that out, 
and several other things beside, is just to go 
and buy it, and then the next time you read 
about a * Hallig,” you will be sure to know 
what it is. 


From C. Wortuam. 
A TREATISE ON PrAyeEr, by the Rev. Edward 
Bickersteth. American Tract Society, N 
York. 


This is a popular work of a well known 
writer. It is slightly abridged from the 
author’s standard edition, and is a useful 
manual for the devout. Never verystriking, 
generally safe, always earnest and devo- 
tional, Mr. Bickersteth is an instance of a 
class of very useful and influential men. He 
excites no raptures of delight, nor eestacies 
of admiration: but he will always profit his. 
readers. ' 


From Price & Carpozo. 


MINISTERING CHILDREN; a Tale dedicated to- 
childhood. J. C. Riker, N.Y. 


An illustrative tale intended to aid in: 
training children to exercise those kindly 
feelings towards the poor, which bless 
both the benefactor and. those directly aided. 
As a story, it is interesting and delightful ; 
as a medium of moral instruction, it seems 
sound and effective; and in consequence, it 
has been, we learn, very saleable. 
RestricteD Communion, by Rey. Jas. B. 

Taylor. Southern Baptist Publication So- 

ciety, Charleston. 

A republication, enlarged and revised, of a 
little work, which has rum through several’ 
editions. It is so calm, kind, and forcible,. 
that it is the very thing to put into the 
hands of an enquirer on the subject. 
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hurches Constituted. 


Names. Where. When. 
Burksville, Ky., May 17 
Cheltenham, Canada West, May 21 
Evansville, Indiana, April 13 
Fulton city, Illinois, April 30 
Greenville, Ala., May 31 
Hudson, Ill., May 28 
Kappa, Woodford Co., May 27 
Needham, Mass., June IL 
Port Chester, INES 
Smith’s Grove, Iil., June 1s 
Stirling, Ill., June 4 


Church Worifices Medicated. 


Where. When. 
Burke, N. Y., May 28 
Fighty third st., N. Y., 
Walworth, Walworth Co., Wis., Jnne 6 
West, Lake st., Chicago, Il. 

Orvdinations. 

Names. Where. W hen. 

Amsden, S. H. Salisbury, N. H., June 12 


Bradford, J. F., Crawford co., Pa., June 11 


Browe, E. 8., Hempstead, N. Y., May 21 
Burdick, E. W., Horicon, N. Y. 
Cole,Gideon, West Wrentham, Mass., 


Daniels, J. W., Brooklyn, N. Y,, June 22 
Dunnovan, J. D., Cumberland Hill, R. I., May 27 
Fish, J. L. A., Webster, Mass., July 2 
Haws, Wm.L., Lincolnco,Ga., ~ June 13 
Henderson, E. W., Tallapoosa co., Ala., June 13 
Hill, Samuel, Makee, Iowa, May 14 
Hind, Wm., Northfield, N. J., June 18 
Lockwood, E. D., Lee, Mass. 

Merrifield, E. P., West Wardsboro, Vt., June 24 
Priest, R. W., as Mis. Af. Mont’y., Ala., July 13 
Renfrew, Arcibald, West Topsham, Vt., May 1 


Smith, Jas. L., Springfield, Pa., May 27 
Smith, Jas. P., Preston co., Va., June 30 
Smith, John N., Albany, N.Y., July 6 


(Ministers Hec'd trom other Denomti's 


Names. Residence. Denom. 


Pay, Geo.,; Waterbury, Conn., Meth. Epis. 
Smith, Jas. L., Springfield, Pa., ‘* Christian’s.” 
Webber, W. H., East Brook’n, N. Y., Meth. Epis. 


Weaths of Baptist Ministers. 
Names. Residences. . Age. 
McCain, Alex., Augusta, Ga., 84 
Parks, Levi P., .Passumpsic, Vermont. 


Clerical BHemovals and Settlements. 
Names. Whence. Where. 
Allen, C. G.,E. Smithfield, Pa. French Creek,Ia. 

Ash, J. R., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Backus, J. S., McDougal st., Boston, 22d st., Bost. 
Bailey, George, Claysville, Union co., Va. 
Barnhurst, W., Burlington, N. J., St. Louis, Mo. 
Bastian, N.S., Dayton, Ohio, Pella, lowa. 
Boardman, G. D., Barnwell C. H., S.C. 
Boyakin, W.F.,Port’d, Or. Ter. Cowallis,Or. Ter. 
Brown, C. E.,Fenner, Mad. co., HindsburgN Y. 
Carnahan, D. F. Calvary Phila. 
Carto, B., Bristol, R.I., Beaver Creek, Ohio. _ 
Clarke, A. E., Westkill, N. Y. 
Covey, E. J., Coldwater, Michigan. 

Crockett, G. F. H., Carthage, N.C. 
Cushman, E. Deep River, Mass. . 
Davis, A. S., Westford, Otsego co., Prov. N. ¥. 
Duer, John, Pennsylvania, Lowell, Mass. 
Earl, Saml. H., Wilmington Del. 
Eaton, Wm.H., Nashua, N. H. 
Eddy, D. C.,. Lowell, Mass., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Edwards, B. A., New’ville., Plymouth, Mass. 
Farrar, C., Athol Centre, Athol Depot, Mass. 
Ford, Reuben, Richmond, Va. 

Foster, J. C., Brattleboro’, Vt., Beverly, Vt. 
Goodwin, T., Po’keepsie, N. Y., Pemberton, N.J, 
Gorham, A. D., Nantucket, Mass. 
Greer, H. K., Buf., N. Y., Laight st., N. Y. City. 
Goodman, S., Troy, Mich., Dewitt, Mich. 
Harrison, J.C., Eastern Pa., Kingston, N. Y. 
Harvey, A., Wardst’n, N. J., Perth Amboy, N J 
Jameson, T.C., Prov.,R.I., Melrose, Mass. 
Ketcham, F., Rock Island, Ill., Galena, Ill. 
Lovell, L. O., West Sutton, Clapville, Mass. 
Lamb, Aroswell, Hartland, Mich. 

Meeson, J. D., Somerset, Mass. 

Mitchell, J. B., Guilford, Brattleboro’, Vt. 
Mitchell, G. H., Chester co., Pa. 

Morey, Reuben, Attleboro’, Mass., Arcadia, N. Y. 
Page, C. J., Bristol, Pa. 

Parker, Chas. H., Lewisburg, Ky. 
Relyea, S.S., Kingston, N. Y., Skeneateles,N. Y - 
Remmington, F., Lawrence, Mass. 
Sheldon, C. P., Hamilton, N. Y., Troy, N. Y§ 
Smith, W. B., Hudson, N. Y. 
Stanton, R. P., Norwich, Mass. 
Stearns, J.G., Clymer, N. Y., Dewittville, N. Y. 
Tilley, Wm.,Jefferson,Me., West Waterville, Me. 
Taggart, J. W., Sixteenth Bap. Church, N. Y. 
Townsend, B. C, Meclenb’g, N. Y, Hector N. Y. 
Van Winkle, P., Albion, Mich. 
White, Sampson, Washington, D.C. 
Wilds, Z., P. West-Boylston, Port Rich’d,‘N. Y. 


‘Worth, Edm. Fisherville, N H Kennebunk, Me. 
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Daily Additions to the Church. 
WAS reading, the other day, of a 
very prosperous church. It was not 

a very wealthy one, for its principal 
members had neither silver nor gold. 
Nor was it a very old church, glorying 
in former dignities, and strengthened by 
the gathered affections of many genera- 
tions. It had not long been constituted. 
Nor did they have a handsome house of 
worship, a splendid organ, and attractive 
music, to draw strangers, and win weal- 
thy adherents. I believe they had no 
house of worship at all. But it was a 
prosperous church, nevertheless: for it 
_ was a devout, united and active body. 
And I have been considering whether 
every church would not be prosperous, if 
its members were devout, united and ac- 
tive. And this has led me to think 
whether the members in the church to 
which I belong possess these characteris- 
tics, and particularly whether they are 
Sound in myself. 

One thing remarkable about the 
church to which I was referring was, 
that they had additions every day. There 
was, I suppose, something like a “ re- 
vival” in those days. I do not know, 
but it might even be said that they had 
a “protracted meeting.” 
that they used to meet; they all met; 
the old and prominent members, as well 
as the younger and more hardy. Nor 
did the women exempt themselves, on 
the ground of delicate health, or distance, 
or because it was to be ‘‘only a prayer 
meeting.” They met; and their meet- 


Certain it ig | 


ings were protracted—that is, they had 
them day after day, and week after week, 
for some considerable time. They all 
continued in prayer and supplication. 

I think, moreover, that it is probable 
there was some excitement at these meet- 
ings, too. I am aware that this admis- 
sion may create a prejudice against this 
church of which [I am speaking, in tke 
minds of some persons who are very 
much opposed to excitement—in reli- 
gion—though they both admire and use 
it in every thing else. But I believe it 
was a fact, that they were a good deal 
elicited ; so much so that the people 
thought they must be elevated by wine. 
and mocked at them as “silly enthusi- 


| asts,” “crazy fanatics,” &c. 


They did not heed this much, how- 
ever. They were probably too muck 
excited to think of appearances, or tc 
care what people thought of them. An¢ 
I do not wonder they were excited. | 
think I should have been excited, if } 
had been there. I wonder we are not al! 
excited now. There was enough to set 
their souls eh fire. "ae is enough t¢ 
kindle us all into wlaze. I never won- 
der at a man’s feeling ever so deeply on 
the subject of religion. The only wonde: 
is, that there should ever be any who de 
not feel. 

However, to get back to this church e 
which I spoke, they had daily additions 
And such additions! The book whic 
I was reading in, when I met with th‘ 


account, was written in a foreign lay 


guage, and the translation says that th 
additions consisted of “such as shou’ 
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be saved.” I believe, however, it is gen- 
erally agreed that the word which is 
rendered by those five words, ‘such as 
should be saved,” simply means “the 
saved.” They were saved first, (that is, 
the work of salvation was begun in 
them,) and then they were added to the 
church. 

It is a glorious thing to be in associa- 
tion with the saved. It is delightful, I 
doubt not, for shipwrecked mariners, 
who have struggled to shore, or been 
rescued together by benevolent inter- 
ference, to gather round the warm hearth, 
and look round on each other’s counte- 
nances, and feel that they are all safe—all 
saved. Hach sees in the other a remem- 
brancer of his own deliverance. Hach 
feels his own thankfulness quickened by 
sympathy with the rest. But those 
saved, not from the sea, but from Satan, 
—not from flames of earthly fire, but of 
everlasting torment—how must they 
gaze upon each other! With what 
clinging tenderness; with what affec- 
tionate sympathy! And achurch made 
up of the saved—a company of re- 
deemed captives, plucked from destruc- 
tion, as brands. snatched out of the fire— 
must feel great delight when they come 
to “sit together in heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus,” and realize that they are 
indeed the saved of the Lord. 

If all who are in any particular church 
are saved before they are added to it, 
then that church will present a very 
marked contrast to the world, The 
purity, the peace, the love, the zeal of 
such a body will prove its distinctness 
from the mass of men around it, just as 
the course which a fertilizing stream 
takes through a desert will be known 
from afar, by the line of living verdure 
which crowns its banks. And not only 
will one who beholds from outside a 
church made up altogether of “the 
saved,” feel that it is distinct from the 
world, and a shining testimony for God, 
in the midst of darkness, but those who 
enter within it will find a holy peace, a 
sacred repose, a charm for the spirit 


which unconsciously soothes and re- 
freshes, while it invigorates and excites 
them. 

The reason why the churches are not 
always such places of pleasure and profit» 
is because they have in them those who 
are not really saved. And the nearer 
each church approaches to being com- 
posed only of the saved, the more pow- 
erfully will it accomplish the work 
assigned toit. Itis of far more conse- 
quence to the real welfare of the church 
that those who are added to it should be 
the saved, than that they should be the 
rich, or the influential, or the talented. 

But what do we mean by the saved? 
Just what the Bible means. They are 
not indeed free from imperfection, but 
they are rescued from the controlling 
dominion of sin. They are not grown 
up to the stature of perfect men in Christ 
Jesus, but they are real children of God; 
they are living, thoroughly endowed, and 
perfectly formed babes in Christ. They 
are not trees, on which ripe fruit is 
hanging, but they bear the blossoms of 
promise, and have in them the vigorous 
life by which the sun and dew and air 
of heaven convey nutriment, and minister 
perfection to the fruit. They are not in 
heaven; but they are not of the earth. 
Their salvation is progressive; it is not 
yet complete and full, but it is real and 
advancing. 

We have spoken of additions to the 
church, which are mentioned in the out- 
set, and it has been seen when they hap- 
pened, and of what sort they were. It 
is important to inquire, also, how they 
occurred. What was the secret of such 
frequent additions, and such valuable 
additions ? 

The history is very brief on this point. 
It simply says—“The Lord added them.” 
Now there were many earnest preachers 
at that place, and many interesting cir- 
cumstances had recently occurred, all 
adapted to awaken attention. But none 
of these things could add people to the 
church. That was the Lord’s work. He 
did it then. He does it now. 
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There were several facts with regard 
to that church which made it extremely 
suitable, however, that they should re- 
ceive additions just then. And I am 
inclined to believe, that whenever it is 
in like manner suitable, the Lord is 
ready now to make additions to the 
churches, In other words, it seems to 
me, that it seldom, if ever, happens that 
a church is long in a state fit to receive 
additions, before it receives them. God 
is not willing to bring forth his new- 
born children into so chilling and numb 
an atmosphere as that of a dead or a 
sleeping church. 

It appears that this church had been 
pryaing for this very thing a good while. 
A daily prayer meeting had preceded 
daily additions. And they had even 
commenced to pray before they com- 
menced to preach. 

They seem, too, to have been singu- 
larly wnanimous in their prayers. They 
all were concerned about the matter. | 
wonder what Bro. B would think, 
if he should appoint a prayer meeting 
to pray for a revival to-morrow night, 
and when he goes to the place, should 
find every member of the church there, 
the lecture room abandoned, because it 
would not hold the people, and the body 
of the church filled, as itis sometimes on 
communion occasions! And yet all 
those communicants are enéiiled to pray 
for such a cause. Nay, more; they are 
under obligation to do so. Ah, I am 
afraid some of them were not added to 
the church by the Lord—were not saved. 
What else can be the reason that they 
never can be got to meet and “ pray for 
the peace of Jerusalem?” 

But it appears also that this church 
of which I have been speaking, was a 
steadfast church—steadfast in doctrine, 
steadfast in fellowship, steadfast in 
breaking of bread, and attention to the 
ordinances of God’s house, and steadfast 
in prayer. 

They were moreover a very charitable 
church. They were poor, but they did 
not allow their poverty to deprive them 


of the privilege of giving. They not 
only gave when they had the money 
convenient, and would not feel the loss 
of it, but sold property, in order that 
they might have to give to the needy. 

And another thing, they were a very 
joyful church. Oh, how much good it 
does, to see Christians rejoicing in the 
Lord. The world is deterred from 
Christianity by a gloomy Christian—a 
morose, surly, or even a desponding 
Christian. Buta joyous Christian, one 
who has gladness in his heart, and God’s 
praise shining in his countenance—is a 
perpetual invitation to come to the gos= 
pel feast. 

Glad Christians, however, can only be 
found where there are active, earnest 
Christians—devoted to the work of their 
Master. And we learn that singleness 
of heart was another characteristic of 
this remarkable body. ‘They could say: 
“One thing I have desired of the Lord; 
that will I seek after, that I may dwell 
in the house of the Lord all the days of 
my life.” 

And besides all this, they must have 
been Christians of good repute from them 
that are without, for it is said they had 
“favor with all the people.” Their 
lives joined with their lips to praise God. 


Such was the church which received 
daily additions. Is there not reason to 
trust that, if our churches will assume 
such a position, the Lord will add to 
them daily the saved? 

B. M., Jr. 


The Gospel x Teitness, 


«¢ And this gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world for a witness to all 
nations; and then shall the end be.’’—Matt. 
xxiv: 14. 


Is there not something implied in this 
expression of our Lord, which is not 
properly appreciated, in the general con- 


ception of the design of a preached gos- 


pel? Are we not in danger of being so 
absorbed in the contemplation of it, as a 
proclamation of God’s method of salva- 
tion—the “good tidings of great joy” in 
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redemption—as to overlook its char- 
acter as a@ witness? Is it not a fact, 
that ministers are too apt to take a par- 
tial view of their great commission to 
preach the gospel “to every creature,” 
and forget that to every creature the 
preached word comes with vital and 
everlasting consequences, not merely as 
“a savour of life unto life” in them that 
are saved, but “ of death unto death” in 
them that perish ? 

Some preachers do not hesitate to 
declare that they have nothing to say to 
sinners, that their message is exclusively 
to the household of faith ; and they act 
upon this opinion, carefully avoiding to 
enforce the divine requirements and 
commands upon the impenitent, lest 
they should be guilty of giving the 
“children’s meat to dogs.” 

From such preaching, the unregene- 
rate go away quite easy and secure. 
They have nothing to do with the mat- 
ter, because they have no part with 
them that believe ; and if the gospel takes 
no notice of them, and has no bearing 
upon their condition as sinners, then, of 
course, they are at liberty to reject it if 
they please. 

These mistakes arise from confound- 
ing the dispensation of the gospel to all 
men as @ witness, with the purpose of 
grace in Christ Jesus. It is the design 
of God, in dealing with the subjects of 
his moral government, not only to exer- 
cise his own sovereignty, but to oblige 
them finally tu acknowledge his right to 
do so. He may, for a season, suffer the 
potsherds of the earth to strive with his 
omnipotence, to question his authority, 
and to sit in judgment on his doings ; 
but there is a day coming when every 
mouth shall be stopped, and the whole 
world become guilty before him. It is 
in reference to this eyent that he has 
~gaid in allusion to the dispensations of 
both law and gospel: “The times of 
this ignorance God winked at, but now 
commandeth all men everywhere to rep nt, 
because he has appointed a day in which 
he will judge the world in righteousness.” 
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Again it is said, ‘ One witness shall not 
testify against a man to put him to 
death, but at the mouth of two witnesses, 
or at the mouth of three witnesses, every 
word shall be established.” 

Accordingly God has prepared two 
witnesses, the law and the gospel, 
against the day when he will judge the 
world, by whose joiné testimony he 
will righteously condemn the guilty; 
and therefore it is, that the gospel must 
“ first be preached in all the world as a 
witness, and then shall the end be.” 

By the law, all are condemned al- 
ready ; and yet Jesus declared, “ This is 
the condemnation, that light has come 
into the world, and men loved dark- 
ness rather than light.” “Ye have 
seen, and hated both me and my Fa- 
ther.” Men have manifested their 
hatred to God by transgressing the law, 
which is a transcript of himself, and 
they have proved their hatred to Christ, 
by despising and rejecting his gospel. 
The command fo all men everywhere to 
repent, was made by him who well knew 
that no one would repent, but those to 
whom the grace of repentance is given ; 
but this command was intended to test 
the disposition of men toward the 
gospel plan of salvation, and thus to 
take away the cloak under which the 
sinner thinks to hide, by pleading the 
too great severity of the law. 

When God was about to destroy the 
old world, and had positively declared 
his determination to do so, he commis- 
sioned Noah to preach to that ungodly 
generation during one hundred and 
twenty years. By the building of the 
ark, and the promise of God to Noah, 
that for his righteousness sake he would 
save his family with him in that ark, he 
made known in a figure the gospel plan 
of salvation by Christ; and thus was 
Noah a “preacher of righteousness.” 
For it was the Spirit of Christ that 
preached in him to “ the disobedient,” 
whose spirits are now “in prison.” 
Let us enquire what was the purpose 
which God intended to effect by this 
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vreaching. Certainly it was not to save 
these sinners, for he had previously de- 
reed their destruction; but it is posi- 
tively declared, that “ by tt he condemned 
the world ; this very preaching was “a 
savour of death unto death in them that 
perish ;” it became, and was designed to 
be the last and condemning “ witness” 
against those who had proved already 
that “ every imagination of the thoughts 
of their heart was only evil continually.” 

A certain class of preachers seem to 
suppose that Noah actually invited 
those that perished in the flood to enter 
the ark; that he told them there was 
plenty of room, and that it was doubt- 
less the desire and intention of God to 
save them. Had he preached such a 
gospel—or had he, on the other hand, 
concluded that if it was not the design 
of God to deliver them, it would be of 
no use to preach at all—would he, in 
either case, have “ preached the preach- 
ing that God had bidden him ?” 


A young man, in conversing with a 
friend, expressed a great desire to preach 
tosinners. “ What do you intend to say 
to them ?” said his friend, “I wish to in- 
vite them to repent, and to offer Christ to 
them,” he replied. ‘ By what authority 
would you invite the impenitent?” “ Why, 
what should I say to them?” said he. 
* You should command them to repent 
in the name of the Lord, sir, upon the 
penalty of eternal death.” The next day 
the same persons met again, when the 
young man said, “I have been thinking 
of our conversation yesterday, and be- 
lieve I now understand the subject. If 
I am ¢nvited to a friend’s house, I can go 
or not as I choose; but if I am sum- 
moned before a court martial, by legal 
authority, I must go, or pay the fine.” 
“ Just so, sir; and let me advise you, in 
addressing sinners, always to remember 
the court martial.” 


Some very excellent people tell you 
they dare not hope; why do they not 
dare to hope? To me it seems much 
more impious to dare to despair. 


Che Compatibility of Business ward 
Acvotion, 


As EXxemPLirieD IN THE Lire OF THE LATE 
James C. Cranz, Deacon of THE First 
Baptist Cuurcu, RicHMoND, VIRGINIA. 

BY REV. J. B. JETER. 
“* Not slothful in business ; fervent in 

spirit ; serving the Lord.”—-Rom. xii; ll. 

NE of the most common, plausible 
¢ and influential excuses for the neglect 
of religion is, that its claims are at va- 
riance with the business and cares of 
life. We urge men to embrace the gos- 
pel—to consecrate themselves to the 
service of Christ—to make preparation 
for a coming eternity. We enforce our 
exhortation by motives drawn from 
duty and interest—from the law and the 
gospel—from the grace of the Father, 
the sacrifice of the Son, and the sancti- 
fying influence of the Spirit—from the 
earth, hell and heaven. They hear us 
respectfully—admit the truth andimpor- 
tance of all our remarks—and then 
quiet their consciences in the neglect of 
religion by the flimsy pretence, that the 
business and cares of life, of necessity, 
engross their time and thoughts. It 
would be well, if this sophistry were 
confined to men of the world. But pro- 
fessing Christians frequently justify 
themselves in the neglect of the plainest 
duties, and satisfy themselves with the 
most meagre religious attainments, on 
the delusive plea, that their worldly occu- 
pations absorb their energies, and unfit 
them for higher pursuits. The futility 
of this excuse, whether it would be 
used to palliate a total, or partial neg- 
lect of religion, may be easily made to 
appear. The plea is based on the as- 
sumption, that the proper business ot 
life is inconsistent with earnest piety. 

If the assumption is true, the excuse is 

vain. Were the interests of this life, 

and the interests of the life to come, in 
conflict, then reason, conscience, and 
revelation demand that the former shall 
be sacrificed. for the latter. The less 


| should yield to the greater, That which 
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is first in importance, should be first in 
attention. No man, who admits the 
inspiration of the Bible, can doubt the 
transcendent worth of the “things 
above, where Christ sitteth at the right 
hand of God,;” and no man making 
this admission can decline seeking these 
things, in preference to the “ things on 
the earth,” without subjecting himself 
to the charge of moral insanity. The 
command, ‘seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness,” is not 
more plainly dictated by divine wisdom, 
than it is urgently enforced by human dis- 
cretion. But the assumption, on which 
the plea rests, is false. The just claims 
of the world are in perfect harmony 
with the superior claims of piety. A 
man need not be an ascetic to be a 
Christian. Lawful business is no neces- 
sary hindrance to devotion. There is, 
indeed, a love of the world, which is 
incompatible with the loveof God. “If 
any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him.” Supreme devo- 
tion to the world is rebellion against 
God. He, who seeks from the world 
his chief good, is an idolator. He ren- 
ders to the creature the homage, which 
is due only to the Creator. He puts the 
world where God ought to be, and puts 
God where the world ought to be. 
“Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 
Where Christ reigns, he must reign sole 
monarch. It must be conceded, too, 
that there are employments, accounted 
among men legitimate and honorable, 
which are entirely inconsistent with ear- 
nest piety. They originate in depra- 
vity, minister to its gratification, and 
are clearly condemned of God. To af- 
firm that such employments are in har- 
mony with piety, would be to obliterate 
the distinction between right and wrong, 
holiness and sin. Such occupations, far 
from being needful, are a curse to those 
who engage in them, and a reproach to 
society. But all avocations, which are 
demanded by the interests of the com- 
munity, which furnish no unavoidable 
incentive to sinful indulgence—infringe 
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no right of man—and transgress no law 
of God—may be pursued, with dili- 
gence, earnestness and efficiency, with- 
out, by one iota, compromitting the 
claims,.or diminishing the fervor of true 
piety. The spirit of inspiration, who 
requires that Christians shall be “ not 
slothful in business,” demands that they 
shall be “fervent in spirit.” I am 
aware that some critics propose a differ- 
ent rendering of the first clause of this 
verse—‘“‘as to diligence not remiss.” 
This change, however, does not mate- 
rially affect the sense of the passage. 
According to either rendering, it har- 
monizes with the counsel of the wise 
man—‘ Whatsover thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.” As God 
does not require of his creatures impos- 
sibilities, we may be certain, that the 
utmost fervency of spirit, in the service 
of. the Lord, is consistent with a due 
and laborious attention to the pursuits of 
this life. 

The position, which has been dis- 
cussed, does not exhaust the whole truth 
on this subject. A proper attention to 
secular interests, far from being opposed 
to the religion of the Bible, constitutes 
an important element of it. “ Whether, 
therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatso- 
ever ye do,” said St. Paul, “ doall for the 
glory of God.” This text inculcates 
entire consecration to God. We should 
serve him, not only in devotions, but in 
our labors; not only in our mortifica- 
tions, but in our indulgences. Plowing, 
if performed from a right motive, is as 
pleasing to God as prayer or praise. 
This principle converts every place into 
a temple of the Lord, every occupation 
into the service of the Lord, and every 
day into a day of the Lord. The 
laborer in the field, the mechanic in 
the shop, the merchant in the store, the 
statesman in the legislative hall, and the 
judge on the bench, may serve God as 
truly and acceptably, as the Christian 
in the closet, or the minister in the pul- 
pit. So far is piety from unfitting us 

1 for a proper and effective attention to 
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secular interests, that she pronounces the 
man, who wilfully neglects them, utter- 
ly unworthy of her favor and compan- 
ionship. “If any man provide not for 
his own, and specially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith, and 
is worse than an infidel.” The family 
relation is of divine appointment. “God 
setteth the solitary in families.” He has 
devolved on the head of the family the 
responsibility of making provision for 
its nourishment, education and happi- 
ness. ‘To secure the fulfilment of this 
duty, he has implanted in the parental 
bosom an affection, which makes care 
light, toil easy, and sacrifices sweet. 
Impelled by this affection, infidels, who 
reject the word of God, and spurn the 
restraints of moral obligation, provide 
for the sustenance and comfort of their 
offspring. Now, if any man, professing 
to be a Christian, fails to provide for 
those, who, by the ordinance of Heaven, 
claims his support—in vain does he 
plead, in excuse for this neglect, the fer- 
vency of his private devotions, and the 
earnestness of his attention to the pub- 
lic duties of religion. His prayers, his 
praises, and his sacrifices are an abomi- 
nation to the Lord. ‘The man’s conduct 
is a virtual denial of the Christian 
faith, and is worse than that of an infi- 
del. I will not affirm the impossibility 
of the salvation of the lazy and indolent; 
but the scriptures seem fully to author- 
ize the exclamation, How hardly shall 
they enter into the kingdom of heaven | 

On the subject under consideration, 
our observation agrees with the teach- 
ing of revelation. There are few pas- 
tors, I presume, who have not seen 
among their flocks beautiful and instruc- 
tive specimens of the harmony between 
fervent devotion and diligent labor. 
Some years ago, in the regular course 
of my pastoral labor, I prepared and 
preached a sermon on the text placed at 
the head of this article. The theme 
was “The compatibility of diligence in 
business with fervency in devotion.” 
In the discussion of the subject I had 


in mind the life of Deacon J. C. Crane, 
then one of my constant hearers. Of 
course, I drew the picture so as to con~ 
ceal the original. The recent death of 
Mr. Crane, having removed the restraints 
under which I then labored, I have con- 
cluded to re-produce the picture, with 
such emendations as reflection may sug- 
gest, and my changed relations to the 
departed may authorize. In this labor, 
I am actuated alike by a sense of justice 
to the dead, and a desire to benefit the 
living. “The memory of the just shall 
be blessed.” We should deem it, not 
merely a sacred duty, but a delightful 
service, to gather up, record, and trans- 
mit, as a fragant memorial to future 
generations, the excellencies and labors 
of the departed worthies, whom we have 
known and loved. Especially does it 
seem desirable that the lights which 
grace has kindled, and which have 
shone so brightly and beneficently, in 
the narrow sphere to which providence 
has assigned them, should be brought 
forth, and set on a higher pedestal, that 
they may irradiate and bless a wider cir- 
cle. The great have their panegyrists 
Why should not the good have theirs 
The great shine too often but to dazzle, 
bewilder and ruin: the goed shine only 
to enlighten, to encourage, and to exalt. 
Deacon Jas. C. Crane was “ not sloth- 
ful in business.” He was a merchant. 
And permit me to say, in passing, that 
merchants are a noble class of society. 
They are not all deserving, but among 
them are to be found many of the finest 
specimens of probity, liberality and 
public spirit. To this respectable class, 
Mr. Crane belonged, and never did any 
act of his bring on it “the shadow of a 
spot.” During the greater part of his 
life, he carried on a pretty extensive and 
active business. He was connected with 
several companies, for insurance, inter- 
nal improvement, and other purposes ; 
in several of them he held responsible 
offices. He was, emphatically, a man 
of business, If he was not a genius, 
he possessed a large measure of common 
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sense. His perception was quick, his 
judgment clear, his utterance ready, and 
his movements were nimble. If intri- 
cate accounts were to be settled, or busi- 


ness documents to be drawn up, none 


could do it better than he. He was in- 
dustrious, earnest, punctual, considerate, 
and yersevering. arly and late, he 
was in his counting room. No man 
could charge him with the neglect of 
duty in any department of business. 
Among all the men of his day, who 
sought their chief good in the world, 
there was not one more active, diligent 
and efficient than he. He was just such 
a citizen as every virtuous, well ordered 
community would covet. His piety, 
which was concealed from none who 
knew him, did not diminish his labors, 
his success, or his respectability. Nay, 
it certainly promoted his influence and 
patronage in business. -All were fully 
pursuaded of the integrity and fairness 
of his dealings; and were therefore not 
afraid to trust him. His word was ac- 
counted as his bond, and his bond as the 
bill of a specie paying bank. But on 
this subject, I need not enlarge. Suf- 
fice it to say, that he was a Christian 
merchant, earnestly and vigorously pros- 
ecuting his business, attending: to every 
interest, performing every duty, and by 
along course of uprightness, punctual- 
ity and beneficence, winning and _ re- 
taining the confidence, admiration and 
esteem of the community in which he 
lived. 

Mr. Crane was “fervent in spirit.” 
In his youth he made a profession of re- 
ligion; and a life extended to half a 
century furnished indubitable evidence 
of the sincerity of his profession. He 
was, as Yong Seen Sang, the Chinese 
evangelist expressed it, “a hot hearted 
Christian.” A more consistent example 
of piety than that which he exhibited, 
it would not be easy to find. He was 
humble, conscientious, kind, liberal, de- 
vout and active. He was, indeed, 
adorned with all the graces of the 
Spirit; and his life was an instructive 


and beautiful illustration of every Chris- 
tian principle. But his various excel- 
lencies demand a more particular notice, 
Contemplate him in the family, He 
was blessed with a well-ordered, inter- 
esting and promising family. In the 
much loved domestic circle, his piety 
shone with pleasing and ceaseless lustre. 
He learned, according to the apostolic in- 
junction, “ first to show piety at home.” 
It was impossible to spend a day in his 
house without being impressed with the 
religious influence pervading it. Piety 
presided over all the domestic arrange- 
ments. Hvery pleasure, engagement and 
interest was regulated with strict refer- 
ence to the enjoyment of his religious 
privileges, and the performance of his 
religious duties. He was profoundly 
interested in the education of his chil- 
dren, He spared neither pains nor ex- 
pense to have them properly trained for 
a sphere of usefulness and respectability; 
but he was chiefly anxious that they 
should be brought up “in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” He prized 
knowledge, but most of all, the know- 
ledge of salvation. He manifestly and 
carefully endeavored to educate his chil- 
dren for God and heaven. His library 
and his centre table were well furnished 
with books ; not such as are frequently 
found in the houses of professing Chris- 
tians, mere literary trash, corrupting 
alike to taste and to morals—but well 
selected. volumes, fitted to instruct as 
well as interest, with a predominance of 
the most attractive and valuabie reli- 
gious works, The family conversation 
was free, genial, cheerful, sometimes fa- 
cetious, but invariably chastened by the 
religious element, and frequently, with- 
out the slightest violence, directed to 
sacred themes. Mr. Crane was passion- 
ately fond of singing—an amateur in 
the art—attentively instructed his chil- 
dren in both vocal and instrumental 
music—but earnestly aimed to conse- 
crate the attainment to the worship and 
glory of Christ. His house was the 
abode of a generous, flowing hospitality 
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but whoever might be his guest, Christ 
was sure to find a welcome at his table. 
No conversation, no temper, no appetite 
was indulged, which would exclude the 
guest who graced the marriage supper 
of Canain Galilee. The family worship, 
which took precedence of all pleasures, 
and of all other duties, was spirited, so- 
lemn, instructive, brief, and varied to 
suit the changing circumstances of the 
household. Those who knew the family 
- before it was broken by affliction, can 
bear testimony, that it was a bright, 
joyous and hopeful circle, in which au- 
thority was exercised with wisdom and 
kindness, and submission was yielded 
with reverence and cheerfulness; and of 
this charming circle, Deacon Crane was 
the sun whose light and warmth im- 
parted life, vigor and gladness to all 
around. 

Notice Mr. Cranein the church. Like 
his Lord, he loved “the gates of Zion 
more than all the dwellings of Jacob.” 
None could sing more heartily and per- 
inently than he, 


‘‘Tlove thy kingdom, Lord, 
The house of thine abode, 

The church our blessed Redeemer saved 
With his own precious blood. 


‘‘Beyond my highest joy 
I prize her heavenly ways, 
Her sweet communion, solemn vows, 
Her hymns of love and praise.” 


At all the meetings of church, for 
worship or business, he filled his place ; 
vr could furnish some valid reason for 
is absence. His attendance on public 
‘eligious worship was not permitted to 
lepend on chance or convenience; but 
ne so arranged his business, and so regu- 
lated his movements as to be sure of 
enjoying the privilege. Nor was his 
presence in the house of worship a mere 
formality. He waited on the ministra- 
tions of the gospel, as a new born babe, 
desiring ‘ the sincere milk of the word,” 
that he might growthereby. He sat for 
the following picture, taken from the 
Mirror, p. 168: 
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“ T once had the pleasure of number- 
ing Brother Lively among my constant 
hearers. He always took his seat near 
the pulpit, and listened to the word 
preached with intense interest, and a 
heart responsive to all its claims. His 
absorbed attention, the variations in his 
countenance, and his flowing tears, 
evinced the warmth of his feelings. 
Nor did his emotions die away with the 
sound of the preacher’s voice, but sub~ 
sequently showed themselves in the spi- 
rituality of his conversation, the fervor 
of his devotions, and the activity of his 
efforts in the cause of Christ. If on the 
face of the earth there was a church 
composed of such members as Brother 
Lively, 1 should delight to be their 
pastor.” 

For many years Mr. Crane was a dea- 
con of the First Baptist church; and 
using the office well, he purchased to 
himself ‘a good degree, and great bold- 
ness in the faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.” ‘The Deacon had that happy 
combination of firmness of purpose, 
with suavity of manner, which rendered 
him invaluable in church discipline. He 
shrunk from no responsibility, and from 
no toil, demanded by the welfare of the 
church. In his exercise of ecclesiastical 
authority, his spirit prompted him to 
the use of mild rather than’ severe mea- 
sures ; to heal rather than to amputate ; 
to win rather than to force. None en- 
tered more fully into the spirit of the 
inspired counsel, or more faithfully 
obeyed it. ‘ Brethren, if a man be 
overtaken in a fault, ye which are spi- 
ritual, restore such an one in the spirit of 
meekness ; considering thyself, lest thou 
also be tempted.” With those fierce and 
morose disciplinarians, who take plea- 
sure in excommunicating and anathama- 
tizing the faulty, he had no sympathy. 
He contributed of his substance, liberally 
and cheerfully, for the support of the 
church. ‘Though not rich, his name 
generally stood among the first on the 
list of contributors. Were all church 
members imbued with the free, self-sae- 
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rificing spirit which characterized him, 
means for the support of pastors, the 
erection and improvement of houses of 
worship, furnishing Sunday schools, and 
promoting in other ways the cause of 
Christ, would, in few cases, be wanting. 
In meetings for social prayer, his pre- 
sence created delight. His gift in prayer 
was rich. His supplications appro- 
priate in matter, simple in language, 
and earnest in spirit—were almost cer- 
tain to vibrate on kindred chords in the 
hearts of his fellow-worshippers, Some- 
times their tears would flow responsive 
to his own. Nor was he more gifted in 
prayer than in pious exhortation. He 
could instantly seize on a text of Scrip- 
ture, a passing incident, a casual remark, 
or a flitting thought of his own, and ex- 
pand it into an instructive and impres- 
sive discourse. Not unfrequently, on 


these occasions, his remarks would be. 


most felicitous and thrilling. Many 
years he was a leader of church music; 
and had his labors and influence been 
confined to this department of useful- 
ness, he would have been an invaluable 
church member. He possessed a fine, 
musical, well cultivated voice, and ex- 
cellent taste, judgment and tact, which 
enabled him, with a moment’s notice, to 
select, for any occasion, the most appro- 
priate tune and hymn. He was a noble 
specimen of a church member. Any 
pastor would rejoice to have such a help- 
er. Inany church, such a deacon would 
be a pillar, an ornament, and a leader. 

In the Sunday school Mr. Crane was 
at home, and found his most congenial 
employment. He was trained in the 
Sunday school. Here commenced that 
self-discipline for which he was ever dis- 
tinguished—here he began to lay up 
those spiritual treasures, in which he be- 
came so affluent—and here was laid the 
foundation of that usefulness, which was 
erected into so fair and spacious an edi- 
fice. The pupil soon became a teacher ; 
and it were difficult to say, whether the 
scholars or the master were the more 
benefited by his instructions. He dili- 
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gently sought knowledge to impart it, 
and imparting, he increased it. His 
qualifications quickly marked him out 
as fitted for the office of superintendent. 
Much the greater portion of his mature » 
age was spent in performing the duties 
of this responsible office. In this post, 
indeed, he won his highest meed. He 
was a model Sunday school superinten- 
dent. Punctuality, earnestness and affec- 
tion distinguished him in this depart- 
ment of labor. His soul, body, time, 
purse, influence, were all enlisted in the 
work. None knew better how to win 
the hearts of children, or inspire teach-: 
ers with zeal, than he. The success of 
the schools, at different times, and in 
different places, under his charge, bear 
decisive testimony to this important of- 
ficer. His zeal in this cause was not 
limited to the schools under his imme- 
diate instruction. He resigned the su- 
perintendency of a flourishing school, 
that he might devote himself, as the 
claims of business should permit, to 
visiting other schools, encouraging such 
as were feeble, and organizing them 
where they were needed. Asa Sunday 
school lecturer, he had few equals. His 
thorough knowledge of the Sunday school 
system, its history, the details of its ope- 
ration, and its rich fruits, rendered his ad- 
dresses both interesting and instructive. 
Many schools organized, or revived by his 
labors, have cause to bless his memory. 
At our associations he never failed, if an 
opportunity was offered, to advocate the 
cause of Sunday schools, with zeal, 
ability and effect. He was, for several 
years, President of the Virginia Baptist 
Sunday School and Publication Society ; 
and, in this office, he exerted himself to. 
establish a Sunday school in connexion 
with every Baptist church in the State. 
His efforts were crowned with encourag- 
ing success; and if it was not commensu- 
rate with his enlarged desire, it was nut 
from a lack of diligence and sacrifice on 
his part, but from the impossibility of 
finding a sufficient number of Christians 
like-ininded with himself, 
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It is deemed no injustice to affirm, that 
to James ©. Crane, more than to any 
man, living or dead, the Baptists of 
Richmond are indebted for the present 
high prosperity of their Sunday schools. 
Others have done well—he did better. 
He labored in the cause, early, long, 
diligently, in season, and out of season, 
officially and unofficially, as teacher, 
superintendent and lecturer; and he 
labored effectively. He sowed, and 
others have reaped—he laid the founda- 
tion, and others have built. The results 
of his Sunday school labors no creature 
can calculate; but the all-seeing eye dis- 
cerned the scattered seed—marked how 
it sprang up—watches its growth, and 
its maturing—and sees how the crop 
will become the seed of another and a 
greater crop—and that this process will 
continue, with augmenting results, to 


the end of time—when the laborer will 


receive his full reward. 

Mr. Crane was, for many years, con- 
nected with all our State, and most of 
our general, denominational societies. 
He usually attended their anniversary 
meetings ; sometimes presiding, and fre- 
quently acting as secretary. He com- 
monly took an active part in the busi- 
ness of these meetings. His sound judg- 
ment, extensive information, and ready 
utterance, made him a valuable member. 
He presided well, and, as a clerk, he had 
no superior. I have heard him, on 
public and exciting occasions, deliver 
extempore addresses, which would do no 
discredit to the most eminent speakers 
of the land. There was no flashing of 
wit, no flourish of what is miscalled 
eloquence, but a clear, concise, earnest, 
graceful discussion of the matter under 
consideration. Among all the laymen 
of the Baptist churches none _ took, 
or was qualified to take, a more promi- 
nent position. It may be question- 
ed whether any one, minister or lay- 
man, in the long period in which he was 
accustomed to attend our anniversaries, 
exerted a stronger and more beneficent 
- influence in them than he. 


Hirst Haptist Chuech in Charleston, 
S. @. 


No. 101, 


N a former occasion, we pursued the 
history of this church to the death 
of Mr. Chanler, 

That was indeed a dark day. He had 
been for some tiine the only regular Bap- 
tist minister in all this part of the Pro- 
vince; and on his melancholy removal, 
the church had no visible prospect before 
them, but of a “famine of hearing the 
words of the Lord.” 

But, while God’s dispensations are 
mysterious, they are all wise ; and while 
it is the rule of his administration to in- 
terpose with seasonable aid in the hour 
of his people’s extremity, he sometimes 
brings them into the greatest straits, that 
they may better appreciate and improve 
the blessings He bestows. The Lord had 
provided an instrument by which he de- 
signed greatly to promote the cause of 
truth and piety in the province, in the 
person of the Rev. Oliver Hart; and 
having selected the Charleston Church ag 
the honored receptacle of such a gift, he 
prepared them to value it by quenching 
the only lamp that gleamed through the 
dark wilderness around. The feelings of 
the more reflecting part of the church, 
therefore, can be better imagined than 
described, when they discovered that on 
the very day on which “devout men car- 
ried” Mr, Chanler “to his burial, and 
made great lamentation over him,” Mr. 
Hart arrived in the city. 

REV. 0. HART. 

This eminent minister was born in 
Warminister Township, Buck’s county, 
Pennsylvania, July 5, 1723. It was his 
happiness to grow up at a period when 
God was remarkably reviving his work 
in this country, through the ministry of 
his servants Whitefield, Edwards, the 
Tennents; and we may add also, Abel 
Morgan and others of the Baptist Church, 
Some of these Mr. Hart used to hear, and 
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was much impressed by their ministry ; 
particularly that of Mr. Whitefield. It 
pleased God to arrest him early by his 
grace, and bring him to the knowledge 
of the truth; and being convinced of be- 
liever’s baptism, he was baptized at the 
place of his nativity, by the Rev. Mr. 
Jenkin Jones, April 8, 1741, before he 
had completed his eighteenth year. In 
the same year, he united himself to a 
Baptist Church at Southampton. 

It is probable, from some circumstan- 
ces, that his mind was soon impressed 
with the great duty of preaching the 
gospel, ‘and that he began at once to 
share in the duties of prayer and exhor- 
tation, on fit occasions. When he had 
been about five years and a half in the 
profession of religion, he was called out 
into the ministry, and licensed to preach, 
December 20, 1746. If, as “Mr. Jones 
(History of the Philadelphia Association) 
says, he was a fellow stude re of Samuel 
and David Jones, James Manning, Heze- 
kiah Smith, David Thomas, John Gano, 
the Suttons and others, at the institution 
established at Hopewell, N. J. under the 
care of the Rev. Isaac Eaton, it must 
have been about this period. For on 
October 18, 1749, he was solemnly or- 
dained and set apart to the ministry of 
the word and ordinances; and imme- 
diately thereafter, impelled as it should 
seem only by his own feelings, (or rather 
conducted by the kind providence of 
God,) he set out for Carolina, and arrived 
in Charleston, as we have seen, December 
2,1749. Mr. Hart was now twenty-six 
years of age. He immediately began to 
preach to the destitute church ;—and 
they were so edified by his ministry, as 
well as struck with the providential cir- 
cumstances of his arrival, that they im- 
mediately called him to the pastoral care 
of the church, which he assumed, Febru- 
ary 16, 1750. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE CHARLESTON ASS0- 
CIATION. 

Although not insensible to the extent 
and importance of the particular field as- 
signed him, he yet was so convinced of 
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the importance of united counsels and 
efforts to individual success, that one of 
the first objects which engaged his atten- 
tion, was the union of the infant Baptist, 
churches into an Association. In this 
enterprise, he found an able and ready 
co-adjutor in the Rev. Mr. Francis Pelot, 
of Kuhaw, a man of classical education, 
and of kindred feelings and spirit with 
himself. These two, seconded by Mr. 
John Stephens, (installed pastor at Ash- 
ley River, June 22, 1750,) and by Messrs. 
John Brown, and Edwards, (ordained in 
the church at Welch 7ract,* the one on 
May 7, 1740, the other June 15, 1751,) 
very soon impressed the churches with 
the importance of the plan they were me- 
ditating. Wherefore, having procured 
from Philadelphia, through the agency 
of Mr. Hart, a copy of Rev. Mr. Griffith’s 
essay on the nature, powers, and duty, 
of an Association, as a guide to their 
proceedings, and the basis of their union, 
they fixed on October 21, 1751, as the 
time when the ministers and messengers 
of the four churches should meet in 
Charleston, to form their desired union. 
Thus originated that venerable and use- 
ful body “the Charleston Baptist Asso- 
ciation;” of which Mr. Hart was the 
father, and which was a medium through 
which he continued to shed upon the de- 
nomination in South Carolina, the benign 
influences of his well balanced mind, for 
thirty years. 


MR. HART’S SPIRITUAL EXERCISES, 


Mr. Hart’s preaching attracted con- 
siderable attention in Charleston, and his 
character, universal respect. Had he 
possessed a less spiritual mind, he would 
have found enough food for self gratula- 
tion in the general approbation with 


which he was received by all ranks.t 


* Now Welsh-Neck—constituted in 1738. 

t A very pleasing evidence of the light in 
which he continued to be regarded in Charles* 
ton, occurred some years after, about 1770. “‘ He 
was robbed of about £30. When the fact was 
known in town, the gentlemen of other societies 
made him a present of £730, which they raised 
among themselves, without the help of his own 
people.” 
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But this did not satisfy him. While his 
great end in life was the glory of God 
he viewed the salvation of sinners as a 
principal means of promoting it. He 
longed for the souls of men; and was 
jealous over them and himself, with a 
godly jealousy, lest by any means he 
should run in vain. The exercises of his 
mind now became intense, and the holy 
humiliation and strong desire which are 
the usual preparatives of a great bless- 
ing, are breathed in the following extract: 
“Monday, August 5, 1754. Ido this 
morning feel myself under a sense of my 
barrenness: Alas! what do I for God? 
I am, indeed, employed in his vineyard ; 
but I fear to little purpose. I feel a 
want of the life and power of religion in 
my own heart. This causes such a lan- 
guor in all my duties to God. This 
makes me so poor an improver of time. 
Alas! I am frequently on my bed, when 
I ought to be on my knees—to my shame, 
Sometimes the sun appears in the hori- 
zon, and begins his daily course, before 
Ihave paid my tribute of praise to God; 
and perhaps while I am indulging my- 
self in inactive slumbers. O wretched 
stupidity! Oh that, for time to come, I 
may be more active for God! I would 


this morning resolve before thee, O God! 


and in thy name and strength, to devote 
myself more unreservedly to thy service, 
than I have hitherto done. I would re- 
solve to be a better improver of my time 
than I have heretofore been: to rise 
earlier in the morning, to be sooner with 
thee in secret devotion, and Oh that I 
may be more devout therein! I would 
be more engaged in my studies. Grant, 
O Lord! that I may improve more by 
them. And when I go abroad, enable 
me better to improve my visits; that I 
may always leave a savour of divine 
things behind me. When I go to thy 
house to speak for thee, may I always 
go full fraught with things divine, and 
be enabled faithfully and feelingly to dis- 
pense the word of life. I would begin 
and end every day with thee. Teach 
me to study thy glory in allI do. And 
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wilt thou be with me also in the night 
watches; teach me to meditate of thee 
on my bed; may my sleep be sanctified 
to me, that I may thereby be fitted tc 
thy service, nor ever desire more thar 
answers this important end. Thus teach 
me to number my days, that I may ap- 


| ply my heart unto wisdom.” 


Very shortly after the date of this 
pious effusion, the great work of grace 
began under his ministry; and very 
many, especially of the young, were 
brought to the knowledge of the truth. 


CONVERSION OF REV. SAMUEL STILLMAN, 


This revival is rendered memorable as 
having been the season at which that 
distinguished servant of God, the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Stillman, late of Boston, was 
brought into the church. Born in Phi- 
ladelphia, he was brought by his parents 
in his eleventh year, to this city, where 
he received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion in the academy of a Mr. Rind. He 
had had early impressions of religion, 
his parents being pious:—but under the 
ministry of Mr. Hart, to use his own 
words, his “mind was again solemnly 
impressed with a sense of his awful con- 
dition as a sinner. This conviction grew 
stronger and stronger. His condition 
alarmed him. He saw himself without 
Christ and without hope. He found that 
he deserved the wrath to come, and that 
God would be just to send him to hell, 
He was now frequently on his knees 
pleading for mercy. As a beggar he 
went, knowing nothing but guilt, and 
no plea but mercy.”——He obtained soon 
a degree of hope, though not entire sat- 
isfaction ; until one day he heard Mr, 
Hart preach from the words, Mat. i: 21: 
“Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he 
shall save his people from their sins.” 
During this discourse he found the bless- 
ing he had been seeking. — “ Christ,’ 
says he, “then became precious to me 
yea all in all. Then I could say of wis~ 
dom, her ways are ways of pleasantness 
and all her paths are peace. That, 
still think, was the day of my espousal, 
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Glory be to God for the riches of his 
grace. Why me, Lord? &c.” He was 
accordingly baptized by Mr. Hart; and 
having views to the ministry, he was 
placed in a course of study under the 
patronage of a society formed in Charles- 
ton in 1755, called “The Religious So- 
ciety.” At the call of the church he was 
licensed; and he preached his first ser- 
mon, February 17, 1758. 


BAPTISM OF REV. N. BEDGEGOOD. 


In the preceding year, Mr. Nicholas 
Bedgegood, a minister of education and 
popular talents, who bad been employed 
by Mr. Whitefield in his Orphan House 
near Savannah, since 1751, came to 
Charleston; and, professing a change of 
sentiments on the subject of baptism, 
was baptized by Mr. Hart, and received 
into the church. With two such pro- 
mising young men, under such a pastor, 
the church could not but feel herself rich 
in ministerial gifts; and, willing to make 
them more useful, called them both to 
ordination. Mr, Pelot was sent for, and 
the ordination of Samuel Stillman and 
Nicholas Bedgegood occurred in this 
church, February 26, 1759. Mr. Pelot 
preached the sermon, which was after- 
wards published. 

It is the church’s duty to sow the 
seeds of usefulness, though she “know 
not which shall prosper, this or that, or 
whether they both shall be good alike.” 
These young men were now in the morn- 
ing of life, and of promise to the church; 
Mr. Stillman, twenty-two, and Mr, Bed- 
gegood, twenty-nine years of age; and 
they both commenced their ministerial 
career among the Baptists together. But 
the issue of that career was not with 
equal honor, usefulness, and comfort. 
Mr. Bedgegood was retained in Charles- 
ton as assistant to Mr. Hart: and, by 
his popular talents and pleasing address, 
gained somuch upon the admiration of 
a number of persons, that an attempt 
was made to supplant Mr. Hart, and to 
‘place the assistant in the pastoral office. 

_Mr. Hart had the sagacity to penetrate 


Mr. Bedgegood’s character, felt conscien- 
tiously bound to oppose this measure, 
and had influence enough to defeat it. 
His opposition, however, was attributed, 
by some, to envy and interested motives; 
and several of the wealthier members of 
the congregation withdrew, and left him. 
Mr. Bedgegood afterwards removed to 
the Pee Dee, and there married. It be- 
ing reported that his wife in England 
(who had refused to follow him to Ame- 
rica) was still living, the Association 
summoned him to appear, and explain 
the matter. But, while he justified him- 
self on the ground that he had heard cf 
the death of his wife, he did not attend, 
and the Association disowned him. He 
died in 1778 or 1774. 


REMOVAL OF MR. STILLMAN. 


Mr. Stillman, after his ordination, 
preached on James Island, and with such 
good acceptance and success, that in the 
same year, 1759, a meeting house was 
erected for him on that Island, under the 
authority and care of the Charleston 
church. on a lot purchased of Dr. Wil- 
liam: Brisbane. But in the course of 
eighteen months, and before the ar- 
rangements, which he was fast making 
for a permanent establishment, could be 
matured, he was seized with a pulmonary 
affection, which made a change of resi- 
dence necessary for him. His settlement 
on the Island, though agreeable, he aban- 
doned, as he afterwards wrote, under a 
clear conviction of duty: and removed, 
first, to Bordentown, New Jersey, where 
he served two congregations, two years; 
—next, to Boston, Massachusetts, where, 
from 1763 to the period of his death in 
1807, he exercised his ministry, charac- 
terized by eminent piety, shining talents, 
fervid and impassioned eloquence, and 
almost unrivalled popularity and suc- 
ces. His first degree in literature was 
received from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1761, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, bestowed on him the honor- 
ary degree of A. M.; and the College of 
Rhode Island, ef which he was both a 
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Trustee and a Fellow, in 1788 gave him 
a diploma of Doctor in Divinity. He 
had the singular happiness of retaining 
the vivacity and attraction of his minis- 
try to the age of seventy years; — and 
according to a desire he had publicly ex- 
pressed while in health, his life and la- 
bors terminated together. 

It was an honor to Mr. Hart and the 
church, to have given to the world such 
@ minister. 

INITERAL MISSIONS. 

In 1755, in consequence of a query 
sent by this church, the Charleston Asso- 
ciation began their scheme of itinerant 
missions in South Carolina. Mr. Hart 
was empowered to procure a suitable 
person, who, on his arrival, should be 
required to preach before the Charleston 
and Ashley River churches. If they ap- 
proved, he was to be commissioned to 
proceed; otherwise his expenses were to 
be paid, and he was to be dismissed. 
The first minister they obtained being 
the Rev. John Gano, it is unnecessary to 
say that he gave universal satisfaction. 
In 1802, the same work of benevolence, 
which had been suspended. by the war, 
was revived by means of a query from 
this church. The present arrangement 
of the home mission took place, in con- 
sequence of a query from the Mount Pis- 
gah church, in 1817. 

MINISTERIAL EDUCATION, 

While the Philadelphia Association 
were organizing a systematic plan of mi- 
nisterial education, (their first resolution 
on the subject was in 1756,) Mr. Hart 
and his church, and their friends in Char- 
leston, had founded “The Religious So- 
ciety” in 1755, with a view to the same 
important object. And in 1757, in order 
to engage their brethren throughout the 
province in common efforts with them, 
this church sent the following query to 
the Charleston Association; viz: ‘“‘ Whe- 
ther there could not be some method con- 
‘cluded upon, to furnish, with suitable 
degrees of learning, those among us who 
appear to have promising gifts for the 
ministry ?” In answering this question, 


the Association commenced their Edu- 
cation Fund. The members took it up 
with such spirit that £60 were pledged 
from Charleston, £40 from Ashley River, 
£20 from Euhaw Indian Land, £5 from 
Lynch’s Creek, the same from Cashaway, 
and £38 from Catfish church —in all, 
£133. Of this fund, Mr. Hart was the 
first Treasurer; and Messrs. Hart, Pelot, 
and Stephens were appointed trustees. 
It may be here remarked as matter of 
devout gratitude to God, that this church 
has ever since been able to continue its 
yearly contributions to that fund: and 
in about the same proportion to the whole 
amount contributed from all sources, as 
on occasion of its origin. What benefit 
to the church of Christ and to the souls 
of men is to be comprehended within the 
results of this important measure, can be 
known only by Him who “seeth the 
end from the beginning.” 

During all this period, the General 
Baptists had possession of the original 
meeting house, and it should seem of the 
parsonage house also, built on the same 
lot. But in the year 1758, an agreement 


| took place between them and the church, 


(styled Particular Baptists,) by which 
the:use of the meeting house was re- 
signed to the General Baptists, and that 
of the parsonage secured to the church, 
as a place of residence for their minister. 
And this suited the church very well, as 
they had been obliged, twelve years be- 
fore, to build themselves a house of wor- 
ship. : 

The church now enjoyed a steady sea- 
son of peace and prosperity ; while Mr. 
Hart continued to grow in the affection 
and esteem of all parties. Had the re- 
cords been preserved, it is probable they 
would have presented but little beyond 
the ordinary experience of all churches 
similarly circumstanced. 

In the year 1766, the church received 
into its membership Mr. Edmund Mat- 
thews. He was a native of Bristol, Eng- 
land; had been converted to God after 
his emigration to this country, and was 
baptized by the Rev. Philip Mulkey. 
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The church in Charleston, perceiving in 
him gifts and graces, which, with God’s 
blessing, might make him “helpful in 
the ministry,” licensed him tc preach, 
November 7,1767. He married Martha 
Hinds, and on February 7, 1770, he was 
ordained as an evangelist; and presently 
removed his residence to Hilton Head 
Island, where was a meeting house own- 
ed by the Baptists, (according to Morgan 
Edwards,) in which Mr. Matthews off- 
ciated for some time. This meeting 
house had been built by persons con- 
nected with the Euhaw church, and was 
still under their authority; and Mr. Mat- 
thews was considered as, an assistant to 
Mr. Pelot. It is worthy of remark, that 
this minister was a grandson of the fa- 
mous Z'homas Hobbes, author of the 
“Leviathan ;’ who, without aiming any 
of his publications directly against re- 
vealed religion, did more than almost 
any other man to spread infidelity. 
Whether the grandson had imbibed his 
sentiments previous to his conversion, is 
not known. Mr. Matthews was living 
as late as 1775, and in that year was 
one of the delegates to the Association 
from this church. But, of his subse- 
quent course, and of the period of his 
death, we find no account. 

About the period of Mr. Matthew’s 
reception into the church, an important 
accession, as it proved, was gained in 
Mr. Edmund Botsford. He had arrived 
‘in Charleston in the preceding year, 
January 28th, 1766, then in the twenty- 
first year of his age; and, under the mi- 
nistry of Mr. Hart, he became a subject 
of grace. The day signalized by this 
instance of saving mercy was November 
1, 1766; ‘a day,” says Mr. Botsford, 
‘of light, a day of joy and peace.” He 
was baptized by Mr. Hart, the 13th of 
March following; and as circumstances 
soon developed his predilections for the 
ministry, together with the possession of 
suitable gifts, he was encouraged by Mr. 
Hart, and the church, to devote hin.sel! 
to that holy calling. Preparatory to it, 
he was placed under the gratuitous in- 
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struction of Mr. David Williams, then a 
member of the church, a learned and ex- 
cellent man, father of the late Gen. Da- 
vid R, Williams. Mr, Hart directed his_ 
theological studies.* He was licensed 
in February 1771, and on March 14, 
1772, was ordained as a minister of 
Christ; the Rev. Messrs. Oliver Hart 
and Francis Pelot assisting at the ordi- 
nation. The life of Mr. Botsford is of 
sufficient interest in itself to require a ~ 
volume. His usefulness to this church, 
at a period of great destitution and need, 
demands for his memory our profound 
esteem and warmest gratitude: and not- 
withstanding our inadequacy to be his 
biographer, we should feel bound to re- 
cord some humble tribute to his memory, 
in connexion with the history of this 
church, were we not able to refer to 
an interesting memoir of him, published 
in this city, and written by the Rev. 
Charles D. Mallary, who inherited that 
privilege from an alliance with Mr, Bots- 
ford’s grand-daughter. Suffice it to say 
of him, here, that, after his ordination, . 
he spent some time on Brier Creek, Geor- 
gia; in Edgefield District, $8. C.; at So- 
ciety Hill on the Pee Dee, where he was 
pastor of the Welsh Neck church until 
1796 :—and, after having preached the 
gospel in various parts of the southern 
States, with eminent success, he closed 
his valuable life at Georgetown, 8. C., 
where he had been the honored, beloved, 
and useful pastor of the Baptist church, 
for twenty-three years, on the 25th of 
December, 1819, in the seventy-fifth year 
of his age. ) 


* It was then customary to place young men, 
who were approved of their churches as having 
a call to preach, under instruction, for some- 
time, before they were licensed. And by com- 
mon consent they were usually not ordained, 
until they had visited ‘‘some of the churches in 
union, and preached before the Association, and 
obtained their approbation.”? This method had 
been agreed on in 1755, and the Association say 
that “it would have a tendency to keep no- 
vices, weak, and disorderly persons out of the 
work; and to detect those who would intrude 
themselves; and thus prevent the ministry from 
being bruught into contempt.” A similar recom- 
mendation was repeated in 1808. 


Cake care, Tan! 


GENTLEMAN, connected with one of 


A 


was cressing the Brooklyn Ferry very 
There was @ great 


the daily papers in New York, 


late one evening, 
crowd on board. Every body was in a 
hurry. When the boat was near the 
shore, they all rushed forward to get off 
as soon as possible. While they were all 
thus crowded together, he heard a little 
voice come up from about his feet, “Take 
care, man; there*is a little boy down 
here!” It was a manly little fellow 
clinging to his mother, but. large enough 
to let him know that some body else had 
rights there as well as: himself. How 
apt we are to forget that there is a little 
boy down here, and to tread upon the 
rights and happiness of other people, as 
if we alone were to be considered in the 
world—to follow out our own pleasures 
without any regard to other people. 
“Take care, man!” in all that you say 
or do at home. ‘There is a little boy 
down there, who is watching you, listen- 
ing to you, and will be sure to imitate 
you. You can not tell how many seeds 
of evil you may drop into his little mind 
and heart, to grow up by and by into 
dreadful trees of crime. Never forget 
that the little boy down there has a right 
to be kept and guided by you away from 
all evil, and that what you teach him, 
he is hereafter to teach other people. 
“lake care man!” there is a little boy 
down here who is waiting to be taught 
by you, and led by your example to the 
Saviour’s feet. He is waiting for you to 
become really a follower of the Saviour, 
that he may follow you. If you lead’ 
him thus, you will send happiness down 
to another generation. If you neglect 


him or lead him astray, not only his own. 


soul, but the souls of many may be lost 
by your neglect and sin. Your religion 
or your neglect of it is not for yourself 
alone. The fathers to the children shall 
make known this truth. Remember the 
soul of that little boy down there, and 


try to save it. 
18 
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‘ Take care, man!” in the Sunday 
school, what you teach there. ‘There is 
a little boy down there, He is listening 
to all your words. He is to hear the 
way of salvation from you. He is to 
remember you for good or evil in his life. 
Don’t neglect him. He will not be al- 
ways a little boy. And your faithful- 
ness may be the instrument of everlast- 
ing benefit to him, and usefulness by him 
to many beside. 

“ake care, ian!” you must expect 
to be brought out in new editions all the 
time. These little boys down here will 
do just what you do, and perhaps in a 
stronger way. Put up that segar, there 
is a little boy down here; don’t perpe- 
tuate a habit so silly and so loathsome in 
his fresh and healthful life. Lay aside 
that glass of wine. This little boy will 
be most likely to follow your steps, and 
carry your indulgence still farther and 
more destructively. Burn that Sunday 
newspaper; never buy another. This 
little boy will see enough Sabbath-break- 
ing without your help. Try to set him 
a better example. Avoid your idle and 
pleasure-taking Sunday. Go to the house 
of God. There is a little boy who will 
be very glad to go to church with you; 
but he will be very apt to be tempted by 
you to go astray. 

Ah! what a thought this is! Example, 
—Influence! Carry it out in every thing. 
Seek not your own pleasure merely; but 
remember always there is a little boy 
down here. Try to save him. Save the 
little boys, and you will save the men. 
Save the little boys, and you will save 
the land. 


A Pastor THanted. 

Dear Bro. Epiror: 
HE church at Hard Scrabble is with- 
out a pastor, and to this fact we in- 
vite the special attention of theological 
students and others. There are some par- 
ticulars with reference to our church, 
which will doubtless greatly recommend 
it to all right-thinking persons; but, we 
sincerely hope, that what we may say 
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will not induce tuo many to “speak at 
once,” for the very pleasant and respect- 
able position of pastor of the church at 
Hard Scrabble. 

In the first place, the church, {as the 
name of the place sufficiently indicates,) 
is situated in a healthy, refined and de- 
sirable neighborhood; and some of the 


most intelligent und wealthy people of | 


the county are members of it. We men- 
tion this circumstance, because we take 
no small satisfaction in it ourselves. It 
is, however, a source of mortification to 
know that ministers of the gospel are 
becoming very much interested in such 
things. Their personal ease and con- 
venience are, we fear, matters of primary 
importance with them. it was not so 
in the days of Paul and Barnabas, nor 
even with the early Baptists of Virginia. 
They could endure persecution and 


shame, and yet rejoice, that they had | 
But, | 


been counted worthy to suffer. 
alas! we have fallen upon evil days.. The 
preachers now expect only “ flowery beds 
of ease.” Although persecution . has 
ceased, and no man is now punished for 
his religious principles, we think it ne- 
cessary that a minister of the gospel 
should be subjected to some trials, if for 
no other purpose, to give him an oppor- 
tunity of shewing his attachment to his 
faith. Our fathers suffered, and we 
ouyht to suffer too, for ‘we are not better 
than our fathers.” Wherefore preachers 
ought to be made to find their path, as 
some eloquent divine or other has ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘a hard road to travel.” 

It is no less incumbent on us, in the 
second place, to state that the church is 
poor. Some of the members, it is true, 
are rich, but then, there is a difference 
between a church, with rich members, 
and a rich church. Our brethren are for 
the most part farmers, and are buying 
land every year or two, so that nearly 
all of them are in debt. In addition to 
this, they are compelled to spend a great 
deal of money in the improvement of 
their lands, and in attendance upon 
church, for of course they must make a 


/temptible than a vain preacher. 
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respectable show when they take their 
wives and daughters to church; so that 
poor as they are, it costs them a good 
deal to go to meeting. Besides, most of 
them have large families to support, and 
their children to educate. ‘This field, 
must, therefore, we admit, be uninviting 
to one who preaches for filthy lucre. We 
do not believe that any preacher should 
“Jay up for himself treasures on earth.” 


| Riches and humility do not often go to- 


gether, and a preacher should be humble 


| —poor in this world’s goods, but rich in 


faith. Although we strive to become 
rich ourselves, we do earnestly pray that 
our hands may be kept clean of the great 
sin of making any preacher rich. 

In the third place, we must net omit 


| to mention, that there are a good many 
} young ladies in the neighborhood, and. 


that the congregation would probably be 
much larger, if the pastor were a young 
man, and tolerably handsome ;—nut too 
handsome, however, lest he should be 
vain, and nuthing ean be more con- 
We 
know that ministers, like other men, are 
susceptible of tender emotions; our pas- 
tor must, therefore, give us a positive 
pledge to use his best efforts to resist all 
the charms of female loveliness, He 
must be steeled against everything like 
admiration for the fair sex; for if he 
should get married, in all probability, 
nay, almost certainly, he would not 
preach any longer to our satisfaction. 
Our last. pastor, Bro. Headstrong, against 
our most earnest remomstrances, got 
married; and all of us—the young ladies 
especially—noticed that he didnot preach 
half so well afterwards. He neglected 


the care of the church, in taking care of | | 


his wife—and_ did not visit his people, 
near as much as before. And, moreover, 
his wife’s conduct displeased not a few 
of the sisters: She talked entirely too 
much for a ministers wife. Sister Spy 
noticed that her bonnet was of the very 
latest style; and she was sure that it 
must have been bought in Richmond: 
why couldn’t she wear her last year’s 
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bonnet, even if she was a bride? Sister 
lain thought her dress aitogether tuo 
gauy, and thet she herself was too 
young and gay for a minister’s wife; and 
some of the younger sisters thought her 
entirely too serious. They were certain 
that she was no better for her “long 
face.” All these things created an un- 
pleasant state of fecling in the church. 
Aad these married preachers are more 
expensive — they want more pay. If, 
however, nothwithstanding all these con- 
siderations, our preacher should deter- 
mine to get married, he must allow us to 
choose his wife for him. We could suit 
him so much better than he could suit 
himself, 

And again, as we certainly know our 
own Wants better than any one else, we 
will expect our pastor to preach just 
such sermons, and on just such subjects, 
as we may think proper to recommend. 
Sermons calculated to extort money from 
us will be strictly forbidden. Nor must 
he ever let an agent enter the pulpit 


doors. We are sick and tired of hearing 


of the wants of the “ home field” and of 
the ‘foreign field.” We have fields of 
our own at home, which want guano, 
and till we have supplied this want, we 
have nothing to spare for missions. We 
have often been strengthened and en- 
couraged by that comforting text, ‘“cha- 
rity begins at home;” and in another 
place, scripture plainly says, “he who 
does not provide for his own household 
is worse than an infidel;” so, as my 
daughter Betsy Ann says, if I do not 
provide for her, as handsomely as Dr. 
Small-brains, who is the only infidel in 
the neighborhood, does for his daughters, 
I shall be worse than an infidel. 

Tt has always struck us as something 
remarkable that a church possessing such 
advantages and offering such induce- 
ments should ever be without a pastor. 
But now that we have published this 
statement, we expect numerous applica- 


Xx | 


tions. Would it not be well for brethren, | 


who apply for this office, to weit 
stamps to pay the postage on the retliins 


<j} he woul 


which we will have to write? Other- 
wise our correspondence would be too 
ex pensive. 

Yours in Christian bonds, 

SIMEON SHAVE, 
Church Clerk. 

P.S. We have shewn this to our 
Senior Deacon, and he entirely approves 
of all we have said, but requests us to 
add, that the pastor will, of course, be 
expected to do nothing without first ask- 
ing his advice and cousent. 


5.58. 
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Tye Tuo Aingdoms. 


Bur tran Worp or God GREW AND 
MULTIPLIED.—Acts 12, 24. 

N this passage there is gathered a 

striking contrast into a very few 
words. We have, in the context of these 
words, just finished the troubled history 
of that kingdom which Herod Agrippa 
had gathered so patiently, and for a 
while hud administered so gloriously ; 
and it, as a type of all merely earthly 
kingdoms, is here brought into contrast 
and collision with the enduring kingdom 
of Christ the Lord. 

In many points of view—in similarity 
and in opposition—the parallel is most 
peculiarly striking. The kingdom of 
Herod, as well as that spiritual kingdom 
with which it is here contrasted, had had 
a very small begining. The rise of both 
kingdoms was unobserved. Herod’s had 
srown up from nothing. There had 
been a time when he was living as a 
private man, a mere hanger on upon the 
court of the Roman Emperor Tiberius. 
He was gifted with those powers by 
which such men rise in such courts. As 
he ingratiated himself with Tiberius, the 
visions of greater things would begin to 
fill his earthly soul. He was the grand- 
son of the great Herod; perhaps he 
might yet make himself a name greater 
than that: prosperous founder of 
his ‘house ; iperor’s favor easily 
could, and 11 coro at present as if 
ud, stour ‘ him a kingdom. 
But upon this We sunshine fell the 
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blackness of a sudden frost, and nipped 
the opening bud of his greatness. He 
was accused of wishing the Emperor 
dead. Death was, of all things, the 
niost horrible to such a mouster as Tibe- 
rius, and his jealous tyranny would suf- 
fer no one to wish him this uttermost 
_ misfortune; and so the rising Idumeean 
found himself in a dungeon, and not 
upon athrone. Then followed the ty- 
rant’s death, and again Herod rose to 
favor, Caligula actually bestowed em- 
pire upon him. He had crept up pain- 
fully, by the ten thousand arts which 
his situation needed, to the coveted emi- 
nence; he was made king of Batanea 
and Trachonitis by Caligula; and by 
Claudius (for so long did his favor at the 
Roman court continue) of Samaria and 
Judea also. He had reached the pitch 
of greatness which he had long contem- 
plated from afar. He was one of the 
few, of the very few, who do thoroughly 
succeed, as it is called, in hfe; and. he 
governed his kingdom with great splen- 
dor and success. He affected popu- 
larity ; wished to reign in the hearts of 
his subjects; was a man who would 
stretch a point that he might do so. 
“ He killed James, the brother of John, 
with the sword; and when he saw that 
it pleased the Jews, he proceeded to take 
Peter also.” 

But all suddenly, at noonday, his sun 
sank in utter darkness. Puffed up with 
the applause of his subjects, he took to 
himself, as the great founder of his own 
fortunes, the honor which belonged to 
God only; and in the unseen world the 
decree went forth—he had been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting; his 
kingdom must depart from him. An 
angel hand strikes him; God’s meanest 
messenger, the least one in his innumera- 
ble host, is too mighty for the godlike 
king; he falls before the blow; and, as 
self-exaltation had been his master-sin, 


so the circumstances of his death are | 


made humiliating in their accidents as 
well as sudden in their issue; he was 
eaten by worms. ‘The angel’s hand 
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gave him over to the rebellious violence 
of the meanest and most loathsome crea- 
tures; and he “gave up the ghost.” 
Kis kingdom passed away ; the cunning 
web which had been woven so success 
fully, the fruit of youthful enterprise, 
of mature experience, of long labors, of 
late and, as it seemed, complete suc- 
cess; all was torn away by the first 
counterblast which the Almighty sent 
forth to scatter it. “But the Word of 
God, grew and multiplied.” 

Here is the contrast. Here was a 
kingdom which “fadeth not away.” 
with this, Herod had just come into col- 
; ision; he was about to put it down ; 
it was indeed contemptible in his eyes 
in itself, but it was hated by his people, 
and he would stay effectually its further 
progress. One of its chief leaders he 
had already put away, Peter was to fol- 
low; but now, instead of this, he him- 
self was gone; his place knew him no 
more. And that despised kingdom 
“grew and multiplied!” All that 
seemed to be against it did but help it 
on; the blood which he had shed to 
quench it, made but its flame burn 
brighter, and spread around in wider 
circles. Peter’s dungeon was the wit- 
ness of Herod’s impotence, and of ds 
power. With all earthly odds against 
it—with the dungeon’s cell, the walls 
of strength, the gates of iron, with the 
watchful sentries with their strict dis- 
cipline and sharp weapons—with all 
against him, the subject .of this new 
kingdom triumphed openly over the 
mighty earth-king. Men prayed in 
another place, and an angel came from 
heaven for his deliverance. Perhaps the 
very messenger of heaven whohad come 
to release St. Peter, tarried yet for ano- 
ther purpose; and he who had set Peter 
free bound the king for execution; he 
who had delivered Christ’s apostle from 
the soldiers, gave up the all pompous 
king to the gnawing worms. Small 
as it appeared outwardly, overborne by 
the world, by its empire, its might, 
giving up some of its own to the sword, 
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and some to the dungeon, still this king- 
dom had within itself real powers which 
were too strong for all against it; so 
mightily did it’ increase and prevail, so 
did the word of God grow and multiply. 

The cause of this power of growth is 
suggested to us in its very title: it was 
“the Word of God.” It had a life within 
itself; it “grew and multiplied.” It 
was not the mere creature of outside cir- 
cumstance; it was not a kingdom formed 
by Caligula’s passing favor, augmented 
by the goodwill of Claudius, and built up 
and widened by the policy of Herod; it 
had a life within, mark you; it was “ the 
Word of God.” In that name of mystery 
lay the secret of its growth and increase; 
for in that is life, the true life for all men. 
And so it is impossible to separate with 
distinctness the two meanings of this 
term, when we meet with it in Holy 
Scripture; impossible to say with exact- 
ness when the Word of God is the Incar- 
nate Son, and when it is’ the revelation 
of God’s wisdom. Because from the liv- 
ing Word of the Father is the power of 
the revealed wisdom; and the church, 
in which it is, is the body of Christ; so 
mysteriously are these two linked to- 
gether. And herein lay the contrast 
between this kingdom and that of king 
Herod. It was cut, but without hands; 
its shape, curiously fashioned as it was, 
was not from graver’s tool or outward 
instrument; it was self-determined; it 
was the outward working of the inward 
life; and so it endured, and spread, and 
prevailed. Herod came into angry col- 
lision with it in his day, and thought to 
put it down; but he was taken away 
and his kingdom passed, whilst i¢ “ grew 
and multiplied ;” his kingdom seemed to 
be strong, and was weak—this seemed 
to be weak, and was mighty. Such was 
its law, Amongst the dynasties of the 
earth it took no place; but it was framed, 
fashioned—subduing, outlasting, swal- 
lowing up every one of them, “ For in 
the days of those kings the God of hea- 
ven had set up another kingdom, which 
should not be destroyed.” 


bby 
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And, first, it follows from hence, that 
this kingdom of the Word of God will 
at Jast' subdue all opposition. That 
which we have seen in this chapter of 
the Acts has been going on ever since 
the day when the angel smote Herod. 
It is going on round about us now. It 
has been going on upon a great scale in 
the world of nations. Itis going on, if 
we look for it, round about us, each one 
of us, in our own life, in the life we are 
mingling in. It is going on in the world 
of nations. Thrones have been built up 
since, aS high or higher than king He- 
rod’s; the nations of the earth have gone 
out to wonder at their greatness and their 
strength and their magnificence, as they 
have cast their broad shadow over the 
whole surface of the globe. Cesar and 
Charlemagne, Clovis and Solyman, and 
how many more, have heard in their day 
the flattering ery, “1t is the voice of a 
god!” And they have passed away, with 
their dynasties and their institutions:— 
the great world-stream has flowed on, 
and, as its waves have swept by, they 
have overwhelmed what was once so 
great,until their very record has departed. 
And still the Word of God has “ grown 
and inultiplied.” The very forms of those 
old kingdoms of the earth have so utter- 
ly passed away, that if we were now to 
see them, we should not even understand 
what they meant. The very language 
which those great and busy nations spoke 
—-that too, has passed away; their very 
descendants speak another, would not 
understand them, would not be under- 
stood of them. But still the outward 
forms of Christ’s kingdom abide, as fresh 
as they were in their earliest morning. 
At this very day, my brethren, every one 
of them is as fresh with us, as they were 
with the apostles, when they instituted 
them at the word of Christ, eighteen 
hundred years ago. There has been no 
change here, even in the minutest things, 
which mark this kingdom; and still, my 
brethren, it is most truly a kingdom in 
which we are gathered; for still is it the 
gathering round one Person, to whom 
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we every one look as our Head and our 
King. 

There is, you see, in this kingdom that 
which abides, even in these its external 
parts; and, if possible, yet more marvel- 
lous still, its inward power over count- 
less multitudes is just what it was of old; 
still they tremble under the Word spok- 
en; heart after heart is moved and shak- 
en, as the sounds are spoken by our 
King, or repeated in his church; still 
soul after soul melts in contrition, kind- 
les in love, rejoices in exultation, waits 
in hope, when the words which are the 
words of that kingdom of the unseen 
Lord sound in their ears; still in their 
trouble men gather together, as they did 
in the house where Rhoda went to the 
door at Peter’s knocking; and still de- 
liverances are given in answer to those 
supplications, and angels from heaven 
bear to the saints of the King the suc- 
cor that they need. And now, what 
does ail this foreshadow and foretell, be- 
loved brethren, to every one of us? What, 
but that this kingdom which has in it, 
and which alone has in it, this principle 
of life and endurance—that this shall 
endure for ever? that it shall break in 
pieces all that are against it? 

And this leads me to the next conclu- 
sion, which [ think we should draw from 
this contrast; and that is, the blessed- 
ness of being engaged indeed upon the 
side of this living power. We look into 
God’s Word, and we see there the worth- 
lessness of all outer things brought before 
us in one distinct image; we see there 
the utter vanity of Herod’s pompous 
worm-eaten enthronement; we see the 
blessedness and the glory of Peter’s dun- 
geon, of saints’ prayers, of a martyr’s 
death, of being the care of angels, and 
the children of the Highest; and our 
hearts are a little stirred perhaps, and 
we have half resolved that we will seek 
this portion for ourselves; and then we 
look into the great world, and we are 
fooled again by the sounds of empire and 
greatness, until] we forget the end of He- 
rod on his throne, and are often, it may 
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be, secretly ashamed of owning that there 
is but one true empire, one which grows 
and multiplies and endures, one for which 
it is indeed a blessing and a glory to be 
a laborer, and if need be a sufferer, Ay! 
brethren, and we look into our own little 
world; and is the case very different? 
Do we not find it hard to remember and 
to feel, how blessed it is, when God so 
orders it, for us to be disappointed and 
calumniated, and evil spoken of, and be- 
lied, and despised, and brought low, and 
afflicted—to lose the stay and joy of our 
life, just at the time when we most need 
it, and when years of watching, and 
waiting, and care, and toil, seem to be 
but half repaid by the dear love of one 
we trained up from infancy, and then 
that one is snatched from us? Do we 
not feel it hard—I say not to confess in 
words, (that is easy enough,) but in our 
vwn heart of hearts to confess, that it is 
better that it should be so? Do we not 
every one of us know how thoughts of 
ease and of comfort, how ambitious long- 
ings to bea little greater than we are, 
a little richer,a little higher in the world’s 
estimation, a little higher amongst those 
with whom we mix in business,—how 
this clings to us? Do we not every one 
of us know how the secret curse of the 
world’s measure and the world’s judgment 
creeps back upon us almost unawares: 
how perhaps when on Sunday we come 
to the Holy Communion, or when we 
stand by the death-bed of some beloved 
one, we think we never again shall give 
way to worldliness of thought, and de- 
sire, and maxim; and then how soon, 
in the strife, and heat, and struggle, and 
throng of pleasure and business, all these 
realities seem to melt away, and the 
world-mist with its painted nothingness 
to gather round about us again, and fill 
up the whole of our vision? Do we not 
know how ready we are to forget in 
practice the blesseduess of being of that 
little flock, which shall yet grow into the 
innumerable multitude of all nations and 
tougues and languages — yea, into the 
army of the saints of the Most High 


A WEARY LIFE IT IS TO HAVE NO WORK TO DO, ETC. 
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who shall take the kingdom, and possess | 
the kingdom forever, yea, for ever and | 


ever? 


A foewry Rife it is to Jobe no 
ddlork ty Ao. 


Ho! ye who at the anvil toil, 
And strike the sounding blow, 
Where from the burning iron’s breast 
The sparks fly to and fro, 
While answering to the hammer’s ring, 
And fire’s intenser glow— 
O! while we feel ’tis hard to toil 
And sweat the long day threugh, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! ye who till the stubborn soil, 
Whose hard hands guide the plough, 
Who bend beneath the summer sun, 
With burning cheek and brow— 
Ye deem the curse still clings to earth 
From olden time till now— 
But while ye feel ’tis hard to toil 
And labor all day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to de. 


Ho! ye who plough the sea’s blue fields— 
Who ride the restless wave, 
Beneath whose gallant vessel’s keel 
There lies a yawning grave, 
Around whose bark the wintry winds 
Like fiends of fury rave— 
Oh! while ye feel ’tis hard to toil 
And labor long hours through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! ye upon whose fevered cheeks 
The hectic glow is bright, 
Whose mental toil wears out the day 
And half the weary night, 
Who labor for the souls of men, 
Champions of truth and right— 
Although ye feel your toil is hard, 
Even with this glorious view, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! all who labor—all who strive— 
Ye wield a lofty power ; 
Dowith your might,do with your strength, 
Fill every gelden hour ; 
The glorious privilege to do 
Is man’s most noble dower— 
O! to your birthright and yourselves, 
To your own souls be true! 
A weary, wretched life is theirs 
Who have no work to do. 


Hove in Benth. 


A mother sits by a lowly grave, 
A hillock smail and green, 

With two gray stones at the head and feet, 
And the daisied turf between. 


| Silent she sits in that place of graves, 


Asif tranced in a dream of prayer, 


| And her hand oft plays with the rustling 


[grass, 
As with curls of an infant’s hair. 


Does she think of the time when she hushed 


With cradled lullabies? [it soft, 


| Gr when it hung on her teeming breast, 


With a smile in its little eyes? 


Or when she touched with a reverend hand, — 
(When its sunny years were three, ) 

The lamb-like fleece of its flaxen locks, 
As it prayed beside her knee? 


| Or the hour when a sad and a simple pall 


Was borne from the cottage door, 


| And its dancing step was never heard 


Again on the household floor? 


3 Does she fondly image a cherub shape 


’Mid a shining angel band, 
With her star-crown’d locks and garments 
With a lily in its hand? [ white, 


| Silent her thought; but at twilight hour 


Ever she sitteth there, 


| And her hand oft plays with the rustling 


[grass 
As with curls of an infant’s hair. : 


Sudecision, 


| Lose the day loitering! ’twill be the same 


[story 


| To-morrow—and the next more dilatory: 
) Thus indecision brings its own delays, 


And days are spent lamenting over days. 


Are you in earnest? seize the very minute 
Me vA ’ 


) What you can do, or think you can, begin it; © 


Boldness has genius, power and magic in it. 
Only engage, and then the mind grows 
[heated— 
Begin it, and the work will be completed. 
GOETHE. 


CuurcH Svieueine.—It is a shame when 
the church itself is a cemetery, where the 
living sleep above ground, as the dead do 
beneath. 


Editor's Garner of Gleanings. 


Oricin or AMERICAN INDEPHNDENCE.—The 
following is an extract from an interesting 
letter from the pen of Hon. J. M. H. Beale, 
on the claims of North Carolina and Ola 
Virginia to the honor of making the first 
movement towards the declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence: 


The Rev. Peter Muhlenburg, a Lutheran 
clergyman from Trappe, Pennsylvania, re- 
moved in the year 1772 to Woodstock, Dun- 
more county, Virginia, and became the pas- 
tor of the church in that village. He was 
descended from German parentage, and, al- 
though born in Pennsylvania, was educated 
in Halle, in Germany. He soon won the 
confidence of his flock, and the affection of 
the whole Germanic family which had set- 
tled between the Blue Ridge and the Alle- 
ghany, in the now counties of Page, She- 
nandoah and Rockingham. 


In the early part of the year 1774, the 
colonists began to murmur at British en- 
croachments upon colonial rights, and dis- 
content reached its acme when the news of 
the passage of the Boston Port bill was con- 
veyed throughout the land. While there 
may have been a coneerted movement of re- 
sistance throughout the State, Dunmore 
county was the first to step forward and 
boldly proclaim its opinions in reference to 
the great questions then agitating the coun- 
try. This county gave itself a distinct or- 
ganization, as contradistinguished from its 
colonial; and invested power in a ‘“‘ Com- 
mnittee of Safety,”’ the prerogatives of which 
were to erect opposition to the royal power 
in case of necessity. 


The meeting which took these initial rev- 
olutionary steps was held at Woodstock, on 
the 16th June, 1774, one year before the 
celebrated Mecklenburg meeting, which oc- 
curred in June, 1775. 
lenburg was chosen the Moderator of the 
meeting; and aftewards, as Chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions, reported a 


number of spirited and appropriate resolu-. 


tions, the tone of. which was bolder than 
public opinion was then prepared to sanc- 
tion. The following are a pat of the noble 
sentiments then put forth by those patriotic 
lovers of liberty : 


‘¢ That we will pay due submission to such 
acts of government as his Majesty has a | 


The Rev. Peter Muh-: 


right by law to exercise over his subjects, 
and to such only. 

‘¢ That it is the inherent right of British 
subjects to be governed and taxed by repre- 
sentatives chosen by themselves only, and 
that every act of the British Parliament, 
respecting the internal policy of America, 
is a dangerous and unconstitutional invasion 


| of our rights and privileges. 


‘“‘That the foreing the execution of the 
said Act of parliament by a military power, 
will have a necessary tendeney to cause a 
civil war, thereby dissolving that union 
which has so long happily subsisted between 
the mother country and her colonies; and 
that we will most heartily and unanimously 
concur with our suffering brethren of Bos- 
ton, and every part of North America, who 
are the immediate victims of tyranny, in 
promoting all proper measures to avert such 
dreadful calamities, to procure a redress of 
our grievances, and to secure our common 
liberties.” 

The other resolutions were common aé 
that period, deprecating importation or ex- 
portation with Great Britain, and against 
the East India Company, who are called 
“the servile tools of arbitrary power.” 
The proceedings closed by ‘* pledging them- 
selves to each other, and to our country, 
that we will inviolably adhere to the votes 
of this day.” The Committee of Safety and 
Correspondence appointed for the eounty, 
consisted of the hKev. Peter Muhlenburg, 
Chairman,; Francis Slaughter, Abraham 
Bird, Tavener Beale, (father of the under- 
signed,) John Tipton, and Abraham Bow- 
man, KMsqrs., members. 


The proceedings of this meeting are pub- 


lished. in full in the Virginia Gazette, for 


August 4, 1774, a file of which paper is pre- 
served in the Congressional library, at 
Washington city. (The late tire at the 
Congressional library may have destroyed 
it.) 

I have thus, Mr. Editor, given you the 
record proof from the Gazette—then the 
only newspaper, perhaps, which was pub- 
lished in the Virginia colony. But I cannot 
refrain from copying, as an interesting inci- 
dent in the history of the times, from a let- 
ter written by the Rev. Peter Muhlenburg, 
to his brother in Trappe, Pa., dated January 
17, 1775, which ia still preserved as a valua- 
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ble Revolutionary relic in the Muhlenburg 
family. He says: ‘‘The times are getting 
troublesome with us, and begin to wear a 
hostile appearance. Independent companies 
are forming in every county, and politics 
engross all the conversation. 1 had thrown 
up my commission as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Correspondence, and as magis- 
trate likewise; but last week we had a 
general election in the county for a Great 
Committee, aceording to the resolves of 
Congress, 1nd I am again chosen chairman, 
-so that, whether I choose or not, I am to be 
a politician.” 

The Rev. Peter Muhlenburg was chosen a 
member of the House of Burgesses in 1775, 
and took sides with Patrick Henry, who was 
the leader of the war party; and when it 
was determined to raise six regiments from 
Virginia, he returned home with the pur- 
pose to doff his gown, and gird on the regi- 
mentals andthe sword. At the earnest soli- 
citation of General Washington and Patrick 
Henry, the House of Delegates elected him 
Colonel of the eighth Virginia regiment. 

Upon his return home, he gave notice to 
his scattered parishioners, that he would de- 
liver to them on the following. Sabbath his 
farewell sermon. The rude country church 
was filled to overflowing with the hardy 
mountaineers of the frontier counties of the 
valley. So great was the assemblage, that 
the quiet burial-place was filled with crowds 
of stern, excited men, who had gathered to- 
gether, believing that something, they 
knew not what, would be done in behalf of 
their suffering country. They awaited pa- 
tiently the appearance of their pastor. He 
came, and ascended the pulpit, his tallform 
arrayed in full uniform, over which his gown 
the symbol of his divine calling was thrown. 
He preached to them ofa God, a Saviour, and 
a country with all the zeal and eloquence of 
Paul, and they hung upon his fiery words with 
athe intensity of their souls. His conclusion 
turned their thoughts upon their sufferings 
and wrongs, and he said he had unsheathed 
the sword, and that in the language of Holy 
Writ, ‘there was a time for all things—a 
time to preach and a time to pray, but those 
times had passed away,” and, in a voice that 
echoed through the church like a trumpet- 
blast, ‘‘ that there was a time to fight, and 
that time had come.” 

After the benediction, his gown was un- 
loos.d, and falling to the floor, he stood be- 
fore his congregation a girded warrior, and, 
descending from the pulpit, ordered the 
drums at the door to beat for recruits. 
They followed a bright example of patriotic 
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devotion. His audience, excited in th® 
highest degree by the impassioned words 
which fell from his lips, flocked around him, 
eager to be ranked among his followers. 
Old men were seen bringing forward their 
children, wives their husbands, and widowed 
mothers their sons to fight the battles of 
their country. Nearly three hundred men 
that day enlisted under hisbanner. What a 
noble sight! A cause thus supported could 
not fail. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN IN HIS Gid.—It is now 
about a century, since Benjamin Franklin, 
Postmaster General of the American colo- 
nies, by appointment of the crown, set out 
in his old gig to make an official inspection 
of the principal routes. It is about eighty 
years since he held the same office under the 
authority of Congress, when a small folio, 
(now preserved in the department at Wash- 
ington,) containing but three quires of 
paper, lasted as his account book for two 
years. These simple facts bring before us, 
more forcibly than an elaborate description, 
the vast increase in post office facilities with- 
in a hundred years—-for if a post master 
general were to undertake to pass over all 
the routes at present existing, it would re- 
quire six years incessant travel, at the rate 
of a hundred and twenty-five miles daily ; 
while, if he were to undertake the job in an 
‘‘ald gig,’’ he would require a life-time for 
its performance. Instead of a small folio, 
with its three quires of paper, the post office 
accounts consume, every two years, three 
thousand of the largest sized ledgers, keep- 
ing no less than one hundred clerks con- 
stantly employed recording transactions with 
thirty thousand contractors and other per- 
sons. 


EpveationaL AFFAIRS IN ILLINoIs.—More 
than twenty-six years since—says a corres- 
pondent of the Christian Times—I learned 
the name of Rock Spring Seminary. Sub- 
sequently, Alton Seminary, Alton College, 
Shurtleff College, successively attracted in- 
terest, the last of which has become so far a 
permanent concern that it has now attained 
its majority. 

Shurtlef€ College has had its ‘ vicissi- 
tudes,” Isuppose. And I venture the asser- 
tion that its difficulties for the last years 
have greatly resulted from abortive attempts 
to embrace the whole State as its field of 
operations. To this end its friends have 
uttered the cry of panic and distress, always 
a disastrous resort. Hopes to be disappoint- 
ed, and promises not performed, have been. 
about the only result. 
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Can then Shurtleff succeed, giving up the 
north for another institution, except as con- 
tributions and students come by chance, and 
more are sought for themselves, not for 
their local influence? That is the real ques- 
tion, at the present, to speak it out. 

In the State of New York, we have seen 
Madison University ruined in the view of 
the world, by a similar defection, but the 
institution now far ahead of what it ever 
had been previously. A comparison of 
Madison only six years ago, and Shurtleff 
to-day, will be advantageous in determining 
the prospects of the latter. 

Shurtleff will have a far wider and richer 
field left, and one capable, for years, of a 
rapid advancement. It has a site equally 
beautiful in itself (and that is saying a great 
deal) in a far preferable location, sufficiently 
near to a great centre of travel, and a city, 
or cities, furnishing to students all that is 
desirable in those respects. Indeed, if any 
thing, a more retired location would be pre- 
ferable. 

It has a far better foundation of students 
when each is compared with the colleges in 
their several States; Madison graduating, 
in 1851, only three, while its neighbor, at 
Clinton, graduated twenty to thirty, and 
that at Schenectady seventy-five to one 
hundred. In the fall of 1850, Madison had 
only twenty-five college students in all. 

While the financial state of Madison was 
denounced as a bottomless pit, that of Shurt- 
leff is in a condition to satisfy men of mode- 
rate desires, if we may judge from verbal 
statements made at the late meeting of the 
Board. We learned, that after paying all 
debts, and retaining suflicient grounds, &c. 
for its own uses, it can, by the sale of pro- 
perty, add $5,000 to the $25,000 of endow- 
ment now possessed; and when confidence 
is restored, as it may be at once, that 
$20,000 more are ready ; and that is sutti- 
cient to carry on the institution till its ope- 
rations shall be greatly extended, when 
additional funds will come readily. The 
citizens of the village where Madison is 
located, with not a twentieth of the pecu- 
niary ability ot those of Alton, contributed 
more than $20,000 to its endowment. 


Moses’? WickED Presumption. ‘“When Mo- 
ses smote the rock in his own name, still the 


waters flowed to refresh the famishing tribes | 


of Israel; but as the penalty of his wicked 
presumption, Moses laid his bones upon a 
desolate mountain, short of the promised 
land. It may be some ministers, that have 
been useful, according to human estimate, 


will share a similar fate, for a like offence. 
They smite the rock in their own name—no 
trifling impiety in God’s judgment.” 

Thus an intelligent correspondent to the 
Southern (Methodist) Christian Advocate 
discourses on the functions of the pulpit; 
and our pedo-baptist friends will of course not 
take it amiss, says the South-Western Bap- 
tits, if we read them a short sermon from 
a text of their own making. 


The sin of Moses lay not as our author 
says, ‘‘in smiting the rock in his own name,” 
but in smiting it at all; in other words it 
consisted in doing under divine authority, 
what God had not in any sense commanded 
to be done. Thus Dr. Clark, whose testi- 
mony our Methodist brother, at least, will 
not refuse, says ‘‘God had commanded Moses 
to take the rod in his hand and go and speak to 
the rock, and it should give forth water. It 
seems Moses did not think speaking would be 
sufficient, therefore he smote the rock with- 
out any command so to do.” (See Com. on 
Num., 20: 7—12.) Thus, his doing what 
he had no command to do, was his wicked 
presumption, his ‘‘no trifling impiety in 
God’s judgment, for which as a penalty, he 
laid his bones on a desolate mountain, short 
of the promised land.” Will not infant 
baptism come under the same head? Has 
God ever commanded this any more than he 
commanded Moses to strike the rock? Is 
there a living man who will pretend to say 
he has? Verily, if ministers, that have been 
useful according to a human estimate, may 
share a similar fate for a like offence with 
Moses—for doing what God has not com- 
manded—then may those who practice this 
unscriptural ceremony, fear lest a promise 
being left them of entering into his rest, they 
should seem tu come short of it. 


TESTIMONY ABOUT CATHOLICISM FROM HEAD- 
Quarters.—The new dogma of the ‘‘I:nma- 
culate Conception” in the Romish Church, 
is creating quite a discussion among the faith- 
fulin France. JL’ Univers is the organ of the 
Jesuits and ultra-Montane portion of the 
Catholics, and Le Siecle is the organ of the 
Gallican or the anti-ultra-Montane portion 
of the Church. To give our readers some 
idea of the character of this controversy, we 
give the following, being a translation of an 
article in Le Siecle, in reply to an article in 
L? Univers :— 

‘‘You are the men who wrote the Code 
of the Inquisition, the greatest crime of 
human kind; who shed blood like water in 
the wars of the Albigenses, of the Waldenses, 
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and of the Hussites; who butchered old men, 
women and children; and said, whilst tread- 
ing under foot heaps of corpses, God will 
know who are his; who bled Spain to death, 
exterminated the Moors, and proscribed the 
Jews; who waylaid the Protestants on St. 
Bartholomew’s day, blessed the daggers of 
Jacques Clement, let loose upon Europe the 
thirty years’ war, concocted in secret the 
gunpowder plot; transformed Flanders by 
the hand of the Duke of Alba, into an 
immense slaughterhouse; burnt Giordano 
- Bruno at the stake, tortured on the rack the 
genius of Galileo, extorted from Louis XIV. 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, burnt 
four hundred villages in the Cevennes, sign- 
ed a hundred thouvand letters of catchet 
(warrants) against the Jansenists, con- 
demned Calas, executed Lebarre, flayed Fra 
Diavolo, killed at Kome, General Duphot, 
shook in the 19th century, the law of sacri- 
lege, as a trial torch of the inquisition, and 
finaliy irritated France during the restora- 
tion, to such a degree, that after a long 
resistance, France indignantly punished you. 
Do you recognize yourselves in this descrip- 
tion of your services, and in the long trail 
of blood you have left behind you on the 
road of the past? Do you begin to find out 
what your family name is?—Your name is 
not religion, for religion is peace in the State; 
whilst, wherever you set your foot, we find 
nothing but discord. No power, no people, 
has been able to live within the reach of your 
breath without being poisoned and vomiting 
you back.” 


Tue Poromac Baptist AsSsOcrATION, a new 
and efficient body formed by the amalgama- 
tion of two neighboring bodies, the Columbia 
and Salem Union Associations, held its first 
session recently with the Pleasant Vale 
Church, Fauquier County, Va. Number of 
churches 40. Baptisms 119. ‘Total number 
of members 3846, 

A CoLLEGEe In Arrica.—We learn from 
_ the Boston Advertiser that Hon. Joseph J. 
Roberts, late President of the republic of 
Liberia, has been appointed President of Li- 
beria College, and has accepted that oflice. 
After remaining a few days longer in that 
city, to complete the necessary arrange- 
ments, Mr. Roberts will return to Liberia by 
way of kngland, and will at once begin the 
work of preparing: the college grounds (one 
hundred acres, given by the legislature) and. 
the erection of the necessary buildings. As 
soon as these can be completed, the college 
will be opened for the reception of students. 


By accepting this office, it is said that Mr. 
Roberts foregoes great pecuniary advan- 
tages, which he might have received by en- 
gaging in lucrative business; but he wil- 
lingly incurs this loss for the sake of securing 
the early establishment of an institution in- 
dispensable to the interests of the republic. 


Baptist FEMALE INSTITUTIONS IN VIRGINIA. 
Until a few years ago, the Baptists of Vir- 
ginia had taken no vigorous action, as a 
denomination, on the subject of female edu- 
cation. Now, a general enthusiasm appears 
to be awakened, and several institutes of 
kindred character are rising in different 
parts of the State,—along with others of 
corresponding excellence for the benefit of 
young men. 

The earliest organized effort, of which we 
know, was the Botetourt Springs Institute, 
originally commenced as a school for males as 
well as females. The progress of the enter- 
prise and the conflict of the two departments 
was such as to cause the abandonment of the 
attempt to carry on both at one place, and 
it became simply a Female Institute. By 
recent changes, aided by the munificence of 
Mr. John Hollins, of Lynchburg, and others, 
the Institute has been enabled to enter upon 
anew career of high promise. Its name is 
changed to the ‘‘ Hollins Institute ;” a new 
and liberal charter has been obtained; 
and, under the superintendence of its able 
Principal, C. L. Cocks, it must accomplish 
great good. Last year there were 10 teach- 
ers and ofticers—6 gentlemen, 4 ladies; and 
129 pupils. New buildings are in progress. 

The Richmond Female Institute, chartered 
in 1853, went into operation in 1854, under 
the care of B. Manly, jr. It was organized 
on the joint stock principle, and enlisted at 
once a very large and generous interest in 
its behalf. About seventy thousand dollars, 
have been expended on its grounds, buildings, 
apparatus and fixtures: and arrangements 
are made for erecting an addition to the edi- 
fice, about 32 by 44 feet, and four stories 
high. There were connected with the estab- 
lishment, last year, 18 teachers and officers, 
5 male and 13 female, and 268 pupils. 

The Chesapeake Female Institute, origin- 
ally commenced as the private enterprise of 
Rev. M. R. Fory, has obtained a charter, 
procured large and accessible grounds near 
Hampton, Va., and erected thereon a build- 
ing of considerable size, which, however, 
forms a part only of the extensive plan con- 
templated. We have understood that the 
amount expended, so far, is about $35,000, 
and it is intended to add at once enough to 
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complete the present edifice, and put it in 
perfect order for the reception of pupils, 

Besides these, the Broaddus Female Insti- 
tute, at Fredericksburg, under the care of 
Rev. Wm. F. Broaddus, D. D., and the 
Winchester Female Seminary, of which Bro. 
R. W. Newman is now Principal, have been 
some years exerting a most beneficial influ- 
ence; while the Fluvanna Institute, recently 
organized by Rev. P. S. Henson, and the 
Albemarle Institute, just springing with 
vigor and promise into existence at Char- 
lottesville, give proof of a newly awakened 
and ardent zeal on the subject. 

We forbear to specify other private enter- 
prises, of a more limited character; but it is 
a very encouraging and hopeful indication 
that the Baptists are now rousing to take 
‘“‘their full share in the education of the 
young ’’—when we see such a number of our 
brethren enlisted as educators. Nor is this 
by any means confined to the ministry.— 
Some of the most successful teachers in the 
State are Baptists, but not preachers—as 
brethren C. L. Cocke, J. B. Cary of Hamp- 
ton, W. J. Morrisett of the South Side Insti- 
tute at Farmville, Josiah Ryland, L. M. 
Coleman, C. P. burruss, Geo. H. Dabney, 
and many others. 

We have desired to obtain, and publish in 
the Memorial the statistics of every Baptist 
College or Seminary, in the United States, 
but we have not been able to do so. Our 
efforts may hereafter be more successful, and 
we may accomplish our desire in a future 
number. 


Tur Man-Catcnuer.—The following is one 
of many inteiesting reminiscences of Coven- 
try, England, a city noted in the annals of 
persecution,—which we find in a recent vo- 
lume called [ndependency in Warwickshire: 

‘‘ Several of the ministers ejected by the 
Act of Uniformity, who resided in this city, 
united with Mr. Baxter in establishing a lec- 
ture in a private house, on a neighbouring 
common, near the village of Berkswell. The 
time of worship was generally a very early 
hour. Mr. Baxter left Coventry in the even- 
ing, intending to preach the lecture in the 
morning. The night being dark, he lost his 
way; and after wandering about a consider- 
able time, he came to a gentleman’s house, 
where he asked for direction. The servant 
who came to the dour informed his master, 
that a person of very respectable appearance 
had lost his way. ‘The gentleman requested 
the servant to invite him in. Mr. Baxter 
readily complied, and met with a very hos- 
pitable reception. His conversation was such 


as to give his host an exalted idea of hiS 
good sense, and extensive information. The 
gentleman wishing to know the quality of 
his guest, said, after supper, ‘ As most per- 
sons have some employment, or profession in 
life, I have no doubt, sir, that you have 
yours.’ Mr. Baxter replied with a smile, 
‘Yes, sir, 1 am a man-catcher. ‘A man- 
catcher,’ said the gentleman, ‘are you?’ ‘I 
am very glad to hear you say so, for you are 
the very person I want. I am a justice of 
the peace in this district, and am commis- 
sioned to secure the person of Dick Baxter, 


who is expected to preach at a conventicle 


in this neighborhood, early to-morrow morn- 
ing; you shall go with me, and I doubt not 
we shall easily apprehend the rogue.’ Mr. 
Baxter very prudently consented to accom- 
pany him. Accordingly the gentleman, on 
the following morning, took Mr. Baxter in 
his carriage to the place where the meeting 
was to be held. When they arrived at the 
spot, they saw a considerable number of the 
people hovering about; for seeing the car- 
riage of the justice, and suspecting his inten- 
tions, they were afraid to enter the house. 
The justice observing this, said to Mr. Bax- 
ter, ‘I am afraid they have obtained some 
information of my design; Baxter has prob- 
ably been apprised of it, and therefore will 
not fulfil his engagement; for you see the 
people will not go into the house. I think 
if we extend our ride a little further, our 
departure may encourage them to assémble, 
and on our return we may fulfil our com- 
mision.’ When they returned, they found 
their efforts useless; for the people still ap- 
peared unwilling to assemble. The magi- 
strate, thinking he should be disappointed 
of the object he had in view, observed to his 
companion, that as the people were very 
much disaffected to Government, he would 
be much obliged to him, to address them on 
the subject of loyalty and good behaviour. 
Mr. Baxter replied, that perhaps this would 
not be deemed sufiicient; for as a religious 
service was the object for which they were 
met together, they would not be satisfied 
with advice of that nature; but if the magi- 
strate would begin with prayer, he wouid 
then endeavour to say something to them. 
The gentleman replied, putting his hand to 
his pocket, ‘ Indeed, sir, I have not got my 
Prayer-book with me, or 1 would readily 
comply with your proposal. However, I 
am persuaded, that a person of your appear- 
ance and respectability would be abie to 
pray with them, as well as to talk to them. 
I beg, therefore, that you will be so good as 
to begin with prayer.’ This being agreed 
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: ; : } 
to, they alighted from the carriaye, and en- 


tered the house, and the people, hesitating 
no longer, immediately followed them. Mr. 
Baxter then commenced the service by pray- 
er, and prayed with that seriousness and 
fervour for which he was so eminent. The 
magistrate standing by was soon melted into 
tears. The good divine then preached in his 
accustomed lively andzealous manner. When 
he had concluded, he turned to the justice, 
and said, ‘Sir, I am the very Dick Bax- 
ter of whom you are in pursuit, I am en- 
tirely at your disposal.’ The magistrate, 
however, had felt so much during the ser- 
-vice, and saw things in so different a light, 
that he laid aside entirely all his enmity to 
the Nonconformists, and ever afterwards 
became their sincere friend and advocate, 
and it is believed also a decided Christian.” 


Lorp Campsrtt & Bunyan.—Lord Camp- 
bell, the distinguished Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, in remarking on the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, says: ‘‘ Little do we know what is for 
our permanent good, Had Bunyan been dis- 
charged, and allowed to enjoy his liberty, 
he, no doubt, would have returned to his 
trade, filling up his intervals of leisure with 
field preaching: his name would not have 
survived his own generation; he would have 
done little for the religious improvement of 
mankind. The prison doors were shut upon 
him for twelve years. Being cut off from 
the external world, he communed with his 
own soul, and being inspired by Him who 
touched Isaiah’s lips with fire, he composed 
the noble allegory, the merit of which was 
first discovered by the lowly, but which is 
now lauded by the refined critic, and which 
has done more to awaken piety and to en- 
force the precepts of Christian morality than 
all the sermons that have been published by 
all the prelates of the Anglican Church.” 


A Baptist University at Cuicaco.— It 
is, doubtless, now known to most of our read- 
ers,’’—says the Christian Times,—‘“ that a 
site for a University in the city of Chicago, 
embracing ten acres of land near the south- 
ern limit of the city was, some months since, 
oftered to the Baptist denomination. The 
circumstances under which that offer came 
to be made were such as to induce the per- 
suasion that to allow it to pass without in- 
quiry, or without testing the practicability 
of accepting it and carrying out its design, 
would be a serious, not to say culpable over- 
sight. It has, accordingly, been made a 
subject of inquiry and consultation, espe- 
cially during the last three months, and 


great pains taken to ascertain the sense of 
the denominations with reference to it. A 
meeting has recently been held of the gentle- 
men named in the Article of Conveyance as 
a Board of Corporators, and by them the 
proffer of Judge Douglas bas been formally 
accepted. In this acceptance, they engage 
to found in Chicago a first class University, 
locating it on the lands donated, with build- 
ing to the value of $100,000, to be erected 
within five years. Beyond these, there are 
no conditions, and even these Judge Douglas 
has pledged himself to change, if the Board 
so desire. The name of the University, its 
Faculty organization, its administration and 
course of study are left without interference 
on the part of the donor. The work has 
thus been undertaken, and we doubt not, 
with the determination to test its practica- 
bility in the fullest manner.” 

Over fifty thousand dollars, weunderstand, 
have already been subscribed, principally in 
Chicago. 
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Gritor’s Book Shelf. 
[From C. WorrHam. | 

Tor Marsie Worxker’s Manvat, translated 

from the French by M. L. Booth. Sheldon, 

Blakeman & Co. N.Y. 

A book of practical information, designed 
not only for those who actually work in 
marble, but for builders, and persons who 
have occasion to use marble furniture.— 
There is a map of artisan’s tools, a vocabu- 
lary of technical phrases, a sketch of Ameri- 
can marbles, aud a number of useful recipes. 
Apropos of this subject, it may not be un- 
worthy of mention, that a piece of polished 
marble, sent by the State of Alabama to the 
Washington Monument, was rejected on the 
ground that the stone ought to be of Ameri- 
can and not Italian origin: and it was not 
until assured by the Governor of Alabama, 
that it was dug out of the mountains of 
Alabama, that the Monument Committee 
could believe that it had not been brought 
across the waters. 


[From Pricz & Carpozo. } 

Tue Mysrzery, on Evin anp Gop, by John 
Young, L. L. D. of Edinburg. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia. 

A theme dark, humbling to the pride of 
human intellect, perplexing to the self-suffi- 
cient, plain to none, and profitable only to 
the simple earnest soul that seeks to ‘justify 
the ways of God to men.”—As Dr. Beecher 
justly said, it is the theme which has awak- 
ened ‘‘the conflict of ages;” a strife which 
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his own book has done little, we think, to 
appease.—Leibnitz and Lord King, Bledsoe 
and McCosh, Jonathan Edwards and John 
Young—all who have tried it confess its ob- 
scurity. It is not likely any one will clear 
it up. 

The present work is a vigorous, but we 
must think, an unsuccessful attempt to elu- 
cidate this embarrassing topic. The essence 
of the author’s theory is that sin could not 
have been prevented, and therefore the Crea- 
tor is not to blame. ; 

Moral evil is the voluntary abuse of moral 
power. Man can resist conscience and rea- 
son,—can resist God, and has in fact resisted 
him. The Creator is infinitely opposed. to 
moral evil. When the first wrong act was 
committed, ‘‘a created being introduced in- 
to the universe a thing which the Creator 
abhorred. The constitution of the being was 
such that it was possible for him to do this, 
and he did it; and moral evil, that is, the 
voluntary abuse of moral power, for the first 
time became a monstrous fact in the uni- 
verse. The Almighty could, in an instant, 
have crushed the power which he had con- 
ferred,—could in an instant have destroyed 
the guilty being; but, moral power contin- 
uing, (that is, intelligent, moral, voluntary 
beings existing, ) he could not, from the very 
necessity of its nature, have prevented its 
abuse.”—Such are the main positions of the 
author on that subject. 

Physical evil he shows, is the necessary 
effect, but also the divine corrective of moral 
evil. Suffering is God’s instrument to de- 
stroy sin. 

In the conclusion of the work an interest- 
ing section occurs on ‘‘ The Course of Evil 
on our Earth and the successive Influences 
directed against it.” 

The First Epoch displayed during fifteen 
hundred years the Divine Benignity, im the 
longevity of the early races, and the forbear- 
ance of the Almighty from punishment. 

The Second Epoch was one of Judgment, 
the Deluge appealed to the fears of mankind, 
and cried with terrific voice:—‘‘ Flee from 
wrath to come.”’ Onward through the whole 
epoch, this voice was re-echocd in lower but 
hardly less emphatic tones by each death 
that closed a now shortened Life.—‘‘ Flee 
from wrath tocome.”’— For more thanathou- 
sand years this salutary fear was the chief 
power brought to bear on the heart of the 
world, 

The Third Epoch exhibited an Hxceptional, 
Elective System. Thus far all had been unt- 
versal in God’s dealings. The Jewish dis- 


pensation, originating not in partiality or | 
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favoritism, but in love for the world, was an 
expedient for preserving the truth for the 
world, It took nothing from the world at 
large, but concentrated the scattered rays 
into a focus. This wrought out its mission 
during thirteen hundred years. 

The Fourth Epoch is characterized as that 
of the ‘‘ Mystery of all Time,’”’ employing a 
complex instrumentality—an Incarnation of 
Divinity, a new expression and medium of 
infinite merey, a perfect humanity held up 
by God before the world, a new revelation 
of spiritual truth, a new fountain and chan- 
nel of the Divine Spirit! 

Sach is a sketch of some principal things 
in the work. The author, who has acquired 


deserved fame by his recent work: ‘The 


Christ of History,’’ will find readers and ad- 
mirers. Whether he can be safely trusted 
to form our theology is another question. 


[From C. WortHam. } 
Prasopy’s Unitep States, Bem’s Method. 

Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 

A new school history. The peculiarities 
of Bem’s method are—to map down the cen- 
turies by squares, on a chart, and then lo- 
cate the events in the year of their occur- 
rence, distinguishing those which relate to 
each of the principal nations by a color ap- 
propriated to that nation. The history it- 
self, prepared by Miss Peabody, seems a con- 
venient compend ; and for those who admire 
the method, it must be invaluable. For our- 
selves, we cannot approve the method as 
one for general adoption. In practice it must 
be cumbrous. It would be the very thing, 
if history were the only thing to be taught 
to a child; and if dates made up history. 


[From Price & Carpozo.] 
History or tHe American Braue Socrery, 
REVISED AND BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. By W. P. Strickland, D. D. With 
an introduction by Rev. N.. L. Rice, D. D. 
of Cincinnati. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 
This work contains a sketch of the causes 
which led to the formation of the American 
Bible Society, and a history of its organiza- 
tion, and operations down to the present 
time. Any one who wishes to know all about 
one of the most important Societies ever or- 
ganized in this country, can have his wish 
gratified by reading this book. It gives, we 
think, rather a one-sided view of the action 
of the Baptists since they have withdrawn 
from that Society. But there is an apparent 


j intention to be eandid: and we cheerfully 
| bear testimony to the many excellent quali- 


ties of the work. 
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[From Price & Carpozo.] 
Tue Lirs or Capt. Hepiey Vicaxs. 
ter and Brothers, New York. 
One of the many choice specimens of mo- 
dern religious biography. It is the sketch 
of a young soldier’s life, who died in the 
Crimea. It is affectionately inscribed to 
‘her whom God graciously chose to sow in 
his young heart its first imperishable seed.” 
The book will give encouragement to those 
who may have prayed and striven, seemingly 
in vain, for wayward children: and will in- 
struct and rebuke such as imagine the cares 
_and exitements of the most active life to con- 
flict with the possibility of earnest devotion. 


RR. Car- 


SERMONS oF SpurGEON, ‘‘THE Moprern Wuit- 
FIELD.” Shelden, Blakeman & Co., N. Y. 
This is the title of a handsome volume, 

containing fifteen sermons by Rev. C. H. 

Spurgeon, together with an introduction and 

sketch of his life, by E. L. Magoon, D. D. 

The book will correct a very general im- 

pression, in this country, that Mr. Spurgeon 

is principally indebted to his manner of de- 
livery for his gieat popularity. <A friend of 
ours, who had been inclined to this impres- 
sion, borrowed our copy a few days since; 
but before he had read it half through he 
returned it, saying that he could not read 
ours any longer; he liked it so well he must 
have one of his own. No one can read these 
sermons without feeling that they are the 
productions of a master mind. They are not 


’ the glittering tinsel which only wins the 


admiration of the crowd; but the solid gold 
which even the wisest may not despise. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s chief peculiarity probably, 
is in the force, aptness, and familiarity of 
his illustrations. Many have spoken more 
-learnedly and with equal eloquence, but few 
have the power, as he has, to bring even 
‘the most difficult subjects down to the com- 
prehension of the dullest intellect. Others 
have used more beautiful and elegant illu- 
strations, but no one so far as we know, 
such as were more calculated to awaken the 

attention and impress the minds of the great 
mass of people. Opening the book at random, 
our eyes light on the following passage in 
his sermon on the Holy Ghost as the Com- 
forter—and it will serve to illustraie our re- 
marks :— 

‘¢ And first, we will remark that God the 
Holy Ghost is a very loving Comforter. I 
am in distress, and I want consolation. Some 
passer by hears of my sorrow, and he steps 
within, sits down, and essays to cheer me; 
he speaks soothing words, but he loves me 
not; he is a stranger; he knows me not at 


all; he has only come in to try his skill. 
And what is the consequence? His words 
run o’er me like oil upon a slab of marble: 
they are like the pattering rain upon the 
rock ; they do not break my grief; it stands 
unmoved as adamant, because he has no love 
for me. But let some one who loves me dear 
as his own life, come and plead with me, 
then truly his words are music; they taste 
like honey: he knows the password of the 
doors of my heart, and my ear is attentive 
to every word: I catch the intonation of 
each syllable as it falls, for it is like the har- 
mony of the harps of beaven. Oh! there is 
a voice in love, it speaks a language which 
is its own: it has an idiom and a brogue 
which none can mimic; wisdom cannot imi- 
tate it; oratory cannot attain unto it; it is 
love alone which can reach the mourning 
heart; love is the only handkerchief which 
can wipe the mourner’s tears away. And is 
not the Holy Ghost a loving comforter? 
Dost thou know, O saint, how much the 
Holy Spirit loves thee? Canst thou mea- 
sure the love of the Spirit? Dost thou know 
how great is the affection of his soul towards 
thee? Go measure heaven with the span; 
go weigh the mountains in the scales; go 
take the ocean’s water, and tell each drop; 
go count the sand upon the sea’s wide shore; 
and when thou hast accomplished this, thou 
canst tell how much he loveth thee. He has 
loved thee long, he has loved thee well, he 
loved thee ever, and he still shall love thee ; 
surely he is the person to comfort thee, be- 
cause he loves. Admit him, then, to your 
heart, O Christian, that he may comfort you 
in your distress.” , 

In this book we have fifteen sermons; 
when it would have been so easy to have 


given more, it is to be regretted that we 
have only fifteen. 


[From Price & Carpozo.] 


Tue KinGboM WHICH SHALL NOT BE DESTROY- 
ED. An exposition of prophecy, more espe- 
cially of Daniel, chap. Vil. By Rev. J. 
Oswald, A. M. Philadelphia, Lippincott 
& Co. 1856. 

The author of this work maintains that 
“the kingdom which shall not be destroyed 
will be established on the earth, renewed | 
purified, and concentrated,” at the second 
advent of Christ; that Christ will be its king, 
and the faithful of every generation, people, 
age, sex and condition will be its subjects. 
Christ will come a second time when the 
gospel shall have been preached to all na- 
tions for a witness; and then will be ushered 
in the millenium. In the meantime, the 
condition of the world, will not improve, as 
is generally supposed, but. continually be- 
come worse and worse. The book is very 
neatly printed, and may be interesting to 
such as are fond of speculation. 


&purches Tonstituted. 
Where. When. Memb. 


Denton co., Tex. 


Names. 
lear Creek, 
Sullivan, Tioga co., Pa., July 8. 
Wright Township, Green co , Ind., May 10. 
Hudson, McLean ce., Ill., May 29. 


Church Gvifices Bedicated. 


Where. When. Cost. 
Bennettville, Chenango co., N. Y., July 9. 
Cheat River, Preston co., Va.) July. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Aug. 10. 


Turtleville, Wis., July 10, $1,600 
@rvinations. 

Names. Where. | When. 

Davis, Henry E., County Line, Va., May 12. 


Fletcher, Cjiften, N. Tewkesbury, Ct., June 4. 


Holmes, W. T., 
Perry, B. F. D., 
Norrelius, And., 
Ryan, G. W., ~ 
Riley, And. J., 
Sherwin, Alden, 
Storto, T. H., 
Stevens, Henry S., 


Mill Creek, Ga., July 18. 
Charleston, N.C., July 6th. 
Burlingten, fa., June 28. 
Shutesbury, Ct., July 8. 
Ten Mile Ch., Ohio, July 5. 
Natick, R. I., July 2. 
Georgetown, Ky., June 22. 
South Wilbraham, July 1. 
Simpson, Henry L., Schenectady, N. Y., July15. 
Talbot, S., f July 1. 
Mills, R.E.,  Pulaskico., Ga., June 5, 
Warwick, J. W., Garrettsville, Ohio, June 25, 
White, James, Lubec, Me. July 25. 
Webber, W. H., East Brooklyn, N. Y., June 25. 


Pierce, Chas. N., Bowie co., Tex., 


Dayton, O., 


June 9. 
June. 
County Line, Va., July 27. 


Denton, Jno. B., 
Haley, L. J., 


Antioch, Tenn., 


Ashcraft, J.W., Marion, Ala., July 27. 
Wilcox, D.W., Green Bay, Wis., July 2. 
Hunt, George, Maysville, Ky., July 23. 


Dodson, Enoch, Tuscaloosa co., Ala., July 19. 
Wright, Wm. D., La Porte, O., Aug. 6. 


Ghe Monthly Record. 


Weaths of Waptist Mltnisterg. 


Names. Residences. Time. Age. 


Hines, James L., Mad. co., Miss., Mar. 19. 


PMinisters Hec’v Crom other Mensmli's. 


Names. Residence. Denom. 


Gotselow, D., Marybore’, Can West, Prim Meth. ‘ 


Clerical Removals and Settlements. 
Names. W hence. Where. 
Baptist, E. G., Ala., Mount Pleasant, Va. 
Barrell, Noah, Cleaveland, Ohio, Racine, Wis. 
Butter, G. W., Sutton, N. H., Hartford, N. Y. 
Corwin, Iva, North Fairfield, O., South Bend,In. 
Cornwell, Wm. E., Bridgetown, Prince’n, N. J. 
Delaney, Jas., Horicon, Wis. 
Dickinson, E. W., Pittsburg, Pa., Dayton, Ohio. 

Fish; 0. Pi; Haddam, Ct. 

Guild, J. Ellis, Home Miss., Iowa. 
Hale, Ed. E., 
Kitchell, J., 


Boston, Mass. 
Brad. co., Pa. 


McIntyre, J. J., | Pembroke, Berlin, Wis. 
Milliken, L.H., Aberdeen, Jackson, Mi. 
Parmly, L., Elgin, Ill., Lower Merion, Pa. 
Phillips, J. M., East Haddam, Groton, C. 


Sanders, E. C., 
Saurin, A. A., 

Smith, Harry, 

Smith, J. T., Bristol, Ct. 

Stone, M., Fairmount, Lebanon, Ohio. 
Tucker, C. T., Milbury, Mass., Ripon, Fond du 


Oshcosh, Wis. 
Lyons, Iowa. 
Valparaiso, Iowa. 


[Sac co., Wis.: 


Watkinson, M. R., Schuylkill Falls, Ports’h,Va. 
Essex, N. Y. 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Wiggin, Jas. E., 
Wilcox, D. W., 


Worth, E.,Fisherville, N. H., Kennebunk, Me. _ 


Yerkes, D. J., 1st Bap., Pittsburg. 
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Compatibility of Business any De- 
botion, 


AS EXEMPLIFIED IN THE LIFE OF THE LATE 
James C. Crane, DEAcoN oF THE First 
Baptist CuurcH, RicHmMonp, Va. 

BY REV. J. B. JETER. 
No. i. 

\ \ TE must now contemplate Mr. Crane 

in another aspect. What the cru- 


ible is to gold, affliction is to piety. His 


faith was subjected to a fiery ordeal ; and | 


its trial being much more precious than 
of gold that perisheth, though it be tried 
with fire, was “found unto praise, and 
honor, and glory.” It has already been 
stated that Mr. Crane was blessed with 
an interesting family. He had five sons ; 
and more lovely, obedient, sprightly and 
promising children have rarely been seen. 
They were ail that a fond parent could 
desire. A more contented, harmonious 
and happy family was not to be found. 
Possessed of a worldly competence, pros- 
perous in business, and enjoying the di- 
vine favor, there seemed to be nothing 
more for Mr. Crane to wish. What Sa- 
tan said to the Lord, in reference to Job, 
seemed equally applicable to Deacon 
Grane. “ Hast thou not made an hedge 
about him, and about his house, and 
about all that he hath on every side? 
Thou hast blessed the work of his hands, 
and his substance is increased in the 
land.” God has made to his people “ex- 
ceeding great and precious promises ;” 
but he has not promised them exemption 
from trials. No strength of faith, nor 
fervor of devotion, can preserve them 
from afflictions. These are among the 
means which God wisely and graciously 
employs for the refinement of the saints: 


“for whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 
eth, and scourgeth every son whom he 


| receiveth.” 


The day of trial at length overtook 
Mr. Crane and his family. The sun of 
prosperity was followed by the cloud of 
adversity. His third son, Thomas Rust, 
was seized by that fell destroyer, con- 
sumption. The course of this disease is 
well known. Slowly, stealthily, deceit- 
fully, it pursues its fated victim to the 
tomb. Soon Thomas slept alone in Hol-. 
lywood Cemetery; but he did not fall 
asleep until he had furnished cheering 
evidence that the care bestowed on his 
religious education had not been vain. 
He died in peace and hope. 

Afflictions, it is said, do not come 
alone. Ina short time, Robert Semple, 
the fourth son, was attacked by the same 
fearful malady. With the hope of ar- 
resting its ravages, he undertook a voy- 
age to South America; and on the re- 
turn, far from home and friends, his body 
was committed to the deep, to be pre- 
served until the sea shall give up her 
dead. Among his papers were found 
pleasing proofs of his penitence, faith, 
resignation and hope. Still the destroyer 
was insatiate. Before the death of Ro- 
bert, James Taylor, the second son, in 
fresh manhood, had proof, in the hectic 
cough and flush, that he] was marked 
as the next victim. He spent some time 
in the South, to check, or at least, to 
mitigate, if possible, the threatening 
symptoms. Returning home, he died in 
Baltimore; and his body was brought to 
Richmond to repose by the side of his 
brother. James Taylor Crane was a 
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noble young man—a ripe Christian—and 
his early death extorted a tear from 
many an eye. 
The cup of Deacon Crane’s sorrow was 
not yet full, Even before the death of 
James, David Rosser, the eldest son, was 
in @ precarious and alarming state of 
health. Sometimes hope, and sometimes 
fear, predominated concerning him. But 
the archer had taken an unerring aim. 
The unmistakable marks of consump- 
tion appeared; and the patient, after the 
usual course of emaciation, weakness and 
suffering, found a resting place, beside 
his brothers, in Hollywood Cemetery. 
This event was a terrible stroke to the 
father, already broken and crushed under 
affliction. David was settled in busi- 
ness, married, had one child, and was a 
son of whom any father might be proud 
—intelligent, pious and energetic—well 
fitted to fill the place, and honor the 
name of his excellent ancestor. ‘These 
repeated chastisements had fallen on Dea- 
con Crane in the short space of five 
years. What now added greatly to the 
weight of these troubles was the failure 
of his own health. Before the death of 
‘James, there were indications that the 
insidious disease which had attacked the 
children, was beginning its ravages on 
the father. A deep, and ineradicable 
cough, supposed for a time, to be bron- 
chial, rather than pulmonic, was slowly 
but obviously doing the work of destruc- 
tion. Mr. Crane continued his business 
as long as his feeble and declining health 
would permit; but, at length, he took 
himself to his chamber, to meditate, to 
pray, to suffer and to die. In his last 
days, his sufferings were severe. His 
cough was harrassing, and his pains were 
sometimes acute. The danger of suffoca- 
tion compelled him to sit, day and night, 
in an erect position, by which, in his 
weak state, he was greatly worried. It 
was pleasant and instructive to visit his 
sick room. The piety which had shone 
brightly in the noontide of his life-con- 
tinued to shine with undimmed lustre to 
its close. No murmur,— no intimation 
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that his afflictions were heavier than his 
sins—escaped his lips. He behaved and 
quieted himself like a weaned child. 
All the Christian graces seemed to flour- 
ish in his heart; but that which was 
most strikingly displayed in his conver- 
sation was humility. Never did I know 
a Christian whose self-abasement seemed 
to be so profound. He retrospected his 
life, which to others appeared so pure 
and useful, with unfeigned self-renun- 
ciation. He frequently said that his own 
righteousness was no better than filthy 
rags. His best deeds, he declared, were 
so mixed with sin, that he was ashamed 
of them. Never did a poor sinner cling 
more simply and firmly to the cross than 
did he. His departure was calm and 
hopeful. His lamp was trimmed, his 
light was burning, and he was ready to 
go with the bridegroom into the mar- 
riage. He had no raptures and no fears. 
He was equally willing to live or to die; 
but living or dying, the cause of Christ 
was nearest his heart. In his last will, 
he provided, in certain contingencies, that 
his property shall be appropriated to 
benevolent purposes. And now, his toils 
and sufferings ended, he fell asleep in 
Christ, and his body was laid beside the 
remains of his sons. 

Far be it from me to represent brother 
Crane as perfect. My object has not been 
to give a full delineation of his character ; 
but to show how happily were blended 
in him activity in the pursuits of this life 
with fervent piety. In the execution of 
this design, I have been necessarily Jed 
to describe his excellencies rather than 
his faults—to give a partial rather than 
a full portraiture of his character. He 
was a man, had the nature of a man, 
and was, in general, deeply sensible of 
his weakness, imperfections and faults. 
He would have been one of the last men 
to claim perfection. Let all his errors 
be entombed ; I have recorded his unaf- 
fected, earnest piety, and his diligent, 
energetic attention to business, secular 
and religious, for the instruction and en- 
couragement of others. 


COMPATIBILITY OF BUSINESS AND DEVOTION. 


The life of Mr, Crane furnishes deci- 
sive proof of the fallacy of the excuse for 
the neglect of religion noticed in the begin-~ 


wing of this sketch—to wit: That dili- 


gence in business is inconsistent with 


earnest piety—that a man of labor can- | 


not be a man of prayer. Mr. Crane was 


a man differing in no essential respect | 


from other men. He “ was subject to 
like passions as we are.” He was placed 
under the laws which govern human na- 
ture—was liable to excesses and disease 
—was fatigued by labor—loved rest— 
was no stranger to languor and stapor— 
was agitated by passions—was assailed 
by temptations—and needed to maintain 
a constant struggle against his spiritual 
adversaries. ‘The business which he fol- 
lowed had its cares, perplexities and se- 
ductions; and was peculiarly suited to 
engross his thoughts, affections and ener- 
gies. It will be readily conceded that if 
aman, in the rivalry, excitementand har- 
rassments of a city mercantile life, can 
maintain a consistent, earnest piety, he 
can do it in any occupation, and under 
any of the diversified circumstances of 
our earthly probation. Mr. Crane pos- 
sessed no unusual advantages for culti- 
vating the spirit of devotion. He had 
only the meaus of instruction, encourage- 
ment, and comfort common to his fellow 
Christians. He had access to the word 
of grace, the throne of grace, and the 
Spirit of grace; but the privilege was 
not peculiar to him. The ministry on 
which he attended was not remarkable 
for its light, pathos, or efficiency. The 
churches to which he belonged (for he 
was connected with several,) were not 
pre-eminent for intelligence, spirituality, 
or good works. It was in the use of the 
ordinary means of religious improvement 
that he made his attainments, and per- 
formed his beneficent labors, By study- 
ing the Scriptures, attending on the min- 
istration of God’s word, and on the ordi- 
nances of his house, watching, praying 
and self-discipline, he kindled the fire of 
devotion, and strengthened the principle 
of obedience. To his settled, earnest, 
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and controlling purpose to do his duty, 
and his duty aiways, next to the grace 
of God, may be ascribed the consistency 
of his life; and his habitual desire to be 
useful made the performance of his duty 
pleasant and graceful, What Mr. Crane 
did, other Christians may de. They are 
redeemed by the same blood, believe in 
the same gospel, are sanctified by the 
same Spirit, are animated by the same 
hope, derive their supplies from the same 
grace, are under the same weighty obli- 
gation to honor Christ, and why should 
they not be alike fervent in spirit and 
diligent in business? Among all the 
men of toil connected with our churches 
— merchants, mechanics, day-laborers, 
farmers, and professional men—there is 
not one who may not, by due watchful- 
ness, and the proper use of the means of 
grace, maintain, amid the incessant fa- 
tigues and cares of his avocation, the 
spirit of decided, zealous and effective 
piety, and by so doing increase his own 
spiritual enjoyment, quite as much as 
his usefulness. And suppose the churches 
were constituted of such members—how 
much would their beauty, respectability 
and moral power be increased! Then, 
indeed, would they look “forth as the 
morning, fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun and terrible as an army with ban- 
ners.” Then Christ would not be wound- 
ed in the house of his friends. Then 
vice, abashed, would hide her head, and 
infidelity, confounded, would shut her 
mouth. Then would the saints go forth 
in earnest, to subjugate the world to 
the peaceful dominion of Christ—the 
churches would not lack humble, self- 
denying and faithful pastors, nor fail to 
furnish them a reasonable support—Sun- 
day Schools would not want pious, com- 
petent and punctual teachers, nor these 
teachers be without full and interested 
classes—those who conduct our mission 
enterprises, foreign and domestic, would 
not be embarrassed to find men and mo- 
ney for their prosecution—every Chris- 
tian would be a minister, every minister 
an apostle, and every apostle a martyr 
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in spirit—we would have more than the 
restoration of the primitive piety—we 
should have the dawn of the millennial 
glory, to be followed soon by its noon- 
tide splendor! For this consummation, 
every pious heart devoutly prays; and 
who does not desire to share in the labor 
and sacrifices demanded to secure so 
sublime a result? 

The life of Mr. Crane affords strong 
confirmation of the truth of Christianity. 
More than thirty years ago a young min- 
ister read Volney’s Ruins, an ingenuous, 
plausible, but sophistical work. His 
faith being illy fortified by a knowledge 
of the impregnable evidences of Chris- 
tianity, he was confounded by the so- 
phistries of the sceptical author. For 
several days the novice was perplexed, 
agitated and destroyed by doubts as to 
the divinity of the gospel. He found no 
source of confidence, and hope, until, by 
chance, or more properly, providential 
guidance, he opened the memoirs of the 
Rev. Samuel Pearce, by A. Fuller, an 
excellent little work—and read :— 

“In him (PEARCE) we may see the holy 


efficacy, and by consequence, the truth of 


the Christian religion. It was long since 
asked, whois he that overcometh the world, 
but he who believeth that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God? This question contains 
a challenge to men of all religions, who 
were then upon the earth. 

“Tdolatry had a great diversity of spe- 
cies; every nation worshipping its own 
gods, and in modes peculiar to them- 
selves; philosophers also were divided 
into numerous sects, each flattering itself 
that it had found the truth. Even the 
Jews had their divisions; their Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes; but great as 
many of them were in deeds of divers 
kinds, an apostle could look them all in 
the face, and ask: Who ts he that over- 
cometh the world? The same question 
might be safely asked in every succeed- 
ing age. 

“The ancient kinds of religion that still 
prevail—the Pagan, Mohametan, Jewish, 
Papal, or Protestant, may form the ex- 


teriors of men according to their respec- 
tive modes; but where is the men 
amongst them, save the true believer in 
Jesus, that overcometh the world? Men 
may cease from particular evils, and as- 
sume a very different character, may lay 
aside their drunkenness, blasphemies, or 
debaucheries, and take up with a kind 
of monkish austerity, and yet all amount 
to nothing more than an exchange of 
vices. The lusts of the flesh will on 
many occasions give place to those of the 
mind; but to overcome the world is 
another thing. 

“By embracing the doctrines of the 
cross, to feel not merely a dread of the 
consequences of sin, but a holy abhor- 
rence of its.nature: and by conversing 
with invisible realities, to become regard- 
less of the best, and fearless of the worst, 
that this world has to dispense. ‘This is 
the effect of genuine Christianity, and 
this is a standing proof of its divine ori- 
ginal, Let the most inveterate enemy 
of revelation have witnessed the disin- 
terested benevolence of a Paul, a Peter, 
or a John, and whether he would own it 
or not, his conscience must have borne 
testimony that this is the true religion. 

‘“The same may be said of 8. Pearce: 
whether the doctrine he preached found 
a place in the hearts of his hearers or 
not, his spirit and life must have ap- 
proved themselves to their consciences.” 

While the minister was reading this 
paragraph, light dawned on his mind. 
The power of faith to overcome the 
world, subdue the love of sin, and ele- 
vate the affections to heavenly things, 
he knew both from experience and ob- 
servation ; but faith derives its efficacy 
from the gospel; and this efficacy is a 
proof of the divinity of the gospel. The 
argument carried conviction, comfort 
and hope to the heart of the young 
preacher; and the argument which pro- 
fited him may profit others. 

The evidence for the truth of Chris- 
tianity shown from the life of Crane is 
as clear and convincing as that derived 
from the life of Pearce, 


COMPATIBILITY OF BUSINESS AND DEVOTION. 


The minister was, indeed, more affec- 
tionate and seraphic than the deacon, 
but not more sincere, conscientious and 
upright. Grace shone brightly in the 
lives of both. In one important respect, 
however, the proof deduced from the 
life of the deacon is more unexceptiona- 
ble than that drawn from the life of the 
pastor. 


Mr. Pearce was wholly devoted to re- 
ligious services. His respectability, in- 
- fluence and success depended on the 
maintenance of a consistent religious 
character. In proportion as his secular 
interest demanded that he should sustain 
an appearance of piety, there was ground 


for the suspicion that his piety might be | 


simulated. 


His seraphic ardor might be assumed 
to conceal the selfishness of his motives. 
So, at least, the sceptical might plausi- 
bly reason. But no such ground for 
suspicion is found in the life of Crane. 
He was actively engaged in secular 
business. Religion was not to him a 
source of worldly profit. The support 
and respectability of his family did not, 
in any degree, depend on his reputation 
for piety. Had he been less pious, and 
more secularized, he would have secured 
for himself and for them a higher regard 
and a more cordial fellowship from the 
gay, the rich, and the great. Far from 
deriving pecuniary benefit from religion, 
he spent thousands of dollars to extend 
its influence. But for his contributions 
and sacrifices in the cause of Christ, he 
might have obtained rank among the 
merchant princes, and lived in splendor, 
His piety was not perfunctory. 

None can question, without perverse- 
ness, the integrity and disinterestedness 
of the motives which impelled him to 
lead a life of holiness. And when we 
consider how excellent that life was— 
how gentle, kind, self-sacrificing, noble, 
heavenly, and yet how humble, unos- 
tentatious and self-sacrificing, can we 
hesitate to ascribe it to divine influence ? 
Are these the fruits of imposture ? They 
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were undoubtedly the fruits of the gos- 
pel. He believed the gospel. Thence 
he professed to derive his life, strength, 
comfort, and motives to obedience. 

The gospel made him what he was. 
It moulded, polished and brightened his 
character. 


Burning zeal and costly sacrifices may 
be pleaded in behalf of error, as well as 
of truth. Superstition, as well as piety, 
has her martyrs, But zeal and sacrifices 
are compatible with the unsubdued sel- 
fishness, pride, bigotry, avarice and ma- 
lignity of the human heart—yea, may 
flow from these corrupt sources. 


“But to overcome the world is another 
thing.” ‘Love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance,” are the fruits of the 
gospel—fruits which abounded in the 
life of Crane—and the tree which bore 
them must be good, heavenly, divine. 


Che First Haptist Church, Charles- 
fou, 3. @. 


BY REV. B. MANLY. 
No. 4. 
ame the year 1770 and the 


commencement of hostilities with 
the mother country, the church seem to 
have entertained the ideas of erecting a 
new place of worship, and of establish- 
ing a separate interest. Whatever the 
design was, nothing seems to have been 
done beyond the purchase of the lot. I 
am not able to trace the lot out of the 
church’s possession; but I suppose it 
was sold, to assist them in the repairs of 
their edifice, after the close of the Revo- 
lution 


PATRIOTISM OF THE CHURCH. 


When the troubles of the Revolution 
began, Mr. Hart, and the church gene- 
rally, very warmly espoused the cause 
of the country. At this time, Mr. Hart 
had acquired considerable acquaintance 
and great influence in the back-country ; 
so that the “Council of Safety,” desi- 
rous of exerting a salutary influence on 
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the people of the interior, in relation to 
the measures of Congress and the politi- 
eal interests of the country, appointed 
him, in 1775, together with the Rev. 
Mr. 


them, for the purpose of conciliating 
them to the government, engaging them 
in its support, and removing their mis- 
apprehension and prejudice. “It was 
believed that the influence Mr. Hart ex- 
erted on this occasion was the means of 
preventing bloodshed, when the tories 
first embodied.” ; 


REY. JOSEPH COOK. 


Still m prosecution of the same design, 
dear alike to the church and its pastor, 


Mr, Hart went, early in 1776, to the High | 


Hills of Santee, where a numerous meet- 


ing of dissenting ministers and others | 
| Charleston, Mr. Hart’s friends advised 


had been called to consult on measures 
for the common welfare. There, the 
Rey. Joseph Cook, father of the present 
Rev. Joseph B. Cook, was baptized by 
the Rev. Mr. Furman, then pastor of 
the Baptist church at that place. He 
was immediately ordained by Rev. 
Messrs. Hart. and Furman. As Mr. 
Cook’s residence was near Dorcester, he 
took his dismission immediately, and 
joined the Charleston church ; as we find 
that,in 1777, he was a member, and 
represented the church in the Associa- 
tion, in November of that year. He 
had been educated by Lady Huntingdon 
at her college of Trevecca, in Breck- 
nockshire, South Wales, came over to 
this country on a mission, at her sug- 
gestion, and under her patronage; and 
was a while at Mr. Whitefield’s Orphan 
House, in Georgia, under the late Dr. 
Percy. In 1778, he was called to the 
charge of the Kuhaw church, as the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Pelot. His ministry, espe- 
cially after the Revolution, during which 
he had passed through some trying and 
humbling scenes, was peculiarly im- 
pressive. He was both “a son of thun- 
der,” and “a son of consolation ;’—and 
many will remember him with lively 


William Tennent, and the Hon. | 
William H. Drayton, to travel among | 


| southern States, 
jommed by Mr. Botsford, who went with 
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emotions to their latest day. He closed 
his useful life, September 26, 1790, in 
the prime of manhood, being only a lit- 
tle more than forty yearsof age. 


INCORPORATION OF THE CHURCH. 


The Legislature of the State having 
invited the various churches to apply for 
charters with equal rights and privi- 
leges, this church very early applied for, 
and obtained, incorporation ;—the char- 
ter under which it now acts bearing 
date March 19, 1778. For severak 


years after this, however, they continued 


to transact their secular business through 


| the agency of trustees. 


DEPARTURE OF MR. HART. 


South Carolina was now destined to 
become the sanguinary scene of war, 
and on the approach of the British to 


his retreat. Accordingly, in the month 
of February, 1780, he took his depart- 
ure from his affectionate people, and, as 
it proved, his final departure from the 
On his way he was 


him as far as Virginia, where be remain- 
ed during the remainder of the war, 
Mr. Hart continued his course to New 
Jersey ; and, in December following, at 
the solicitation of the Baptist chureh at. 
Hopewell, he took the pastoral care of 
them, and continued in that relation un- 
til his death. 


THE CHURCH SEIZED BY THE BRITISH. 


He had not long left Charleston, when 
it fell into the handsof the enemy; and, 
probably out of revenge against Mr. 
Hart and his society, they seized on both 
the meeting houses, converted the prin- 
cipal one into a store house for salt beef 
and other provisions, and made a forage 
house of the other, which was still in 
possession of the General Baptists. 

-From that time, all public worship 
was suspended in this church, until inde- 
pendence was gained, and peace re- 
stored. 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, CHARESTON, S. C. 


LOSS OF ACCUMULATED PROPERTY. 

But this was not the only way in 
which the church suffered during that 
distressing struggle. From the state- 
ment made after Mr. Iart’s departure, 
viz: April 27, 1780, by Col. Thomas 
Screven, the acting trustee, and certified 
by Major Benjamin Smith, and Mr. 
Thomas Smith, the church possessed in- 
dents, &c., then in Col. Screven’s hands, 
to the amount of £14,700. This sum 
' was in the currency of the country, a 
guinea being of the value of £7,75, and 
had been accumulating through most of 
the years of Mr. Hart’s prosperous min- 
istry. The friends of religion, then, in- 
stead of bequeathing their property to 
heirs, “they knew not who;” or even 
leaving all their substance to their own 
children and family, made the church 
their legatee. Several of the benevolent 
donors are mentioned: Providence 
Hutchinson gave £400, James Fowler 
£500, William Screven, grandson of 
minister Screven, £600, Martha De 
Harriette £500, Benjamin De Harriette 
£500, Elizabeth Gibbs £1000, Messrs. 
Justinus Stoll, Thomas Rivers, and Pat- 
rick Hinds, £600, and William Tilly, 
gon of minister Tilly, of Edisto Island, 
gave, besides all his own and his father’s 
books, the sum of £3076, 14,6. This 
last sum consisted of bonds at interest ; 
the assignment of them was made March 
9, 1772, to James Brisbane, William 
Brisbane, Thomas Screven, Thomas 
Rivers, David Williams, Patrick Hinds, 
and John Rivers, Trustees of the Bap- 
tist congregation. The annual interest 
was paid to Mr. Tilly, for his support 
during life; at his death, the trustees 
were to bury him out of the principal ; 
and then, forever thereafter, the inter- 
est to be applied to the support of the 
Rev. Oliver Hart, and his successors in 
office. The available fund in 1772, was 
sufficient to yield an annual income of 
£1430. But, by various losses sustained 
during the war, and particularly by the 
depreciation of paper currency, it was 
found when war was ended, (as appears 
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by a statement dated February 22, 1784,) 
that all the church, as well as the debts 
due them, reduced to sterling, according 
to the established rate of depreciation, 
amounted but to £444, 6, 8, 4. 


CHURCH AIDING THE STATE, 


The government being greatly embar- 
rassed by the expenses of the war, all 
the money they had in hand, viz: £831, 
16, 6, was put into the public treasury. 
I suppose it was again refunded to them 
in due time; but of this we have no 
account, 


THE RETURN OF PEACE, 


But all their privations and_ losses 
might well be borne, in view of the un- 
speakable blessings, both civil and reli- 
gious, which the Revolution had gained. 
The price it had cost was immense; and 
this church seem to have paid the full 
share; yet all was forgotten in the grate- 
ful sentiments which the dawn of liberty 
inspired. Their place of worship, long 
desecrated by the possession and vile 
use of the enemy, they yet venerated 
more than ever; because it was now 
nearly associated with the triumph of 
civil and religious freedom—with the 
complete establishment of those prin- 
ciples of entire toleration, the glory of 
this country, for which the Baptists had 
been the first to contend, and for which 
the founders of this very church had 
suftered. With gratitude and alacrity, 
therefore, becoming the momentous pe- 
riod, the scattered church assembled, on 
the restoration of peace; fitted up their 
building with a temporary pulpit seat, 
(for everything of the kind had been de- 
molished by the British,) and agreed, 
April 14, 1783, to invite, through their 
trustees, the Rev. Mr. Hart’s return. 
The letter was written by the Rev. 
Richard Furman, who was then in town 
on a visit. In reply, June 26, 17838, 
Mr. Hart declined the invitation; and 
assigns, as his reasons, the providential 
direction he hadre ceived to Hopewell, 
New Jersey—the strength of mutual 
attachments-——the pleasing prospects of 
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the church he then served—his own bet- 
ter health—his opinion that a younger 
and more active man was necessary for 
them—and his comparative want of 


success during the latter part of his res- 
idence in Charleston. He advises that, un- 


til temporals can be arranged for the eom- 
fortable support of a pastor, they should 
content themselves with such occasional 
supplies as could be obtained,, from their 
own and other denominations. Al- 
though this advise did not seem to meet 
the views of the church, they were yet 
unable to procure a pastor for several 
years. | 
REV. R. FURMAN CALLED. 

The number of trustees was increased, 
March 8, 1784; and at the same time 
they resolved to eall Rev. Mr. Richard 
Furman to the pastoral charge. His 
engagements with the church at the 
High Hills at Santee, at this period, 
formed impediments to his removal, 
he could not surmount. The church 
therefore renewed their call to Mr. Hart. 
This second invitation threw him into a 
distressing perplexity, from which he 
scarcely knew how to escape. After 
a little delay, however, he recom- 
mended them to invite Mr. Fur- 
man, and promised that, if they failed 
in that attempt, he would either come 
himself, or send them one better quali- 
fied. The church feeling scarcely at 
liberty to make a second application to 
Mr, Furman, Mr. Hart writes, August 
2, 1785, to urge them to do it, suggests 
some means they should take in order 
to obtain his consent; speaks of him as 
“a prize of inestimable worth,” which 
they should by no means lose; and con- 
cludes by exhorting them all to pray 
earnestly for the object, to engage also 
the prayers of other Christians; and 
adds, “if he comes in answer to prayer, 
he will come with a blessing.” He 
wrote, at the same time, to Mr. Furman 
to urge his acceptance of their call. 
The church, it is believed, followed Mr. 
Hart’s wise and pious counsel; and ul- 
timately obtained their object. 


OCCASIONAL SUPPLIES. 


Meanwhile the church was occasion- 
ally supplied with preaching. Once im 
three months, some of the ministers from 
the country came down to administer 
ordinances ;—and sometimes they would 
spend several weeks intown. Mr. Fur- 
man himself often came, and was great- 
ly blessed in building up the church. 
The names also of Joshua Lewis, James 
Fowler, Joseph Redding, and of various 
others, were rendered dear to the church 
by these labors of love. Mr. Botsford’s 
labors were frequently bestowed here, 
during this period ; and his visits were 
greeted as the harbingers of Christian 
strength and consolation. At one time, 
when he had spent two months im town, 
he writes, March 80, 1785, “ There is a 
pretty work begun. We go from house 
to house; and, bless God, sweet times 
we have: several are under serious im- 
pressions; crowds attend the public 
meetings, and in the private meetings I 
have introduced praying for those poor 
distressed souls who ask.” 


METHODIST CHURCH. 


About this time, also, the Methodist 
brethren obtained their first establish- 
ment in Charleston. The place of wor- 
ship they occupied for some time was the 
old Baptist meeting house, then left va- 
cant, of which they had the gratuitous 
use, and which stood nearly on the spot 
where we are now sitting. Their 
preaching also excited attention, and a 
period of unusual seriousness ensued, 


VALUABLE ADDITIONS. 


The Baptist church received many 
valuable additions: among which was 
Col. Thomas Screven, great grandson of 
the first pastor, and son-in-law to Mr. 
Hart; and who was the active, useful 
friend, Treasurer and Deacon of the 
church for many years. Two young 
ministers also were now brought into 
the church, the Rev. Peter Bainbridge 
and the Rev. Charles O. Screven, late 
pastor of the Baptist church in Sunbury, 
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Georgia. ‘These were baptized nearly 
about the same time, in the latter part 
of 1785 or the beginning of 1786. Mr. 
Bainbridge was twenty-two years of age. 
Mr. Screven was buta lad. The former 
gave encouraging promise of usefulness 
and distinction, and held a respectable 
standing for a few years; but ended not 
so well. He removed in 1781 to Mary- 
land. The latter grew up like Samuel, 
in the house and at the altar of God,— 
- was its faithful and honest minister for 
many years, and lately closed a life of 
usefulness, in a temper ripe for glory. 


EDIFICHK ENLARGED. 


During this period, the trustees en- 
gaged with zeal and energy in the re- 
pairs and enlargement of the meeting 
house. Since the peace, they had borne 
a principal part of the expenses of the 
church themselves; but now a general 
effort became necessary. The prospects 
of the congregation were such as to ren- 
der more room desirable. To effect this, 
the front part of the building was ex- 
tended several feet towards the street ; 
three galleries were erected, and vestry 
rooms prepared ; a baptistery was built, 
(for, before that, the ordinance was ad- 
ministered in a font situated in our 
present church yard,) a new pulpit was 
erected, and the situation of it changed, 
from what had been the end of the 
house, to what became the end after the 
alterations. Subscription papers were 
drawn, and circulated, in 1785 and 6, 
among the community at large, who felt 
- a great sympathy for them on account 
of their known distresses during the 
Revolution. The sums obtained by 
these means, amounted to $2341 48. 
To this the congregation added all their 
own funds ;—but were still left in debt. 
And the debt was not finally discharged, 
until the pew system went into opera- 
tion. ‘They then by common agreement 
laid an assessment on the pews equal to 
half therent,and no one was considered 
the holder of a pew until the assessment 


was paid. The sum thus obtained, to- 
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gether with the avails of subscriptions 
promoted chiefly by Mr. John Hart, son 
of the minister and a member of the 
church, in- 1788 and 90, freed the con- 
gregation from debt. 

The church meanwhile had taken 
measures, according to Mr. Hart’s ad- 
vise, to obtain a pastor; and sent a re- 
newed and urgent call to Mr, Furman. 
With a deliberation and conscientious- 
ness Which ever characterized all his 
movements, he took the subject into se- 
rious consideration, Theclaimsof duty 
seemed strong in favor of his acceptance. 
To obtain a proper supply for the 
church of which he was then pastor, at 
the High Hills of Santee, was a princi- 
pal difficulty: and as Mr. Bainbridge 
was now a licentiate of promise in the 
Charleston church, Mr. Furman wrote 
to town as follows: “I remain in great 
perplexity about removing to Charles- 
ton, and for that reason should be glad 
if Mr. Bainbridge could come to the 
Hills as soon as possible ; as I think it 
might be a means of opening the way of 
duty, both to him and myself. Finally, 
however, the difficulty was surmounted 
by the clear convictions of duty in his 
own mind, and he accepted the call. 
His pastoral relation was reckoned to 
commence, in effect, from the 18th of 
October, 1787; although he did not 
remove his particular membership, nor 
his residence, to town, until after the 
meeting of the Association in November 
of that year. 


Irfant Communion against diam 
ahaptism, 


NE of the strongest arguments 
Q against Infant Baptism is to be 
drawn from the co-existent practice of 
Infant Communion. 

I. We have decisive proof of Infant 
Communion as early in church history as 
we have of the baptism of newly-born in- 
Sants. ; 

Chevalier Bunsen, in his “ Hippoly- 
tus and his Times,” has clearly shown 
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that we have no decisive proof of the | capable of declaring the crime, which 


baptism of newly born infants, until 
the time of Cyprian, A. D. 251; that 
the custom commenced with the baptism 
of children, which was by degrees 
extended back to an earlier and earlier 
age, until in Africa it was decided by 
the council of Carthage not to be wrong 
to administer it at any time after birth. 
Such a practice, however, did not be- 
come general in the church for some 
centuries later. The remarks of Tur- 
tullian and Oregin are, by him, clearly 
shown not to conflict with, but to sub- 
stantiate this view of the case. 

Now, in the writings of this very 
same Cyprian, who introduces to us the 
practice of the baptism of newly born 
infants, we find also the first mention 
of infant communion. It is impossible 
to prove the one fully and fairly from 
Cyprian, or from Augustine, without 
also proving the other. For instance, 
Cyprian, in describing the conduct of 
those who in time of persecution relapsed 
into idolatry, and “ partook of heathen 
sacrifices, and pledged each other in the 
poisonouscup,” adds: “And that nothing 
might be wanting to fill up the measure 
of their iniquity, their infants (infantes) 
also, being carried or drawn by the 
hands of their parents, (parentum man- 
ibus vel imposite vel attractt,) lost that 
which they had obtained presently after 
they were born. Will not they at the 
day of judgment, say: We did nothing 
of this, neither did we, forsaking the 
meat and cup of our Lord, run sponta- 
neously to the participation of those 
profane refinements.” 


From this passage, taken in connexion 
with others, it is clear that no sooner 
were infants baptized than they were 
considered as having a right to the 
bread and wine of the Eucharist. 


There is another passage in Cyprian, 
a few pages further on, in which he 
gives an account of what happened in 
his own presence ‘in the case of an in- 
fant who was, by reason of her age, in- 


another acted on her.” The parents, 
flying from persecution, had left the in- 
fant with a nurse, who took it to the 
Magistrates. They, because it was too 
little to eat the flesh before the idol, gave 
it some bread mixed with wine. After- 
wards the mother, ignorant of what 
had been done, brought it to the com- 
munion table with her. The child 
could not be quiet, but cried and fe!l 
into convulsions. At last, “the deacon 
went up to give the cup to those pres- 
ent; and the others received it, and her 
turn came. ‘The little girl, by a divine 
instinct, turned away her face, and shut 
her mouth, and refused the cup. But 
yet the deacon persisted, and put into 
her mouth, though she refused it, some 
of the sacrament of the cup; then fol- 
lowed retching and vomiting, the eucha- 
rist could not stay in her polluted mouth 
and body.” 

Such is the story. From all this it 
would seem that, just as soon as they 
were able to have some of the elements 
forced into their mouths, without any 
consent of their own, and before they 
were capable of speaking, the elements 
were administered to them. Wall 
thinks, in this case, the child must have 
been four or five years old. But even 
this is not the opinion of Bingham, who 
declares—“ It is evident that the com- 
munion was given to infants and that 
immediately from the time of their bap- 
tism.” (Antiquities, Book xii, chap. 1, 
Sec. 3.) 

Riddle, an ardent Episcopalian, in his 
Ecclesiastical Chronology, gives this de- 
scription of ‘“ Baptism in the second 
century and beginning of the third.” It 
“was now more generally administer- 
ed to infants .... ceremonies were now 
added to the rite. . . sponsors, anointing 
with oil, use of milk and honey.... 
The Lord’s Supper was, occasionally, 
perhaps, administered to infants .. the 
bread leavened, the wine mixed with 
water.” We have already seen that the 
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dates of our first accounts of the bap- 
tism of new born infants, and also of 
Infant Communion, commence nearly 
fifty years later than Riddle piaces them. 
As, however, he speaks of Infant Com- 
munion with a “ perhaps,’ and as only 
an occasional thing, it may be well to 
cite the further language of Bingham, 
in which he says—‘ it is beyond dispute, 
that as she (the church) baptized infants, 
and gave them the unction of Chrism, 
with imposition of hands for confirma- 
tion, so she immediately admitted them 
toa participation of the eucharist, as 
soon as they were baptized, and ever af- 
ter without exception.” (Book xv, chap. 
4,sec. 7.) In fact, as he says, just be- 
fore, “all persons were obliged to re- 
ceive the communion constantly, who 
were within the pale of the church, in 
the largest acceptation of the word,” 
&c., that is, all who were baptized; and 
Infant Communion is thus clearly as an- 
cient as Infant Baptism. 


Il. Vhetwo customs were continued to- 
gether for many centuries; and only 
separated by a further corruption of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the dark ages. 
In order to foster Infant Baptism, by 
putting the honors and encouragement 
of the church on those who made this 
early profession of Christianity, they 
were allowed to partake before the body 
of the laity, with the virgins, widows, 
deaconesses, and other persons supposed 
to be of distinguished piety and honor 
in the church. (Apostolic Constitutions 
8, 18.) And the author, under the 
name of Dyanisius, says, “ that children 
were admitted, not only to baptism, but 
the Eucharists, although they did not un- 
derstand the reasons of either mystery.” 
(Bingham, book xy. 4, 7.) 


Augustine, A. D. 400, not only ap- 
peals with great satisfaction to this cus- 
tom, but declares the communion, as ne~ 
cessary to salvation as he held baptism 
to be; arguing that he who said, “ Ex- 
cept a man be born of water,” &c., said 
also, ‘‘ Except ye eat the flesh and drink 


the blood of theSon of Man, ye have no 
life in you.” What is still more impor- 
tant, he declares this not only as hisown 
opinion, but groundsit on * that ancient 
and apostolical tradition, which the 
churches do naturally hold that, without 
baptism and parlaking of the Lord's ta- 
ble, none can come either tothe kingdom 
of God, or to salvation and eternal life.” 
(Wall vol. 2, p. 486.) 


From the year 400 to A. D. 1000 the 
custom remained unquestioned. For 
instance, an epistle of Jesse, Bishop of 
Amicus, of the eighth century, says 
that, after the child has been immersed 
thrice, the rule is to confirm bim with 
the chrism, “and then to confirm or com- 
municate him with the body and blood of 
Christ.” (Bingham, xii. chap. 1, sec. 2, 
note.) 

In the year 1,100, they gave the in- 
fant only the wine, (mixed with water,) 
and that only by the priests’ finger be- 
ing dipped in the chalice, and put into 
the child’s mouth. 


At the council of Trent, although the 
Roman Catholics passed a canon, anatha- 
metizing any one who should say that 
the eucharist was necessary for little 
children, (canon 4, session 21st,) yet 
they did not attempt to deny that it was 
the “ancient usage,” but only urged 
that it had been discontinued by “ the 
authority of thechurch,” giving other 
reasons that would apply with equal 
force to Infant Baptism. (See Cate- 
chism council, Trent, question 59.) 


The Ethiopic and Abyssinian churches 
continue the practice of Infant Commu- 
nion, and so does the Greek church to 
this day, (especially when there is dan- 
ger of death,) on the ground of John vi. 
58. Hence, nothing can be more clear 
than that the custom of Protestant Pa- 
do-Baptists, in giving what they consid- 
er baptism to infants, and yet denying 
them the eucharist, is an imvovation in- 
troduced in the dark ages, simply on the 
authority of the Romish church, in its 
most corrupt period, crossing all anti- 
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quity and inconsistent with every true | an equal right, both by scripture and 


theory of church membership. 


III. It will also be observed, that 
both Infant Baptism and Infant Commu- 
mion were introduced practically, by the 
same sort of erronous reasoning on 
scripture. Cyprian argued in favor of 
Infant Baptism, that “if any one be not 
baptized and born again, he cannot come 
to the kingdom of God,” and quoted John 
iii: 5,6, and also John vi: 58. (See 
Wall, part 1I, chap. 9, sec. 15.) This 
was the great practical argument, by 
which parents were made afraid of their 
children’s dying without baptism. And 
John vi: 58, was, as we have seen, the 
chief passage, alike with priests and pa- 
rents, on which Infant Communion came 
into practice. This was the ground 
taken by Augustine, and those after him 
for ages, that both were necessary. In- 
deed, the Greek church to this day, fa- 
vors equally Infant Communion and In- 
fant Baptism. The one, practically, is 
built upon the same species of false in- 
terpretation of scripture, as the other. 


IV. Hence, whether on the ground of 
scripture or church history, both customs 
ought, in all consisteney, to stand and to 
fall together. If Infant Baptism is 
right, let it be fairly carried out; let it 
be administered by immersion, and fol- 
lowed by the eucharist; then all could 
fairly judge if it ought to be continued. 
We will not indeed press the theory to 
the extreme, that was done in those ages, 
when they would, “only in cases of ex- 
treme necessity,” let the infants be 
nursed by the mother, after having re- 
ceived immersion before partaking of 
the eucharist. 


Nor will we insist, as was done by the 
second Council of Mascom, that if there 
were any remains of the eucharist, the 
little children of the church should be 
brought to the church fasting, the bread 
being sprinkled with wine and consumed 
by:-them. But we simply plead that in 
all consistency, if infants, who cannot be- 
lieve, have a right to baptism, they have 


church history, to the communion. 


And. so, on the other hand, by all the 
reasons on which it is now admitted, by 
all the Protestants, and even by Papists, 
that the Lord’s Supper should be defer- 
red until there can be choice and faith, so 
let baptism also be deferred until this 
same period ; and let it be administered 
according to the ancient method by im- 
mersion, on an audible profession of 
faith; and there will no longer be any 
separation between other Christians and 
Baptists. Ty, ee Os 


- 
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UAhipping and Feeding. 


N English minister was acting as 
A chaplain to English people in a 
German town, He was really in ear- 
nest to do good among his congregation, 
but he was very ignorant of the right 
way of doing it. He saw iniquity 
abounding, and he thought the only way 
to lessen it was to frighten his audience 
out of it, by crashing over them the ter- 
rible thunders of the law. Or if he re- 
ferred to the fountain opened, it was 
only to endeavor to thrust his rebellious 
people into it “at the point of the bayo-. 
net.” We need scarcely add that his 
labors were abortive of all spiritual or 
moral effect, and he was greatly discour- 
aged. Need we refer to the experience 
of the greatest of Scottish preachers— 
who says that he denounced vice and 
extolled virtue for several years. without 
knowing of one person in his parish re- 
formed—to show that the terrors of the 
law, per se, are, and ever have been, 
powerless for effecting any real good? 
There is ‘a more excellent way,” and 
some ladies residing in that German 
town knew it, and, lamenting the want 
of evangelism in their minister, resolved 
to take an early opportunity of convers- 
ing with him on the subject. He very 
opportunely called one day; but how 
were they to begin? Bemoaning his 
own want of success soon gave them a 
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fine opportunity, which was immediately 
embraced. 

“T find I am doing no good. The 
people get worse and worse.” ‘“ Leave 
off the whipping method, and begin the 
feeding one, and you will soon see a 
happy change.” “ Why, what do you 
mean by ‘ whipping’ and ‘feeding?’ Do 
I not preach the gospel faithfully ? 
What would I feed the people with that 
Ido not bring before them?” ‘ Cease 

-whipping them with the law, and begin 
to feed them with the love of God,” was 
the prompt reply. A long and happy 
conversation followed, and their clerical 
friend left, convinced of his error, and 
determined to preach in future “the gos- 
pel of the grace of God.” 

Next Sunday he entered the pulpit, 
and spoke with great feeling and con- 
siderable clearness of the love of God 
in Christ Jesus, and denounced none. 
He told how God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. He 
dwelt with pathos on the sufferings of 
Jesus; and the whole burden of his dis- 
course was, “ Behold the Lamb of God 
and be saved, for his blood cleanseth us 
from all sin.” There was no “whipping,” 
it was “ feeding” throughout. 

The people were electrified ; and the 
ladies, who had shown their clergyman 
this “more excellent way,’ rejoiced in 
spirit, and gave thanks to the God of all 
grace. The “whipping” ceased, and the 
“feeding” continued, and the change in 
the pulpit produced a thorough change 
in the pew. The people forsook their 
sins, a revival of religion ensued, and 
the reformation soon became obvious. 

We have this remarkable incident 
from the lips of one who was a witness 
to the marvellous change; and we now 
publish it, believing it may do good to 
many who identify fidelity to souls with 
incessant denunciations of vengeance, 
and thus render their labors abortive of 
all spiritual good. God’s last method 
for reclaiming man from his wickedness 
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and rebellion is not the law, but the 
gospel ; and your commission, my bro- 
ther, runs thus—“Preach the gospel to 
every creature.” Tell them the good 
news}’ that God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself. “ Ah, 
but he is a just God (you say): are we 
not to preach his justice?” Yes, cer- 
tainly, but not as disjoined from the gos- 
pel. Love isthe grand central theme 
of all right gospel-preaching, and you 
are only to preach of the justice of God 
as the channel of his love, “ for God is 
love.” If you would be successful in 
winning souls, the burden of your 
preaching must be, “He loved us, and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.” A dead ministry deals largely 
in the “law and terrors ;” a living minis- 
try is ever holding up the Lord Jesus as 
a present Saviour and the Prince of 
Peace. Are you dead or alive? 

If you are in earnest to preach Christ, 
you will feel that youcan obtain a ready 
entrance into men’s consciences; and, 
finding that you speak in love to them, 
the most profligate men will permit you 
to set their sins in order before them ; 
and when you come right down upon 
their besetting sins, as if you were say- 
ing to each, “Thou art the man,” they 
will feel deep convictions of sin, and be 
induced to wash in the fountain opened, 
which you so freely and fully set before 
them. Be persuaded, then, to give over 
the “ whipping” method of preaching, 
and try what effect it will have to “feed” 
your people with ‘the love of God.”— 
British Messenger. 


he Hall Boom, 

GUIDO! when I sometimes spend 

an evening, as I lately had to do, at 
N ’s, and stand amongst the circle 
of dancers, and see the bustle on all 
sides, and the rich dresses, and the card- 
tables, my eyes look upward from the 
unprofitable excitement with tears, yet 
with thankfulness that I have found 
something better than these. And some- 
times a feeling of love to all who are 
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deluding themselves comes so strongly 
upon me that I would fain cry out, 
“Seek what you are seeking, but it is 
not where you are seeking it!” For 
what are they all seeking? Lasting 
enjoyment! And what do they find? 
Fleeting enjoyment and lasting sorrows. 
I find a fearful allegory in the dance. 
At one moment the dancers approach 
each other, at another they retire. One 
moment they move hand in hand, at 
another each one pirouettes in his own 
circle. At one time, with constant mu- 
sic, pair after pair fly through heat and 
dust up and down the room, and at 
another they come slowly back with 
measured step. And when, amidst this 
wearying, purposeless coming and going, 
waltzing and standing, the cock crows 
and the day dawns—ah! how strongly 
does the emptying room remind you of 
the playing out of a purposeless life. 
Giddy and weary, each passes away, the 
lights burn dimmer and lower, dust is 
flying through the vast room, and here 
and there a torn veil, a lost ornament, 
shows that there have been people 
there. 

Guido, when we die, shall we leave a 
different memorial behind to show that 
we have been here, and amidst the going 
and coming, and waltzing, shall there be 
something unchangeable, by which we 
are kept and sustained ? 

Tholuck’s Guido and Julius. 


Darbarons Treatment of the sels 
in the atliddle Ages. 

HE persecutions of the Jews form a 
Ab thrilling chapter in the history of 
the struggles of religious liberty, as well 
as a remarkable fulfilment of prophecy. 
Their treatment during the middle ages 
is sxetched with a graphic power in the 
following extract from a sermon by the 
Rev. C. M. Birrell, Baptist minister, 
Liverpool, preached in Bloomsbury cha- 
pel, London, for the British Jews’ Soci- 
ety, on the “ Fall of Jerusalem and the 
Dispersion ”: 
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It must occur to every reader of the 
history of what are termed the Middle 
Ages, that there were great general 
causes in operation which could not but 
act unfavorably on the Jews. Chivalry, 
which wrought so much blended good 
and evil, was a source of unmitigated 
wretchedness to them. Religious fanat- 
icism was its ruling spirit. The knight 
was the servant of God, bound to pro- 
tect the honor of Christ and of his virgin 
mother by the sword. He who died that 
men might not die, and who, in dying, 
prayed that vengeance might not fall 
upon His murderers, was to be honored 
by the slaughter of unbelievers, without 
mercy and without discrimination. Who 
among unbelievers was so guilty as the 
Jew? What could be so acceptable to 
heaven as his extermination from the 
earth? It must be observed, too, that 
the usurious pursuits of the Jew tended 
mightily to shapen the asperity of his 
enemies. The pursuit of gain as the 


chief object of life gives a peculiar mean- 


ness to human character; and to this 
calling, in its most offensive form, the 
Jew was in fact shut up. Commerce 
was at an end. The corporate towns 
forbade him to follow trade. He could 
only grasp what he could by means of 
usury, and, instead of applying his gains 
to the good of society, affect abject pov- 
erty in order to their preservation. This 
habitual deception debased his character, 
and gave a shadow of justice to the 
savage treatment which was meted out 
to him. 

Partly through these influences, Spain, 
so long the protectress of the Jews, 
began to retrace her steps. They occu- 
pied stations so high, and constituted so 
decidedly the strength and glory of the 
nation, that the task was not easy. But 
the clergy, calculating on the fanaticism 
of the people, began to preach against 
them with furious energy. They had 
not misjudged their auditories. The 
population of the chief cities, in answer 
to the appeal, rose and consumed the 
most splendid dwellings to ashes, and 
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spread plunder and massacre through 
the country. Two hundred thousand 
enforced converts were made, who, bow- 
ing before the altars of Rome, fulfilled 
the prediction that “they should serve 
other gods which neither they nor their 
fathers had known, even wood and 
stone.” But after being watched for the 
greater part of a century with a sleep- 
less jealousy, the clergy began to doubt 
the completeness of their triumph. The 
converts appeared to offer but a reluc- 
tant submission to the church. It was 
suspected that in secret meetings they 
observed the usages of their law, for that 
on the Christian Sabbath no smoke was 
ever observed to arise from their dwell- 
ings. The inquisition, in a new and 
special form, was invoked. The holy 
father gave his consent, not without re- 
luctance. ‘The populace, bigoted as they 
were, beheld with horror the too well- 
known preparations. Secret informa- 
tions were demanded. Persons who 
never saw or knew their accusers were 
condemned to die. Property to an enor- 
mous extent was confiscated and turned 
into the coffers of the church. In the 
public places of Seville, hundreds were 
committed to the flames; and these only 
a selection from thousands who perished 
by less public means. 

Such was the fate of those who had 
swerved from the law of their fathers, 
but that of those who had remained 
true to it did not tarry. It was de- 
manded of the reigning princes, Fer- 
dinand and Isabella,—names_ which 
kindle, on many grounds, our interest 
and esteem,—that the soil of Spain 
shonld be purified from all heresy. 
They trembled on the verge of the terri- 
ble edict,—the king from policy, the 
queen from tenderness of conscience,— 
for she who, contrary to the advice of 
her theologians, sent back to freedom 
the five hundred Indian slaves whom 
Columbus had presented to her, must 
have possessed both gentleness and de- 
cision. But it was through those very 
qualities that this appeal reached her. 
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When an immense sum had been offered 
for the arrest of the edict, the chief in- 
quisitor rushed into the royal presence 
with the crucifix, exclaiming, ‘ Behold 
Him whom Judas sold for thirty pieces 
of silver; sell ye Him for more, and 
give your account to God!’ The day 
was won. ‘The law was, baptism or 
eternal exile. Six hundred thousand, 
with a courage which cannot but be 
honored, determined to abandon all 
rather than desert their ancient faith. 
They left the country in which their 
fathers had dwelt for three centuries, 
which they had enriched by their com- 
merce, fertilized by their industry, and 
adorned by their learning. And whith- 
er did they flee, since every country in 
Kurope hated them? Portugal offered 
equivocal mercy. The poverty of the 
king induced them, on the payment of 
a certain sum for every individual, to 
enter this territory at certain fixed 
places, and travel to the shore to embark 
for Africa or some of the savage islands 
then recently discovered. ‘They seized 
the grace, but found, when on the brink 
of embarkation, that a secret order had 
been issued that all children under four- 
teen years of age should be seized by 
force, baptized, and brought up as 
Christians. Horror ran through all 
hearts. Frantic mothers, rather than 
yield their infants, cast then into wells 
and rivers, or strangled them in secret 
places; and then, embarking in ships 
already tainted with the plague, found 
in the depths of the ocean that rest 
which the earth had denied to them, or 
sought on some pagan shore that liberty 
to breathe the common air which the 
professed followers of the Prince of 
Peace, the Messiah promised to their 
fathers, would not grant; in either case 
to cry with a deeper anguish, ‘ Behold, 
and see if there be any sorrow like unto 
my sorrow, which is done unto me, 
wherewith the Lord hath afflicted me 
in the day of His fierce anger.” 
England, let it be confessed, during 
these times, was not more tolerant than 
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the rest of Europe. From the age of 
the Saxons down to the Commonwealth, 
no sincere attempt was made to give 
them the rights of men. ‘Their entire 
history on our soil has in it a melan- 
choly and dismal sameness. Hvery 
king, from the first Richard to the first 
Edward, appeared to proceed on the 
principle of first promulgating laws 
which permitted to the Jew the tran- 
quil accumulation of wealth, and then 
of withdrawing all restraint from popu- 
lar malice, which usually crowned the 
whole by legal murder. 

We ought not to forget the fanaticism 
of our countrymen, and the rapacity of 
our monarchs in their operations on this 
miserable people,—how firmly it was 
believed that they crucified Christian 
children, a belief always prevalent (their 
historian observes) when the king was 
in want of gold; how often they were 
charged with acts of treason against the 
government which they never perpetra- 
ted; how they were assaulted by fire 
and sword as the enemies of the faith, 
until, with the stern spirit of their fath- 
ers, they Chose death by their own wea- 
pons (as in the citadel of York) rather 
then fall into the hands of Christians. 
So completely, indeed, they became the 
‘prey of the mighty, that they were 
actually sold as a body by one of our 
kings to his own brother,—a bargain, of 
which our national! records still preserve 
the terms. 

Individual and national character 
must be endowed with more than com- 
mon strength if it can survive such 
treatment. The despised speedily be- 
come despicable. ‘The qualities with 
which the oppressor justifies his conduct 
have been, for the most part, the pro- 
duct of oppression. The victim is first 
corrupted, and then persecuted on ac- 
count of his corruption. So far from 
deeming debasement strange, under the 
circumstances I have mentioned, it 
strikes me as wonderful, that so much 
independence should have continued, as 
to have led them to entreat permission 


to flee from the kingdom. That scanty 
concession was for a long time denied. 
It came, however, at last. Parliament 
placed among the laws of the realm 
the statute which doomed them to 
perpetual banishment. The terrors of 
Spain were repeated in England. Leav- 
ing behind them all their property, 
which went direct to the king, together 
with their splendid libraries and manu- 
scripts, which were handed over to the 
convents, and still in part exist at our 
universities ; and notwithstanding those 
sacrifices amid execrations which led 
many to drown themselves at the 
last moment, fifteen thousand exiles 
took their departure to seek a pre- 
carious breathing spot in other lands,— 
lands already bound by intolerant laws, 
and commissioned: by the higher influ- 
ences of a just God, still further to veri- 
fy the prediction: ‘ Thou shalt find no 
ease, neither shall the sole of thy foot 
have rest: but the Lord God shall give 
thee a trembling heart, and failing of 
eyes, and sorrow of mind; thy life shall 
hang in doubt before thee, thou shalt 
fear day and night, and shall have none 
assurance of thy life.’.—(Deut. xxviii: 
66.) 

Although it is true that since the re-. 
vival of learning and the diffusion of a 
more enlightened spirit in Europe, their 
condition has been materially improved, | 
the Jews are yet far from receiving the 
commiseration to wnich they are entitled 
as a fallen people, or the justice which 
they claim as men. Evenif the posi- 
tion which the Israelites hold among 
the Western nations had been con- 
ceded to him in other lands, he would 
still have been an exile looking towards 
a country which he dare not enter, and 
desiring services which he is forbidden 
to present. But, in addition to the con- 
tinued deprivation of what he reckons 
his rights, he is visited, and nowhere 
more severely than in the home of his 
fathers, with contempt and insult. Je- 
rusalem is not his. He can obtain only 
by purchase leave to approach her walls 
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and to utter his wail over her desola~ { so unceremoniously were these formida- 


tions. ‘The Turk may drive him from 
the tomb of Abraham; and only be- 
cause it is impossible to withhold it, 
does he grant him a spot in which he 
may lay his bones. ‘The stranger that 
is within thee hath got up above thee 
very high, and thou hast come down 
very low.’ Wherever, in short, they 
sojourn at the present moment,—wheth- 
er in China, in India, or along the wastes 
of Russia, in their earliest settlements in 
Mesopotomia and Assyria, among the 
sands of interior Africa, or in the heart 
of the rising cities of insular or conti- 
nental America,—altLough, according to 
the prediction of Balaam, they dwell 
alone in the proud persuasion that they 
are shut out by the Lord, not as an un- 
worthy, but as a sacred people, it is for 
the most part true, that their food is the 
bread of sorrow, and their drink the wa- 
ter of bitterness. 


Voluntary and Gobermment Gducy- 
tion. 

URING the recent session of the 

English Parliament, Lord John Rus- 
sell submitted a series of resolutions to 
the House of Commons on the subject of 
Education—to extend the power of the 
Privy Council on education—to divide 
England and Wales into eighty educa- 
tional divisions, under inspectors to visit 
all schools—to levy an educational tax 
at Quarter Sessions if not done by a dis- 
trict—employers to send and pay for 
children from nine to fifteen yzars of 
age—the Holy Scriptures to be read in 
all schools. 

In the mean time the voluntaries were 
not asleep. Meetings were held, and 
pamphlets and circulars were printed 
and posted in all directions, especially 
among members of parliament. When 
the struggle came on, Lord John flinched, 
and in his retreat tried to save a few of 
his resolutions under shelter of govern- 
ment. But no: a majority of 102 re- 


fused to consider the matter at all, and 
2 


me 


ble proposals aealt with. 

And who were the leading opponents 
of Lord John? “Aye, there’s the rub!” 
Henley, the Oxfordshire Tory—Glad- 
stone, the Puseyite—and (oh, unkindest 
cut of all!) Sir James Graham, who, a 
few years ago, attempted something of 
the same kind himself. Sir James 
avowed himself a convert to the volun- 
tary system in education, through read- 
ing the pamphlets of Mr. Baines and 
Mr. Unwin. 

One great advantage will accrue from 
this discussion. Facts have been elicited 
which, but for this agitation, might 
have slumbered unheeded. 

We have selected a few, which will be 
perused, we have no doubt, with much 
interest. 

Mr. Bell, M.P., hits Lord John in the 
right place: 

“Lord John Russell taunts the volun- 
taries in this way—he says, You have 
tried your plan of education for 150 
years, and it has failed; and therefore it 
is time for the State to step in with ano- 
ther system. Now, I will simply say— 
for I do not like to use hard words—that 
Lord John Russell states that which is 
not true. The voluntaries have not 
been at work on their plan for 150 years. 
They have only had a trial of 50 years; 
and in that time, I may add, they have 
done more than any other set of people 
had for centuries. The KHstablished 
Church, with its great wealth and mul- 
tiplied emoluments, had for 250 years 
the country all to itself; and having 
failed to educate the people, the volun- 
taries were obliged to step in, fifty years 
ago, to do the werk. And it is not be- 
cause they have failed, but because they 
have succeeded, that the State now again 
steps in and wishes to take it out of 
their hands. Lord John Russell, in his 
recent speech, has shamefully libelled 
the friends of voluntary education—who 
have given their exertions, time and 
money to a prodigious extent, for the 
promotion of education.” 
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Mr. Edward Baines is, as usual, invin- 
cible in his panoply of facts: 

“Now I come to ask myself what are 
the prospects of education in this coun- 
try; for I have taken upon myself to 
make the strong assertion, that it is im- 
possible to prevent the people from 
being educated. I say, the prospect of 
education for the future may be judged 
of by its progress in the past. I need 
not now repeat to you the figures which 
IT have often stated before; but I will 
just say generally, that while from 1818 
to 1851, the population of England and 
Wales increased 54 per cent., the num- 
ber of scholars in day-schools increased 
218 per cent., and the number of Sun- 
day scholars increased 404 per cent. 
Then you have the census of religion ; 
what says that? That from 1801 to 
the present time, you had five millions 
of sittings provided in one way or ano- 
ther. Of that five millions, what per 
centage was provided by the govern- 
ment? Four per cent. Ninety-six per 
cent. was provided on the voluntary 
system, in the Church and out of the 
Church, mainly out of the Church, by 
the poorer of the two bodies, the non- 
conformist body. Then, with regard to 
the progress of our sacred literature, for 
example—what is the record of the Bible 
Society? It is a fact so stupendous, 
that if it were not that you are accus- 
tomed to hear it, you would stand 
amazed, and scarce believe your ears. 
As near as cam be estimated, the whole 
number of Bibles existing in the world 
at the time of the formation of the Bible 
Society, in 1804, was only four millions; 
and that Society has been the means of 
circulating forty millions of copies—ten- 
fold the whole number that previously 
existed in the world. What has the 
Religious Tract Society done? It circu- 
lates its twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
millions of publications a year, and it 
has circulated 650 millions of tracts and 
books. That is as to sacred literature. 
Then, as to ordinary political literature; 
how does the thing stand there; for I 
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conceive it is a very excellent test and 
evidence of the education of the people 
to see what they actually do read. Now, 
as to the newspapers. The newspapers 
within my own recollection—I state that 
now of which I have personal knowl- 
edge, as well as official testimony—from 
1801, have increased sixfold in size, and 
sevenfold in actual number. As to the 
quantity of paper consumed; what is 
that? There is an increase again—six- 
fold, since 1801—an evidence the most 
conclusive of the consumption of paper 
in educational purposes merely. What 
is the number of teachers in this coun- 
try? Weare said to be a people that 
must go to government for teachers. I 
turn not to this census of Mr. Horace 
Mann, but I turn to the large folio vol- 
umes of the ages and occupations of the 
people in 1851; and there I find that the 
number of persons who returned them- 
selves as teachers by profession in Eng~ 
land and Wales is 94,000; and I find 
that the number of Sunday-school teach- 
ers is 818,000. Add these two together, 
and you get the astonishing number of 
412,000 persons engaged in England and 
Wales in the instruction of the young; 
that is to say, one in forty-three of the 
whole population engaged in teaching, 
and equal to one teacher for every ten 
children who are of the school age.” 


Middell md Scott on Baptizo, 
FEW years ago, Messrs. Liddell & 
- Scott brought out the most com- 
plete Lexicon of the Greek tongue ever 
published in any language. It is now 
the standard at Oxford, embracing all 
that is valuable in the great work of 
Passow, and many results of much fur- 
ther research. — 


In the first edition of this Lexicon, 
these gentlemen gave the following ren- 
dering to the term baptizo—“ To dip re- 
peatedly, dip under. Mid. Bathe— 
hence to steep, to wet, to pour upon, 
drench, to dip a vessel, to draw water. 
N. T., to baptize.” In the second edi- 
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tion, they have expunged “to steep, to 
wet, to pour upon, to drench.” To 
“bathe” is therefore the only significa- 
tion of the term left by them, as admis- 
sible in the whole range of classic Greek, 
that could possibly be supposed to mean 
less than immerse. But in regard to 
this word “bathe,” we have in fact, as 
Webster has shown, two distinct Eng- 
lish verbs thus spelled—the one a verb 
intransitive, which always means, “ to 
lie in a bath, or be immersed in a fluid;” 
the other a verb transitive, which may 
mean “to suffuse with a fluid.” 

Every other deviation from the sense 
of immerse in classic Greek being re- 
tracted, after having been asserted, by the 
authors of this most valuable and per- 
fect of all Lexicons, it becomes a matter 
of some interest to know whether these 
learned clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land have used the term “bathe” as a 
transitive or as an intransitive verb. As 
they had given this as a sense of the 
middle voice in the first edition, it seemed 
obvious that they intended the intransi- 
tive verb. Buta fragment of a play of 
Eubulus being the only proof or illus- 
tration of this sense given, and the 
second edition giving this as the sense of 
the passive voice, one or two friends felt 
anxious to see the passage in question. 
The work referred to, Meineke’s Frag- 
ments of the Greek Comic Poets, was not 
easily to be found in this country. 
Even at the Astor Library, New York, 
“‘ Meineke’s Comic Fragments” was un- 
known, until turning over the Catalogue 
under the word Fragments, the book 
was found. The page, however, it then 
appeared, had been wrongly quoted by 
Liddell and Scott, the passage cited be- 
ing really on page 238 of vol. 8, instead 
of 208, as given in the first edition of 
the Lexicon. However, when the pas- 
sage was at last found, it appeared so 
remarkable a confutation of the last lin- 
gering hope of anything but immersion 
being ever extracted out of baptizo, that 
it is herewith sent for insertion in your 
valuable journal. It is as follows: 
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Athenzus, in his Deipnosophists, book 
vii., § 79, where he treats on the subject 
of Fish, is proving that the Nestis is a 
kind of céstreus, and quotes, from a play 
of Eubulus called Nausicaa, the two 
lines below: 


“Og voy tetparny nuspav Banrilerac 
Nyorw movnpov xeorpsas tpeBav Buoy.” 


It is difficult exactly to understand 
the idea which the authors of this Lexi- 
con had of the meaning of the term 
baptizetai in this passage; but this is 
certain—these are the only two lines of 
the whole play that have come down to 
us: so that, with the prefatory remarks 
Ihave made, each reader may feel as- 
sured that he has all the materials before 
him to aid in forming an opinion for him- 
self as to the use of the term here, which 
the authors of the Lexicon possessed. 
It isin the present tense of the passive 
voice, and the whole passage might lite- 
rally be rendered, ‘‘ who is immersed, 
[this is] now the fourth day, spending 
the starving life of a sorry cestreus,” 

It would appear from being adduced 
as a case of the middle voice in the first 
edition, that the authors of the Lexicon 
would have translated it thus: “ Who 
bathes himself this is now the fourth day, 
leading,” &c. In that case, even, it is 
clear they used the term “bathe” asa 
verb intransitive, and conscyuently in- 
volving the idea of immersion. 

The chief difficulty of rendering the 
passage properly into English arises from 
the term nestin, which has two mean- 
ings, to both of which there is perhaps 
an allusion here. It is the name of a 
fish, and it also has the sense of ‘ starv- 
ing.” In “Atheneus literally translated 
by C. D. Yonge,” it is therefore rendered 
thus: 

“Who has been drowned (baptizetat) ’tis 
now four days ago— 
Leading the life of a sad nestis cestreus,” 


Who or what it is thus immersed, whe- 
ther a fish or a man, no information 
remains, 


The reader has now before him lite- 
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ally all the ground which it is possible 
fur any one to have, for supposing any 
deviation from the sense of immersion in 
the use of baptizo in this ease. And, if 
not in this case, then would it appear a 
given up matter by the authors of this 
Lexicon, that the whole compass of 
Greek classic literature affords not a 
single deviation from that one idea, As 
the contrary of this had been publicly 
asserted by them in the first edition, we 
may be sure it would not be thus far 
retracted, if there were any reasonable 
grounds, on which, as scholars and as 
honorable men, they could face the 
world. ‘They have ransacked every 
thing in Greek literature, and here is the 
result. None of the passages adduced 
by Wall appear to have satisfied them, 
and none of those adduecd by Professor 
Stuart. <A single passage, the two lined 
fragment alone left of an obscure play, 
was all that could be referred to, and 
what it says the reader has seen. 

He therefore who, with Liddell and 
Scott in his hand, will now deny that 
the command to baptize is a command 
to immerse, is driven to this only re- 
maining ground,.i.e., that if the term 
baptizo, wherever used in the Bible, were 
trans'ated immerse, this sense would be 
so obviously inconsistent with the con- 
text, that anew and different meaning 
for that word would at once and clearly 
impress itself upon the mind of every 
English reader of the Bible, as belonging 
to the term immerse in that book. 

I have never seen any Pedobaptist, 
who has ventured to assert this in direct 
terms, or by the experiment of so trans- 
lating the Bible; although the conces- 
sions here made by Liddell and Scott, 
and the ground taken by Dr. Robinson 
in the last edition of his New Testament, 
could have no other result. 

THF 1G, 


Christians should be lights and not 
fire-brands, wherever they go. They 
should warm, but not consume those 
with whom they come in contact. 


A Frightened Disciple, 

Ei was frightened by a cloud! The 
H precious privileges of the Sabbath 
wonld commence in an hour or two. 
But that cloud! It did not look good 
natured, There was no thunder or 
lightning about it, but then there might 
be water, and if there was, and if it 
should let the dwellers below know it by 
an actual descent of the drops, and he 
should happen to be cne of the number, 
how lamentable! He get wet? It was 
a terrific thought. I have read of an 
ancient disciple, who was “a night and 
a day in the deep,” and a good soaking 
he must have got by it. And he was 
not frightened, either. It would take 
more than there was in all the ocean to 
frighten him. But the danger, not very 
pressing either, of a little sprinkling, did 
the work for the man I am noticing, and 
therefore Ido not think a man could 
pitch a bisevit over the moral distance 
between him and Paul. | 


A supposition frightened him. The 
hour of prayer meeting was approach- 
ing. It was in his mind to go, but a 
supposition started up like a serpent out 
of the grass. ‘I may be called on to 
pray. Ido not feel likeit. I do not 
think I could offer a prayer in my pres- 
ent state, My heart does not sympathize 
in such a business. I believe I will not 
go.” The supposition stalked like a 
frightful spectre before him. It palsied 
his purpose, and his seat was vacant at 
the meeting for prayer. I believe many 
have been frightened from such meetings 
in the same way. I should like to see a 
group of them give, each in his turn, his 
views of the passage, “‘Men ought always 
to pray and not faint.” 

Hard words gave our disciple a fright. 
Wicked men know how to use this spe- 
cies of artillery against faithful saints, 
and the disciple in my eye had it tried 
upon him, And I was sad at the result. 
It made him droop. He was evidently 
alarmed, for he took some things back, 
both true and good, which he had said, 
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and shrunk from doing others which the 
Bible and conscience both urged him to 
do. I wish*le could have had a cam- 
paign with Paul. Hard words, like 
flints upon steel, did but strike out the 
fire in the good old soldier’s soul; they 
roused him as nettles would a lion, not 
to give hard words back again, but to 
love and pray the more for his enemies, 
and to go the more zealously enward in 
his Master’s cause. If hard words could 
have frightened Paul, he would have 
been in a fright the most of the days of 
his Christian life; but I will thank the 
man that will show me the instance in 
which they gave him alarm. 

A proposed charitable collection gave 
our disciple something of a fright. It 
was thought that he bore such a relation 
to One who had sent him word that “ it 
was more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,” and who had set the example of 
the blessedness of giving, in that “he 
gave himself for us”—it was thought the 
disciple would have felt that such a re- 
lation to such a Giver would have made 
charitable giving a very pleasant affair, 
and that there could have been nothing 
frightful about it. But it seems that 
any blessedness in giving, to say noth- 
ing about more, was not a matter he well 
understood, and the example of his Lord, 
it was to him but a dimly seen star, and 
in fact not often in his horizon at all. 
Hence he was uneasy if a collector or a 
contribution box was on a pilgrimage in 
his vicinity.. I never heard that he made 
a bodily escape in terror, on any such 
occasion, but his soul had wings, and fled 
from the object whose claims were pre- 
sented. Andif his soul was as empty 
as the charity box would be, if all were 
like him, a very small pair of wings 
would suffice to carry so small and 
empty a soul from the regions of benev- 
olence.—N. ¥. Hvangelist. 


We often hear persons complain of 
their bad teeth, but never of a bad tongue; 
but yet the latter is a much greater and 
more frequent evil than the former. 
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slow of Sinners. 

MINISTER and his friends at the 
A close of the year were reviewing 
their progress for the past twelve months. 
The report was not particularly unfa- 
vorable; the church consisted of about 
two hundred members, and twenty had 
been added during the year. But the 
minister observed to them, that he felt 
there was great cause for humiliation 
and sorrow; that if every member had 
been alive to the spiritual interests of 
others, and had each made it his special 
aim to bring one sinner into the fold of 
Christ, how easily their number might 
have been doubled. ‘The people sympa- 
thized deeply with the sentiments of 
their pastor, and entered into a covenant 
before God that they would individually 
seek in the forth-coming year to bring 
one sinner to the Saviour. Among those 
that felt most intensely on that occasion, 
was a poor servant girl, whose name was 
Mary. She lived in a worldly family, 
where all but herself were strangers to 
religion. Her mistress heard of the en- 
gagement into which they had entered, 
and in a jesting strain began to talk 
with Mary about it. “They tell me, 
Mary, that you have pledged yourself to 
convert a sinner this year.” ‘ No, mis- 
tress,’ Mary replied, “I cannot convert 
sinners; God only can do that.” “Well, 
but,” said she, “ you have been making 
some sort of agreement at the meeting.” 
Mary told her, that they had all resolved 
to try what each could do in seeking the 
salvation of some particular individual 
during the year. “ And pray, Mary, 
whom have you fixed upon? I should 
like to know who it is that you have re- 
solved to interest yourself about in this 
way?” The girl burst into tears, and 
said, “I hope, mistress, that you will not 
be offended, but if I must say—you are 
the person I have fixed upon. You are 
a kind mistress to me; I have nothing to 
complain of; but I desire to see you en- 
joying the happiness which I know can 
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only be found in religion.” The mis- 
tress, at this unexpected reply, wept 
too; she felt her mind deeply affected, 
and entered into some very serious con- 
versation with her servant. They often 
talked together; the impressions of the 
mistress deepened; at length Mary af- 
fectionately pressed her to seek further 
instruction from her minister, who could 
explain all these things so much better 
than she could. “But, Mary,” the mis- 
tress replied, “I cannot do this; you 
know I am achurch woman,” (i. e., of 
the Church of England.) Mary answered, 
“T am a poor, ignorant girl, and do not 
know much about these things; but I 
think, mistress, if we get to heaven, it 
will not matter a deal whether it were 
through church or chapel!” The mis- 
tress did not entirely disregard Mary’s 
advice. She went first and listened out- 
side the chapel, then she would go and 
hear the minister occasionally, and be- 
fore the year closed, both she and her 
husband had united themselves with the 
church. 

A much esteemed brother in the min- 
istry states: I mentioned the story of 
poor Mary soon after I heard it, at one 
of our own church meetings, and one of 
our members told me afterwards, that 
her mind was instantly fixed on one of 
her own servants, a faithful servant, but 
not pious. She prayed for her, and re- 
solved to seek her good. In about six 
months, that young woman joined us, 
and dated her first decided impressions 
to the prayer and a few remarks which 
were made at the domestic altar on the 
wery evening her mistress set her heart 
on her salvation. Thus was the prom- 
ise again verified, ‘It shall come to pass 
that before they call I will hear, and 
while they are yet speaking I will an- 
swer.” 


Gilects of Imagination, 


HE following anecdote was related 
by the celebrated father Taylor, in 
he course of a recent lecture: 


“It happened, years ago, in the days 
of old-fashioned meeting-houses, with 
pews like pens, and their pulpits perched 
up to an elevation which placed them 
without the pale of human sympathy, 
and when a fire for the purpose of 
warming a church was a thing unheard 
of, that some enterprising young men 
who had worshipped in such a church, 
determined to have the house warmed 
by stoves. But the project met the 
most violent opposition from all the old 
people. They declared that it should 
not be; that stoves were not a gospel 
ordinance; that the congregation must 
suffocate. The young men, however, 
prevailed; and one Sabbath the congre- 
gation beheld in the church two formi- 
dable black stoves, with the pipes trav- 
ersing the entire length of the house. 
The old men and women looked on with 
horror, and held their breath for the 
result. . The exercises of the church pro- 
ceeded. Soon a lady fainted away, and 
in afew moments another gasped for 
breath, and was carried out of the 
church, and then another. At last a 
stout burly man swooned and fell. The 
frightened minister at once dismissed the 
church, and there was a general rush of 
the indignant people towards the stoves. 
The windows were thrown open, and 
they were about to precipitate the of- 
fenders from the house, when, lo! and 
behold ! the stoves were cold! and not a 
particle of fire had been kindled in either 
of them. The masons had not quite 
time to finish putting them up, and no 
fire had been made. 'The triumph of 
the young advocates of stoves was com- 
plete.” 


He that spends his time in sports, and 
calls it recreation, is like him whose gar- 
ment is all made of fringes, and his meat 
nothing but sauces; they are healthless, 
chargeable and useless. 

Keep silence and retirement as much 
as thou canst, and through God’s grace 
they will keep thee from many snares 
and offences, 


Enitor’s Garner of Gleanings. 


Rey. Harvey Miuurr, of Meriden, Conn., 
breathed his last at his residence in that 
place, on Wednesday, August 27th, at the 
age of 42 years, 

Br. Miller was converted to God when 
about 17 years of age, and soon after com- 
menced preaching the gospel. He studied 
four years at Hamilton, where he was high- 
ly esteemed for his excellent character and 
scholarship. Leaving the institution on 
account of poor health, he travelled for a 
while in Michigan, and was ordained at Ann 
Arbor, in that State, in November, 1836. 
Two years after, he returned to Meriden, 


where he was born and brought up, and 


became pastor of the church over which his 
esteemed father, Rev. Samuel Miller, had 
presided befure him; and here, ‘‘in his own 
country,” and among his own people, he has 
labored with untiring industry and fidelity 
for 18 years. 

For several years, and up to the time of 
his death, he has been the faithful and effi- 
cient Secretary of the Connecticut Baptist 
Education Society, in which position he has 
rendered valuable service to the cause of 
ministerial education. 

Hlis last sickness, which lasted about two 
weeks, was dysentery and fever. His end 
was perfect peace. His last words were, 
“‘Tf my brethren and friends ask anything 
further respecting me, tell them my faith is 
strong in God; that death has no terrors; 
the religion 1 have preached, I trust, with 
all sincerity, is my support in this hour. 
Now I wish to be left alone with God to 
die.” —Ch. Secretary. 


Deatu or Rey. Wititam Groser.—The 
Freeman, the London Baptist journal, an- 
nounces the death of the Rev. Wm. Groser, 
for many years the honored and useful edi- 
tor of the English Baptist Magazine. His 
illness commenced two years ago, when he 
was on an Official journey to Ireland as 
Secretary of the Baptist Irish Society. 
Though suffering much, he continued his 
work nearly to the last. He was a man of 
well-balanced mind, of uniform religious 
character, judicious in his opinions, and 
quietly but positively useful in every rela- 
tion.—N. Y. Examiner. 


Tue Curistran InprEx, Ga,, will be re- 
moved to Macon at the close of the year, and 


under the direction of a Publishing Com- 
mittee, will commence anew series, with 
prospects of renewed vigor and success. 


Moniricent Donation Fork AN OBSERVA- 
ToRy.—During the session of the American 
Scientific Association at Albany, N. Y., the 
dedication of the Dudley Observatory occu- 
pied a prominent part in the interesting ex- 
ercises. A thrilling speech—a great speech 
—almost as powerful as the eloquent oration 
of Edward Everett, on the occasion, which 
occupied two hours in its delivery—was 
made; and it came from a lady. Judge 
Harris read a letter from Mrs. Dudley, the 
widow of Hon. Chas. E. Dudley, by whose 
munificence the building was erected, pro- 
posing to give FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS for 
the permanent endowment of the Observa- 
tory. Three times three cheers followed 
this announcement, during which Agassiz 
was so excited that he laughed and cried. 


CHESAPEAKE OYSTERS vs. CALIFORNIA GOLD. 
Gov. Wise of Virginia, it is known, pro- 
posed a tax upon oysters. . It will be seen 
that he regards these sluggish denizens of 
the waters as among the most interesting 
and valuable of the resources of Virginia. 
In a recent address, in alluding to the riches 
of California, he said that he would not 
swap Chesapeake Bay for that whole State. 
California robbed of her riches was value- 
less. Chesapeake Bay robbed of its riches 
would return again, three fold, in three 
years. He called the oyster beds, the ‘‘Vir- 
ginia golden goose.”’ They covered an ex- 
tent of 2,000 square miles. Give him power 
to collect the revenue, and he would give 
$250,000 for the privilege, and make that, 
amount besides. He would be in favor ot 
applying such revenue to subjects of internal 
improvement. 


Liquor Business 1n THE Unirep Statzs.— 
But few, comparatively, are aware of the 
extent of this business in this country. But 
when we look at the gigantic business done, 
we may well expect some evil results from 
it, and expect some influence to be exerted 
upon the country against legislative action 
to curtail and restrain, and especially to 
abolish this source of so much crime and 
misery, as well as income to those who have 
invested their capital in the business. We 
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have, as has already been found by those 
who have waged war against this evil, a 
giant monster to defeat and overthrow, aside 
from the appetites of those for whom the 
evil is continued. 

The following statistics will give some idea 
of the influence of rum in our land: 


Number of distilleries in the U.S., 1,217 
Capital invested, 8,507,574 
Bush. Barley yearly consumed, 3,787,175 
cc Corn;, 4.6 “ 11,367,761 
“Rye Af Fi 2,143,927 
‘¢ Oats ai $f 56,607 
“© Apples ‘ J 526,840 
Tons of Hops, 1,294 
Hhds. Molosses, 5,240 
Number hands employed, 6,140 
Gallons of ale made, 42,461,920 
«© whisky and high wines, 41,364,224 
“rum, 6,500,5¢0 
Total bushels of grain, 17,058,490 
‘¢ gallons of liquor, 90,326,644 
Population of U. 8., 23,000,000 
Total value of grain, $12,875,313 
Cost of hands employed, 2,394,600 
Interest on capital, 510,454 
Cost of hops and molasses, 279,000 
Cost of raw material, hands, in- 
terest on capital, $15,987,367 


We have about four gallons of liquor for 
every man, woman and child in the United 
States, and do we wonder that we have 
drunkenness? Do we wonder that our elec- 
tions are often. controlled by the liquor 
interest? Do we wonder at the strong in- 
fluence against Maine laws? 


Tse AmERicAN Biste Union, it is well 
known, has appointed a committee of inves- 
tigation, in reference to the matters referred 
to in the letters of Drs. Maclay and Judd. 
Ata meeting on the 3d of September, the 
Board enlarged the committee, and adopted 
the following propositions: 

1.—That this Board most earnestly claims 
of the investigating committee, as an act of 
justice to all concerned, that it proceed to 
and prosecute its work without restraint 
from others, and without partiality in itself, 
its only aim being a single eye to the glory 
of God, and the cause of faithful versions of 
the Bible: and further, that said committee 
isin duty bound to make a thorough and 
minute examination of the Union’s affairs, 
and to recommend any reforms or altera- 
tions in them which may be deemed neces- 
sary to its permanent prosperity and final 
success, and also to report without bias 


whatever may be found, no matter what, or 
who may be censured or approved. 


2.—That all our officers and clerks be re- 
quired, and our revisers at these rooms be 
requested, to render the committee whatever 
assistance may be in their power in its in- 
vestigations; and that all our books of 
account, and other documents relating to 
each department of our business be put into 
their hands promptly, at their request, so 
that they may know everything relative to 
our management which is known to our- 
selves, and ‘‘ that their report may be made 
from their own personal knowledge.” 


The committee of investigation now con- 
sists of Rev..S. W. Lynd, D. D., Prest. of 
the Revision Association. 

Rev. G. W. Eaton, D. D., Prest. of Mad- 
ison University. 

Eld. Alexander Campbell, Prest. of Beth- 
any College, Va. 

Rev. W. B. Maxson, Leonardville, N. Y. 

Edward James, Esq., Canal Department, 
Albany. 

Hon. Judge Black, Supreme Court, Penn. 

Hon. Judge Swaim, Pemberton, N. J. 

Dr. T. R. Potter, Fredericktown, Ohio. 

Joseph A. Pond, Boston, Mass. 


First Retiaious Paper in THE UNITED 
Srates.—The Religious Herald says: This 
has been a doubtful question, and much ink 
has been shed in examining the claims of the 
various contestants of this distinction. None 
have adduced an earlier date, we think, 
than 1813. The editor of the Christian Age, 
Cincinnati, has settled this question, having 
recently received the first six volumes of a 
journal, issued at Salem, Mass., every other 
week, and bearing the title of the ‘‘ Herald 
of Gospel Liberty.’ The first number is 
dated Thursday evening, Sept. 1, 1808, sev- 
eral years earlier than the date of any other 
claimant. 


Fant or tHE Cuarter Oak, Harrrorp.— 
Hartford, Aug. 21.—The Charter Oak fell 
this morning at quarter before one o’clock, 
with a tremendous crash. About six feet of 
the stump remains. This famous tree was 
far past its prime when the Charter was 
concealed in it, on the ninth of May, 1689, 
and was probably an old tree when Colum- 
bus discovered the New World. It stood 
upon the old Wyllis estate, now owned by 
Hon. J. W. Stuart. Crowds of citizens are 
visiting the ruins, and each one bears away 
a portion of the venerable tree. 
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Moniricent Legacy ro Harvard Couuece. 
Dr. John G. Treadwell, who died in Salem 
on Friday last, has, by will, bequeathed, 
under ,certain conditions, his property, 
amounting to over $100,000, (after the de- 
cease of his mother, now nearly eighty 
years of age,) to Harvard College. The 
conditions of this legacy are numerous. 
The money is to be appropriated to the 
establishment of professors of physiology 
and anatomy. The candidates for these 
offices are to be examined before appoint- 
ment by a commission of experienced men, 
after the custom of the French University. 
If the income of the funds appropriated is 
not sufficient for the support of the Profes- 
sors, then they are allowed to lecture before 
private classes, but not to the Lowell Insti- 
tute or to public lyceums. His library, 
containing all the latest medical European 
publications, is also donated to the College, 
under certain conditions. In case the Col- 
lege authorities do not accede to the condi- 
tions of the will, the whole amount, after 
the death of his mother, goes to the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, without condi- 
tions.—Boston Telegraph, Aug. 12. 


Hints to Promotzs Harmony.—l. We may 
be quite sure that our will is likely to be 
crossed in the day; so prepare for it. 

2. Every body in the house has an evil 
nature as well as ourselves, and therefore we 
are not to expect too much, 

3. To learn the different temper of each 
individual. 

4, To look upon each member of the fam- 
ily as one for whom Christ died. 

5. When any good happens to any one, to 
rejoice at it. 

6. When inclined to give an angry an- 
swer, to lift up the heart in prayer. 

7. If from sickness, pain, or infirmity, we 
feel irritable, to keep a very strict watch 
over ourselves. 

8. To observe when others are so sufter- 
ing, and drop a word of kindness and sym- 
pathy suited to their taste. 

9. To watch for. little opportunities of 
pleasing, and to put little annoyances out of 
the way. 

10. To take a cheerful view of everything, 
of the weather, &c., and encourage hope. 

11. To speak kindly to the servants, and 
praise them for little things when you can. 

12. In all little pleasures which may oc- 
cur, to put self last. 

13. To try for ‘‘the soft answer that turn- 
eth away wrath.” 
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14. When we have been pained by an 
unkind word or deed, to ask ourselves: 
‘¢ Have I not often done the same, and been 
forgiven 2?” 

15. In conversation, not to exalt ourselves, 
but bring others forward. 

16. To be very gentle with the younger 
ones, and treat them with respect, remem- 
bering that we were once young too. 

17. Never to judge one another, but at- 
tribute a good motive when we can. 

18. To compare our manifold blessings 
with the trifling annoyances of the day. 


Exciusion or A Mrnister.— Sometime 
since, in noticing a work entitled, ‘‘Sin and 
Redemption,” we alluded to the singular 
fact that, though containing doctrines ut- 
terly at variance with Baptist belief, it was 
published by a Baptist minister, Dr. D. N. 
Sheldon. It seems he has been excluded 
from the Baptist Church of Bath, Me., of 
which he was pastor, and that a minority of 
the church were much dissatisfied with this 
proceeding. The church thereupon called 
a meeting from neighboring churches, who, 
after thoroughly examining the whole 
ground, unanimously approved of the action 
of the church, and passed the following re- 
solution : 

Whereas, there appears to this Council to 
be abundant evidence that D. N. Sheldon, 
D. D., bolds and promulgates doctrines, 
utterly at variance with the cherished belief 
of the Baptist denomination, in reference to 
the hereditary depravity of our race, and 
their recovery to God’s favor, and to righte- 
ousness, through the vicarious sufferings 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ ; and 
whereas, for this reason, the Baptist church 
in Bath have excluded him from their fel- 
lowship—therefore, 

Resolved, That as a Council we can no 
longer regard him as a Christian minister. 


A “Font” or Tyrz.—As a scrap of in- 
formation with which few of our readers are 
acquainted, we give the proportions in 
which the different letters are cast to a 
‘font’ of type, and in which they occur in 
print: 

Letter e, 1,200; t, 900; a, 850; n, 0, s, i, 
800; h, 640; r, 620; d, 540; 1, 400; u, 340; 
ec, m, 300; f, 250; w, y, 200; g, p, 170; b, 
160; v, 120; k, 80; q, 50; j, x, 40; z, 20. 

Beside there are combined letters: fi, 50; 
ff, 40; fl, 20; ffi, 15; fl, 10; #2, 10; a, 6. 
This refers to the small letters only, leaving 
out points, capitals, small capitals, figures, 
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italics, spaces and accents. The proportion 
for capital and small capital differs from the 
small letters. In those, I takes the first 
place, then T, then A, and E, etc. 


Reticious Newsparers in New York.— 
The following statement gives the present 
circulation of the principal religious news- 
papers published in New York: 
Christian Advocate and Journal, 

(Methodist, ) 

The Independent, (Congregational, ) 

New York Observer, (O. S. Pres- 
byterian, ) 

The Freeman’s Journal, (Roman 

Catholic, ) 

The Evangelist, (N. 8S. Presbyte- 
rian, ) 

The Examiner, (Baptist, } 

Christian Ambassador, (Universal- 
ist, ) 

Christian Intelligencer, (Reformed 

Dutch, ) 


30,000 
24,000 


21,000 
16,000 


15,000 
11,0¢0 


8,000 


6,600 


New York Chronicle, (Baptist, ) 6,000 
Church Journal, (Episcopal, ) 5,000 
Christian Inquirer, ( Unitarian, ) 2,800 
Protestant Churchman, (Episcopal,) 2,120 
The Churchman, (Episcopal, ) 1,000 


Rev. Cuaries Tartarerro fell asleep in 
Jesus at his residence in Roane county, 
Tennessee, on the 23d of May, 1856. On the 
3d Sabbath preceding, he went to one of his 
appointments, preached with more than or- 
dinary power and unction, and on the eve- 
ning of the same day, at the house of one of 
his daughters, was attacked with what 
proved to be Typhoid Pneumonia, and after 
lingering thirty-five days, breathed his last. 

This laborious and successful minister of 
Christ was born in Surry county, N. C., in 
1799—removed to Roane county, Tennessee, 
about the year 1823—professed religion 
while on his way, and united with the Bap- 
tist church soon after. Jie commenced 
preaching about the year 1827, and was or- 
dained in 1831. He had consequently been a 
minister about twenty-five years. 


Rexigious ToOLERATION IN Merxtco.—The 
following is the article added to the Mexi- 
can Constitution, granting religious tolera- 
tion :— 

‘¢15, No Jaw nor order shall be issued in 
the Republic, by authority, prohibiting or 
hindering the exercise of any kind of reli- 
gious worship; but, the Catholic Apostolic 
Roman having been the exclusive religion of 
the Mexican people, the Congress of the 
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Union shall take care, by means of just and 
prudent laws, to protect it in so far as this 
protection does not prejudice the interests 
of the people nor the rights of the national 
sovereignty.” 


Tus Inuiwors Baptist, a new, neat, and 
promising sheet, is welcomed to our list of 
exchanges. 1tis designed as the special or- 
gan of the southern part of Illinois, and 


seems likely to deserve, and we hope, to win 


success. 


Tur SourHerN BAprist comes to us in an 
enlarged and beautified form. May its pros- 
perity abundantly reward the toil of its la- 


borious editor, Rev. J. P. Tustin. 


A Raiuroap to THE Hony Crry-—A rail- 
road is about to be established from the 
Mediterranean to Jerusalem, with the sanc- 
tion of the Turkish and British Govern- 
ments; the material of the line from Balak- 
lava to Sebastopol, will probably be trans- 
ferred for that purpose. 


Congress importinG Brstes.—The Ameri- 
can Congress now-a-days appears to have 
much more use for bowie-knives than Bibles, 
for pistols than prayers. But it was not so 
in the earlier times. We find in Dr. Strick- 
land’s History of the American Bible Soci- 
ety, that among the earliest acts of the 
Congress of the United Colonies in 1777, was 
to order the importation at the expense of 
Congress, of twenty thousand English Bibles 
from Holland, Scotland, or elsewhere. 


It is interesting to recall this to mind, in 
connection with the earlier provisions of 
the colonies, and the kindred action taken a 
short time afterward, which was mentioned 
in our July number, p. 220, when Congress 
gave its approval and sanction to the print- 
ing of the first American edition of the 
Scriptures, under the care of Mr. Robert 
Aitken. 

In Mr. Webster’s great Bunker Hill ora- 
tion, the following passage occurs: ‘‘It has 
been said, with very much veracity, that 
the felicity of the American colonists con- 
sisted in their escape from the past. This is 
true, so far as it respects political establish- 
ments, but no farther. They brought with 
them a full portion of all the riches of the 
past, in science, in art, in morals, religion, 
and literature. The Bible came with them. 
And it is not to be doubted that to the free 
and universal reading of the Bible is to be 
ascribed, in that age, that men were in- 
debted for right views of civil liberty. The 
Bible is a book which teaches man his own 
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individual responsibility, his own dignity, 
and his equality with his fellow-men. 

The colonists being mostly Christians, as 
they peopled the country, did, perhaps, all 
their limited means would permit to supply 
the wants of the population with the Bible. 
As early as the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, laws existed in some of the colonies 
requiring every family to be furnished with 
the Bible. This supply continued to be kept 
up by individual exertion until the meeting 
of the first Congress, in 1777, one year af- 
ter the Declaration of Independence. 


In the early formation of our government, 
those who looked upon the experiment 
with jealous eyes, anticipated a speedy dis- 
solution, from the fact that it made no pro- 
vision for the establishment of religion. 


Although the Legislative power of our 
country is prohibited trom making laws 
prescribing and enforcing the observance of 
any particular faith or form of worship, 
yet it is equally powerless in prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, while, at the same 
time, it extends its protecting «gis over the 
rights of conscience. The government has 
never been unmindful of the great interests 
_ of religion, but has from the beginning ad- 
hered to, and carried out, the language of 
Washington, that ‘‘religion and morality 
are indispensable supports of political ex- 
istence and prosperity.” 

The Congress of 1777 answered a memo- 
rial on the subject of Bible destitution in 
this country, by appointing a committee to 
advise as to the printing an edition of thirty 
thousand Bibles. The population of the 
country then was only about three millions, 
and all the Bibles in the entire world at that 
period, did not exceed four millions. Thus 
it will be geen that its circulation in this and 
all other countries at that time was exceed- 
ingly limited. 

The report of the committee appointed 
by Congress forms one of the highest 
epochs in the history of our country, and 
sheds a clear and steady light over every 
subsequent eventful period. The public re- 
cognition of God in that act, was of infi- 
nitely greater importance, in giving stabili- 
ty to the times, and securing the permanen- 
cy of our institutions, than all the imposing 
and formidable array of legal enactmentg 
ever made for the establishment of religion, 

The committee, finding it difficult to pro- 
cure the necessary material, such as paper 
and types, recommended Congress—‘‘ the 
use of the Bible being so universal, and its 
importance so great—to direct the commit- 


tee on commerce to import, at the expense 
of Congress, twenty thousand English Bi- 
bles from Holland, Scotland, or elsewhere, 
into the different parts of the States of the 
Union.” The report was adopted, and the 
importation ordered. 

In 1781, when, from the existence of the 
war, an English Bible could not be imported, 
and no opinion could be formed how long 
the obstruction might continue, the subject 
of printing the Bible was again presented 
to Congress, and it was on motion, referred 
to a committee of three. 


The committee, after giving the subject a 
careful investigation, recommended to Con- 
gress an edition printed by Robert Aitken, 
of Philadelphia; whereupon, it was 

‘‘ Resolved, That the United States, in Con- 
gress assembled, highly approve the pious 
and laudable undertaking of Mr. Aitken, as 
subservient to the interest of religion; and 
being satisfied of the care and accuracy of 
the execution of the work, recommend this 
edition to the inhabitants of the United 
States.” 


How interesting is such a history of the 
early circulation of the Bible in this coun- 
try! What moral sublimity in the fact, as 
it stands imperishably recorded and filed in 
the national archives! Who, in view of 
this fact, will call in question the assertion 
that this is a Bible nation? Who will 
charge the goverment with indifference to 
religion, when the jirst Congress of the 
States assumed all the rights and performed 
all the duties of a Bible Society, long before 
such an institution had an existence in the 
world? What a standing, withering re- 
buke is this to ecclesiastico-political dema- 
gogues, who, imitating the example of a 
late minister of instruction for France, 
would expel the Bible from the schools of 
our land! 


The universal circulation and reading of 
the scriptures in this country, forms the foun- 
dation upon which rest, as on an immovable 
basis, our liberty and happiness. Well did 
De Tocqueville remark, (when informed by 
a superintendent that the Bible was the 
only text book in our Sabbath schools, ) 
‘¢ What an influence this must have upon the 
destiny of a nation.” It is to this fact 
alone, viz: the universal circulation and 
unprohibited reading of the scriptures, that 
we owe all our distinguishing blessings as a 
nation. 

During the infidel revolution in France 
at the close of the last century, inquiry was 
made in the principal bookstores of Paris 
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for a copy of the Bible, but it was not to be 
found. A similar inquiry was made in 
Rome of all the book establishments of the 
city, and the invariable reply was, ‘‘Z pro- 
hibito ;”? “* Non est permesso.”’ In all Cath- 
olic countries it is a condemned and prohib- 
ited book. Here it has ‘‘free course and 
is glorified ”’ 

Palsied be the hand that would banish it 
from our schools of instruction! Speechless 
be the tongue that would utter an anathe- 
ma against the circulation and reading of 
the Word of God! 


Rey. Joun Burier died at Franklin, 
Ohio, July lst, aged 67 years. He was pas- 
tor successively at Hanover, Mass., Win- 
throp, and Yarmouth, Me., and afterwards 
labored successfully as an Evangelist. 
Zion's Advocate says he was among those 
who originated that paper, and was an ear- 
ly and efficient contributor to its pages. 
His memory is cherished as that of “one of 
the excellent of the earth,” now added to 
‘the church of the first born.” 


AFRAID OF BEING Loven too Muca.—Mr. 
Diboll, a missionary at Fernando Po, 
Western Africa, relates the following inci- 
dent. How cruel are the tender mercies of 
heathenism ! 


“In the place where we were then sitting, 
lay a sick man; (I suppose a chief;) he 
was suffering greatly. 1 told them if they 
would feed him, I would cure him; but in 
his case my medicine would be of no use 
without nourishing food. They deliberated 
and declined. If they were too kindto him 
in sickness, he would love them too much af- 
ter death, and would want them to be his 
companions in the other world, and they 
did not want to die yet.” 


How ro Epnucats Freas.—An article in 
Dickins’ Household Words supplies us with 
accurate information on this important sub- 
ject. 


A flea cannot be taken up from its wild 
state and made to work at once; like a colt 
or a puppy, it must undergo a course of 
training and discipline. The training is 
brought about as follows: The flea is taken 
up gently ina pair of forceps, and a noose 
of the finest glass-silk is passed around his 
neck, and there tied with a peculiar knot. 
The flea, unfortunately for himself, has a 
groove or depression between his neck, and 
his body, which serves a capital hold-fast 
for the bit of silk; it can slip neither up 
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nor down, and he cannot push it off with 
his legs; he isa prisoner, and is tied to his 
work. This delicate operation is generally 
performed under a magnifying glass; but, 
after a time, the eye gets so accustomed to 
the work that the glass is not always used. 
In no way is the performing flea mutilated ; 
his kangaroo-like springing legs are not cut 
off, nor are his lobster-like walking legs in- 
terfered with,—-a flea must be in perfect 
health to perform well. 


The first lesson given to the novice, is the » 
same as that given to achild, namely, to 
walk. To effect this he is fastened to the 
end of a slip of card-board, which works on 
a pivot; the moment he feels himself free 
from the hands, or rather forceps, of the 
harnesser, he gives a tremendous spring 
forward: What is the consequence ? he ad- 
vances in a circle, and the weight of the 
card-board keeps him down at the same 
time. He tries it again with the same result; 
finally, he finds the progress he makes, in 
no way equal to his exertions; he there- 
fore, like a wise flea, gives it up, and walks 
round and round with his ca:d-board as 
quiet as an old blind horse dves in a mill. 
To arrive at this state of training requires 
about a fortnight; some fleas have more 
genius than others, but a fortnight is the 
average time. 


Among the trained fleas already at work, 
we noticed the following: there was a coach 
with four fleas harnessed to it, who draw it 
along a pretty good pace; and we should be- 
inclined to back the coach in a race with a 
common garden snail. It is very heavy for 
the little creatures to drag along, for one 
pane of glass in the coach is equal to the 
weight of one hundred fleas. There is a 
large flea, whose daily task is to drag 
along a little model of the man-of-war ; 
it is amusing to see him push and struggle 
to getit along; but get it along he does, 
although it is two hundred and forty 
times his own weight. Again, there are 
two fleas secured, one at each end of a very 
little bit of gold-colored paper. They are 
placed in a reversed position to each other— 
one looking one way, the other another way. 
Thus tied, they are placed in a sort of 
arena on the top of a musicai box; at one 
end of the box sits an orchestra composed 
of fleas, and tied to its seat, and having 
the resemblance of some musical instru- 
ment tied to the foremost of their legs. 
The box is made*to play, the exhibitor 
touches each of the musicians with a bit of 
stick, and they all begin waving their hands 
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about, as performing an elaborate piece of 
music. The fleas tied to the gold paper feel 
the jarring of the box below them, and be- 
gin torun round and round as fast as their 
little legs will carry them. This is called 
the Flea’s Waltz. 


Tightly secured in a tiny chair sits a flea 
facing a tiny cannon. Several times a day 
this unfortunate insect fires this cannon, 
and in this wise:—One of the little slips 
which form the feather of a quill pen, is 
fastened on to one of his legs, and a little 
detonating powder placed on its tip; the 
exhibitor then presses the wand down on 
to the cannon, and scratches the detonating 
powder. It goes off with a sharp report, 
making the lookers-on jump, but it aston- 
ishes nobody more than the flea himself; he 
flourishes the burnt remains of his firing 
wand madly about in the air, his numerous 
legs kick about violently, his little head 
bobs up and down, aud altogether he shows 
as many symptoms of alarm as it is possible 
for a flea to exhibit. The individual flea 
that we saw in this state of trepidation did 
not seem to have got used to his work, 
though the poor thing had been firing his 
cannon about thirty times a day for a month. 

The fleas are not kept always in harness ; 
every night each flea is taken out of his har- 
ness, is fed, and placed in a private compart- 
ment ina box for the night; before they go 
to bed they have their supper, and in the 
morning also their breaktasts, upon the hand 
of their owner—sometimes he has nearly all 
his fleas on the backs of his hands at the 
same moment, all biting and sucking away. 
For more than twenty years has he thus 
daily fed his fleas without any detriment 
to his health: the quantity of blood each 
flea takes away being imperceptibly small— 
one drop of blood, he considers, would feed 
a flea many weeks; but it is the itching 
sensation caused by the flea cutting the skin 
which ig unpleasant. This feeling of itch- 
ing he felt painfully when he first began to 
submit himself to the tender mercies of his 
little performers: now he is so hardened 
that he feels them not at all, whether biting 
or sucking. When, however, there are 
many on his hands at the same time, he suf- 
fers from a sensation of great irritation all 
over his body, which passes away when 
their supper is over. He has remarked that 
fleas will not feed if his hand is not kept 
perfectly motionless; the act, therefore, of 
feediag and harnessing is troublesome, and he 
is obliged to give up two hours in the morn- 
ing and two in the afternoon to it. 


Baptists in Canapa.—The following is a 
summary, compiled with considerable pains 
for the English Baptist Manual for 1856, by 
Benjamin Davies of Montreal, and Rev. A. 
Lorimer, of University College, Toronto: 

The evangelical Baptists number about 
225 churches, about 160 ministers, about 
11,000 members, and about 50,000 friends or 
adherents among the population. About 
800 appear to have been baptized last year. 
The great majority of Canadian Baptists 
now style themselves the Regular Baptists, 
generally differing more or less from the 
brethren in England, the more strict among 
them refusing communion even to Baptists, 
unless exactly of the same faith and order 
with themselves. There are, however, many 
who desire to promote Baptist unity in the 
midst of evangelical diversity; and a few 
brethren of this class met together last June 
in Toronto, and reorganized the Canada 
Baptist Union, on the same basis as the 
English Baptist Union, but having for its 
objects not only the cultivation of brotherly 
love and the collection of statistics, but also 
the aiding of worthy theological students, 
home missions, and colportage; in all which 
a beginning has been made, with much to 
encourage turther endeavors. 

There has been no theological institution 
since 1849, when, in connection with com- 
mercial depression, Baptist folly within the 
Province, completed the overthrow of the 
college established here by the liberality of 
brethren in England. Repeated attempts 
have since then been made by the Regular 
brethren in Upper Canada to form an insti- 
tution of their own, to be called M‘Lay Col- 
lege; but as yet they have not succeeded, 
though it is much to be wished that they 
had a good institution for imparting a 
liberal and theological education to their 
ministers. 


The wide prevalence of the spirit of strife 
and worldliness is a most serious hindrance 
to the prosperity of the churches throughout 
the province. 


It may be added that there are some 2,000 
Disciples, or Campbellite Baptists, in Can- 
ada, many of whom, doubtless, believe the | 
gospel to the saving of their souls, while 
others hold tenets apparently anti-evangeli- 
cal. 

There are also several meetings of Ply- 
mouth brethren, most of whom practise be- 
lievers’ baptism. 

The old German Baptists, under the names 
of the Mennonites and Tunkers, number over 
8,000 in Upper Canada. 
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Jamaica.—John Clark, of Brown’s Town, 
writes for the same valuable publication, as 
follows : 

Last month our Union meeting was held 
at Montego Bay. A large number of minis- 
ters and delegates assembled, representing 
forty-seven churches, which reported an in- 
crease of 1,526 members, and a decrease of 
1,278, showing a clear increase of only 248, 
or little more than an average of five to each 
church. 

Small as this increase is, we bless God for 
it. For a long time past our churches 
have been sifted as wheat, and almost every 
year we have had to report a decrease. 
We now hope for brighter days, and trust 
that God is about to revive his work 
amongst us. 

The number of members in the forty-seven 
churches is 10,492, and inquirers, 1,803. 
There are also several thousand members in 
churches formed by our mission, from which 
no reports were received, which would pro- 
bably bring up the number to upwards of 
25,000, while the native Baptist churches 
contain at least 5000 more. 

Never had we larger congregations; our 
day and Sabbath-schools have not for many 
years presented so encouraging an appear- 
ance. The deacons, class-leaders, and other 
members of several churches are visiting 
from house to house, calling sinners te re- 
pentance. 


New Brunswicx.—C. Spurden, of Fred- 
ericton, communicates the following statis- 
tics gathered from the Minutes of the Eastern 
and Western Associations of the churches in 
the Province of New Brunswick: 


Churches. Baptized. Members. 


Kastern......... 46 165 2,950 
Western...... sie 408 3,340 
93 573 6,299 


The churches in the western part of the 
province have, many of them, had unusually 
large additions this year; and throughout 
the country generally, the denomination is 
advancing in piety and intelligence; a spirit 
of harmony prevails, and a disposition is 
shown to unite labor and liberality with 
prayer for the spread of the gospel. 


Tue BrsiE in Sparn.—The question of the 
right of Spaniards to print the Bible in the 
Spanish language, is now being agitated in 
the Senate of the nation, and much interest 
and excitement prevails on the subject gene- 
rally. Is not this as astar shining in a dark 
place at dawn? 
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Cuurcues 1n Paris.—According to official 
reports, published in the beginning of 1855, 
the capital of France, with a population of 
1,000,000 souls, has only 46 churches, or one 
church to 23,900 inhabitants; besides, they 
are most unequally divided. The tenth dis- 
trict has ten houses of worship for 114,000 
inhabitants, or one to 11,400; while the 
fourth district has only one to 45,900 souls. 
The city of Brooklyn, N. Y., has nearly one 
church to every thousand or two thousand 
inhabitants, and that, too, without any aid 
from Government. Nevertheless, the atten- 
dance upon public worship in Paris is said 
to be very great compared with what it was 
fifty or even twenty years ago. 


INTELLIGENCE IN A PApAn LAnp.—Official 
reports from the island of Sardinia show, 
that of 547,112 inhabitants, 512,281 can nei- 
ther read nor write. This island swarms 
with priests, and has been for ages entirely 
under their control. 


A Young Women’s CurisTiaAn ASSOCIA- 
TION has been formed in London. This isa 
happy idea. May it prove a great and good 
fact. 


THE Cost or GovERNMENT.—The following 
are the appropriations made by Congress at its 
recent session for the support of Government. 
The items of appropriation in the Army bill, 
which failed to pass on account of disagreement 
between the two Houses, and in consequence 
of which the extra session was called, are in- 
cluded in this list. The table will no doubt 
interest many of our readers, who may desire 
to know where the money goes: 


Compensation and mileage of Sena- 


tors, - - - $108,872 
Compensation and mileage of Rep- 

resentatives, - - - 365,048 
Allowed under increased compensa- 

tion, = - - - 773,500 
Compensation of officers and em- 

ployes of Senate, - - - 69,484 
Contingent expenses of the Senate - 168,460 
Compensation of officers and em- 

ployes of H. of R. -~ - 424,183 
For library and Superintendent of 

printing, - - - - - 30,750 
Paper required for printing during 

Qd session, - Per a ie 156,408 
Printing for the 2d session 34th 

Congress, - - - - - 115,000 
Compensation of the President of 

the United States, - - - 25,000 
Compensation of the Vice President, 

balance, ° : - - - 2,622 
Compensation of Secretary to sign 

tents, - - =e 1,568 
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Compensation of Secretary of State 

and employes, - = aan 
Publishing the laws of Congress, - 
Contingent expenses of State De- 


partment, - - : - - 
Secretary of the Treasury, assistants 
andemployes, - - - - 
Contingent expenses of Treasury 
Departments = f - "= = - 
Secretary of Interior, commission- 
ers, and employes, - - = 


Contingent expenses of Interior De- 
partmeut, - 
Surveyors of Public Lands and their 
"ClETKS, is ee. v=.) <7 Sea |= 
Secretary of War, clerks and em- 
ployes, oo =niiis tore coe SH ot 
Contingent expenses of War De- 
partment, - - - - - 
Secretary of the Navy, clerks and 
employes, - eit ctor 
Contingent expenses of the Navy 
Department, - - - - 
Postmaster-General, clerks and em- 
ployes;) 16. Soa) Ue Galdy 
Contingent expenses of Post Office 
Department, - - -..- - 
Expenses of Mint at Philadelphia, - 
Expenses of Mint at New Orleans, - 
Expenses of Mint at Charlotte N.C., 
Expenses of Mint at Dahlonga, Ga., 
Expenses of Mint at San Francisco, 
Expenses of Mint at New York As- 
say Office, - el el aes 


For Territorial Government—Ore- 
gon, - = - - - - 
For Territorial Government—Min- 
nesota, - - - - - ° 
For Territorial Government—New 
Mexico, 4 - = =u hohe 
For Territorial Government—Utah, 
For Territorial Government— Wash- 
ington, > - - . - 
For Territorial Government--Kansas, 
Supreme Court and District Judges, 
Attorney General and District At- 
torneys, - - - : - 
Support of the Court of Claims, - 
Support of the Independent Treas- 
ury, i: " 5 se i so 
Support of the present land system, 
Support of the District Penitentiary, 
Expenses of the United States 
Gaivis; Gare) ie tS Ue Ta 
Contingent expenses of Surveyors- 
General, - - - - - 
Public grounds in Washington, - 
For the support of the Army— 
Army proper, - - <itfiice 
Armories, arsenals and munitions 
of war, - - - - - 
Military Academy, - - 
Fortifications and other works of 
defense, oH iega skits, - 
Surveys, &c., - - - 


Miscellaneous objects, - -  * 


51,000 
40,301 


34,500 
615,340 
78,409 
314,390 
133,230 
130,151 
106,300 
29,160 
97,540 
12,565 
158,840 
159,000 
177,200 
63,200 
11,600 
10,80 


277,300 


62,200 


34,000 
30,300 


34,000 
33,000 


34,000 
32,000 
107,000 


54,000 
30,000 


151,000 
253,000 

23,316 
800,000 


17,000 
41,226 


10,568,249 


985,049 
173,861 


1,746,400 
135,000 
1,400,000 


Arrearages, + os Fae 
For the support of the Navy— 
Navy proper, - - - = 
Marine corps, - - = = 
Special odjects, - - - = 
Survey of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, - - - - - 


Survey of the western coasts of 
the United States, - - - 
Support of the light house estab- 


lishment, - - - - 
Deficiency in Post Office Depart- 
ment, - - - - - 
Intercourse with foreign nations, - 
For the payment of pensions, - 
Lighting the President’s house and 
public grounds, - - - - 


Continuation of public buildings in 
Washington, - - - - 


For Indian annuities, Sd OF 
To collect agricultural seeds and 
statistics, - - eu Gy 


For the payment of certain per cent- 


age to States, - - - = 


Repayment for land erroneously 

sold, - - = ey OP in os 
Marine Hospitalfund, - - - 
Debentures, drawbacks and bounties, 
Repayment to importers the excess 


of duties, - - Se ee, 
Expenses of collecting revenue from 
customs, - - - = - 


Expenses of Smithsonian Institute, 
Mail transportation for the several 


departments, - - - - 
Mail transportation for the two 
Houses of Congress, Pee 
For arming and equipping the 
militia, - - - - - 
Civilizing Indians under act of March 
Re er timeces Me ERIN TR RV NH 


For interest on the publicdebt, - 
For ocean mail steamer service, - 
For general mail transportation, - 
Compensation of postmasters, 
For ship, steamboatand way letters, 
Clerk’s in post offices and contingen- 


cies, - - - - cs Z 
For Capitol extension until 4th 
March next, - - - - 


For new dome on Capitol, -  - 


Total, - - - = 
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2,000 
8,442,418 
851,113 
4,530,974 
250,000 
130,000 
1,300,959 
2,25 ,000 
936,862 
1,458,947 


27,000 


450,000 
1,385,276 


75,000 
256,000 
63,000 
150,000 
500,000 


1,050,000 


2,450,000 
30,910 


200,000 
500,000 
200,000 

10,009 

2,230,000 

2,113,500 

6,140,000 


2,150,000 
20,000 


1,329,300 


750,000 
100,000 


——— 


$63,604,023 


In addition to the above appropriations, Con- 
gress has given away during the session from 
twenty to thirty millions of acres of Public 
Lands to different Railroad companies; and the 
Bounty Land Act of this session will dispose of 
some millions more, but the head of the Pen- 
sion Bureau can at present give no approximate 


idea of the probable quantity. 


SpURGEON’s LIKENESS.— We hoped to present 


the likenesses of Rey. 


C. H. Spurgeon to our 


subscribers ere this ; but such is the demand for 
them, in connection with the recent volume of 
his sermons published by Sheldon & Blakeman, 
that we cannot yet obtain our promised supply. 


The Alonthly Becord. 


@purches Constituted. 


Wasnes. Where. When. 
Benton, Luzerne co., Pa.y 
Caddo Village, Texas, July 19 
Cambro’ Village, Canada West, June 2 
Columbia, Tenn., June 29 
Ebenezer, Gonzales co, Texas, July 27 
Ganges, Michigan, June 5 
Hudson, McLean co., Iil., July 
Jourdan’s Grove, Iowa, July 
Knoxville, Tenn., August 9 
Lexington, Ill., August 24 
Mexico, Andrain ce., Mo., 
Milwaukie, Iowa, July 
Muscatine German church, Iowa, July 25 
Pella, Iowa, July 
Smith’s Grove, Tl., June 18 


Spring Road church, Pittsylvania, co., July 16 


Turtleville, Wis., July 
Wales, Me., August 13 
Walnut Grove, Davis co., Iowa, July 26 
Westfield, Wis. August 16 
Church Mvifices Medicated. 
Names. Where. When. 
East Abington, Mass. Sept. 11 
Healing Springs, Va., August 3 
Sharon, Buckingham co., Va., August 
York, Pa., Sept. 1 
@Orvdinations. 
Names. Where. W hen. 


Ames, Willard, W. Greenfield, Mass., June10 


Bordenbender, Newark, N. J., 
Brown, Geo. E. Buckingham, Va., Sept. 1 
Buck, Jas. H. Macon, Miss. Aug. 6 


Cason, Jer. H., Cedar Grove, Wilson co., Tenn, 
{July 3, missionary to Central Africa. 
Church, Wm., Otsego, N. Y., Aug. 6 
Gainey, A. H, Springville, Ind., Aug. 13 
Gates, R. T., W.Owego Creek, N. Y., Aug. 20 
Gray, Jacob, Essex, Vt., Aug, 27 
Glass, Wash., Harmony, Noble co., Ohio. 


Hungate, J. D. P., Springville, Ind., Aug. 13 
Hunt, Geo., Maysville, Ky’, July 23 
Holmes, Wm.T. Mill Creek, Ga., July 
Ind, Thos. M., Utica, N. Y., Aug. 26 


Jackson, Jas., Pleasant Grove, Mo., May 19 
Jansen, Helmerich, Peoria, I1l., Aug. 4. 
Kenney, Jas. E., New Liberty, Ky., Aug. 2 
Perry, 8. M., Co. Line, Chamb’rs co, Ala, Aug. 7 
Powers, Jacob, Holly Springs, Tenn., July 1 
Scarf, J. M., Stelbary’s, Aug. 14 
Senter, Holland, Glassy Mountains,S. C., July 24 
Simpson, Henry L., Schenectady, N. Y., July 15 
Smith, Andrew, New Richmond, O., July 30 


st 


Stewart, Wm., Payson, Il., Aug. 6 
Stewart, Jas. N., Bridgton, Ind., Aug. 30 
Russell, T. J, Co. Line, Chamb’rs co, Ala, Aug 7 
Tabean, Lewis C., Savannah, Aug. 13 
Wercester,S. H., Newark, O., June 28 
PAinisters Hec’d trom other Menomfii's. 
Names. Denom. 
Walker, Wm. B, Meth. 


Beaths of Baptist Ministers. 


Names. 


Residence. 
Olivet, Ky., 


Time. 


July 1 


Residences. 


Butler, John, Franklin, Ohio, 
Hendricks, John, Floyd co., Ga. 
Miller, Rev, Harvey, Meriden, Conn. 
Taliaferro, Chas. Roan co., Tenn., 


Aug. 27 
May 23 


Clerical Wemovals and Settlements. 
Names. Whence. Where. 


Ayer, Chas., Brunswick, Me. 

Baldwin, N.C., Abingdon, Va, Rogersville, Tenn 
Bentley, N. S., Liverpool, N. S., Halifax, N.S. 
Bingham, N. J., Alleghan, Mich. 
Buckland, J. W., Olive Branch, ch. N. Y. city- 
Bland, F.D., Delphi, Evansville, Ind. 
Brayton, G. F., )- St. Charles, Iowa, 
Bonham, J. W., Brighton, Mass. 
Barnhurst, Wash., Burlington, St. Louis, Mo, 
Cox, Charles, Hilltown, Pa., Salem, N. J, 
Conyears, J.B., St. Mary’s,O., Zanesville, O. 
Daniels, §.G., Milledgeville, Ga. 

Daland, Geo., So. Braintree, Mass. 

Dowling, Dr., Berean Baptist ch. N. Y. city, 
De Votie, Jas. H., Montgomery, Columbus, Ga. 
Foster, J. C., Brattleboro’, Vt., Beverly, Mass. 
Foster, Ira, Danville, Pa. 

Foskett, H. B:, Southboro’, Mass. 

Gibbs, J. W., Tamaqua, Pa. 


Goodman, J.S., 
Green, H.K., Buffalo, Laight street, N. Y. 
Hill, EK. S., Belchertown, Woodville, Mass. 
Howell, G., Columbia College, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hooper, Noah, Great Falls, N. H., Newburypert 
Joslyn, A. J., Chicago, Ill. 

Kenyon, A., Chicago, Ill. 

Kingsbury, 8. A., Milwaukie, Wis. 

Lacy, E. L., San Francisco, Cal. 
Livermore, 8. T.,So, Livonia, Cooperstown, N Y 
Mason, J., Warren, O., Haddonfield, N. J. 
Page, C. 7) Piscatawa, N. J. 
Penny, T. J., Strattonville, Pa. 
Phippen, Geo., 

Shadrach, Dr., Phil., Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 
Slaght, B., Piesmont, N. Y. 

Smith, R., Jericho, Vt., W. Swansea, N. H. 
Smith, ES, Laporte co Ind. Erie Whiteside co Il 
Steelman, H, Norwich,N. Y., Sheaklyville,N.Y. 
Thyng, J. H, Gilmanton, Lower Gilmanton, NH 
Tilley, W., Chili, Monroé co., Hume, N.Y. 
Webb, Wm R,, Palmyra, N. Y, Dixon, Lee co Ill 
Willis, S. B., Saugerties, N. Y. 

Willis, E. J., Oakland, Cal., Richmond, Va. 
Williams, C. C., Plainfietd, N.J., Rome, N.Y. 
Willard, C. M., Eastport, Me. 
Wines, W.H., Bowdoin, &q., Boston. 


Flint, Mich. 


Canton, Conn. 
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Songs in the Hight. 
BY REV. CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. 


We take pleasure in presenting to our 
readers a sermon of Spurgeon’s, unpublished 
in this country, which we take from the 
stenographic report furnished for the Lon- 
don ‘‘ Pulpit.”” The discourse was delivered 
in Finsbury Chapel, April 29, 1856, in behalf 
of the Christian Society of Operative Weav- 
ers, Spitalfields. The whole is too long for 
a single article in our pages; and as we 
prefer to divide rather than abridge it, we 
will give the remainder in the next number. 


‘‘ But none saith, Whereis God my Maker, 
who giveth songs in the night ?”’—Job xxv: 
10. 


LIHU was a wise man, exceeding 


wise, though not as wise as the all-. 


wise Jehovah, who sees light in the 
clouds, and finds order in confusion ; 
hence Elihu, being much puzzled at be- 
holding Job thus afflicted, cast about 
him to find the cause of it, and he very 
wisely hit upon one of the most likely 
reasons, although it did not happen to 
be the right one in Job’s case. He said 
within himself—‘Surely, if men be tried 
and troubled exceedingly, it is because, 
while they think about their troubles, 
and distress themselves about their fears, 
they do not say, “‘ Where is God my 
Maker, who giveth songs in the night?””’ 
Hlihu’s reason was very right in the ma- 
jority of cases. The great cause of a 
Christian’s distress, the reason of the 
depths of sorrow into which many be- 
lievers are plunged, is simply this—that 
while they are looking about, on the 
right hand and on the left, to see how 
they may escape their troubles, they for- 
get to look to the hills whence all real 


; can discern objects. 


help cometh: they do not say, “ Where 
is God my Maker, who giveth songs in 
the night?” We shall, however, leave 
that enquiry, and dwell upon those sweet 
words, ‘(God my Maker, who giveth 
songs in the night.” 

The world hath its night. It seemeth 
necessary that it should have one. The 
sun shineth by day, and men go forth to 
their labors; but they grow weary, and 
night-fall cometh on, like a sweet boon 
from heaven. The darkness draweth 
the curtains, and shutteth out the light, 
which might prevent our eyes from 
slumber; while the sweet, calm stillness 
of the night permits us to rest upon the 
lap of ease, and there forget awhile our 
cares, until the mornirg sun appeareth, 
and an angel puts his hand upon the 
curtain, and undraws it once again, 
touches our eyelids, and bids us rise, and 
proceed to the labors of the day. Night 
is one of the greatest blessings men en- 
joy; we have many reasons to thank 
God for it. Yet night is to many a 
gloomy season. There is “the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness;” there is “the 
terror by night;’ there is the dread 
of robbers and of fell disease, with all 
those fears that the timorous know, 
when they have no light wherewith they 
It is then, they 
fancy, that spiritual creatures walk the 
earth ; though, if they knew rightly, they 
would find it to be true, that 
‘* Millions of spiritual creatures walk this 

earth, 
Unseen, both when we sleep and when w 
wake,” 
and that all times they are round about 
us—not more by night than by day. 
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Night is the season of terror and alarm 
to most men. Yet even night hath its 
songs. Have you never stood by the 
seaside at night, and heard the pebbles 
sing, and the waves chaunt God’s glo- 
ries? Or have you never risen from 
your couch, and thrown up the window 
of your chamber, and listened there? 
Listened to what? Silence—save now 
and then a murmuring sound, which 
seelns sweet music then. And have you 
not fancied that you heard the harp of 
God playing in heaven? Did you not 
conceive, that yon stars, those eyes of 
God, looking down on you, were also 
mouths of song—that every star was 
singing God’s glory, singing as it shone 
its mighty Maker, and his lawful, well- 
deserved praise? Night hath its songs. 
We need not much poetry in our spirit, 
to catch the song of night, and hear the 
spheres as they chaunt praises which 
are loud to the heart, though they be 
silent to the ear—the praises of the 
mighty God, who bears up the unpillared 
arch of heaven, and moves the stars in 
their courses. 

Man, too, like the great world in which 
he lives, must have his night. For it is 
true that man is like the world around 
him; he is a litt!e world; he resembles 
the world in almost everything; and if 
the world hath its night, so hath man. 
And many a night do we have—nights 
of sorrow, nights of persecution, nights 
of doubt, nights of bewilderment, nights 
of anxiety, nights of oppression, nights 
of ignorance—nights of all kinds, which 
press upon our spirits and terrify our 
souls. But, blessed be God, the Chris- 
tian man can say, “‘ My God giveth me 
songs in the night.” 

It is not necessary, 1 take it, to prove 
to you that Christian men have nights; 
for if you are Christians, you will find 
that you have them, and you will not 
want any proof, for nights will come 
quite often enough. I will, therefore, 
proceed at once to the subject; and I 
will speak this evening upon songs in the 
night, cher source—God giveth them; 
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songs in the night, their matter,—what 
do we sing about in the night? songs in 
the night, their excellence,—they are 
hearty songs, and they are sweet ones; 
songs in the night, their wses,—their 
benefits to ourselves and others. 

1. First, songs in the night—wuo Is 
THE AUTHOR OF THEM? “God,” says 
the text, our “Maker:” He “giveth songs 
in the night.” 

Any fool can sing in the day. When 
the cup is full, man draws inspiration 
from it; when wealth rolls in abundance 
around him, any man can sing to the 
praise of a God who gives a plenteous 
harvest, or sends home a loaded argosy. 
It is easy enough for an Adolian harp to 
whisper music when the winds blow; 
the difficulty is for music to come when 
no wind bloweth. It is easy to sing 
when we can read the notes by daylight; 
but the skilful singer is he who can sing 
when there is not a ray of light to read 
by—who sings from his heart, and not 
from a book that he can see, because he 
has no means of reading, save from that 
inward book of his own living spirit, 
whence notes of gratitude pour out in 
songs of praise. No man can make a 
song in the night himself; he may 
attempt it, but he will feel how difficult 
itis. Let all things go as I please—I 
will weave songs, weave them where’er 
I go, with the flowers that grow upon 
my path; but put me in a desert, where 
no flowers are, and wherewith shall I 
weave a chorus of praise toGod? How 
shall I make a crown for Him? Let 
this voice be free, and this body be full 
of health, and I can sing God’s praise; 
but stop this tongue, lay me upon the 
bed of languishing, and itis not so easy 
to sing from the bed, and chaunt high 
praises from the fires. Give me the 
bliss of spiritual liberty, and let me 
mount up to my God, get near the 
throne, and I will sing, aye, sing as 
sweet as seraphs; but confine me, fetter 
my spirit, clip my wings, make me ex- 
deeding sad, so that I become old like 
the eagle—ah! then it is hard to sing. 


SONGS IN THE NIGHT. 


It is not in man’s power to sing, when 
all is adverse. It is not natural to sing 
in trouble—‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and all that is within me bless His holy 
name:” for that is adaylight song. But 
it was a divine song, which Habakkuk 
sang, when in the night he said— 
“Though the fig-tree shall not blossom,” 
and so on, “ yet will I trust in the Lord, 
and stay myself in the God of Jacob.” 
Methinks at the Red Sea any man could 
- have made a song like that of Moses— 
“The horse and his rider hath He thrown 
into the sea;” the difficulty would have 
been, to compose a song before the Red 
Sea had been divided, and to sing it be- 
fore Pharaoh’s hosts had been drowned, 
while vet the darkness of doubt and fear 
was resting on Israel’s hosts. Songs in 
the night come only from God; they are 
not in the power of man. 

But what does the text mean, when it 
asserts that God giveth songs in the 
ight? We think we find two answers 
to the question. The first is, that usu- 
ally in the night of a Christian’s experi- 
ence God is his only song. If it be 
daylight in my heart, I can sing songs 
touching my graces—songs touching my 
sweet experiences—songs touching my 
duties—songs touching my labors; but 
let the night come—my graces appear to 
have withered; my evidences, though 
they are there, are hidden; I cannot 


‘<Read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies ;”’ 


and now I have nothing left fo sing of 
but my God. Itis strange, that when 
God gives his children mercies, they 
generally set their hearts more on the 
mercies than on the Giver of them; but 
when the night comes, and He sweeps 
all the mercies away, then at once they 
say, ‘Now, my God, I have nothing to 
sing of but Thee; J must come to Thee, 
and to Thee only. J had cisterns once; 
they were full of water; I drank from 
them then; but now the created streams 
are dry ; sweet Lord, I quaff no stream 
but Thine own self, I drink from no 
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fount but from Thee.’ Ay, child of God, 
thou knowest what I say; or if thou 
dost not understand it yet, thou wilt do 
so by-and-by. It is in the night we 
sing of God, and of God alone. Every 
string is tuned, and every power hath 
its attribute to sing, while we praise God, 
and nothing else. We can sacrifice to 
ourselves in daylight—we only sacrifice 
to God by night; we can sing high 
praises to our dear selves when all is 
joyful, but we cannot sing praise to any 
save our God, when circumstances are 
untoward, and providences appear ad- 
verse. God alone can furnish us with 
songs in the night. 

And yet again: not only does God 
give the song in the night, because He is 
the only subject upon which we can sing 
then, but because He ts the enly one who 
inspires songs im the night. Bring me 
up a poor melancholy, distressed child 
of God: I come into the pulpit, I seek 
to tell him sweet promises, and whisper 
to.him sweet words of comfort; he lis- 
teneth not to me; he is like the deaf 
adder} he listens not to the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely. 
Send him round to all the comforting 
divines, and all the holy Barnabases that 
ever preached, and they will do very 
little—they will not be able to squeeze a 
song out of him, do what they may. 
He is drinking gall and wormwood; 
he says, ‘O Lord, thou hast made me 
drunk with weeping, I have eaten ashes 
like bread ;’ and comfort him as you 
may, it will be only a woful note or two 
of mournful resignation that you will 
get from him; you will get no psalms of 
praise, no hallelujahs, no sonnets. But 
let God come to His child in the night, 
let Him whisper in his ear as he lies 
on his bed, and how you see his eyes 
flash fire in the night! - Do you not hear 
him say— 

‘“<?Tis Paradise, if Thou art here; 

If thou depart, ’tis hell.” 
I could not have cheered him: it is God 
that has done it ; and God “giveth songs 
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iN the night.” It is marvellous, brethren, 
how one sweet word of God will make 
whole songs for Christians. One word 
of God is like a piece of gold, and the 
Christian is the goldbeater, and he can 
hammer that promise out for whole 
weeks. I can say myself, I have lived 
on one promise for weeks, and want no 
other. I want just simply to hammer 
that promise out into goldleaf, and plate 
my whole existence with joy from it. 
The Christian gets his songs from God: 
God gives him inspiration, and teaches 
him how to sing. “God my Maker, who 
giveth songs in the night.” 

So, then, poor Christian, thou needest 
not go pumping up thy poor heart, to 
make it glad. Go to thy Maker, and 
ask Him to give thee a song in the night. 
Thou art a poor dry well: thou hast 
heard it said, that when a pump is dry 
you must pour water down it first of all, 
and then you will get some up: and so, 
Christian, when thou art dry, go to God, 
ask Him to pour some joy down thee, 
and then thou wilt get some joy up from 
thine own heart. Do not go ‘o this 
comforter or that, for you will find them 
Job’s comforters, after all; but yo thou 
first and foremost to thy Maker, for He 
is the great composer of songs and 
teacher of music; He it is who can teach 
thee how to sing—-“‘God my Maker, who 
giveth me songs in the night.” 

II. Thus we have dwelt upon the first 
point. Now the second: WuarT Is GEN- 
ERALLY THE MATTER CONTAINED IN A 
SONG IN THE NIGHT? What do wesing 
about ? 

Why, I think, when we sing by night 
there are three things we sing about. 
Either we sing about the yesterday that 
is over, or else about the night itself, or 
else about the morrow that is to come. 
Each of those are sweet themes, when 
God our Maker gives us songs in the 
night. In the midst of the night the 
most usual method for Christians is to 
sing about the day that is over. ‘ Well,’ 
they say, ‘it is night now, but I can re- 
member when it was daylight. Neither 
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| moon nor stars appear at present; but I 
can remember when J saw the sun. I 
have no evidences just now; but there 
was a time when I could say, “ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” I have my 
doubts and fears at this present moment; 
but it is not long since I could say with 
full assurance—I know that He shed 
His blood for me; I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth, and when he shall stand 
a second time upon the earth, though 
the worms devour the body, yet in my 
flesh I shall see God. It may be dark- 
ness now, but I know the promises were 
sweet; I know I had blessed seasons in 
His house. Iam quite sure of this, I 
used to enjoy myself in the ways of the 
Lord; and though now my paths are 
strewn with thorns, I know it is the 
King’s highway. It was a way of pleas- 
antness once—it will be a way of pleas- 
antness again. ‘I will remember the 
Gays of old; I will meditate upon the 
years of the right hand of the Most 
High.”’ Christian, perhaps the best 
song thou canst sing, to cheer thee in the 
night, is the song of yester-morn. Re- 
member, it was not always night with 
thee: night is a new thing to thee. Once 
thou hadst a glad heart, a buoyant spirit; 
once thine eye was full of fire; once thy 
foot was light; once thou couldst sing 
for very joy and ecstacy of heart. Well, 
then, remember that God who made thee 
sing yesterday has not left thee in the 
night. Heis not a daylight God, who 
cannot now His children in darkness; 
but He loves thee now as much as ever: 
though He has left thee a little, it is to 
prove thee, to make thee trust Him bet- 
ter, and serve Him more. Let me tell 
you some of the sweet things of which 
a Christian may make a song when he is 
in the night. 

If we are going to sing of the things 
of yesterday, let us begin with what God 
did for us in past times. My beloved 
brethren, you will find it a sweet subject 
for song at times, to begin to sing of 
electing love and covenanted mercies. 
When thou thyself art low, it is well to 
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sing of the Fountain-head of mercy—of 
that blessed decree wherein thou wast 
ordained to eternal life, and of that glo- 
rious one who undertook thy redemp- 
tion; of that solemn covenant signed, 
and sealed and ratified, in all things 
ordered well; of that everlasting love 
which, ere the hoary mountains were 
begotten, or ere the aged hills were 
children, chose thee, loved thee firmly, 
loved thee fast, loved thee well, loved 
thee eternally. I tell thee, believer, if 
thou canst go back to the years of eter- 
nity—if thou canst, in thy mind, run 
back to that period, before the everlast- 
ing hills were fashioned, or the fountains 
of the great deep scooped out, and if 
thou canst see thy God inscribing thy 
name in His eternal book—if thou canst 
see in His loving heart eternal thoughts 
of love to thee, thou wilt find this a 
charming means of giving thee songs in 
the night. No songs like those which 
come from electing love; no sonnets like 
those that are dictated by meditations 
on discriminating mercy. Some, indeed, 
cannot sing of election: the Lord open 
their mouthsa little wider! Some there 
are that are afraid of the very term; 
but we only despise men who are afraid 
of what they believe, afraid of what 
God has taught them in His Bible. No, 
in our darkest hours it is our joy to 
sin g— 
«‘Sons we are through God’s election, 

Who in Jesus Christ believe ; 
By eternal destination, 

Sovereign grace we now receive. 
Lord, thy favor, 

Shall both grace and glory give.” 


Think, Christian, of the yesterday, I 
say, and thou wilt get a song in the 
night. But if thou hast not a voice 
tuned to so high a key as that, let me 
suggest some other mercies thou mayest 
sing of; and they are the mercies thou 
hast experienced. What! man, canst 
thou not sing alittle of that blessed hour 
when Jesus met thee, when a blind slave 
thou wast sporting with death, and He 
saw thee, and said, ‘ Come, poor slave, 


come with me?” Canst thou not sing 
of that rapturous moment when Hesnap- 
ped thy fetters, dashed thy chains to the 
earth, and said, “Iam the Breaker; I 
came to break thy chains and set thee 
Tree?” hat though thou art ever so 
gloomy now, canst thou forget that 
happy morning, when in the house of 
God thy voice was loud, almost as a 
seraph’s voice, in praise? for thou couldst 
sing—“I am forgiven; I am forgiven,” 
‘“‘A monument of grace, 
A sinner saved by blood.” 

Go back, man; sing of that moment, 
and then thou wilt have a song in the 
night. Or if thou hast almost forgotten 
that, then sure thou hast some precious 
milestone along the road of life that is 
not quite grown over with moss, on 
which thou canst read some happy in- 
scription of His mercy towards thee! 
What! didst thou never have a sickness 
like that which thou art suffering now, 
and did he not raise thee up from that ? 
Wast thou never poor before, and did 
He not supply thy wants? Wast thou 
never in straits before, and did He not 
deliver thee? Come, man! I beseech 
thee, go on the river of thine experience, 
and pull up a few bulrushes, and weave 
them into an ark, wherein thine infant 
faith may float safely on the stream. I 
bid thee not forget what God hath done. 
What! hast thou buried thine own 
diary? I beseech thee, man, turn over 
the book of thy remembrance. Canst 
thou not see some sweet hill Mizar? 
Canst thou not think of some blessed 
hour when the Lord met with thee at 
Hermon? Hast thou never been on the 
Delectable mountains? Hast thou never 
been fetched from the den of lions? 
Hast thou never escaped the jaw of the 
lion and the paw of the bear? Nay, O 
man, I know thou hast; go back, then, 
a little way, and take the mercies of yes- 
terday; and though it is dark now, light 
up the lamps of yesterday, and they 
shall glitter through the darkness, and 
thou shalt find that God hath given thee 
a song in the night. 
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““ Ay,” says one, ‘ but you know, that 
when we are in the dark, we cannot see 
the mercies God has given us. It is all 
very well for you to tell us this; but we 
cannot get hold of them.” I remember 
an old experimental Christian speaking 
about the great pillars of our faith; he 
was a sailor; we were then on board 
ship, and there were sundry huge posts 
on the shore, to which the ships were 
usually fastened, by throwing a cable 
over them. After I had told him a great 
many promises, he said, “I know they 
are good strong promises, but I cannot 
get near enough to shore to throw my 
cable around them; that is the diffi- 
culty.” Now, it often happens that 


God’s past mercies and loving kindnesses | 


would be good sure posts to hold on to, 
but we have not got faith enough to 
throw our cable around them, and so we 
go slipping down the stream of unbe- 
lief, because we cannot stay ourselves by 
our former mercies. I will, however, 
give you something that I think you can 
throw your cable over. If God has 
never been kind to you, one thing you 
surely know, and that is, He has 
been kind to. others. Come, now; if 
thou art in ever so ¢reat straits, sure 
there were others in greater straits. 
What! art thou lower down than poor 
Jonah was, when he went down to the 
bottoms of the mountains? Art thou 
more poorly off than thy Master, when 
He had nota place where to lay His 
head? What! conceivest thou thy case 
to be the worst of the worst? Look at 
Job there, scraping himself with a pot- 
sherd, and sitting on a dunghill. Art 
thou as bad off as he? And yet Job 
rose up, and was richer than before ; and 
out of the depths Jonah came, and 
preached the Word; and our Saviour 
Jesus hath mounted to His throne. O, 
Christian! only think of what he has 
done for others! If thou canst not 
recollect that He has done any thing for 
thee, yet remember, I beseech thee, what 
His usual rule is, and do not judge 
hardly by my God. You remember 
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Benhadad, when he was overcome and 
conquered, and Ahab was after him. 
Some said to him, ‘‘ We know that the 
kings of Israel are merciful kings; let 
us send therefore unto Ahab, and, it may 
be, he will spare our lives,” Benhadad 
sent tothe king; he had received no 
kindness from Ahab before—he had only 
heard that he was a merciful king—so 
to the king he went; and what said the 


king? “Is my brother Benhadad yet 
alive?” ‘Truly, poor soul, if thou hadst 


never hada merciful God, yet others 
have had; the king is a merciful king ; 
go and try him. If thou art ever so 
low in thy troubles, look to “ the hills, 
from whence cometh thy help.” Others 
have had help therefrom, and so mayest 
thou. Up might start hundreds of 
God’s children, and show us their hands 
full of comforts and mercy; and they 
could say, ‘“‘The Lord gave us these 
without money and without price; and 
why should he not give to thee also, 
seeing that thou also art a king’s son?’ 
Thus, Christian, thou wilt get a song in 
the night outof other people, if thou 
canst not get a song from thyself. Ne- 
ver be ashamed of taking a leaf out of 
another man’s experience book. If thou 
canst find no good leaf in thine own, 
tear one out of some one’s else; and if 
thou hast no cause to be grateful to God 
in darkness, or canst not find cause in 
thine own experience, go to some one 
else, and, if thou canst, harp His praise 
in the dark, and like: the nightingale, 
sing His praise sweetly when all the 
world has gone to rest. We can sing in 
the night of the mercies of yesterday. 
But I think, beloved, there is never 
so dark a night but there is something to 
sing about, even concerning that night ; 
for there is one thing I am sure we can 
sing about, let the night be ever so dark, 
and that is, ‘‘It is of the Lord’s mercies 
that we are not consumed, and because 
His compassions fail not.” If we can- 
not sing very loud, yet we can sing a 
little low tune, something like this: “He 
hath not dealt with us after our sins, nor 
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rewarded us according to our iniquities.” 
“Oh!” says one, “ J do not know where 
to get my dinner from to-morrow—I am 
a poor wretch.” So you may be, my 
dear friend; but you are not so poor as 
you deserve to be. Do not be mightily 
offended about that ; if you are, you are 
no child of God; for the child of God 
acknowledges that he has no right to the 
least of God’s mercies, but that they 
come through the channel of grace alone. 
As long asIam out of hell, I have no 
right to grumble; and if I were in hell 
Ishould have no right to complain, for 
I feel, when convinced of sin, that never 
creature deserved to go there more than 
Ido. We have no cause to murmur ; 
we can lift up our hands, and say, 
“ Night, thou art dark, but thou mightest 
have been darker. Iam poor, butif I 
could not have been poorer, I might 
have been sick. Iam poor and sick— 
well, I have some friend left—my lot 
cannot be so bad, but it might have been 
worse.” And therefore, Christian, you 
will always have one thing to sing about, 
‘“¢ Lord, I thank thee, it is not all dark- 
ness!” Besides, Christian, however dark 
the night is, there is always a star or 
moon. ‘There is scarce e’er a night that 
we have, but there are just one or two 
little lamps burning up there. How- 
ever dark it may be, I think you may 
find some little comfort, some little joy, 
some little mercy left, and some little 
promise to cheer thy spirit. The stars 
are not put out,arethey? Nay,if thou 
canst not see them, they are there; but 
me thinks one or two must be shining 
on thee; therefore, give God a song in the 
night. If thou hast only one star, bless 
God for that one, perhaps he will make 
it two; and if thou hast only two stars, 
bless God twice for the two stars, and 
perhaps he will make them four. Try, 
then, if thou canst not find a song in the 
night. 

But, beloved, there is another thing of 
which we can sing yet more sweetly ; 
and that is, we cau sing of the day that 
is to come. Jam preaching to-night for 


the poor weavers of Spitalfields. Per- 
haps there are not to be found a class of 
men in London who are suffering a 
darker night than they are: for while 
many classes have been befriended and 
defended, there are few who speak up 
for them, and (if I am rightly informed) 
they are generally ground down within 
an inch of their lives. I suppose their 
masters intend that their bread shall be 
very sweet, on the principle, that the 
nearer the ground the sweeter the grass; 
for I should think no people have their 
grass so near the ground as the weavers 
of Spitalfields. In an enquiry by the 
House of Commons last week, it was 
given in evidence, that their average 
wages amount to seven or eight shillings 
a week; and then they have to furnish 
themselves with a room, and work at 
expensive articles, which my friends the 
ladies are wearing now, and which they 
buy as cheaply as possible; but perhaps 
they do not know that they are made 
with the blood, and bones and marrow 
of the Spitalfields weavers, who, many 
of them, work for less than man ought 
to have to subsist upon. Some of them 
waited on me the other day—I was ex- 
ceedingly pleased with oneof them. He 
said, “‘ Well, sir, it is very hard, but I 
hope there is better times coming for 
us.” “ Well, my friend,” I said, “I am 
afraid you cannot hope for much better 
times, unless the Lord Jesus Christ comes 
a second time.” ‘That is just what we 
hope for,” said he. ‘We do not see 
there is any chance of deliverance, unless 
the Lord Jesus Christ comes to establish 
Ilis kingdom upon earth; and then He 
will judge the oppressed, and break the 
oppressors in pieces with an iron rod, 
and dash them in pieces like a potter’s 
vessel.” I was glad my friend had got 
asong in the night, and was singing 
about the morning that was coming. 
Often do I cheer myself with the thought 
of the coming of the Lord. We preach 
now, perhaps, with little success; “the 
kingdoms of this world” are not “ be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and ot 
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His Christ;” we send out missionaries ; 
they are for the most. part unsuccessful. 
We are laboring, but we do not see the 
fruit of our labors. Well, what then? 
Try a little while; we shall not always 
labor in vain, or spend our strength for 
nought. And the day iscoming, and now 
is, When every minister of Christ shall 
speak with unction, when all the ser- 
vants of God shall preach with power, 
and when colossal systems of heathenism 
shall tumble from their pedestals, and 
mighty, gigantic delusions shall be scat- 
tered to the winds. The shout shall be 
heard, “ Alleluia! alleluia! the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth.” For that day 
do I look ; it is to the bright horizon of 
that second coming that I turn my eyes. 
My anxious expectation is, that the sweet 
sun of righteousness will arise with 
healing beneath his wings, that the 
oppressed shall be righted, that despot- 
isms shall be cut down, that liberty shall 
be established, that peace shall be made 
lasting, and that the glorious liberty of 
the gospel of God shall be extended 
through the known world. Christian ! 
if thou art in a night, think of the mor- 
row; cheer up thy heart with the 
thought of the coming of thy Lord. Be 
patient, for 

‘‘Lo! He comes with clouds descending.” 
Be patient! The husbandman waits 
until he reaps his harvest. Be patient; 
for you know who has said, “ Behold, I 
come quickly, and my reward is with 
me, to give to every man according as 
his work shall be.” 

One thought more upon that point. 
There is another sweet to-morrow of 
which we hope to sing in the night. 
Soon, beloved, you and I shall lie on our 
dying bed, and we shall want a song in 
the night then; and I do not know 
where we shall get it, if we do not get 
it from the to-morrow. Kneeling by 
the bed of an apparently dying saint 
last night, I said, “ Well, sister, He has 


been precious to you; you can rejoice in 


His covenant mercies, and His past loving 
kindnesses.” She put out her hand, and 
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said, “ Ah! sir, do not talk about them 
now; I wart the sinner’s Saviour as 
much now as ever; it is nota saint’s 
Saviour I want—it is still a sinner’s 
| Saviour that 1am in need of, for I am 
a sinner still.” I found that I could not 
comfort her with the past; so I reminded 
her of the golden streets, of the gates of 
pearl, of the walls of jasper, of the harps 
of gold, of the songs of bliss, and then 
her eye glistened ; she said, ‘“‘ Yes, I shalk 
be there soon; I shall meet them by- 
and-by ;” and then she seemed so glad. 
Ah! believer, you may always cheer 
yourself with that thought; for if you 
are ever so low now, remember that 


“‘ A few more rolling suns, at most, 
Will land thee on fair Canaan’s coast.”” 


Thy head may be crowned with thorny 
troubles now, but it shall wear a starry 
crown directly: thy hand may be filled 
with cares—it shall grasp a harp soon, a 
harp full of music. Thy garments may 
be soiled with dust now; they shall be 
white by-and-by. Wait a little longer. 
Ah! beloved, how despicable our trou- 
bles and trials will seem when we lock 
back upen them! Looking at them 
here in the prospect, they seem immense, 
but when we get to heaven we shall 
then 
‘‘ With transporting joys recount 
The labors of our feet.” 


Our trials will seem to us nothing at all. 
We shall talk to one another about them 
in heaven, and find all the more to con- 
verse about, according as we have suf- 
fered more here below. Let us go on, 
therefore, and if the night be e’er so 
dark, remember there is not a night that 
shall not have morning ; and that morn- 
ing is to come by-and-by. When sin- 
ners are lost in darkness, we shall lift up 
our eyes in everlasting light. Surely I 
need not dwell longer on this thonght. 
There is matter enough for songs in the 
night in the past, the present, and the 
future. 


(Concluded in next number.) 
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HE history of the church, from 1787 
to 1825, is so involved in the life of 
my revered predecessor, the Rev. Dr. Fur- 
man, that, with the materials in hand, 
to attempt a complete outline of it, 
~ would be in effect to become his biogra- 
pher,—a task too weighty for me to ac- 
complish, and an honor to which I dare 
not aspire. A short record only, and 
that of no longer standing than the year 
1819, is in possession of the church; the 
materials which have fallen into my 
hands, of any other kind, are but very 
meagre and disjointed: and I was not 
willing to seek for information which 
might have been accessible, lest I should 
forestall the expected publication, by an 
able hand, of a memoir of his life, to- 
gether with a collection of his writings. 
All that remains to me, therefore, is to 
to present a few broken facts in the his- 
tory of the church, and to refer you to the 
richer source, which, it is hoped, di- 
vine Providence may soon unfold. 


PEW SYSTEM ADOPTED. 


{ The first object of importance that 
presents itself, relates to a method of 
steadily providing an adequate income. 

Formerly, the fund which the church 
possessed, while it had a pastor, had 
nearly answered all demands, and when 
an additional sum was required, a sub- 
scription was resorted to, But imme- 
diately on the settlement of Dr. Fur- 
man, the system of pew rents was es- 
tablished, as being more equal, regular, 
and efficient ; and a part of the original 
subscription, which had been raised for 
his support before his arrival, was can- 
celled, with a view to the new arrange- 
ment. 


RECOVERY OF OLD HOUSE AND LOT, 


Almost simultaneously with his set- 
tlement, the church obtained entire pore 


session of the parsonage and lot, No, 
62, which they had held in common 
with the General Baptists for forty-two 
years. That party being now extinct, 
a petition was signed, February 14, 
1785, by thirty-three gentlemen, members 
of the congregation, praying the Legis- 
lature to rescind their former act of par- 
tition, and confirm to the incorporated 
Baptist church, the sole use both of the 
meeting house and lot. This request 
the Legislature granted. A few years 
afterwards, the City Council, supposing 
that one moiety of this property was lia- 
ble to escheat to the State, passed a res- 
olution, (March 8, 1801,) directing the 
Recorder of the city, to take the neces- 
sary measures to secure it, according to 
the law, for the benefit of the Orphan 
House. But on hearing a committee of 
the church, of which Dr. Furman was 
chairman, the Council gave up the 
claim, withdrew all proceedings, and 
caused an entry to be made on their 
records, acknowledging the title to be 
in the Particular Baptists. 


CORPORATION FOR TEMPORAL CONCERNS. 


Hitherto the temporal affairs of 
the church, and even the call of a 
pastor, were managed by trustees; 
who, on particular occasions, con- 
sulted the congregation. But the pro- 
priety of a more systematic arrange- 
ment of congregational concerns was 
now suggested, and a committee of 
seven, consisting of the Rev. Richard 
Furman, Thomas Screven, William In- 
glesby, Thomas Rivers, I. North, Isham 
Williams, and John Mclver, were ap- 
pointed to frame constitutional rules 
and by-laws, under the charter they ob- 
tained in 1778. The report of that 
committee issued in the enactment of 
the original rules of the corporation, 
August 21, 1791; which, with some 
important amendments, agreed on by 
the corporation, April 2, 1824, are the 
rules by which the incorporated Baptist 
church, of Charleston, is now governed. 
And here, be it once for all recorded, 
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with humble gratitude to God, that the 
uniform influence of those gentlemen 
who have been assuciated with the church 
in the management of corporate concerns, 
has been good; and to the generous ef- 
forts of some of them, more than of 
any other, the church owes a principal 
part of its temporal prosperity ;—of 
which many living examples might be 
now mentioned, if delicacy would allow. 
From the first adoption of these rules, 
the progress of the church has been 
regular and steady, and its history but 
little diversified. 


REV. JOSEPH B. COOK. 


In 1792, Dr. Furman took a special 
interest in bringing forward the son of 
the Rev. Joseph Cock, to the notice of 
the General Committee; and he was re- 
ceived under their patronage in that 
year, at their meeting in Coosaw-hatchie. 
The following year, January 6, 1798, he 
was baptized at the Welsh Neck church, 
by Rev. Mr. Botsford ; in 1794, he was 
sent, in company with the late Dr. 
Roberts, to Providence, where, after a 
collegiate course of three years, he was 
graduated, September 6, 1797. Soon 
after his return from college, he became 
a member of this church, and was by 
it put forward into the ministry. Early 
in the year 179T, and while engaged as 
tutor in the family of the late Col. 
Thomas Shubrick, he was called by this 
church to the exercise of his gifts; and 
preached his first sermon in Charleston, 
from Isa, 57, 21. 


He was regularly licensed by the 
church, on March 8d, 1799; and not 
long after, receiving a call to the pasto- 
ral charge of the Euhaw Baptist church, 
he was ordained in Beaufort, (where he 
preached half his time,) January 9, 
1800, by the Rev. Drs. Furman and 
Holcombe. 


MISSIONARY LABOR OF DR. FURMAN, 


No man more fully appreciated the 
particular obligations of the pastoral 
relation than did Dr. Furman; yet he 
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was not insensible to the claims of mis- 
sionary labor, and had an ear open to 
the Macedonian cry of the destitute. 
It was his happiness to serve a church 
that seconded the enlarged desires and 
liberal views of his own mind. An in- 
viting field of ministerial labor was now 
open in Georgetown; whither he made 
periodical visits, spending some weeks 
and administering the ordinances. His 
labor was notin vainin the Lord. Sev- 
eral were baptized at successive periods ; 
and in the month of June, 1794, a 
church was constituted there with 
thirty-six members, who had previously 
been reckoned members of this church, 
His periodical absences, while he lived, 
though they caused a privation to the 
church, were cheerfully acceded to, not 
only as tending to his own refreshment, 
so necessary in this climate; but, as 
contributing to refresh the spirits 
of God’s destitute people in the re- 
gions through which he passed. To 
his benevolent activity is to be traced 
the baptism of some white persons and 
a large number of colored people, since 
1807, on Edisto Island; and also, in a 
measure, the gathering of the churches 
of Goose Creek, and Mount Olivet, con- 
stituted in 1812. At Edisto, a neat 
wooden building was put up and com- 
pletely furnished with everything desi- 
rable for the orderly and decent ar- 
rangement of the house of God, by the 
extraordinary energy of a female, Mrs. 
Hephzibah Townsend; who, until 
March, 1829, continued a member of 
this church. The place was first opened 
for worship, and dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God, with a sermon by Dr. 
Furman, May 28, 1818. 


It has, perhaps, never fallen to the lot 
of any congregation to be long and en- 
tirely free from discontented and restless 
spirits; who merge almost every con- 
sideration of courtesy, prudence, grati- 
tude, and good order, in a mistaken zeal 
for the fancies of amoment. Dr. Fur- 
man, like his predecessor, did not escape 
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what usually falls to the lot of those 
ministers who have long and faithfully 
served the same people. About the 
year 1794, an attempt was made by a 
few persons connected with the congre- 
gation, to induce a very popular clergy- 
man, the Rev. Mr. Staughton, then a 
young man, recently arrived from Eng- 
land, to settle in Charleston; and hints 
were not obscurely given of a desire to 
have him made co- pastor of the church. 
' But the more staid and reflecting por- 
tion of the congregation frowned indig- 
nantly on the effort; and the consum- 
mate prudence, and varied excellencies 
of Dr. Furman, displayed on this trying 
occasion, gave him even a stronger hold 
than before on the estimation of all 
parties ; and no similar trouble ever af- 
ter occurred, 


DEATH OF MR. HART. 


In the year 1795, December 31, the 
Rev. Mr. Hart, for thirty years pastor 
of this church, ended his useful life, at 
Hopewell, N. J. The church here, in 
grateful memory of his services, re- 
quested their pastor to preach a funeral 
sermon for him. This was done by Dr. 
Furman, February 7, 1796, and the ser- 
mon ws published. 


BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 


With such a seer at. their head, who 
“had understanding of the times, to 
know what Israel ought to do,” it might 
be expected that the church would 
stand prepared for the progressive 
dawn of the millennial day, even as 
“they that watch for the morning.” 
With the commencement of the present 
century, Christian charity has come 
forth on her errand of mercy, more 
fruitful in enterprise, more ready in 
self-denial, more abundant in labors, 
than in the generations that have gone 
by; she now stands at that point of 
advancement, toward the end of her 
course, whence all the kingdoms of the 
earth can be distinctly surveyed ; and 
God, our Saviour, bids her claim the 


teeming wastes as her own. We have 
fallen on the times which prophets and 
holy men desired to see; and to be a 
consistent Christian of the nineteenth 
century, a true child of charity at this 
dawn of a better day, requires a reach 
of vision, a liberality of feeling and of 
action, guided and chastened indeed by 
truth, yet expanded to a degree corres- 
pondent to the crisis, 


CONCERT OF PRAYER, 


To the sovereign grace of God this 
church owes the happiness and honor 
of having stood ready to meet the open- 
ing indications of Providence, in regard 
to the advancement of Messiah’s king- 
dom. The Quarterly Concert of prayer, 
which had been adopted in some places, 
both in England and America, on the 
suggestion of President Edwards, en- 
gaged the attention of this church; and 
in 1795 it was recommended to all the 
churches of the Association. It was 
observed on the first Tuesdays in Jan- 
uary, April, July, and October; but as 
this fell into disuse about 1810, the 
church soon after set up the Monthly 
Concert of prayer, on the first Monday 
evening in every month, which had been 
first established by our brethren in Eng- 
land of the Nottingham Association, 
June 8, 1784. The union of the church 
with the Independent and Presbyterian 
denominations in this city, in the sup- 
port of that meeting, is of more recent 
date. 


MISSIONS. 


But they have not contented them- 
selves with good desires and supplica- 
tions only ;—‘ their prayers and_ their 
alms together have gone up for a me- 
morial before God.” In the year 1800, 
the church sent to the Association the 
following query, viz: “Is there not at 
this time, a call in providence for our 
churches to make the most serious exer= 
tions, in union with other Christians of 
various denominations, to send the gos- 
pel among the heathen; or to such peo- 
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ple who, though living in countries 
where the gospel revelation is known, 
do not enjoy a standing ministry, and 
the regular administration of divine or- 
dinances among them ?” 


This query drew forth an animating 
response from the Association ; and the 
missionary excitement produced by it, 
among the churches, led them to adopt, 
as the field of their labor, the remnant 
of the tribe of Catawba Indians, loca- 
ted on both sides of the Catawba River, 
in York and Lancaster districts, S. C. 
In 1802, the Rev. John Rooker was ap- 
pointed missionary, with a designation 
to those people, and continued in the 
immediate superintendence of the mis- 
sion and its schools, until 1817; when, 
from the diminution of the tribe, their 
being so entirely surrounded by the hab- 
itations and churches of the whites, and 
their own wandering habits, it was 
judged inexpedient longer to continue 
the mission. To this enterprise, while 
it was sustained, this church contributed 
their full proportion; and also to all 
those. missionary objects -which, since 
the year 1813, have begun to gain ex- 
tensively upon the attention of the 
American Baptists. For proof of this, 
we need only refer you to the minutes 
of its various societies, and the records 
of the General Committee. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The Sunday School Institution re- 
ceived the early attention and counte- 
nance of the church. Formerly it had 
been the custom of the pastor to cate- 
chise the children of the congregation, 
semi-annually, in a public manner. 
This exercise was conducted in a man- 
ner so edifying, and yet so fatherly and 
attractive, that it was at once, a source of 
profit and of pleasure to the young: and 
many of you, who now hear me, can re- 
collect with what enthusiasm you pre- 
pared your catechetical exercise, and 
with what exultation you hailed the ap- 
proach of the honored day when you 
could stand up before your father and 
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friend, and repeat your well-conned an- 
swers, and receive his smile of approba- 
tion; when clinging to his gown, (the 
exercise being ended,) you would retire 
with him to partake of his cheerful col- 
lation. 


But when the more efficient system of 
Sunday school instruction was intro- 
duced, this ancient custom was gradual- 
ly laid aside. 


ORGANIZATION OF 8, C. STATE CONVEN- 


TION. 


In the year 1819, anxious to see the 
objects of education and missions more 
generally patronized among their breth- 
ren in the State, the church sent up to 
the Association a notice and recommen- 
dation of a plan, which had been di- 
gested by their pastor, to secure the 
more general co-operation of the 
churches; which was accompanied by 
the draft of a serious address to the 
other Associations. Simultaneously, a 
query, relating to the same subject, was 
presented by the church at the High 
Hills of Santee. This was the com- 
mencement of those measures which led 
to. a meeting of Delegates at Columbia, 
in December, 1821, at which the State 
Convention of the Baptist denomination 
in South Carolina was formed. Of this 
body, its objects and efforts, time alone 
must speak. 


NEW HOUSE OF WORSHIP. 


About this period the church had the 
gratification of witnessing the erection 
of a new edifice for public worship. 
This had been meditated as early as 
1805, when the Rev. Dr. Furman pre- 
sented the church with a tract of land 
in St. Paul’s Parish, then deemed to be 
worth $1000, to be appropriated to this 
object at a convenient time. 


In the course of the next ten years, 
other and important aids were received ; 
particularly a lot in Hampstead, the be- 
quest of Mr. William M. Turner, in 
1807, afterwards sold to Thomas Raine. 
The “Religious Society,” formed in 
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1775, becoming extinct in 1810, had 
provided that its funds, in that event, 
should belong to the Baptist church. 
From these, the church realized £965 
111. With these and other available 
means, estimated in all at about $7000, 
the congregation began in 1815, to aug- 
ment the amount by subscriptions, 
which were industriously circulated, 
both by themselves and some benevolent 
friends in other denominations, and met 
- with liberal patronage from a generous 
community. Means to the amount of 
$20,000 having been furnished, they pro- 
ceeded to appoint a building committee, 
October 22, 1817, consisting of William 
Rouse, George Gibbs, Richard B. Fur- 
man, Tristram Tupper, and James No- 
lan, with all necessary powers; and, 
meanwhile, efforts were still used to in- 
crease the funds. For various reasons, 
the commencement of the work was re- 
tarded until 1819. On September 19, 
1819, the foundation being laid, the cor- 
ner stone, enclosing proper documents, 
&c., was laid under the south east cor- 
ner of the building, by the hands of the 
venerable pastor, with appropriate exer- 
cises and solemn prayer. Under the 
judicious and tasteful plan adopted by 
the committee, and by their exemplary 
vigilance and faithfulness, the building 
rose rapidly, and was completed in the 
following year. 


The last Sabbath which the church 
spent in the old building they had occu- 
pied so long, will never be forgotten by 
those who witnessed the solemn services. 
In the evening Dr. Furman, deeply pen- 
etrated with the varied reflections which 
the occasion inspired, and scarcely able 
to command himself, took leave of the 
consecrated spot, with sobbing and 
many tears; the feelings of the flock 
were scarcely less intense than his own; 
and the place of their pasture was now 
literally a Bochim, a place of weepers. 
On the Thursday morning following, 
viz: January 17, 1822, the new building 
was first opened for worship, and dedi- 
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cated to the service of Almighty Gad, 
with a sermon from the Rev. Dr. Fur-' 
man. The text used on this occasion 
was 2 Chren. 6, 8. Shortly after this 
enlargement of the accommodations of 
worship, the hearts of the members 
were also enlarged. While the church 
had enjoyed a steady onward progress 
all through the ministry of Dr. Fur- 
man, various seasons of refreshing had 
occurred at intervals; never marked by 
extraordinary excitement, but always 
bearing a genial, heavenly influence: 
and now it pleased God to raise a good- 
ly number of willing converts, to take 
their proper places amid the maturer 
fruits of his past labors;—the church 
at this period appearing like the varie- 
gated scenery, the promontories and the 
recesses of an indented shore, standing 
out to receive the last mellow rays of 
the setting sun, and remain a living 
landscape of spiritual verdure, lighted 
and adorned by his instrumentality, 


_ DEATH OF DR. FURMAN. 


The firm and vigorous health which 
this honored pastor had ever enjoyed, 
had kept out of view, in a great measure, 
the consideration of his mortality. But 
the time drew near when the servant of 
the Lord should die. His uncommon 
labors in the cause of suffering humani- 
ty, in the calamitous season of 1824, 
laid the foundation of a _ disease 
from which he never recovered. He 
visited the Association and Convention, 
in the close of that year; and having 
imparted to his brethren, with more 
than usual copiousness and solemnity, 
his latest counsels, he took affectionate 
leave of theni, expressing his apprehen- 
sion that he should see them no more. 
Returning to the bosom of his family, 
his agonized frame, and his altered ap- 
pearance, and all the dread ravages of 
disease, soon issued the summons to 
gather about him,and see him die, The 
church, who felt as one large family be- 
neath his paternal care, assembled daily, 
and offered up prayers and cries, with- 
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out ceasing, for his restoration. 
preached his last sermon. Like him 
whose walk he then described, he had 
‘‘walked with God,” and it might also 
be said of him even while living, “ he 
was not, for God took him.” His spirit 
lived on high; not in the raptures, but 
in the solid hopes of faith. When any 
of his congregation came about him, 
they saw, that, though in other respects 
scarce a vestige of the world could be 
discerned, while his spirit was staying on 
God at the banks of the Jordan, a con- 
cern for their spiritual welfare had been 
so deeply traced on his mind, that even 
the hand of death could not erase it. 
To such he would, faltering, say, “I am 
a dying man; but my trust’is in the 
Redeemer. I preach Christ to you, dy- 
ing, as I have attempted to do whilst 
living: I commend Christ and his salva- 
tion to you.” “ Just before he expired, 
he requested the 28d DPsalm to be read ; 
and whilst this delightful portion of 
scripture was imparting balm to his lis- 
tening spirit, he flew away, as on the 
wings of a dove,to be at rest.” He 
died on the night of the 25th August 
A. D., 1825. - 

Farewell—Farewll—Thou Man of 
God! 


et 


Baptists in Cromboell’s Time. 
SEPTEMBER, 1856. 
Mr. Editor of the Memorial: 


In the first page of your number for May, 
which has but just fallen into my hands, 
your very able correspondent, T. F. C., 
says of the world-renowned William Penn, 
<‘He was himself the son of a Baptist.” I 
confess the passage has filled me with sur- 
prise, beyond my powers of description. On 
the one hand, I have always found the state- 
ments of your correspondent made with 
great care, and on the other, I have always 
learned from Dixon and other authorities, 
that Admiral Penn was grieved at the non- 
conformity of his son, and did whatever 
could be done to separate him from the Pu- 
ritans and all their peculiar views. Ishould 
feel greatly obliged to our excellent friend, 
if he will give me some further information 
on this subject; and especially if he can re- 
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concile the conduct of Admiral Penn to his 
son William, with the principles which, as a 
Baptist, he must have cherished. 


With profound respect for T. F. C., for 
the Memorial, and for yourself, Iam, Mr. 
Editor, Very truly yours, 

J. B. 

The above note of inquiry from an 
esteemed correspondent in regard to the 
father of Wm. Penn, has suggested some 
allusion to the position of the Baptists at 
the period of the English Revolution. 
And while the particular point referred 
to by our correspondent may not be of 
great importance, the subject suggested 
by it has more than ordinary interest. 

As to Admiral Penn, his adherence to 
and his defection from the Baptist cause, 
are easily explained. He was a mere 
time-serving politician. When Cromwell 
was at the height of his power, and Pu- 
ritanism and independence were popular 
words, he outran the zealots in enthu- 
siasm, and carried his liberal and repub- 
lican principles even beyond their legiti- 
materesults. Hecould make longer pray- 
ers than any of the saints, and fiercely 
advocate the gospel of love—and would 
doubtless have been ready with sword 
and blunderbuss, to maintain the doc- 
trines of the Prince of Peace. When the 
scale turned, and monarchy was restored, 
he could out-herod Herod in bigotry, 
and lament, with most sincere indigna- 
tion, his son’s denial of the faith, in not 
conforming to the Episcopal Church. 


Like the Vicar of Bray, he was true to 
his principles. The vicar was reproached 
with having changed his principles from 
monarchy to republicanism, and vice 
versa, from prelacy to independency, and 
from independency to prelacy, back and 
forth, as the times changed. He de- 
fended himself, denying that he was 
guilty of any inconsistency. He was 
true to his principles, and those were, to 
live and die vicar of Bray. 

But to the evidence that Admiral Penn 
was a Baptist. Having removed, as we 
presume, the objection which our cor- 
respondent has urged, we may content 
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ourselves with referring to an authority 
so justly and widely celebrated for his- 
torical researches as the Rev. Wm. R. 
Williams, D. D. It would be easy to 
trace the matter further back, as Bene- 
dict and others, we think, have alluded 
to the subject; but this may suffice. 
The extract, which we take from Wil- 
liams’ Miscellanies, p. 198-208, is full 
of interest, and will compensate our 
readers for the discussion of a subject of 
so little practical moment as the faith of 
Admiral Penn: 

“Religious toleration, promulgated, 
and to a certain extent practised, under 
the republic and under Cromwell, cru- 
elly restricted under the Stuarts, was 
finally established by the revolution of 
1688. In preparing the way for this 
momentous chaiiye, it is the glory of our 
own denomination of Christians to have 
labored most efficiently. They contended 
for what was then deemed a portentous 
heresy. Featly himself, a man of piety, 
but of bitter zeal, and an inveterate op- 
ponent of our body, published that the 
Baptists were laboring for the utmost 
freedom of the press, and for unlimited 
toleration—“damnable doctrines,” as he 
termed them, for which he would have 
them ‘exterminated from the kingdom.’ 

“To the Baptist, then, the age of 
Cromwell and Baxter is a memorable 
one. The period of the Commonwealth 
and the Protectorate was the season in 
which our distinguishing sentiments, 
heretofore the hidden treasures of a few 
solitary confessors, became the property 
of the people. Through weary years 
they had been held by a few in deep re- 
tirement, and at the peril of their lives ; 
now they began rapidly working their 
way and openly into the masses of soci- 
ety. The army that won for Cromwell 
his “crowning mercies,’ as he called 
those splendid victories which assured 
the power of the Parliament, became 
deeply tinged with our views of Chris- 
tian faith and order. They were not, as 
military bodies have so often been, a 
band of mercenary hirelings, the sweep- 


ings of society, gleaned from the ale- 
house and the kennel, or snatched from 
the jail and due to the gallows; but they 
were composed chiefly of substantial 
yeomanry, men who entered the ranks 
from principle rather than for gain, and 
whose chief motive for enlistment was, 
that they believed the impending contest 
one for religious truth and for the na- 
tional liberties—a war in the strictest 
sense pro aris et focis. Clarendon him- 
self allows their superiority, in morals 
and character, to the royalist forces. In 
this army the officers were many of them 
accustomed to preach; and both com- 
manders and privates were continually 
busied in searching the Scriptures, in 
prayers, and in Christian conference. 
The result of the biblical studies and free 
communings of these intrepid, high- 
principled men, was, that they became, 
a large portion of them, Baptists. As 
to their character, the splendid eulogy 
they won from Milton may counterbal- 
ance the coarse caricatures of poets and 
novelists, who saw them less closely, 
and disliked their piety too strongly, to 
judge dispassionately their merits. 

“ Major General Harrison, one of their 
most distinguished leaders, was a Bap- 
tist. Ue was long the bosom friend of 
Cromwell, and became alienated from 
him only on discovering that the Pro- 
tector sought triumph, not so much for 
principle as for his own personal aggran- 
dizement. Favorable to liberty, and in- 
accessible to flattering promises of power, 
he became the object of suspicion to 
Cromwell, who again and again threw 
him into prison. On the return of the 
Stuarts, his share in the death of Charles 
[I., among whose judges he had sat, — 
brought him to the scaffold; where his 
gallant bearing and pious triumph 
formed a close not unsuitable to the ca- 
reer he had run. Others of the king’s 
judges, and of the eminent officers of the 
army, belonged to the same communion. 
Some of these sympathized only, it is 
true, with their views of freedom, and 
seem not to have embraced their reli- 
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gious sentiments. Among this class was 
Ludlow, a major-general under Crom- 
well, an ardent republican, and who, 
being of the regicides, sought a refuge, 
where he ended his days, in Switzerland. 
He was accounted the head, at one time, 
of the Baptist party in Ireland. Such 
was their interest, that Baxter com- 
plains, that many of the soldiers in that 
kingdom became Baptists, as the way to 
preferment. (Orme, I., 185.) The chan- 
cellor of Ireland under Cromwell was 
also of our body; Lilburne, one of 
Cromwell’s colonels, and brother of the 
restless and impracticable John Lil- 
burne, was also of their number. Over- 
ton, the friend of Milton, whom Crom- 
well in 1651 left second in command in 
Scotland, was also ranked as acting with 
them, as also Okey and Alured. Col. 
Mason, the governor of Jersey, belonged 
to the Baptists, and still others of Crom- 
well’s officers. Penn, one of the admi- 
rals of the English navy, but now better 
known as the father of the celebrated 
Quaker, was a Baptist. Indeed, in 
Cromwell’s own family their influence 
was formidable; and Fleetwood, one of 
his generals .and his son-in-law, was 
accused of leaning too much to their 
interests as a political party.* The 
English matron, whose memoirs form 
one of the most delightful narratives of 
that stirring time, and who in her own 
character presented one of the loveliest 
specimens of Christian womanhood, Lucy 
Hutchinson, a name of love and admira- 
tion wherever known, became a Baptist. 
She did so, together with her husband, 
one of the judges of Charles I., and the 
governor of Nottingham Castle for the 
Parliament, form the perusal of the Scrip- 


tures. 


*To their influence as a political party, 
too, Baxter explicitly attributes that event 
which caused shuddering on every throne of 
Europe, the execution of Charles I., the 
monarch whom he loved. To them he also 
traces the invasion of Scotland; in short, the 
chief events which hurried on the subver- 
sion of monarchy and the establishment of 
a republic. 
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“ Although they deemed literature no 
indispensable preparation for the minis- 
try, (nor did the church of the first 
centuries,) the Baptists under Cromwell 
and the Stuarts, were not destitute of 
educated men. Out of the bounds of 
Eugland, Vavasor Powell, the Baptist, 
was evangelizing Wales with a fearless- 
ness and activity that have won him, at 
times, the title of its apostle; and on our 
own shores, Roger Williams, another 
Baptist, was founding Rhode Island, 
giving of the great doctrine of religious 
liberty a visible type. Our sentiments 
were also winning deference from minds 
that were not converted to our views. 
Milton, with a heresy ever to be depre- 
cated and lamented, had adopted most 
fully our principles of baptism. Jeremy 
Taylor, a name of kindred genius, in a 
work which he intended but as the apol- 
ogy of toleration, stated so strongly the 
argument for our distinguishing views, 
that it cost himself and the divines of 
his party much labor to counteract the 
influence of the reasonings: while Bar- 
low, afterwards also a bishop, and cele- 
brated for his share in the liberation of 
Bunyan, addressed to Tombes a letter 
strongly in favor of our peculiarities. 
Such progress in reputation and influ- 
ence was not observed without jealousy. 
Baxter laments that those who, at first, 
were but a few in the city and the army, 
had within two or three years grown 
intoa multitude, (Works, xx., 279); and 
asserts that they had so far got into 
power as to seek for dominion, and to 
expect, many of them, that the baptized 
saints should judge the world, and the 
millennium come. And Baillie, a com- 
missioner from Scotland to the West- 
minster Assembly, a man of strong 
sense, and the ardor of whose piety can- 
not be questioned, though he was a 
bitter sectarian, complained that the 
Baptists were growing more rapialy than 
any sect in the land; while Lightfoot’s 
diary of the proceedings of the same As- 
sembly proves that similar complaints 
were brought before that venerable body. 
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Some would naturally, as in the his- 
tory of the early Christians, be attracted 
to a rising sect, who were themselves 
unprincipled men. Lord Howard, the 
betrayer of the patriot Russell, was said 
to have been, in one period of his shift- 
ing and reckless course, a Baptist preach - 
er. Another, whose exact character it 
is cifficult to ascertain, perverting, as 
royalist. prejudices did, even his name 
for the purposes of ridicule, Barebones, 
. the speaker of Cromwell’s parliament, is 
said to have been a Baptist preacher in 
London. Others, again, of the body 
were tinged with extravagances; some 
joined with cther Christians of the time 
in the confident expectation of what 
they termed the Fifth Monarchy, Christ’s 
personal reign on the earth. In the 
changes of the day, and they were many 
and wondrous, they saw the tokens of 
Christ’s speedy approach to found a 
universal empire, following in the train 
of the four great monarchies of the pro- 
phet’s vision. It is to the credit of 
Bunyan, that he discerned and de- 
nounced the error, Then, as in all ages 
of the church, it was but too common 
for the interpreters of prophecy to be- 
come prophets. Others, again, were 
moved from their steadfastness by Qua- 
kerism, which then commenced its course, 
while others adopted the views of the 
Seekers, a party who denied the exist- 
ence of any. pure and true church, and 
were waiting its establishment yet to 
come. In this last class of religionists 
was the younger Sir Henry Vane, the 
illustrious patriot and statesman so 
beautifully panegyrized in a sonnet of 
Milton, (and from his talents dreaded 
alike by Cromwell and the Stuarts,) and 
the friend of Roger Williams. The 
founder of Rhode Island seems himself, 
in later life,.te have imbibed similar 
views. 

“Yet with all these mingling dis- 
advantages, and they are but such 
heresies and scandals as marked the 
earliest and purest times of Christian- 


ity, that era in our history is one to 
2 


which we may well turn with devout 
gratitude, and bless God for our fathers. 
In literature, it is honor enough that 
our sentiments were held by the two 
men. who displayed, beyond all compar- 
ison, the mest creative genius in that age 
f English literature, Milton and Bun- 
yan. In the cause of religious and po- 
litical freedom, it was the lot of our 
community to labor, none the less effec- 
tively because they did it obscurely, 
with Keach, doomed to the pillory, or, 
like Delaune, perishing in the dungeon. 
The opinions, as to religious freedom, 
then professed by our churches, were not 
only denounced by statesmen as rebel- 
lion, but by grave divines as the most 
fearful heresy. Through evil and through 
good report they persevered, until what 
had clothed them with obloquy became, 
in the hands of later scholars and more 
practised writers, as Locke, a badge ot 
honor and a diadem of glory. Nor 
should it be forgotten, that these views 
were not with them, as with some others, 
professed in the time of persecution, and 
virtually retracted when power had been ~ 
won. Such was, alas, the course of 
names no less illustrious than Stilling- 
fleet and Taylor. But the day of pros- 
perity and political influence was, with 
our churches, the day for their most 
earnest dissemination. ‘Their share, in 
shoring up the falling liberties of Eng- 
land, and in infusing new vigor and lib- 
erality into the constitution of the coun- 
try, is not yet generally acknowledged. 
It is scarce even known. The dominant 
party in the church and the state, at the 
restoration, became the historians; and 
‘‘when the man, and not the lion, was 
thus the painter,” it was easy to foretell 
with what party all the virtues, all the 
talents, and all the triumphs, wceuld be 
found. When our principles shall have 
won their way to more general accep- 
tance, the share of Baptists in the achieve- 
ments of that day will be disinterred, 
like many other forgotten truths, from 
the ruins of history. Then it will, we 
believe, be found, that while dross, such 
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as has alloyed the purest churches in the 
best ages, may have been found in some 
of our denomination, yet the body was 
composed of pure and scriptural Chris- 
tians, who contended manfully, some 
with bitter sufferings, for the rights of 
conscience, and the truth as it is in 
Jesus; that to them English liberty owes 
a debt it has never acknowledged; and 
that amongst them Christian freedom 
found its earliest and some of its staunch- 
est, its most consistent, and its most dis- 
interested champions.” 


American Rebibals seen inith &ng- 
lish Gyes, 


N the British Baptist Manual for 1856 

we find a letter from Rev'd J. M. 
Cramp, President of the Acadia College, 
Nova Scotia, which may be interesting 
as showing how our “ revival measures,” 
as they are termed, strike the mind of a 
Christian unfamiliar with them, and at 
first probably prejudiced against them. 

“When I wrote to you last year, a 
revival of religion was commencing in 
this district, and especially in connexion 
with the First Horton church. It in- 
creased in interest and power, and con- 
tinued through the months of April, 
May and June. Seventy-two persons 
were baptized on profession of faith, 
some of whom will devote themselves to 
the Christian ministry. A considerable 
number were members of our institu- 
tions, the college and the academy. 
They will hereafter exert, we trust, a 
salutary influence in their respective 
neighborhoods. 

I had not before witnessed a “revival,” 
in the North American sense of that 
term. It may, probably, be difficult to 
place before English brethren a correct 
and complete view of such an event, but 
I will make the attempt. 

Our weekly prayer meeting in the 
vestry on Friday evenings is conducted 
by the students, and it is customary, after 
some five or six have prayed, to read a 


portion of scripture, briefly comment on 
it, and then invite exhortations from any 
of the brethren. In the early part of 
last year these meetings were remarkably 
well attended, insomuch that on several 
occasions some were unable to gain ad- 
mittance. Unusual solemnity prevailed. 
Those who exhorted felt and manifested 
a degree of affectionate fervor far sur- 
passing all ordinary experience. It was 
soon evident that religious emotion was 
spreading. The countenances of many 
betrayed the internal conflict. At last, 
the pent-up feeling found vent, and one 
after another rose up in the meeting, 
confessing sin, entreating the prayers of 
God’s people, or testifying their humble 
trust in the Saviour. Nor was it con- 
fined to them; Christians, too, were 
broken down, and acknowledged with 
tears their wanderings and worldliness. 
To meet the emergency our exercises 
were made more frequent, till at last for 
several weeks every evening was devoted 
to some religious service, prayer, preach- 
ing, or conversation with enquirers. The 
vestry proved too small, and for some 
time we found it necessary to conduct 
these services in the meeting-house, 
which was often well filled on successive 
evenings, 

So powerful was the excitement, that 
many of the youths in our institutions 
were scarcely able to pursue their studies. 
They could think of nothing else but sin 
and salvation. Singly, or by twos and 
threes, they would repair to the adjoin- 
ing woods to pray ; and after the public 
meetings, they would assemble in smaller 
groups, in their rooms, for conference 
and devotion, sometimes prolonging their 
exercises to alate hour. _ 

On Lord’s day afternoon I went to the 
college, and visited in their own rooms 
those who were under concern. It was 
a peculiarly solemn season. As I passed 
from room to room, I met with the same 
state of feeling everywhere—a deep sense 
of sin, which in one or two instances 
threatened to sink into settled gloom, 
but which was shortly exchanged for 
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calm or joyful trust in Christ. On ano- 


ther occasion, having given notice that | 


on acertain evening 1 would meet en- 
quirers, I repaired to the vestry, think- 
ing that possibly two or three might be 
there, and te my astenishment sixteen, 
most of them very young, met me, anx- 
iously asking what they must do to be 
saved. 


It was necessary to call the church 
together every week, to receive the ap- 
plications ef candidates for fellowship. 
Those, too, were deeply interesting meet- 
ings. They were held on Saturday after- 
noons, and en the next mornings we 
went down to the river, where, in the 
presence of large assemblies, the ordi- 
nance of baptism was administered. 
The usual public service in the meeting- 
house followed, at the close of which the 
newly baptized took their places in front 
of the pulpit, and received the right 
hand of fellowship, accompanied by 
brief exhortations. Every Lord’s day in 
April and May was thus occupied. 


Our young brethren, candidates for 
the ministry, rendered invaluable aid. 


The revival spirit feil upon them with | 
great power, and their counsels and en- 


couragements toinquirers were gratefully 
acknowledged and much blessed. 


I look back on that period with thank- 
fulness. It was really an instructive 
time. I saw that a revival is a reality. 
I see it still; the proof is continually 
before me. In some few instances, the 
hopes that were entertained have not 
been realized, but the majority of the 
converts adorn their profession. ‘That a 
gracious effusion of the Spirit was then 
witnessed and felt I am fully assured; 
and we ali said, “* Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us, but to thy name “give 
glory.” 

The good work advanced in many 
other places in like manner during the 
spring and summer, and several hun- 
dred were converted to God. 


The state of our churches in this pro- 
vince was thus reported at the last meet- 
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ing of the convention, held in Septem= 
ber, 1854: 
Churches. Baptized. Members. 


Western Asso’n 42 463 5,923 
Central a 35 267 3,318 
Eastern ie 40 146 2,309 

11Y 876 11,541 


~~ 


The Potver of wv Aarnt ible. 


¥ I was a dull winter’s morning; the 
| sky was leaden, the air was damp and 
cold, and the trees, now quite denuded 
of their summer clothing, shivered in 
the wind. All was cold and cheerless 
without; and it was not less so within 
Tom Evans’ house. He had come down 
stairs moody and sullen to breakfast. 
His wife had prepared the fire, and two 
little ones sat clean and tidy at the table, 
but Tom spoke little to any of them, and 
looked dull and discontented. 

What was the maiter with him? “Oh, 
nothing, nothing!” he would have said, 
if you hadasked him. But why was he 
not happy, with his kind, industrious 


little wife, his healthy children, and his 


business so far prospering as togive them 


all acomfortable living? Tom had every 


thing in this world that could make him 
happy; but all would not do, for his 
mind was uneasy—he was an znfidel. 

Breakfast was finished; the wife clear- 
ed things away, the children were dressed 
to go to school, and Tom took out his 
cloth, and sat himself cross-legged on the 
floor, and set to work, with his needle 
and thimble, for the day. 

‘“‘ How dark it is,” he exclaimed, look- 
ing out the window; “it always happens 
so when I have most to do. Whata 
small, dark window this is; I never was 
in such an uncomfortable house, and all 
this work to do, too.” 

“Well, you should be thankful for 
that, at all events,” said his wife, timidly. 
“The Bible teaches us always to be 
thankful for eyery thing; for nothing 
that we have do we deserve. I don’t 
think, dear Thomas, you should be so 
discontented ; God has given to us a 
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great many blessings which he has with- 
holden from others.”’ 

“Don’t talk to me of blessings, and 
the Bible, and such things, Jane. You 
know I don’t believe in any of them.” 
Jane was silent; her sorrow was that he 
did not believe. 

The morning passed on, and Tom was 
not idle at his work. ‘ Ah, there,’ said 
he, casting his eye out of the window, 
“is that Miss L again with her 
books and tracts. I fancy she won’t 
come in here again. I think I’ve pretty 
well told her my mind about such rub- 
bish and nonsense. My neighbors may 
be fooled, but I know this, that I won't.” 

“ Miss L ,’ said Jane, “is a very 
nice young lady, Tom. I’m sure she 
only means to be kind. One would 
think she had injured you, that you dis- 
like her somuch. Why, here she comes 
to our door, Do, dear Tom, be civil to 
her ; don’t be rude, that’s a good man.” 


A knock came to the door, Jane open- 
ed it, and Miss L appeared. “Well, 
Mrs. Evans,” said she, “how are you to- 


day? Can I have a word or two with | 


you ?” 


“‘Oh, yes, ma’am; pray come in and 


sit down.” ‘Tom looked at her and said, 
“Good morning,” with a loud voice and 
indifferent air. 

“Tam going the round of my dis- 
trict,” said Miss L , ‘to look after 
the wants of my people, and particularly 
to enquire whether they are well sup- 
plied with Bibles.” 

At the mention of Bibles Tom scowled, 
and Jane turned pale, for she knew how 
her husband disliked them, and, indeed, 
he would not allow one to be in the 
house. 

No one spoke, so Miss L said 
again, “‘ How are you supplied with Bi- 
bles in your house, Mrs, Evans ?” 

Jane was just faltering out an answer, 
when her husband relieved her by gruffly 
saying at once, “‘ We jhaven’t no Bible 
in our house; and I don’t mean to have 
one, neither.” 

“No Bible at all,” answered Miss 
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IL——. ‘ Well,f am sorry to hear this 
because I think no house can be really 
happy without the reading of God’s 
book. But why is it that you have an 
objection to the Bible, Mr. Evans? I 
never heard of it doing any one any 
harm, and I am sure it has done a great 
many people much good,” 

“‘T say what I say,” answered Tom. 
“T haven’t a Bible in my house, and 
don’t mean to have one.” 

“Perhaps, said Miss L——, “ you 
don’t like to spend money upon one. 
Now, I will tell you what, Mr. Evans, I 
don’t want you to spend a penny upon 
what you don’t like, but I will make you 
a present of one. There,” said she, put- 
ting upon the table a nice little roan 
Bible, “I will leave this with you; you 
will take this as a present from me, will 
you not ?” 

“Leave it or not, as you please, 
ma’am,” answered Tom; ‘I have said 
there shall not be a Bible in my house,” 
and there shan’t, either.”—“ Well, but 
surely you'll let me leave it ?” 

*“‘ Oh, yes, leave it if you choose; but 
mark you, you see that fire? As soon 
as you cross the threshhold of my door, 
that book goes into the fire. 
of my word, and [ll do it.” 

“Mr, Evans,” said Miss L , look- 
ing calmly at him, while his wife trem- 
bled with emotion, “I will leave the 
book, and you may do with it what you 
like; but may God yet use that despised 
book for the salvation of your soul !” 
And she offered up a silent prayer, that 
He, in whose hands is all power, might 
have mercy upon the poor infidel, and 
use his own Word as his instrument. 


Miss L rose up and took her leave. 
She crossed the threshold, and closed the 
door. Tom Evans immediately moved 
to the table and seized the Bible. “There,” 
said he, holding it out at arm’s length, 
“T’m a man of my word; this book 
shall not stay in my house to trouble 
me,” and he flung it on the top of the 
fire. , 
~A column of smoke soon rose from 


I’m a man 


A REMARKABLE DELIVERANCE. 


the volume; then the flames caught it, 
and it blazed with a bright glare up the 
chimney, Jane went out of the room, 
silently weeping, to a neighbor’s cottage. 
As she opened the door, a gust of wind 
rushed in and fanned about the burning 
leaves. The infidel stood over the fire 
till all appeared to be consumed, and 
then sat down to his work. 

The short day was soon over, and 
evening stele on. ‘Tom left his work, 
and desired his wife to light the candle; 
then they sat over the fire together. 

“T fancy,” he said to his wife, “ that 
that ere district lady, as she calls herself, 
did’nt expect I would keep my word 
about that book. But ’m aman of my 
word, and I hate the book, and that’s 
the fittest place for it,” pointing to the 
blackened leaves underneath the grate. 
“The fire has done its werk well; but 
there’s a bit here which hasn’t been 
touched,” and he took up a small piece 
which had been blown by the draught 
to one side, and so had escaped entire 
destruction. It was brown, and scarcely 


told what it had been, but the print 


seemed to have been burnt out into bolder 
relief by the action of the fire. 


book, but I will just see what the fire 
has left.” He took it in his hand, and, 
holding it up to the candle, read these 
words—“ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my word shall not pass away.” 

These words were not read by Tom 
without effect. The Spirit of God 
worked by them. He could not lose 
remembrance of them. He rested not 
till he found a Saviour and peace to his 
soul. The lady’s prayer was answered. 
God was true to his promise, ‘My word 
shall not return to me void, but it shall 
accomplish the thing whereunto I sent 
ifs” 


A Remarkable Deliverance. 


MONG numerous instances of faith- 
ful suffering for God, and almost 
miraculous interposition of Providence 
in behalf of the oppressed, we may re- 


j tle his affairs. 
‘soon as he reached home, seized him, 

and hurried him away to Gloucester, a 
; distance of thirty miles. 


| ordered that he entered the castle just as 
“T did say that I would not read the 
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cord the case of Mr. Andrew Gifford. 
He was a Baptist minister of high re- 
pute in the west of England. At Bris- 


| tol, the principal field of his labors, he 


was three times confined in Newgate, 
and once hurried away to Gloucester. 
He had been preaching among the col- 
liers in the forest of Kingswood, near 
Bristol, where his son, who was the sen- 
tinel, was prevented from giving no- 
tice of the approach of the in- 
formers, by being frozen to the ground. 
An independent minister who, pursued 
by the same enemies, had been preach- 
ing in another part of the wood, lost 
his life in attempting to escape across a 
river. But the colliers hearing that 
Mr. Gifford was taken, rose in arms for 
his deliverance. He declined their aid, 
saying that he would rather leave his 
cause with God, who, he doubted not, 
would order all for the best. The jus- 
tices gave him permission to visit his 
wife, who was near lying in, and to set- 
But the informers, as 


Thus it was 


the public chimes announced twelve 
o'clock at night. When six months, for 
which his mittimus had condemned him, 
were expired, he desired to be dismissed. 
The keeper objected that it was unusual 
to open the gates at midnight, to which 
Mr. G. replied that they were opened 
at that hour to let him in, and why 
should they not be to let him out? He 
was discharged ; and the next morning 
at six o'clock, arrived an express from 
London, with an order to confine him 
during life, from which hard fate he eg- 
caped by the relentless furies of his ene- 
mies, who had hurried him away to 
prison at midnight, so that he was re- 
leased again at midnight. Had they 
been less cruel at the first, their subse- 
quent order to incarcerate him again 
would have arrived in time, and would 
have been fulfilled —Crosby’s at 
of the Baptists, 
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An Acrostic. 
BY EE. 


All the wealth the world bestows 
Ne’er can heal a wounded mind; 
Ne’er ean give the soul repose, 
Ever tossed by passion’s wind. 
Love, like that which Jesus shows, 
Tlls of life alone subdues ; 
Zeal that the disciple knows 
Aught of sin can never choose. 
Breath shall fail and life depart, 
Earthly forms of being cease ; 
Time shall stop this beating heart— 
Heaven alone hath endless peace. 
Dust to dust must soon return, 
Resting soon in silent clay :. 
Youth its swift decay shall mourn : 
Every joy shall pass away, 
Rising soon in endless day. 


Pothet Heep. 


ES—say does your religion go 
pocket deep. Were you converted 
only in the upper story—the old man 
only scalped—or was he killed dead? 


A. WEBSTHER- 


Does your religion teach only about that 
jing, so that you couldn’t use it, but 


“unruly” member, so that cut your 


head off, and soul and body would both 


be damned; or were you converted right 


down enact from head to foot, “ soul. 4 


and spirit,” bach book and all? Not 
merely the coppers, three-cent pieces, 
and smooth four-pences; but those dol- 
lars, and eagles, and V’s, and X’s? Say, 
friend, when God converted you, did he 
convert house, barn, cellar, corn-cribs, 
potato-bins, meal-bags, and all? You 
have been praying for a “ deeper work 
of grace”’—how deep will you have it? 
pocket deep? You have desired to “feel 
more deeply’ —how deep? pocket deep, 
or do you only want to feel skin deep? 
You don’t feel as you want to: well, 
perhaps you never will till you feel in 
your pocket more. 


Just think about these matters, will 
you? You feel for your brother; well, 
just feel in your pocket. You feel for 
the poor ; well, feelin your pockef. You 
feel for ‘‘ the cause;” well, feel in your 


pocket. You feel for poor preachers; 


/eh ? 


‘not pocket-deep yet. 


bag now, 


well, feelin your pocket. And if you 


feel there, you will make others feel, 


and feel very thankful too, that God has 
some servants whose religion Is pocket 
deep. 

“©, TE don’t believe in talking so much 
about pecuniary matters;”’ you don’t, 
Ah, well, 2 guess your religion is 
Try again; get a 
little nearer Him who “ was rich” and 
You feel rather 
pleased when God’s blessings come roll- 
ing into your purse and dwelling— 
that’s all right; but the Lord Jesus said, 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” Now, don’t shrug your shoul- 
ders so; I’m not going to beg @ sixpence 
fron: you; don’t be alarmed, I wouldn’t 
ask you to give me a dollar for all the 
money you have in the world. Don’t 
fret! All f want to know is, whether 
your religion is pocket deep or not. Just 
think of it a little. I don’t ask whether 
you would scatter everything to the four 
winds if you knew the Lord was com- 


“beeame poor” for you. 


whether you are as ready to open “ the 
’ when it can be of use, as at 
some Other time, when it will be scat- 
tered in haste and fear, and do no one 
any good, and perhaps will do much 
hurt, as has often been the case in time 
past. 

In a word, is your religion pocket-deep, 
or is it only skin deep?—Cross and 
Crown. 

~e-—_e—asns OOO 

It more concerns thee to mend one 
fault in thyself, than to find out a thou- 
sand in others. 


Despise not the humble man; he isa 
true temple of God, though he have but 
a low roof. 


Every hour is worth at least a good 
thought, a good wish, and a good en- | 
deavor. 

Though God offers forgiveness to those 
who repent, yet he does not promise 
that they shall have to-morrow to repent 
in. Be wise to-day. 


~ 


oe 


Gditer’s Garner of Gleanings. 


Baptists in Connectrcut.—The first Bap- 
tist church in this State was constituted in 
the township of Groton, in 1705. It was 
then, and for a long time after, a dark and 
trying time for the pious, and especially for 
a Baptist. Of this a private letter from a 
widow of fifty-four years, written to her 
son, who was then suffering as a persecuted 
Baptist minister, will give some idea to the 


reader : 
Norwica, Nov. 4, 1752. 


Dear Son,—I have heard something of 
the trials among you of late, and I was 
grieved until I had strength to give up the 
case to God and leave my burthen there. 
And now I would tell you something of our 
’ trials. Your brother Samuel (Backus) lay 
in prison twenty days. October 15th, the 
Collector came to our house and took me 
away to prison, about nine o’clock in a dark 
rainy night. Brothers Hill and Sabin were 
brought there the next night. We lay in 
prison thirteen days, and then were set at 

liberty, by what means I know not. Whilst 
I was there a great many people came to see 
me; andsome said one thing, and some ano- 
ther. 0, the innumerable snares and temp- 
tations that beset me, more than ever I 
thought of before! But, O, the condescen- 
sion of heaven! Though I was bound when 
I was cast into this furnace, yet was I loosed, 
and found Jesus in the midst of the furnace 
with me. O, thenI could give up my name, 
estate, family, life, and breath, freely to 
God. Now the prison looked like a palace 
I could bless God for all the laughs 
and scoffs made at me. O, the love that 
flowed out to all mankind! Then I could 
forgive as I would desire to be forgiven, and 
jove my neighbor as myself. 

<<Deacon Griswold was put in prison the 
8th of October, and yesterday old Brother 
Grover, and they are in pursuit of others; 
all of which calls for humiliation. This 
church hath appointed the 13th of November 
to be spent in prayer and fasting on that 
account. I do remember my love to you 
and your wife and the dear children of God 
with you, begging your prayers for usin 
such a day of trial. 

‘We are all in tolerable health, expecting 
to see you. 
‘¢ These from your loving mother, 
® EyizaBeTa Backus.” 


to me. 


After this, a brother of hers was arrested 
and shut up in prison, while a member of the 
Legislature, because he would not pay a tax 
imposed upon him by a minister, of whose 
church he was not a member, and from 
whose ministry he received no benefit. In 
this way things continued until about 1760, 
when in Norwich the spiritual weapons of 
truth and love had fairly conquered all car- 
nal ones, since which time Baptists have 
there had rest. And as in Norwich, so in 
Canterbury, Baptists suffered from persecu- 
tors until about 1770, since which spiritual 
weapons have prevailed. It was in Cantere 
bury that Elisha Paine was arrested in the 
fall of 1752, and for a long time confined in 
prison in Windham, because he would not 
pay a tax imposed on him by Mr. Cogswell, 
who was the minister of Canterbury by law, 
but not by consent or choice of the people. 
Mr. Paine was at the time an ordained min- 
ister and pastor of a church on Long Island, 
from which and from his family he was de- 
tained by his imprisonment, and in conse- 
quence of which his family suffered every 
thing but death. 

It was at this time, and while in prison, 
that Mr. Paine wrote, saying, ‘‘I cannot but 
marvel to see how soon the children will 
forget the sword that drove their fathers 
into this land, and take hold of it asa jewel, 
and kill their grandchildren therewith. O 
that men could see how far this is from 
Christ’s rule! that all things which we 
would have others do unto us, we should 
do even so untothem. I believe the same 
people who put this authority into the hands 
of Mr. Cogswell to put me into prison for 
not paying him for preaching, would think 
it very hard for the church I am pastor of, 
if they should get the upper hand and tax 
and imprison him. And yet I can see no 
other difference, except that the power is in 
his hands, for I suppose he has heard me 
preach as often as I have heard him; and 
yet he has taken from me by force two cows 
and one steer, and now holds my body in 
prison.” But those days have long since 
passed away, and Baptists have multiplied, 
until there are now in the State sEVEN asso- 
ciations, and ONE HUNDRED AND TWELVE 
churches, with SIXTEEN THOUSAND THREE 
HUNDRED AND SEYENTY-NINE communicants, 
four hundred and forty-five of whom have 
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been baptized within the last year. Ten 
churches are assisted, and two missionaries 
sustained by their State Convention. About 
one in every twenty of the entire population 
of the State is now a member of the Baptist 
church. And among these are to be found 
some of our best brethren, best pastors, best 
scholars, and best talent, to each and to all 
of whom we wish the largest measure of 
prosperity in building up a people and sus- 
taining the ordinances, which our ancestors 
had muck to do and to suffer in planting and 
detending in the State.—W. Y. Chronicle. 


Cuanee Nexnpep In THE Mertnopist R1- 
TUAL.—There seems to us much justice and 
force in the suggestions of a correspondent 
of the New York Christian Advocate and 
Journal, which we copy below. The italics, 
capitals, &c., are those of the author: 


Mr. Editor,—We understand that a eom- 
mittee has been appointed to revise our 
Ritual. But, in our humble opinion, it is 
not a revisal that is needed, but a complete 
change. We should have a Ritual eminently 
and emphatically Methodist. Why should 
we continue to borrow the Ritual of the 
English Church? We should be as distinct 
in this respect as in every other. 

There are two objections to our Baptismal 
Ritual. 

1. It teaches, or appears to teach, bap- 
tismal regeneration. 


Our church should carefully exclude from | 


her Ritual everything which, either directly 
or indirectly, savors of the popish doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration. It is not enough 
that she in other places denounces this fab- 
ulous dogma; but she should clear away 
all the rubbish which she has gleaned from 
the English church, which evidently up- 
holds it. 

2. Our Ritual is not consonant with our 
views as to the qualification of candidates. 

Adult candidates we consider to be such 
as have been truly converted; born again; 
made new creatures in Christ Jesus. Then 
why should our Ritual say: ‘‘ We eall wpon 
thee for these persons, that they, coming to 
thy holy baptism, MAY RECEIVE THE REMISSION 
OF THEIR SINS BY SPIRITUAL REGENERATION,” 
&e. ‘* The congregation hath prayed that 
our Lord Jesus Christ would vouchsafe to 
RECEIVE YOU, to release you FROM YOUR SINS,” 
&e. 

All this implies that the recipients of bap- 
tism in our church have no saving interest in 
Christ—are still in the gall of bitterness. 
How must the man feel, who has been 


already born again, and released from his 
sins by faith in Christ, when he hears those 
words read at his baptism? Must he not 
consider them unmeaning mummery ? 

These words clearly teach that salvation is 
not obtainable till the rite of baptism has 
been performed. Do we believe such an 
unscrip*ural, absurd idea? 

We affirm that all candidates should have 
a% saving interest in Christ, to entitle them to 
the sacrament of baptism, which is introduc- 
tory to the household of faith; to the com- 
munion of saints. Such is the condition of 
adults, who believe in Christ, and of in- 
fant;, who are, by virtue of the atonement, 
Christ’s. 

Then, in the name of consistency and 
Christianity, let us have a Ritual not open 
to these serious and fatal objections. 

The parents or guardians of children 
should be put under public obligation to 


bring up baptized infants in the nurture ind 
admonition of the Lord; and this ea 
nently necessary in view of the newly a 

correctly assumed relation of the church to 
them. | 

In our Sacramental Ritual the popish 
manipulations should be dispensed with, 
such as: ‘‘ Here the elder is to take the plate 
of bread into his hand ;”’ “and here te break 
the bread ;” ‘*here to lay his hands upon alt 
the bread ;” ‘here he is to take the cup into 
hishand ;’? “here tolay his hand upon all i 
the vessels which contain the wine.” we 

All this might do wellif we believed in 
transubstantiation, and, like the Catholics, 
considered manipulations as necessary con- 
comitants of the ordinance. 

We do not believe, as some do, that our 
Rituals are too long, but we do most con- 
scientiously believe that, in their present 
form, they are absurd and erroneous, and 
should therefore be completely changed. 

If any one doubts ‘the validity of the 
grounds we here assume, we caneasily prove 
our Objections to be scriptural and logical, 
to the satisfaction of any intelligent Chris- 
tian. 

We are not alone in the views we have 
expressed, but we know many intelligent, 
clergymen and laymen who look at our 
present Ritual in the same light as we do. 


Progressive Mrernopisr. 


Tur Largest Printing Press In THE 
Woruip.—Perhaps when the London Times 
ordered a ten-cylinder press from Messrs. 
Hoe, it imagined it was leaving even the 
most enterprising of the Amggican journals 
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_in the back ground, but it will soon find out 
its mistake, for the circulation of the Phil- 
adelphia Ledger, (running well on to one hun- 
dred thousand daily, ) has compelled the en- 
terprising proprietors of that paper, Messrs. 
Swain & Abel, to order from the manufac- 
turers two twelve cylinder presses, at a cost 
of $70,000! To accommodate these gigantic 
pieces of workmanship, the Ledger folks 
have been obliged to purchase two adjoining 
buildings, at a heavy outlay, in which 
the presses are to be placed. When these 
are introduced, the Ledger will be able to 

print sixty thousand sheets an hour, or 

equal to one thousand sheets per minute. 


Anprew FuLier Anp Roserr Rosrnson.— 
In the recent volume of “‘Fuller’s Remains,” 
edited by Dr. J. Belcher, we find an inter- 
esting account of a discussion between Fuller 
and Robinson, on the Innocence of Mental 
Error. It is contained in a letter to Dr. 
Ryland: 


“‘T find you have heard, though by what 
channel I cannot conceive, that I have had 
a little dispute with a certain ingenious 
gentleman, who has been used to plead for 
the innocence of mental error. The point 
was, Whether any one ought to believe the 
truth? If this had been granted, his inno- 
cence of error must have fallen. The sub- 
stance of the conversation, as far as I can 
remember, was this: 


R.—Well, Mr. Fuller, I am told there is 
a revolution of principles among some of 
you. Mr. L., of N., tells me, we are all 
going to be learned [taught] how to preach. 
Mr. Hall, [of Arnsby,] has written a book, 
[‘‘Help to Zion’s Travelers,”’] and Mr. Ful- 
ler another ; but it is only the old story over 
again, about repentance and faith being the 
duty of sinners. Now I told him faith could 
not be a duty, because that is the effect of 
examination, and what, when a person does 
examine, he cannot help doing. 

F.—It is as you have heard, as to Mr. 
Hall’s having written a book. His book, 
however, is not wholly on that subject. He 
had occasion to say something on natural 
and moral inability, and so touches on the 
subject you mentioned. 

R.—Natural and moral inability! Well, 
I think that is a very just distinction. 

F.—Do you not think, sir, that it is every 
one’s duty to believe the truth? 

R.—No; it is every one’s duty to examine 
the truth, and if they do that fairly, they 
will necessarily believe it; but believing 


itself can be no more said to be Cuty, than | 


it is my duty to be warm, when I stand by 
the fire. Being warm is the effect of my 
standing by the fire; itis the influence of 
fire upon me. So faith is the effect of ex- 
amination; the effect or influence of truth 
upon the mind. 

I'.—If to be the effect of some prior cause 
cannot consist with duty, then love is not a 
duty; for love is the effect of discerning the 
beauty of an object; and it has also the other 
property of faith you mentioned; that is, 
when we love, we cannot help doing as we 
do, can we? 


h.—No. 

F.—And is not love the effect of discern- 
ment, too? 

R.—Yes. 


F.—Well; is not love a duty? 

R.—No; properly speaking, it is our duty 
to examine the excellence of an object; and 
if we do that, we must loveit, if it be lovely; 
but love itself is not, properly speaking, a 
duty. . 

F.—What then did God mean by com- 
manding us to love him with all our hearts, 
and Christ, by commanding us to love one 
another? Are we commanded to do what 
is not our duty ? 

[No answer that I remember. ] 

F.—Is it not our duty to choose the good 
and refuse the evil? 

R.— Not philosophically speaking. 

F.—What duty, sir, can you point out 
that is not the effect of some prior cause? 
No action, I presume, of any kind; for that 
is the effect of thought and choice. 

R.—Yes; but whatever is a good action, 
I allow to be duty; but faith is not an act. 

F.—Nor love! Nor choice! 

R.—No. 

F.—What then are mental acts? and why 
are the verbs to believe, to love, to choose, 
actively expressed ? 

[ No answer. | 

F.—What think you of 1 John, v. 10: 
‘‘He that believeth not God, hath made him 
a liar ?” 

R.—Ay, that is, he believeth not the gos- 
pel. 

F.—Very well; is it no sin to make Goda 


liar ? 
[ No answer. ] 


F.—Suppose you should go home, and tell 
a fact from your own knowledge. Your son 
affects to doubt it.—‘‘ W hat, cannot you be- 
lieve me ?”’—“‘ Father,”’ replies the boy, ‘‘I 
am examining the affair. Possibly youmay 
be mistaken, or tell me a lie.” 

R.—Very well; it would be hisduty merely 
to examine. 
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F.—I should be unwilling to be in the 
boy’s clothes, if you had a stick in your 
hand. I think, sir, the sum is, we each 
suppose the soul to move by a number of 
movements, as it were, by gradation. First, 
I think, judge, then choose, love, act, etc. 
Now, I suppose duty to be predicable of 
each of these; you only of the first in the 
series. I judge it to be every one’s duty to 
act right; and. in order to do that, to judge 
right, choose right, etc. You suppose it 
duty to examine in a right manner: and 
then, because the other will follow of course, 
they can be no duties. And so there is no 
virtue in doing a good action, or vice in an 
evil one; nor in good choice or evil; but 
barely in examining these matters. This, I 
own, reduces good and evil to avery narrow 
compass.” 


Awnprew Foruer’s Conresston oF Farra.-— 
(Delivered by Mr. Fuller, on the occasion of 
his installation as pastor of tke First Baptist 
Church at Kettering, October 7, 1783.) 


I. When I consider the heavens and the 
earth, with their vast variety, it gives me 
reason to believe the existence of a God of 
infinite wisdom, power, and goodness, that 
made and uphoids them all. Had there been 
no written revelation of God given to us, I 
should have been without excuse, if I had 
denied a God, or refused to glorify him as 
God. 

II. Yet, considering the present state of 
mankind, I believe we needed a revelation of 
the mind of God, to inform us more fully of 
his and our own character, of his designs 
towards us, and will concerning us; and 
such a revelation I believe the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament to be, without 
excepting any one of its books; and a per- 
fect rule of faith and practice. When I ac- 
knowledge it as a perfect rule of faith and 
practice, I mean to disclaim all other rules, 
as binding on my conscience; and as well to 
acknowledge, that if I err, either in faith or 
practice, from this rule, it will be my crime; 
for I ‘have ever considered all deviations 
from divine rules to be criminal. 

Ill. From this divine volume, I learn 
many things concerning God, which I could 
not have learned from the works of nature, 
and the same thingsin a more convincing 
light. Here I learn, especially, the infi- 
nitely amiable moral character of God. His 
holiness, justice, faithfulness, and goodness, 
are here exhibited in such a light, by his 
holy law and glorious gospel, as is nowhere 
else to be seen. 


Here, also, I learn, that though God is 
one, yet he also is three—the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. The idea which 
I think the Scriptures give us of each of the 
sacred three, is that of person. 

I believe the Son of God to be truly and 
properly God, equal with the Father and 
the Holy Spirit. 

Every thing I see in this sacred mystery, 
appears to me above reason, but nothing con- 
trary to reason. 

IV. I believe, from the same authority, 
that God created man in the image of his 
own glorious moral character, a proper sub- 
ject of his moral government, with disposi- 
tions exactly suited to the law he was under, 
and capacity equal t9 obey it to the utter- 
most against all temptations to the contrary. 
I believe, if Adam, or any holy being, had 
had the making of a law for himself, he 
would have made just such an one as God’s 
law is; for it would be the greatest of hard- 
ships to a holy being, not to be allowed to 
love God with all his heart, and with all his 
soul, and all his mind. . 

V. I believe the conduct of man, in 
breaking the law of God, was most unrea- 
sonable and wicked in itself, as well as fatal 
in its consequences to the transgressor ; and 
that sin is of such a nature, that it deserves 
all the wrath and misery with which it is 
threatened, in this world, and in that which 
is to come. 

VI. I believe the first sin of Adam was 
not merely personal, but that he stood as 
our representative; so that, when he fell, we 
fell in him, and became liable to condemna- 
tion and death; and what is more, are all 
born into the world with a vile propensity to 
sin against God. 

I own, there are some things in these 
subjects, which appear to me profound and 
awful; but seeing God hath so plainly re- 
vealed them in his word, especially in the 
fifth chapter of the epistle to the Romans, I 
dare not but bow my shallow conceptions to 
the unerring testimony of God; not doubting 
but that he will clear his own character 
sufficiently at the last day. Atthe same 
time, I know of no other system that repre- 
sents these subjects in a more rational light. 

VII. I believe, as I before stated, that 
men are now born and grow up with a vile 
propensity to moral evil, and that herein 
lies their inability to keep God’s law; and 
as such, it is a moral and a criminal inabil- 
ity. Were they but of a right disposition of 
mind, there is nothing now in the law of 
God but what they could perform; but being 
wholly under the dominion of sin, they have 
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no heart remaining for God, but are full of 
wicked aversion to him. Their very mind 
and conscience are defiled. Their ideas of 
the excellence of good, and of the evil of 
sin, are, as it were, obliterated. 

These are subjects which seem to me of 
very great importance. I conceive, that the 
whole Arminian, Socinian and Antinomian 
systems, so far as I understand them, rest 
upon the supposition of these principles be- 
ing false. ‘So that, if it should be found, at 
last, that God is an infinitely excellent being, 
worthy of being loved with all the love 
which his law requires; that, as such, his 
law is entirely fair and equitable, and that 
for God to have required less, would have 
been denying himself to be what he is; and 
if it should appear, at last, that man is 
utterly lost, and lies absolutely at the dis- 
cretion of God; then I think it is easy to 
prove, the whole of these systems must fall 
to the ground. If men, on account of sin, 
lie at the discretion of God, the equity, and 
even necessity of predestination, cannot be 
denied; and so the Arminian. system falls. 
If the law of God isright and good, and 
arises from the very nature of God, Antino- 
mianism cannot stand. And if we are such 
great sinners, we need a great Saviour, infi- 
nitely greater than the Socinian Saviour. 

VIII. From what I have said, it must be 
supposed, that I believe the doctrine of 
eternal personal election and predestination. 
However, I believe, that though in the 
choice of the elect, God had no motive out 
of himself, yet it was not so in respect to 
punishing the rest. What has been usually, 
but perhaps improperly, called the decree of 
reprobation, I consider as nothing more than 
the divine determination to punish sin, in 
certain cases, in the person of the sinner. 

IX. I believe, that the fall of man did 
not at ali disconcert the great Eternal; but 
that he had from eternity formed a plan 
upon the supposition of that event, (as well 
knowing that so it would be,) and that, in 
this everlasting covenant, as itis called, the 


Sacred Three (speaking after the manner of 


men) stipulated with each other for the 
bringing about their vast and glorious de- 
sign. 

X. The unfolding of this glorious plan to 
view, I believe, has been a gradual work 
Jrom the beginning. First, it was hinted to 
our first parents, in the promise of the wo- 
man’s seed; then, by the institution of 
sacrifices, by types, prophecies and promises, 
it was carried on, throughout the Mosaic 
dispensation; at length, the Son of God 
appeared, took our nature, obeyed the law, 


and endured the curse, and hereby made 


full and proper atonement for the sins of his 


own elect, rose again from the dead, com- 
missioned his. apostles to go into all the 
world and preach his gospel, and then tri- 
umphantly ascended above all heavens, 
where he sitteth at the right hand of God, 
interceding for his people, and governing 
the world in subserviency to their welfare, 
till he shall come a second time to judge the 
world. 

Icannot reflect upon this glorious pro- 
cedure, with its all-glorious Author, with- 
out emotions of wonder and gratitude. As 
a workman, he might be truly said to have 
‘his work before him!’ At once he glorified 
the injured character of God, and con- 
founded the devil—destroyed sin, and saved 
the sinner. 

XI. I believe, that such is the excellence 
of this way of salvation, that every one who 
hears, or has opportunity to hear it pro- 
claimed in the gospel, is bound to repent of 
his sin, believe, approve, and embrace it 
with all his heart; to consider himself, ashe 
really is, a vile, lost sinner; to reject all 
pretensions to life in any other way ; and to 
cast himself upon Christ, that he may be 
saved in this way of God’s devising. This I 
think to be true faith, which whoever have, 
I believe, will certainly be saved. 

XIi. But, though the way of salvation is 
in itself so glorious, that a man must be an 
enemy to God, to mankind, and to himself, 
not to approve it; yet I believe, the pride, 
ignorance, enmity, and love to sin in men, 
is such, that they will not come to Christ for 
life ; but, in spite of all the calls and threat- 
enings of God, will go on, till they sink into 
eternal perdition. Hence, I believe, arises 
the necessity of an almighty work of God 
the Spirit, to new-model the whole soul, to 
form in us new principles or dispositions; or, 
as the Scriptures call it, to give us “‘a new 
heart and aright spirit.” Lithink, had we 
not first degenerated, we had stood in no 
need of being regenerated; but as we are by 
nature depraved, we must be born again. 
The influence of the Spirit of God, in this 
work, I believe to be always effectual. 

XIII. I believe, the change that takes 
place in a person at the time of his belisving 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, is not only real, 
but relative. Before our believing in Christ, 
we are considered and treated by God, asa 
lawgiver, as under condemnation; but hay- 
ing fled to him for refuge, the law, as to its 
condemning power, hath no more dominion 
over us, but we are treated, even by God 
the judge, as in a stato of justification. The 
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subject-matter of justification, I believe to | 
be nothing of our own moral excellence, but 
the righteousness of Christ, alone, imputed 
to us, and received by faith. 

Also, I believe, that before we believe in 
Christ, notwithstanding the secret purpose 
of God in our favor, we are considered by 
the moral governor of the world, as aliens, 
as children of wrath, even as others; but 
that, on our believing on his Son, we are 
considered as no more strangers and for- 
eigners, but are admitted into his family, 
and have power or privilege to become the 
sons of God. 


XIV. I believe, that those who are effec- 
tually called of God never fall away, so as to 
perish everlastingly, but persevere in holi- 
ness, till they arrive at endless happiness. 

XV. I believe, it is the duty of every 
minister of Christ plainly and faithfully to 
preach the gospel to all who will hear it; 
and, as I believe the inadility of men to 
spiritual things to be wholly of the moral, 
and therefore of the criminal kind—and that 
it is their duty to love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and trust in him for salvation, 
though they do not; I therefore believe free 
and solemn addresses, invitations, calls and 
warn.ngs to them, to be not only consistent, 
but directly adapted, as means in the hands 
of the Spirit of God, to bring them to Christ. 
I consider it as a part of my duty, which I 
could not omit without being guilty of the 
blood of souls. 

XVI. I believe, the ordinances which 
Christ, as King of Zion, has instituted for 
his church to be found in, throughout the 
gospel day, are especially two: namely, 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. I believe 
the subjects of both to be those who profess 
repentance towards God, and faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ; and on such I con- 
sider them as incumbent duties. I believe 
that it is essential to Christian baptism, that 
it be by immersion, or burying the person in 
water, in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. I likewise believe 
baptism as administered by the primitive 
church, to be prerequisite to church commu- 
anion; hence I judge what is called strict 
communion to be consistent with the word 
of God. 

XVII. Although I disclaim personal holi- 
ness, as having any share in our justification, 
I consider it absolutely necessary to salva- 
tion ; for without it ‘‘ no man shall see the 
Lord.” 

XVIII. I believe the soul of man is cre- 
ated immortal; and that, when the body 


dies, the soul returns to God who gave it, 
and there receives an immediate sentence, 
either to a state of happiness or misery, 
there to remain till the resurrection of the 
dead. 

XIX. AsIsaid that the development of 
God’s plan has been gradual from the begin- 
ning, so I believe this graduation will be 
beautifully and gloriously carried on. I 
firmly and joyfully believe, that the king- 
dom of Christ will yet be gloriously ex- 
tended, by the pouring out of God’s Spirit — 
upon the ministry of the word; and I con- 
sider this as an event, for the arrival of 
which it becomes all God’s servants and 
churches most ardently to pray! It is one 
of the chief springs of my joy in this ‘‘day 
of small things,” that it will not be so 
always. 


XX. Finally, I believe that Christ will 
come asecond time, not as before, to save 
the world, but to judge the world. There, 
in the presence of an assembled universe, 
every son and daughter of Adam shall appear 
at God’s tremendous bar, and give an ac- 
count of the sins done in the body; there 
sinners, especially those who have rejected 
Christ, God’s way of salvation, will be con- 
victed, confounded, and righteously con- 
demned! These shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment; but the righteous, who 
through grace have embraced Christ, and 
followed him whithersoever he went, shall 
follow him there likewise, and enter with 
him into the eternal joy of their Lord. 
This solemn event, I own, on some accounts, 
strikes me with trembling; yet on others, I 
cannot but look on it with a mixture of joy. 
When I consider it as the period when God 
will be vindicated from all the hard thoughts 
which ungodly sinners have indulged, and 
the hard speeches which they have spoken 
against him; when all wrongs shall be made 
right, truth brought to light, and justice 
done where none here could be obtained; 
when the whole empire of sin, misery, and 
death shall sink like a mill-stone, into the 
sea of eternal oblivion, and never rise more: 
when, I say, I consider it in this view, 
I cannot but look upon it as an object of 
joy, and wish my time may be spent in this 
world, in “looking for and hasting unto the 
coming of the day of God.” 


STATISTICS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
The Presbyterian (Old School) makes the 
following remarks on their statistics for the 
present year: The annual returns from our 
church, as made up by the stated clerk of 
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the general assembly, which have now been 
extensively published, present several points 
of interest. A comparison with the statis- 
tics of last year shows that whilst in some 
respects there is ground for encouragement, 
in others there is reason for regret and 
humiliation. 

Compared with the preceding year, we 
find that the number of Synods and Presby- 
teries remains the same. We have 47 more 
candidates than at that time, 3 more licen- 
tiates, 59 more ministers, 67 more churches, 
and 2,351 more communicants. There have 
been 25 more licensures, 11 more ordinations, 
35 more installations, 14 more pastoral rela- 
tions dissolved, 8 more churches organized, 
and 16 more ministers received from other 
denominations than during the preceding 
year; whilst the amount of moneys contri- 
buted exceeds the sum in the report for 1855 
by $230,376. One very cheering fact is the 
apparently increasing permanency of the 
pastoral relation, there having been an ex- 
cess of 21 installations over the number of 
pastoral relations dissolved, whilst the re- 
port of last year shows an excess of only 7. 
On the other hand, the number of communi- 
cants received on examination is 763 less than 
the number reported last year, and those 
received on certificate 120 less. 

Upon the whole, these figures show that 
there has been progress as to the general 
healthfulness and soundness of the churches; 
but as regards the enjoyment of spiritual 
blessings and aggressions on the kingdom of 
darkness, there is no special occasion for 
encouragement, 


New School. Old School. 

Synods, 24 30 
Presbyteries, 108 148 
Candidates, 219 482 
Licentiates, 94 240 
Added on exami- 

nation, 5,704 12,322 
Added on certifi- 

cate, 4,730 9,266 
Total of communi- 

cants, 138,760 233,755 


STATISTICS OF THE PROTESTANT REFORMED 
Dutou Cuurce ror 1855 anp 1856. 


1855 1856 
No. of churches, 364 380 
No. of ministers, 348 536 
No. of members received 
on confession, 1,609 2,551 
No. received by certifi- 
cate, 1,474 1,483 
Total of communicants, 38,927 40,413 
No. of adults baptized, 290 369 


No. of infants baptized, 2,448 2,754 
No. in Catechetical in- 

struction, 7,796 10,729 
No in Sunday school,, 26,593 30,070 
Contributions to religious 

and benevolent pur- 

poses, $77,999 46 $85,898 


STATISTICS OF THE UnrreED BRETHREN, OR 
MoraviAns.—The last number of the Mora- 
vian contains the following general statis- 
ties of the United Moravian church, or the 
Unitas Fratrum: 


Communi- Whole 
cants. No, 

1. The American Pro- 
vince, 4,460 8,831 

2. The German Pro- 
vince, 4,541 5,894 
3. The BritishProvince, 2,921 5,061 

4, The Foreign Mission 
Province, 19,600 71,450 

5. The Continental Pro- 
vince, 100,000 
31,522 191,236 


Rey. JeremraAn 8. Haron, late pastor of 
the Free street Baptist church, Portland, 
Me., died at his residence in that city, on 
the 29th September. He had been long in 
feeble health, and for many months his re- 
covery had not been anticipated. We ex- 
tract, from Zion’s Advocate, a brief notice 
of his life and labors. 

Rev. Mr. Eaton was born in Weare, N. 
H., in June, 1810. His youth was spent in 
the more active pursuits of country life, till 
the age of 16, when he was apprenticed to 
the business of printing. The confinement 
of this employment soon developed consti- 
tutional debility and forced him to return to 
his former labors, which were varied by an 
occasional term of study, and teaching a 
winter school. 

Meantime, his parents became truly pious, 
and anxious, to have this son commence a 
course of study at New Hampton, mainly, 
no doubt, in the hope that he might there 
be brought to Christ. Though then an 
avowed Universalist, yet from a love of 
learning, respect to the wishes of his parents, 
and an undefinable impression that he had 
not found, but ought to discover and yield 
to and proclaim the gospel, the son entered 
New Hampton in the spring of 1830. His 
mind became at once interested in serious 
things; and after a varied experience he 
obtained hope and was baptized into the fel- 
lowship of the church at New Hampton, 
August 15th, of that year. He pursued his 
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Studies here to the fall of 1831, when, to ob- 
tain a more propitious climate, he visited 
the south-west, and entered Georgetown 
college, Ky. In the spring of 1833 he re- 
moved his connection to Union college, 
where he graduated July 22, 1835. 

Mr. Eaton had, under the steady and 
strong convictions of duty, yielded himself 
and devoted his life to the ministry of the 
gospel. He had been called frequently to 
the public dispensation of the word. When 
he left college he was already a youthful 
preacher whom many churches would gladly 
have received as their pastor. But after 
spending some time in ministerial labor, and 
in teaching as Professor in Haddington col- 
lege, Pa., he entered the Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution, there to obtain more appro- 
priate and complete furnishing for his chosen 
work. He graduated April 21st, 1839. 

In response to an invitation of the First 
Baptist church, in Hartford, Conn., he was 
ordained their pastor, November 13th, 1839. 
His miuistry with this church was highly 
prosperous and acceptable. It was termi- 
nated at his request, June Ist, 1844. 

He received an immediate call to the pas- 
torate of the Free street church, in Port- 
land, which he sustained with marked fidelity 
and success, till, solely by the encroachment 
of disease, he felt constrained to resign July 
16th, 1854. His public life was without a 
blemish, and his character and reputation 
without a spot. A united people clung 
around him to the last, and in silent sorrow 
performed his obsequies. 


Gritor’s Hook Shelf. | 


Our book shelf exhibits a somewhat mis- 
cellaneous collection this month. The first 
we pick up is 


Tue Last ReMAINS OF THE Rev. ANDREW 
Fourier: Sermons, Essays, Letters and 
other Miscellaneous Papers, not included 
in the published works. By the Editor of 
his ‘* Complete Works.”—Amer. Baptist 
Publication Society, Phila. 


Andrew Fuller has deservedly occupied a 
place in the affections of Baptists, and in the 
esteem of thoughtful and serious Christians 
generally, second to no other man of our 
denomination in modern times. Hall was 
much more learned, much more eloquent as 
an orator, and more finished as a writer; 
Foster, too, in all that gives literary stand- 
ing, was unquestionably his superior. But 
for sound doctrine, simple force of argu- 
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ment, extent and permanence of influence, 
none of his cotemporaries can be named 
along with the humble pastor of Kittering, 
whose unaffected modesty did not conflict 
with a decisive boldness, whose acquire- 
ments, though considerable, never interfered 
with his originality of thought, and who has 
quietly taken the position of the best and 
most influential theological writer the Bap- 
tist church has ever produced. 

it was with no undue partiality towards 
Baptists, but from an honest conviction of | 
the fact, that the venerable Dr. Samuel 
Miller, sé long Professor in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, used to say to his class, (I 
quote from memory only,) ‘‘ Among all un- 
inspired writers, if I were required to name 
one who had most nearly and most clearly 
presented the system of doctrines which I 
believed to be contained in the gospel, I 
should say that (saving and except the sin- 
gle subject of baptism) Andrew Fuller was 
that man.” 

Dr. Miller used also to remark, in regard 
to the objection to the atonement drawn by 
Tom Paine and others, from the magnitude 
of the stellar universe, that ‘‘ it had been 
beautifully and impressively handled in Dr. 
Chalmers’ celebrated astronomical discurses; 
but that the most concise, thorough and con- 
vincing reply was to be found in a few pages 
of Andrew Fuller’s Gospel its own Witness.” 

The volume before us is the gathering of 
the ‘‘ fragments that remained,” that noth- 
ing which emanated from such a man should 
be lost. Dr. Belcher, the indefatigable 
editor, has collected them from various 
quarters. Among other highly interesting 
pieces, we notice the Confession of Faith, 
which we have copied in the Garner, both 
as a precious relic of so eminent a divine, 
and as a short and simple abstract of the 
things which are believed among us. 

We do not hesitate to commend the book 
to the numerous admirers of Andrew Fuller, 
and to express our decided gratification, that 
the work has been so carefully compiled, and 
so handsomely published. 


Here is a modest little volume, all of do- 
mestic manufacture, which next claims at- 
tention—FLowrrs By THE WaysipE. The 
author is a Richmond citizen, hiding himself _ 
under the thin disguise of the nom de plume, 
Philip Barrett. Price & Cardozo are the 
publishers ; C. H. Wynne the printer; Ran- 
dolph the binder; and the whole is as neatly 
executed as if it had issued from some New 
York or Boston house. 

The book itself is designed for the young, 
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and consists of a number of brie” articles. 


some of them narratives, some reflections, 
some poetical, and others in prose. They 
are such pieces as we always look for with 
so much interest on the first pages of the 
American Messenger—short, spicy and poin- 
ted—indeed, we shrewdly suspect our author 
has had something to do with those Messen- 
ger articles. We hope his work may be pro- 
fitable to him, as it certainly will be to his 
readers. 


A very entertaining and instructive volume 
is the “‘ Lirg or Prince TALLEYRAND,” with 
extracts from his speeches and writings, by 
Cuas. MoHare, published by C. Scribner, 
New York. It is an interesting fact, that 
the three men most prominent in the com- 
mencement of the French revolution—Mira- 
bian, Lafayette and Talleyrand, belonged to 
the ancient noblesse. In some respects, Tal- 
leyrand was the most remarkable of them 
all. Without the qualities of attractiveness 
which characterize the others, he attained 
greater success than either. <A sort of Bar- 
num among the political schemers of his 
age, he made every body’s loaf furnish him 
bread, and retained power under each suc- 
cessive regime. 

The author has handled his subject with 
great skill and justice. He has given a con- 
densed and happy summary of all the avail- 
able information with regard to the Prince 
of modern diplomacy. The year 1868 will 
unfold more material, as by a provision in 
Talleyrand’s will, his autobiography, the 
fruit of his later years of retirement under 
Louis Philippe, will then be published. 


A volume of somewhat different class, but 
specially attractive in a teacher’s eye, is 
“‘CorNneLu’s Hien Scuoon Grograpuy,” with 
an atlas accompanying. It is accurate, con- 
densed, elegantly printed, (as all of Apple- 
ton’s publications are,) and leaves scarcely 
any room for superiority. It is hard to 
choose between bocks of such undeniable 
excellencies as the series of Monteith, Mc- 
Nally & Co., published by A. S. Barnes; 
and this series, by Miss Cornell, (for it is 
stated they are compiled by a lady, ) of which 
the present volume is the most advanced. 
With either, any teacher, accustomed only 
to the older geographies, would be delighted. 


‘“PLANTATION SERMONS,” by the Rev. A. 
J. Dickson, of Charleston, 8. C., a Presby- 
terian minister, comes next in order on our 
shelf. It was placed there by Wortham & 
Cottrell, who have it for sale. Commended 
to our attention, not only by the excellence 


of the object which the book proposes, but 
by the introduction of our respected friend, 
Dr. J. L. Kirkpatrick, and by the impri- 
matur of the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation, they are excellent specimens of that 
‘‘plainness of speech”? in which all close 
imitators of the Apostle Paul will strive to 
succeed. Designed to be read to the ser- 
vants on plantations, when preaching cannot 
be conveniently attended, they abound in 
lively and familiar illustration, without de- 
parting from the dignity and solemnity 
which becomes the gospel ministry. There 
is nothing loose in the thought, lax in the 
doctrine, or ingrammatical and vulgar in 
the style; but while made plain for the 
ignorant, also instructive to the cultivated, 
and eminently suitable for any Christian 
of any denomination to use. We trust the 
book it may be extensively employed. 


REVIVAL SERMONS, Seconp Szrtzs, by the 
Rev. Daniel Baker, of Texas. The former 
series was so popular as to induce the publish- 
er, Wm. 8S. Martin, of Philadélphia, to issue 
another series, embellished with an excellent 
likeness of the laborious and useful author. 
He is a man who has been abundant in la- 
bors, and greatly blessed in winning souls to 
Christ. With some eccentricities of manner, 
he combines great earnestness and extensive 
experience. His printed sermons lack, of 
course, his Own vivacious and pointed de- 
livery, but are both instructive and pleasing. 


‘¢ Porter’s CHEMISTRY,” published by A. 
S. Barnes & Co., is the most convenient and 
admirable resume of the principles of Chem- 
istry, for ordinary students, that we have 
ever seen. Clear, concise, thorough, as far 
as it goes, and brought up to the latest dis- 
coveries of the progressive science of which 
it treats, it affords an excellent syllabus for 
an experementer and lecturer; and, we have 
no doubt, will speedily come into extensive 
use. Of course, those who wish to pursue 
the study beyond the general principles, and 
some of the more obvious applications, will 
resort to larger and more detailed treatises. 
But a work of precisely this kind has been 
a decided desideratum. ‘The author’s posi- 
tion, as Professor in Yale College, is suffi- 
cient to attest his own attainments; while 
his ingenious and original arrangements of 
cheap apparatus, no less than his lucid exhi- 
bition of chemical facts, give evidence of 


his practical aptness to teach. 


Ghe Atlonthly Aecord. 


@Ordinations. 
Names. Where. W hen. 
Adams, Sullivan, Shaftsbury, Vt., Sept. 30 
Auterey, Elijah, Pleasant Hill, Ill., Aug. 9 


Baldwin, M., Wake Forest Col.,N.C., Aug. 31 
Beachum, E. F., bi “ =) Aug. 3l 
Cole, B. F., ee ee ve Aug. 31 
Dodge, George W., Smithfield, R.1I., Sept. 16 
Fish, J. L. A., Webster, Mass., July 2 
Goodspeed, Edgar J., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Gregory, J. D., Nashville, Mo., Aug. 
Heath, Moses, Flemington, N. J., Sept. 24 
Hedges, John, Bowling Green Ch., Mo., Aug. 29 
Hill, Samuel, Cherokee Ch., Iowa, May 14 
Huntington, Jay, North Benington,Vt., Sept. 23 
Janssein, H., Peoria, Il., Aug. 4 
Joiner, J. N., Prov., Cherokee co., Texas, June 
Johnston, J. T. M. 

Jones, Henry M., New Marlboro, Mass., Oct. 1 
Kitzmiller, David, Boon’s Creek, Tenn., Aug. 29 
Lee, R. M., Petersburg, Va., Sept. 20 
Lewis, J.M., New Hope, Mad.co., Miss., Aug. 9 
Lewis, B., Pleasant Hill, 1., | Aug. 9 
Macy, E., Henrietta, Lorain co.,Ohio, Sept. 24 
Meadows, Joel W, Prov., Franklin co,Va, Sept.22 
Merrifield, EP, West Wadesboro, Mass., June 24 


Miller, E. D., Decatur, Ala., Aug. 31 
Miller, J. T., Bolling Fork, Ky.,. Aug. 22 
Nisbet, E, Avon, N. Y., Sept. 25 


Norrelius, Andrew, Burlington, Iowa, June 23 
Smith, Wm. &., Hudson, N. Y., Sept. 4 
Stearnes,A.O., Harford Ch., Sus. co.,Pa., Sept.10 
Storts, T. H., Georgetown, Ky., June 22 
Webster, W. H., East Brooklyn, N. Y., June 29 
Willis, J.M., Nashville, Mo. 

Williams, E., Cameron, N. Y., Sept. 24 
Witherington, W. J., Wet Sleeve Ch., Va. 


@hurches Constituted. 


Names. Where. When. 
Butler, Illinois, Sept. 4 
Cascade, Wisconsin, Aug. 27 
Clarke co., Ind., Aug. 24 
Dent co., Md. 

Eddyville, Iowa, July 12 
Eldora, Iowa, Aug. 17 
Faribault, Min. Ter. 

Fishing Creek, Luzerne co., Md. 
Friendship, East Florida, Aug. 27 
Imlah, Mich., Sept. 6 
Lanesboro and Susquehanna, Pa., Sept. 16 
Lorimer, Shelby co., Ohio, July 19 
Medford, Mass , Sept. 9 
Ramah, Louisiana, July 18 
Spring Creek, Cass co., Ind., Sept. 20 


Cpurch Wvilices Medicated. 
Where. When. 
North Carolina. 


Names. 
Charlotte, 


Edina Place Ch., Oct. 5 
near Richmond, Va, Oct. 


Chicago, 
Sidney, 


Weaths of Wantist Ministers. 


Names. Residences. Time. 


Cox, Henry, Chickasaw co., Miss. 

Eaton, J. Sewall, Portland, Me., Sept. 27 
French, Enos, Urbana, Ohio, Oct. 1 
Groser, Wm., Ed. London Bap. Magazine. 
Guest, Pitney, Coreton, Ohio. 

Miner, Cyrus, [Iilinois. 

Satterlee, A. B., Miss’y Arracan, July 1 
Underhill, Chas. H., Attica, N. Y. 
Ministers BHec’d tram other Menomiii's. 
Residence. Denom. 


Goodrich, Wash., Preston Hollow, 
[Albany co., Iowa, Prot. Meth. 


Names. 


Clerical BWemobvals and Settlements. 


Names. Whence. Where. 
Alvord, Nelson, Indwich, Tonica, Ill. 
Bedell, B., Circleville, Wilmington, Ohio. 


Bennett, Ira, Morrisville, N. Y. 
Boardman, G.D., Barnwell,S.C, Rochester,NY 
Boardman,AW, Irasburg, North Stratford, N.H. 
Boyd, Rob’t, | Woukesha, Wis., Chicago. 
Bunnell, W.G., Stonington, Dallas, Ill. 
Burlingham,A. H, Harvard st, Boston, N Y city. 
Carr, 8S. J.. Hopkinton, N. H., Somerset, Mass. 
Denison, Chas.W., - Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fisher, T.J., | Harrodsburg, Carrollton, Ky. 
Funk, H., New London, Peru, Hurop -o,Ohio. 
Gould, Asa H., Baring, East Auburn, Me. 
Hale, D. B., Ala., Shelbyvilie, Tenn. 
Harrison, J. C., Easton, Penn., Kinston, N.Y. 
Hill, L. L., Hudson, N.Y. 
Kitzmiller, M.V, Buffalo Ridge, Wash. co. Tenn. 
Levy, E. M., Phil., Davenport, Iowa. 
Mason, H.G., Fort Ann, N.Y, Plainfield,N.J. 
Mikels,W.S, Sing Sing, 16 Bap. ch,N. Y. city. 
Palmer, L. D, Ceresco, Mich., Marshall, Mich. 
Parks, J. H., Geneva, Wis. 
Perkins, Horace, Mt.Hermon Machias Port.Me. 
Rees,C.W,Mt.Clemens,Mich., Fort Wayne,Ind. 
Benington,CH,McKeesport,Pa, FondDuLac, Wis 
Marshfield, 


Boston, 


Salem, Mass. 
Sizer, Henry A., Navarino, N. Y. 
Slater, Rome, N. Y., Keyport, N. J. 
Sprague, B.D., Mantua, O’Dell Prairie, Wis. 
Strickland, E., Aberdeen, Ohio. 
Taylor, EdG, Roch. The. Sem., Rockport, N.Y. 
Taylor, A.H, Conn., Hollidaysburg, Penn. 
Tombes, J.B, Bottetourt Spr., Buffalo, Va. 


Waterman, T.J, Galena, Wenona, Min. Ter. 
Young, John, Bristol, Dundee, Rome co., Ill. 


Seaver,J.H., 
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Songs in the Hight. 


BY REV. CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON, 
(Concluded from last No.) 


III, And now I want to tell you, 
very briefly, what are the excellencies of 
songs in the night above all other songs. 


In the first place, when you heara 
man singing a song in the night—I mean 
in the night of trouble—you may be 
quite sure itis @ hearty one. Many of 
you sung very prettily just now, did’nt 
you? I wonder whether you would 
sing very prettily, if there were a stake 
or two in Smithfield for all of you who 
dared to doit! If you sang under pain 
and penalty, that would show your 
heart to bein your song. We can all 
sing very nicely indeed when everybody 
else sings. Itis the easiest thing in the 
world to open your mouth, and let the 
words come out; but when the devil 
puts his hand over your mouth, can you 
sing then? Can you say, “Though He 
slay me, yet will Itrustin Him?” That 
is hearty singing, that is real song, that 
springs up in the night. The nightin- 
gale singeth most sweetly, because she 
singeth in the night. We know a poet 
has said, that if she sang by day, she 
might be thought to sing no more 
sweetly than the wren. It is the still- 
ness of the night that makes her song 
sweet. And so doth a Christian’s song 
become sweet and hearty, because it is 
in the night. 

Again: the songs we sing in the night 
will be lasting. Many songs we hear 
our fellow-creatures singing in the streets 
will not do to sing by-and-by; I guess 
they will sing a different kind ef tune 


soon, They can sing now-a-days any 
rollicking drinking songs; but they will 
not sing them when they come to die; 
they are not exactly the songs with 
Which to cross Jordan’s billows. with. 
It will not do tu sing one of those light 
songs when death and you are having 
the last tug. It will not do to enter 
heaven singing one of those unchaste, 
unholy sonnets. No; but the Christian 
who can sing in the night will not have 
to leave off his song; he may keep on 
singing it fure-er. He may put his foot 
in Jordan’s stream, and coatinue his 
melody; he may wade through it, and 
keep on singing still, and land himself 
safe in heaven; and when he is there, 
there need not be.a gap in his strain, but 
in a nobler, sweeter strain he may still 
continue singing Ilis power to save. 
There are a great many of you that 
think Christian people area very mise- 
rable set, don’t you? You say, ‘Let 
me sing my song.’ Ay, but, my dear 
friends, we like to sing a song that will 
last ; we don’t like your songs; they are 
all froth, like bubbles on the breaker, 
and they will soon die away, and be lost. 
Give me a song that will last; give me 
one that will not melt. Oh! give me 
not the dreamster’s gold; he hoards it up, 
and says, ‘I’m rich; and when he 
waketh, his gold is gone. But give me 
songs in the night, for they are songs I 
can sing forever, 

Again: the songs we warble in the 
night are those that show we have real 
faith in God. Many men have: just 
enough faith to trust God as far as they. 
can see Him, and they always sing as 
far as they can see providence go right; 
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but true faith can see when its possessors 
cannot see. It can take hold of God 
when they cannot discern Him. 

Songs in the night, too, prove that we 
have true courage. Many sing by day 
who are silent by night; they are afraid 
of thieves and robbers; but the Christian 
who sings in the night proves himself to 
be a courageous character. It is the 
bold Christian who can sing God’s son- 
nets in the darkness. 

He who can sing in the night, too, 
proves that he has true love to Christ. 
It is not love to Christ to praise Him 
while everybody else praises’ Ilim; to 
walk arm and arm with Him when He 
has the crown on His head is no great 
deal, I wot; to walk with Christ in rags 
is something. To believe in Christ when 
He is shrouded in darkness, to stick 
hard and fast by the Saviour when all 
men speak ill of Him and forsake Him— 
that is true faith. He who singetha 
song to Christ in the night, singeth the 
best song in all the world, for he singeth 
from the heart. 


IV. Iam afraid of wearying you; 
therefore I will not dwell on the excel- 
lercies of night songs, but just, in the 
last place, show you their use. 

Well, beloved, it is very uscful to sing 
in the night of our troubles, first, be- 
cause tt will cheer ourselves. When you 
were boys living in the country, and had 
some distance to go alone at night, don’t 
you remember how you whistled and 
sang to keep. your courage up? Well, 
what we do in the natural world we 
ought to doin the spiritual. There is 
nothing like singing to keep your spirits 
alive. When we have been in trouble, 
we have often thought ourselves to be 
well nigh overwhelmed with difficulty ; 
and we have said, ‘Let us have a song.’ 
We have begun to sing; and Martin 
‘Luther says, “The devil cannot bear 
singing.” 'Thatis about the truth; he 
does net like music. It was so in Saul’s 
‘days; an.evil spirit rested on Saul; but 
when David played on his harp, the evil 
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spirit went from him. This is usually 
the case; if we can begin to sing, we 
shall remove our fears. I like to hear 
servants sometimes humming a tune at 
their work ; I love to hear a ploughman 
in the country singing as he goes along 
with his horses. Why not? You say 
he has no time -to praise God; but he 
can sing a song,—surely he can sing a 
Psalm ; it will take no more time. Sing- 
ing is the best thing to purge ourselves 
of evil thoughts. Keep your mouth full 
of songs, and you will often keep your 
heart full of praises; keep on singing as 
long as you can; you will find it a good 
method of driving away your fears. 


Sing in the night, again, because God 
loves to hear His people sing in the night. 
At no time does God love his children’s 
singing so well ag when they give a ser- 
enade of praises under His’ window, 
when He has hidden his face from them, 
and will not appear to them at all. 
They are in darkness; but they come 
under His window, and they begin to 
sing there. ‘Ah! says God, ‘that is 
true faith, that can make them sing 
praises, when I will not look at them; 
I know there is some faith in them, that 
makes them lift up their hearts, even 
when I seém to take away all my tender 
mercies and all my compassions.’ Sing, 
Christian, for singing pleases God. In 
heaven, we read, the angels are employed 
in singing: do you be employed in the 
same way, for by no better means can 
you gratify the Almighty One of Israel, 
who stoops from His high throne to ob- 
serve a poor creature of a day. 


Sing again, for another reason: because 
at will cheer your companions, If any 
of them are in the valley and in the 
darkness with you, it will be a great 
help to comfort them. John Bunyan 
tells us, that as Christian was going 
through the valley, he found it a dread- 
ful dark place, and terrible demons and 
goblins were all about him, and poor 
Christian thought he must perish for 
certain; but just when his doubts were 
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the strongest, he heard a sweet voice; 
he listened to it, and he heard a man in 
front of him, singing, “Yea, when I pass 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil.” Now, that 
man did net know who was near him, 
but he was unwittingly singing to cheer 
aman behind. Christian, when you are 
in trouble, sing; you do not know who 
is near you. Sing! perhaps you will 
get a good companion by it. Sing! 
perhaps there will be many a heart 
cheered by your song. There is some 
broken Spirit, it may be, that will be 
bound up by your sonnets. Sing! there 
is some poor distressed brother, perhaps, 
shut up in the Castle of Despair, who, 
like King Richard, will hear your song 
inside the walls, and sing to you again, 
and you may be the means of getting 
him a ransom. Sing, Christian, wherever 
you go. Try, if you can, to wash your 
face every morning in the bath of praise. 
When you go down from your chamber, 
never go to look on man till you have 
first looked on your God; ard when you 
have looked on Him, seek to come down 
with a face beaming with joy; carry a 
smile, for you will cheer up many a poor 
way-worn pilgrim by it. And when 
thou fastest, Christian—when thou hast 
an aching heart, do uot appear to men 
to fast; appear cheerful and happy; 
anoint thy head, and wash thy face; be 
happy for thy brother’s sake; it will 
tend to cheer him up, and help him 
through the valley. 


One more reason: and I know it will 
be a good one for you. Try and sing in 
the night, Christian, for that ts one of 
the best arguments in all the world in 
favor of your religion. Our divines 
now-a-days spend a great deal of time 
in trying to prove christianity against 
those wh» disbelieve it. I should like 
to have seen Paul trying that! Elymas 
the sorcerer withstood him: how did 
our friend Paul treat him? He said, 
“© fall of all subtlety and all mischief, 
thou child of the devil, thou enemy of 


all rightesusness, wilt thou not cease to 


pervert the right ways of the Lord ?” 


That is about the politeness such men 
ought to have, who deny God’s truth. 
We start with this assumption: we will 
prove that the Bible is God’s Word, but 
we are not going to prove God’s Word. 
If you do not like to believe it, we will 
shake hands, and bid you good-by; we 
will not argue with you. The gospel 
has gained little by discussion. The 
greatest piece of folly on earth has been, 
to send a man round the country, to 
follow another up who has been lecturing 
on infidelity, just to make himself noto- 
rious. Why, let them lecture on; this 
is a free country; why should we fullow 
them about? The trath will win the 
day. Christianity need not wish for 
controversy; it is strong enough for it, if 
it wishes it; but that is not God’s way. 
God’s direction is, ‘Preach, teach, dog- 
matize.’ Do not stand disputing; claim 
a divine mission; tell men that God says 
it, and there leave it. Say to them, 
‘He that believeth shall be saved, and 
he that beiieveth not shall be damned ;” 
and when you have done that, you have 
done enough. For what reason should 
our missionaries stand disputing with 
Brahmins? Why should they be wast- 
ing their time by attempting to refute 
first this dogma, and then another, ef 
heathenism? Why n-t just go and say, 
‘The God whom ye ignorantly worship, 
I declare unto you: believe me, and you 
will be saved; believe me not, and the 
Bible says you are lost.’ And then, 
having thus asserted God’s Word, say, 
‘I leave it; I declare it unto you; itisa 
thing for you to believe, not a thing for 
you to reason about.’ Religion is nota 
thing merely for your intellect, a thing 
to prove your own talent upon, by mak- 
ing syllogisms on it; itis a thing that 
demands your faith. As a messenger of 
heaven, I demand that faith; if you do 
not choose to give it, on your own head 
be the doom, if tere be such; if there be 
not, you are prepared to-risk it. But I 
have done my duty: Lhave told you the 
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truth; that is enough, and there I leave 


it. Oh! Christian, instead of disputing, 
let me tell thee how to prove your reli- 
gion. Live it out! live it out! Give 
the external as well as the internal evi- 
dence; give the external evidence of 
your own life. You are sick; there is 
your neighbor, who laughs at religion: 
let him come into your house. When 
he was sick, he said, ‘Oh! send for the 
doctor ;’ and there he was, fretting, and 
fuming, and whining, and making all 
manner of noises. When you are sick, 
send for him; tell him that you are re- 
signed to the Lord’s will, that you will 
kiss the chastening rod, that you will 
take the cup, and drink it, because your 
Father gives it. You need not make a 
boast of this, or it will lose all its power ; 
but do it because you cannot help doing 
it. Your neighbor will say, “Ihere is 
something in that.’ And when you come 
to the borders of the grave—(he was 
there once, and you heard how he 
shrieked, and how frightened he was)— 
give him your hand, and say to him, 
‘Ah! I have a Christ that will do to die 
by—I have a religion that will make me 
sing in the night.’ Let him hear how 
you can sing ‘Victory, victory, victory !’ 
through Him that loved you. I tell you, 
we may preach fifty thousand sermons 
to prove the gospel, but we shall not 
prove it half so well as you will, through 
singing in the night. Keep a cheerful 
frame; keep a happy heart; keep a con- 
tented spirit; keep your eye up, and 
your heart. aloft, and you will prove 
christianity better tlan all the Butlers, 
and all the wise men that ever lived. 
Give them the analogy of a holy life, 
and then you will prove religion to 
them. Give them the evidences of in- 
ternal piety, developed externally, and 
you will give the best possible proof of 
christianity. Try and sing songs in 
the night ; for they are so rare, that if 
thou canst sing them, thou wilt honor 
thy God. 

I have been preaching all this while 
to the childret of God; and now there is 
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asad turn that this subject must take, 


| just one moment or so, and then we have 


done. There isa night coming, in which 


there will be no songs of joy—a night in 
-which no one will even attempt to lead 


a chorus. ‘There isa night coming when 
asong shall be sung, of which misery 
shall be the subject, set to the music of 
wailing and gnashing of teeth; there isa 
night coming when woe, unutterable 
woe, shall be the matter of an awful ter- 
rifie miserere—when the orchestra shalh 
be composed of damned men, and howl- 
ing fiends, and yelling demons; and 
mark you, I speak what I do knéw, and 
testify the Scriptures, There is a night 
coming for a poor soul within this house 
to-night; and unless he repent, it will be 
a night wherein he will have to growl, 
and howl, and sigh, and ery, and moan 
and groan forever. ‘Who is that ? say- 
est thou. Thyself, my friend, if thou 
art Godless and Christless. * What!’ 
sayest thou, ‘am I in danger of hell-fire?” 
In danger, my friend! Ay, more: thou 
art damned already. So saith the Lible. 
Sayest thou, ‘And ean you leave me with- 
out telling me what 1 must do to be 
saved? Can you believe that Iam in 
danger of perishing, and not speak to 
me? J trust not; I hope J shall never 
preach a sermon without speaking to the 
ungodly, for oh! how I love them. 
Swearer! your mouth is black with oaths 
now; andif you die, you must go on 
blaspheming throughout eternity, and 
be punished for it throughout eternity. 
But list to me, blasphemer! Dost thou 
repent to-night? Dost thou feel thyself 
to have sinned against God? Dost thon 
feel a desire to be saved? List. thee! 
thou mayest be saved. thou mayest be 
saved, as much as any one that is now 
here. ‘There is another; she has sinned 
against God enormously, and she blushes 
even now, while I mention her case. 
Dost thou repent of thy sin? There is 
hope for thee. Remember Him who 


| said, “Go, and sinnomore.” Drunkard! 


but a little while ago thou wast reeling © 
down the street, and now thou repentest. 
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Druukard! there is hope for. thee. 
‘Well,’ sayest thou, ‘what shall I do to 
be saved?’ Then again let me tell thee 
the old woy of salvation. It is, ‘Believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou art 
saved.’ Wecan get no further than that, 
do what we will, Thisis the sum and 
substance of the gospel. Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Cnrist, and be baptized, and 
thou shalt be saved. So saith the Scrip- 
ture. Dost thou ask, ‘What is it to be- 
lieve?? Am I to tell thee again? I 
cannot tell thee, except that it is to look 
at Christ. Dost thou see that Saviour 
there? He is hanging on the cross; 
there are His dear hands, pierced with 
nails, nailed to a tree, asif they were 
waiting for thy tardy footsteps, because 
thou wouidest not come, Dost theu see 
His dear head there? Itis hanging on 
His breast, asif He would lean over, and 
kiss thy poor soul. Dost thou see His 
blood, gushing from His head, His hands, 
His feet, His side? Itis running after 
thee, because He well knew that thou 
wouldst never run after it. Sinner! to 
be saved, all that thou hast todo is, to 
look at that Man. Canst thou do it now ? 
‘No,’ sayest thou, ‘I do not believe it will 
save me.” Ah! my poor friend, try it; 
I beseech thee, try it; and if thou 
dost not succeed, when thou hast tried 
it, Iam bondsman for my Lord—here, 
take me, bind me, and I will suffer thy 
doom for thee. This I will venture to 
say: if thou cast thyself on Christ, and 
He deserteth thee, I will be willing to go 
halves with thee in all thy misery and 
woe. For He will never do it: never, 
never, never ! 
‘« No sinner was ever 
Empty sent back, 


Who came asking mercy 
' For Jesus’ sake. 7 


I bescech thee, therefore, try Ilim, and 
thou shalt not try Him in vain, but 
shalt find Him “able to save to the utter- 
most them that come unto God by Him.” 

Thou shalt be saved now, and saved for=)| 1 
ever, 


cannot preach as earnestly as I could 
wish ; but nevertheless, may God accept 
these words, and send them home to 
some hearts this night! and may you, 
my dear brethren and sisters, have songs 
in the night! 


The Garly Progress of Christinnity 
in Arita. 
BY EDWARD MUSCUTT, 


Y whom Christianity was first pro- 
B claimed in the British isles, is mat- 
ter of no great importance. Itis doubtful 
whether this honor belongs to St. Paul. 
The early ambassadors of peace were 
content that their names should merge 
into their labors. It is, however, certain 
that during the apostolic age Britain 
witnessed their zeal, discouragements, 
and success. | 


The history of the early rise and pro- 
gress of the Christian religion in Britain 
is left in comparative obscurity. Histo- 
rians were at that time more rare than 
warriors, Literature then suffered an 
eclipse, and records were supplanted by 
traditions. Sufficient evidence has, how- 
ever, attested that in Britain Christianity 
reckoned not a few triumphs. That it 
had become extensively known and ap- 
preciated seems incontrovertible, from 
what Bede states as afact, viz: that 
Lucius, the British monarch, in a. D. 
156, requested tle bishop of Rome to 
send him over additional missionaries, 


That Christian churches greatly in- 
creased is evident from the recorded 
testimony of historians, who state, that 
when, in A. D. 801, the violent persecu- 
tion, under the Roman emperors, Dio- 
clesian, and his colleague Maximili an, 
broke out, Britain supplied a large queue 
of martyrs. Among these was Alban, 
who had at one time been a pagan idol- 
ater, He, however, gave shelter in his 
houseé to a Christian minister, who, flee- 
ing from the persecution that then raged 


: -}in Wales, sought an asylum in the east- 
May God give you His blessing! 1! ern part of this island. Through the 
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instructions and example of this devoted 
man, Alban himself became a Christian, 
and sealed his faith with his blood at 
Verulam, now called, in honor to his 
memory, St. Alban’s. Chester, also, 
then had numerous Christian disciples. 
In Exeter, and many other plaecs, num- 
bers of both sexes suffered Christian 
martyrdom. 

Though this tection lasted ten 
years, and was designed whelly to ex- 
tirpate christianity from the Roman em- 
pire, there were yet, in A. D. 814, such 
a number of Christian churches left, as 
to allow five British bishops, to appear 
at the council held that year at Arles, in 
Gaul. So again, in A. D. 847, represen- 
tatives of British churches were present 
at the council held this year at Sardica. 
They again met with other ecclesiastics 
from various parts, at the council con- 
vened at Arminium, in Italy, a. p. 859, 
where, says Collier, (1. 85,) “four hun- 
dred western bishops met, all of whom 


were provided with conveniences in diet | 


and lodging at the emperor’s charge. 
But the bishops of Gaul and Britain did 
not think it proper to be thus supported 
by the Exchequer, and chose rather to 
live upon their own pockets,” 


STATE OF THE CHURCHES UNDER THE 
SAXONS. 


The next two centuries witnessed the 
inroads of the Saxons, who, in a fatal 
moment, had been invited into Britain 
by Vortigern, in a. p. 449. Instead of 
proving auxiliaries, they turned enemies. 
Fierce wars raged between them and the 
Britons for 180 years, During these 
commotions, the state of the British 
churches became deplorable in the ex- 
treme. ‘lhey were nearly overwhelmed 
and extinguished by the Anglo-Saxons. 
These new settlers adhered to the wor- 
ship of pagan gods, and put an immense 
number of Christians to cruel deaths. 

At length, in A. p. 587, they seized 
the sovereignty of the island, demolished 
Christian churches, and set up their own 
heathenism. Wales, Cornwall and Cum- 


berland were the only places where 
christianity did not lose ground. Had 
the refugees in those parts been left to 
struggle alone and single-handed against 
idolatry and persecution, they would 
eventually have recovered the power of 
Christian truth and liberty. But Rome 
saw and professed to pity. 

Ten years after the Saxon sovereignty 
had been planted in Britain, Rome sent 
Augustine with forty Benedictine monks, 
professedly to convert Saxon pagans. 
This conversion had long been a favorite 
idea with Gregory before he became 
Pope. Twenty-five years before the 
attempt was actually made, he had him- 
self, it is said, contemplated coming 
hither upon this errand. The induce- 
ment, according to some historians, arose 
from his observing, in Rome, a number 
of young English slaves for sale. The 
oft-repeated incident respecting the 
‘“Angli—sed Angilli,” bears, however, 
so much the appearance of an after- 
adjustment of phrases, as to induce some 
historians to attach little or no credence 
to the story. Gregory would probably 
never have planned, nor Augustine trav- 
elled, had conversion been the only ob- 
ject at which they aimed. Under his 
cowl the monk secreted a mitre. Subse- 
quent events proved the fact. 


ARRIVAL OF AUGUSTINE, 


Augustine landed in the Isle of Thanet, 
A. pv. 597. With solemn pomp and 
banners flying, he and the other monks 
directed their way to Ethelbert, then 
king of Kent. The wife of this mon- 
arch was herself a Christian, and had 
successfully prepared the way for the 
arrival and reception of the Romish emi- 
saries. By the king they were favor- 
ably received, permitted to take up their 
permanent abode in Canterbury, and 
publicly to establish their own religious 
rites. One year after his arrival, Au- 
gustine baptized the pagan monarch. 
Saxon temples were speedily converted 
into Christian churches. Christianity, 

which ” Romans had yea to 
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dunt down, and the Anglo-Saxons had 
despised, now became the patronized re- 
ligion, Elated with success, Augustine 
hurried to Arles in Gaul, where he was 


consecrated ‘Archbishop of the English : 
nation,” though, as yet. there was not a’ 


single bishop under his jurisdiction. It 
is evident, therefore, that he sought ter- 
ritorial as well as spiritual power. Why 
he obtained the designation immediately 
appears. 
RESISTANCE OF THE BRITISH BISHOPS. 
There were already very many Eng- 
lish bishops in the country; but they 
recognized neither the monk nor his 
mission. The first effort of Augustine 


was to induce them to acknowledge both. | 


Yor this purpose, he sought and obtained 
a conference with them. Seven of them 
met him once and again. At the first 
meeting, he endeavored to bring them 
into conformity or unity with the Cath- 
olic church, 
doctrines and practices of that church, 
“Let,” said Augustine, “some infirm 
person be brought; and let the faith and 
practice of those by whose prayers he 


shall be healed, be looked upon as ac-- 


ceptable to God, and be adopted by all.” 
His test succeeded. A blind man was 
brought: over him Augustine prayed ; 


and the blind, it is said, received sight, | 


Still the Britons delayed, and disbe- 
lieved. ‘“ We cannot change our customs,” 


said they, “ wntd we have obtained the | 


consent and leave of the peowe.” (Bede, 
69.) A second synod was summoned. 
Augustine then said, “You act in many 
particulars contrary to our custom, ‘and 
yet, if you will comply with me in these 
three points, viz: Keep Easter at the due 
time; administer baptism, by which we 
are born again to God, according to the 
custom of the Holy Roman Apostolic 
Church; and, jointly with us, preach the 
Word of God—we will readily tolerate 
all the other things you do contrary to 
our customs.” 

This was the memorable reply: “The 
British churches owe the deference of 


To test the truth of the : 


brotherly kindness and charity to the 
church of God, to the Pope of Rome, and 
to all Christians; but other obedience than 
this we do not know to be due to him 
whom you call Pope.” ‘* And as to our 
parts, we are under the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Caerleon.”* “To whom,” 
says Bede (71,) “the man of God, Au- 
gustine, in a threatening tone, said, that 
in case they would not join in uuity 
with their brethren, they would be war- 
red upon by their enemies, and should 


| at their hands undergo the vengeance of 
death.” ‘This was the first specimen of 


a coerced external unity. 


EVENTUAL SUBMISSION OF THE CHURCHES 
TO THE BISHOP OF ROME, 

From this period commenced the con- 
flict between the bishop of Rome and 
the English churches. He, to be su- 
preme; they, to retain their self-govern- 
ment. ‘lhe struggle continued until the 
year A. D. 669, when Theodore, Augus- 
tine’s sixth successor, came, under ano- 
ther direct appointment from Rome. 
He was sixty-six years of age when ap- 
pointed by the Pope archbishop of 
Canterbury, and was considered a man 
of literature and of mental energy. He 
arrived 27th May, 669. Soon after, he 
made a visitation of his province, wher- 
ever the tribes of the Angles inhabited. 
By them he was well received, so that 
under him, eventually, the English 
churches were brought to submit to 
Rome. He was the first archbishop 
whom they all obeyed as their head, and 
the delegate to the Pope. 

To return to Augustine. The position 
which at his first entrance he was able 
to assume, emphatically favored his 
mission. He went direct to Ethelbert, 
whose wife, Bertha, had upon her mar- 
riage stipulated the privilege of main- 


| taining, in her own circle, the various 


ordinances. of christianity. She was 
surrounded with a bishop and domestic 
priests, whom she had brought with her 
from Gaul. These had proved them- 


* Rapin, i. 236, 
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selves excellent pioneers; they now be- 
came invaluable as Angustine’s awxilia- 
ries. Rome kept up a confidential inter- 
course with the ardent misstonaries, 
All her experience was placed at their 
services. Ethelbert having become the 
convert, soon avowed himself the patron 
of Augustine. Instead of being sur- 
prised at his success, our wonder would 
have increased had it not beer as great— 
especially as human aid was not the only 
agency he employed. He pretended to 
work miracles. True, he could not at 
first induce men to believe in his mirac- 
ulous powers; but that the pretension 
was eventually recognized, appears from 
what Bede states was the inscription 
upon Angustine’s tomb. This is the 
epitaph: } 


“ Here rests the Lord Augustine, first 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who being 
formerly sent hither by the blessed 
Gregory, Bishop of the city of Rome, and 
by God's assistance supported with mir- 
acles, reduced King Etheibert and his 
nation from the worship of idols to the 
faith of Christ; and having ended the 
days of his office in peace, died the 26th 
day of May, in the reign of the same 
king.” 


Augustine died a. p. 604. Had this 
missionary from Rome confined his 
efforts to the propagation of Christianity 
among Saxon pagans, we should have 
restricted our examination of his merits 
to the results of his mission. But he 
came as an importer of laws, as well 
as the herald of peace. These laws 
have spread themselves over every stc- 
ceeding age, beccme inwrought into 
nearly all the national instituticns, and 
by their persecuting character created 
the benumbing influence against which 
the religion of the Son of God has, more 
or less, ever since had to contend. 


LLLLLDO ODO DODO ‘ 
He that sins against men may fear 


discovery, but he who sins against God 
is sure of it. 
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The Heliberance of St. Deter ont 


of arison, 
BY JOHN FOSTER. 


The following is one of several heretofore 
unpublished articles of the celebrated Essay- 
ist, which have been recently issued in the 
‘‘ Kvangelical Magazine,” the organ of the 
British Congregationalists. We are happy 
in giving this to American readers. 

ETER was kept in prison, and “pray- 
p er was made without ceasing of the 
church toGod for him.” Peter doubtiess 
prayed himself. It is happy that pious— 
men can appeal from the power of earth 
tothe power of heaven. And they have 
felt. a peculiarly noble and elevated sen- 
sation, in the consciousness of being 
the one particular cause of bringing the 
power of God and the power of his 
enemies into contact and collision, and 
being the single person for whose sake 
these powers should come to action. 
Such a-sentiment must be the greatest 
possible elation that a Christian, that a 
creature, can feel, 

The chureh was employed without 
ceasing in prayer for Peter. Good men 
should always remember each other in 


‘prayer; and they will.do so especially 


when exposed to the same peril. There 
always has, indeed, been the most friend- 
ship and sympathy among them in times 
of persecution. The church prayed for 
Peter daily and hourly, and at this very 
hour. This very night they might know 

was destined to be his last; but one sun — 
more was to rise upon him. Herod, no 
doubt, indulged his exultation. The 
hatred which he had felt against the 
King of , the Jews, he cherished against 
his subjects. As long asa servant and 
a follower of the son of David remained 
upon earth, he felt as if there was a 
relic, a remnant of claim to the Jewish 
sceptre, interfering with his own. The 
people, too, were anticipating the in- 
tended execution ever since the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus; ever since the impre- 
cation of his blood upon their head and 
on their children’s, they seem to have 
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been given up to an infernal spirit, re- 
joicing in executions, finding a pure, 
simple, genuine pleasure and luxury, in 
the sufferings and death of a Christian. 

Peter was probably aware of what 
was determined on for the morrow ; yet 
he was tranquil; he slept. He “ was 
sleeping between two soldiers.”” There 
are not many who would have slept in 
such a situation. ‘The two soldiers had, 
perhaps, never before seen their prisoner 
sleep. Other prsoners had implored 
and bribed them to connive at their 
escape, or had struggled with them in 
despair for their liberty ; but a Christian 
may sleep anywhere. A Christian, who 
is indifferent whether he sleep or die, 
will say, ‘1 know ny life is forfeited by 
nature and by sin; the sentence is gone 
forth against it. Iam only reprieved, 
and hold it only at the discretion of God. 
1 never thought life of so much value as 
tu risk my soul for it. When my Master 


wants my exertions here no longer, it is 


for Him to call me to Himself. It is not 
fur me to fix the time. It is quite con- 
sistent that Herod should be the instru- 
ment; that I should fall by the same 
sword that slew my friend; I have 
nothing now to fear—I have nothing to 
do. When I was free I could labor, but 
now I can sleep.” 

Peter is now in chains between two 
soldiers—can he in an hour be set free? 
The Christians could not fight; they had 
no arms. ‘They would not; swords were 
not arguments, Peter had been told so 
himself, He had been commanded to 
put up his sword. If amob had assem- 
bled to burst open the Bastile and rescue 
him, be would most gladly have made 
his best speech through the grate of his 
prison, imploring them to disperse, and 
not to impeach and weaken the genuine, 
rational evidences on behalf of Chris- 
tianity, by employing force in its sup- 
port. 

How can heescape? ‘The soldiers are 
faithful. Le had no interest at court to 
procure mercy for him. ‘‘ How unfor- 


tunate for him,” some.of, the less harden-. 


. 


ed Jews might have said, ‘‘to have no 
powerful friend!” ‘ Unhappy Peter!” 
one of the sixteen soldiers might have 
reflected, “to have no frieud—there is 
no hepe for thee.” 

Peter was not unhappy. At this very 
momert he was an object, not of com- 
passion, but of envy. ‘And, behold, 
the angel of the Lord came upon him, 
aud light shined in the prison.” He 
came in—he came to do something. 
How different a place was this prison to 
Peter and the angel! He cares not for 
the thick walls, which he can pierce ; or 
the grim darkness, which he can illumi- 
nate. He is at no loss to find his object, 
though ke be confined in the darkest 
dungeon of the prison. He can find the 
darkest corner where a Christian is hid. 
It is needless to tell him of the city or 
the continent; tell him only of the 
planet in which the captive is to be 
rescued, and he will feel an unknown 
and indescribable sympathy directing him 
infallibly to the spot. This angel, per- 
haps, might have been commissioned to 
attend on James, not to deliver, yet to 
console and support him; he might be 
no stranger to these gloomy walls.  Ilis 
coming was silent and still. ‘There was 
no noise; there was no mode of en- 
trance; yet he was there. He came 
with too great a j ower to make a noise 
among the lumber of matter. Jt was a 
firm, compressed and abstract energy of 
power, a very quintessence of soul, that 
alone could penetrate so quickly. So 
Jesus himsclf came, thorgh he was 
arrayed in a body ; he entered the room 
unperceived, where the. disciples were 
sitting with the doors lucked. ‘The an- 
gel penetrated with ease; he displaced 
nothing, He had but one commission 
to execute; he came not to overturn and 
demolish, or change the order of nature. 
“He smote Peter on the side’? No man 
was ever so awaked, He smote Teter; 
it was not a violent stroke; it was not 
such a stroke as that which he shortly 
after inflicted upon Herod; it was not 
so that be.smote.the thaysands. of, Sen- 
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nacherib, or the inhabitants of Sodom ; 
it was a gentle violence, 
fora symbolic emblem.of a Christian’s 
death ; it will be asoft blow that awakes 
him; he will be tranquil; a light will 
shine around him; he will be delivered 
from the chains of sin, from the prison 
of flesh, from the society of the guilty, 
from a persecuting world. Peter awoke. 
lie would gaze on the face that shone 
upon him; he would feel like the mar- 
tyrs who have ascended from the stake 
to the skies, and passed from beholding 
faces mafked with cruelty, to gaze on 
the benign countenances of the angels 
and messengers of God. 

“ Heraised himup.” Whatastrange 
alteration was this! The prisoner chain- 
ed between two soldiers is now held by 
the hand of an angel. We might now 
say, “Touch him, who dare?” The 
soldier of God has ventured into a place 
sacred to cruelty, the devil and Herod ; 
he has taken charge of the captive he 
had to rescue; and now, touch him, who 
dare? Where is all the courage that all 
the soldiers of Herod ever manifested in 
storming intrenchments, in charging the 
enemy? Come forth, now, and touch 
your prisoner, thus attended by one sin- 
gle unarmed soldier of heaven. Dare 
you, imperious Herod? Dare you, sol- 
dicr, appointed here to watch the victim? 
Oh, no! The power is no ordinary 
power; it has made no noise; it reveals 
itself only by the effect. 

“The chains fell off from his hands.” 
Lightning might have taken them off 
but it would have been with an immense 
explosion, and frobably with death to 
the prisoner—it would have melted the 
whole chain; but the angel used no 
superfluous and ostentatious force; he 
only dissolved a few links, and the chains 
fell off without violence. he angelic 
spirits appear to be invested with greater 
powers than any we can imagine: they 
can produce the greatest energy of 
nature. 

This angel, like the other angels of 


God, like the angel that hurried ‘Lot, 


appears in a kind of solemn haste. 


It might serve | “ Arise up quickly,” he says; “ gird 


thyself.” These spirits, when their pur- 
pose is effected, do not stand in wonder- 
ment at their own exploits; they take 
no breathing time; they want no leisure 
to rest from the toil, and contemplate the 
conquest. It is a very ordinary thing 
to them ; it excites no particular surprise . 
or elation in their minds; they do not 
think of repose. So should it be with 
the servants of God on earth. They 
should not stand still, wondering at their 
own doings, or think they deserve a 
year’s holiday after the labor of one 
exploit. They also should be in solemn 
haste—their time is all too short. Not 
an hour should pass, after their greatest 
effort, without preparing for some new 
service, 

Peter obeyed, but he was amazed. 
What, then, must be the amazment of 
the Christian, when the angel of final 
deliverance shall come; when the change 
unspeakable passes upon him ; when he 
shall remove from men to God—from 
the servant to the Master—from the 
talk of mortality to the conversations of 
heaven? How little men know of their 
best companions and friends—of those 
sublime beings, whoever they are, who 
are deputed to accompany them through 
life! Whoever they are! It is strange 
to speak so of our most sincere and inti- 
mate friends. It will be one of the 
pleasures of heaven to know them—to 
know our guardians and deliverers; to 
see those who sustain us in trouble and 
temptation, and conducted us to final 
triumph. It would be a pain to the 
conscious delivered, not to know and 
thank their deliverers; it would be of 
no use to see and know them now; the 
sight of them would fill us with un-- 
speakable terror. In the other state, 
they will make themselves known to us; 
we shall be able to endure their splendor, 
and converse with them face to face. 
“And he went out and followed the 
angel.” This was a different going from 


what Herod intended ; from what Peter 


THE DELIVERANCE OF ST. PETER OUT OF PRISON. 


himself had expected, or his friends, who 
were praying for him, as they thought, 
in vain. They went out through three 
gates; and the last gate, the iron gate, 
opened of itself! How many wonders in 
a few minutes, and the last the greatest ! 

Thus he was set free; there was no 
detainer against him; he had no debts 
to pay; no fees were demanded of him. 
What a deliverance was this! to be thus 
set free once more in the plain of liberty. 
What an astonishing impulse and mo- 
mentum must it give him, to have been 
thus retained by one force, and torn sud- 
denly away by another force! The angel 
went a little way with him, conducted 
him ‘“‘ through one street,” till his amaze- 
ment had somewhat subsided, and then 
“departed from him.” He had other work 
todo. He did not wait to receive hom- 
age, or offer felicitations ; he left him for 
this time. Peter had to take a longer 
journey some other night with his de- 
liverer ; he had the whole length to go 
from earth to heaven; to travel the long 
tract, if it be along tract ; we know not 
what it is, nor how, nor where. What 
adoring gratitude must Peter feel at this 
wonde.ful display of divine care and 
kindness! What veneration must he 
feel for a cause whose servants were to 
be defended by such interpositions !—a 
cause of which angels not only conde- 
scended to be the servants, but to be the 
servants of its servants; satisfied with 
promoting its success, yet taking nocredit 
for it tothemselves. A cause like this, 
he would say, deserves all my devotion. 

We are told of Herod’s miserable 
and terrible end. ‘The same power 
which had rescued the servant. of this 
divine cause was employed to destroy its 
adversary. 

Can we close without saying, Is that 
religion here still, for which all this was 
done, which occasioned all. this exhibi- 
tionof mercy and terror? Can we help 
exclaiming, this also shall be my cause ? 
Can we suffer such a cause to bein the 
world without devoting ourselves in- 
stantlay nd earnestly to its service, and 
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feeling an exalted triumph that such a 
cause exists In our own time, and con- 
descends to accept of such servants as 
we? If there be sucha God, (surely 
we must say,) if there be a master who 
can thus protect and deliver his servants 
when exposed to the most awful perils, 
let me be his servant. I know not what 
difficulties 1 may have to encounter, nur 
in what situation I may need such a 
friend ; but Ido know of death: I know 
I must be committed to the hand either 
of an angel or a devil at the last time. 
This shall be my cause. Let me also be 
surrounded and protected by angelic 
powers and the force of divine influence. 

Thus engaged and supported, for very ~ 
shame, I shall bestir myself; not one 
hour shall see me idle, or thoughtless, or 
dissipated, or profligate. I shall be 
ashamed of every moment in which I 
am not employed as the angels of heaven 
are employed, and by the same God, 


Nine Reasons woy a ReEvIvAL Is 
NrEEDED.—A revival of God’s work in 
every church in our land is needed :— 


1. To interpose a check to the tide of 
evil influences constantly setting upon 
us, in connection with business, politics 
and pleasure. 

2. Tosanctify our educational advan- 
tages. 

3. Tosave the church from perpetual 
degeneracy. 

4. To prevent the total extinction of 
the church. 

5. To test the reality of our own 
hopes. 

6. To bring into exercise the gifts of 
the church. 

7. To supply the great destitution of - 
ministers, 

8. ‘To arouse our impenitent friends, 
and save their souls. 

9. ‘l'’o spread the gospel over the world. 


There be some sermon hearers, that 
be like those fishes, that always live in 
salt water, and yet are always fresh. 


CG. Herbert. 


- 
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Something about Paper and Books. 


bi hs great staple article in the manu- 


facture of paper is rags; but the 
scarcity of paper which for some months 
has been experienced in the book and 
newspaper business, has led to various 
experiments to Ciscover some useful ar- 
ticle-as a substitute. Bass-wood has 
been tried with sume success, and grasses 
of different kinds have been successfully 
employed; but it is extremely difficult to 
find any articie suitable for making 
paver that will take the place of rags. 
It is to be hoped that art and science 
combined will effectualiy remedy this 
scarcity, and cause the high prices of 
this valuable article to decrease. , 
The Overland Mail, a paper published 
at Lloug Kong, in China, is printed on 
thick, heavy paper, of a fiue texture 
and smooth surface, which is made from 
the shavings of the bamboo plant. ‘The 
quality of the paper is fair; it is rather 
dark, and somewhat brittle, but with 
European skill and ingenuity,- together 
with the use of machinery, there-is no 
doubt that it ight be much improved. 
Something must be done. The con- 
sumption of paper in the United States 
is about 800,000,000 Ibs yearly, being 
four times as large as that of Mngland ; 
and manufactuiers have recourse to sub- 
stances almost wnkuown on the conti- 
nent. Straw enters largely into its 
composition, strengthened with stronger 
fibre, for thin and thick woven papers, 
as well as for mixing with white. paper 
pulps. The waste from palm-leaf man- 
ufactories, swamp-canes, wood-shavings, 
and other materials are employed, and 
the supply of white paper is made to 
keep pace with the demand by the use 
of brown paper for many purposes not 
hitherto common, either in this country 
or in Europe; such as envelopes and 
thin wrapping paper. The material for 
making brown paper is, and always will 
be, more abundant than that used for 
white paper. Our wrapping. paper in 
the United. States is mostly, brown or 
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colored, but in Europe white paper, or 
paper nearly white, is largely used for 
wrapping purposes, and is consequently 
much dearer, ; 

There are in the Unitea States nearly 
eight hundred paper mills in operation, 
having three thousand engines, and pro- 
duce yearly 270,000,000 Ibs. of paper, 
which, at ten cents per 1b., amounts to 
$27,000,000. The quantity of rags re- 
quired to produce the paper, amounts to 
405,000,000 lbs. It takes one and a 
quarter lbs. of rags to make, one pound 
of paper. The value of these rags, at 
four cents per lb., is $16,200,000, and 
the cost of labor, at one and three quar- 
ter cents per lb., amounts to $8,375,000. 
The cost of labor and rags united, is 
$19,575,000, and the cost of manu- 
facturing, aside from Jabor and rags, is 
$4 050,000, which makes the total cost 
$23,625,000 for manufacturing paper 
worth $27,000,000. 

Besides the rags gathered at home, 
the United States imports them from 
twenty-six different countries. The 
amount imported in 1853 was 22,766,- 
000 lbs., worth $982,882. Italy is the 
greatest source of supply, and sends us 
about one-fifth of ths whole amount. 
In 1858 there were imported from Eng- 
land 2,666,005 Ibs. In a statement 
taken from one of the journals of the 
day we find the cost of imported rags as 
follows : 


1850, $3 61 1853, $3 46 
1851, 3 46 1855, 3 45 
1852, 3 42 


From these statistics, compared with 
fureign tables, it will be seen that the 
consumption of paper in the United 
States. is equal to that of England and 
France combined. 

Forty years ago, the manufacture of 
4000 small sheets of paper was a good 
day’s work for three men, while now, by | 
the aid of machinery, the same number 
can produce 60,000 sheets in the same 
time. It has been estimated that the 
paper produced yearly by six machines, 
if united in one sheet, would encircle the 
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world. Nowhere is paper so much used 
and valued as in the United States. In 


France, with 85,000,000 of inhabitants, 


only 70,000 tous of paper are produced 
yearly, of which one-seventh is for ex- 
portation. In Great Britain, with 28,- 
000,000 of inhabitants, only 66,000 tons 
are produced, while the United States, 
young, and but little advaneed in manu- 
factures, turns out nearly 200,000 tons 
—more than the united product of these 
two great commercial countries. 

~The imports of paper into New York 
in the year 1858, amounted to 4482 
packages, valued at $340,824, while 
those of 1854 were 3418 packages, val- 
ued at $251,557. Of stationery, for the 
years 1858-4, there were imported 5857 
packages, valued at $860,628. The ex- 
ports of paper and stationery, between 
July Ist, 1853, and June 80th, 1854, 
amounted to $187,325, and those of 
books and maps during the same period 
to $191,843. 

To the paper manufacturer the rapid 
decrease in the supply of rags is alarm- 
ing, and to remedy this defect, other 
substances must and will be employed. 
If a proper substitute fur rags be discoy- 
ered, which will keep the supply of 
paper fully up to the demand, it is plain 
that a great impetus will be given to the 
manufacture of paper. 

in 1689 the first printing press was 
established in America, and the follow- 
ing year a book was printed from it, 
being the first published in the colonies, 
It was shortly after republished in Eng- 
Jand, where it passed through not. less 
than eighteen editions between that pe- 
riod and 1754; thus maintaining a hold 
on English poputarity for 114 years, 
The name of this book was ‘The Bay 
Psalm Book.” It passed through twenty- 
two editions in Scotland, the last bearing 
date 1759; and as it was reprinted with- 
out any pecuniary benefit ensuing to the 
compiler from its sale, the somewhat. re- 
markable fact is disclosed, that England 
pirated the fist American book, and was 
in reality the original aggressor in. this 
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line. This book enjoyed a greater and 
more lasting reputation than any suc- 
ceeding one of American origin, having 
passed through seventy editious—a very 
remarkable number for the age in which 
it was produced. 

The first American Bible was pub- 
lished at Cambridge, in the colony o! 
Massachusetts Bay, in 1663, and as it 
was unlawful to publish an English ver- 
sion of the Scriptures in the colonies, 
this one was published in the Indian 
language, It was the famous Bible of 
Eliot, the missionary, about 1500 copies 
of which were struck off. These are 
now rare and sealed: books—rare because 
only a few copies can be found. in our 
public libraries ; the 
tongue in which they were written has 


sealed, because 
literally become a dead language, for the 
tribe, and all who had a knowledge of 

It 
the 


their dialect, have ceased to exist. 
remains a striking monument of 
piety, perseverance 
Klivt, 

Soon after this, from alog cabin in 
New England, came forth + Newman’s 
Coucordance of the Scriptures,” which, 
as a theological work (and the first the- 
vlogical work in America) was admitted 
to be one of the most perfect, holding 
its place in public esteem. until super- 


and learning of 


seded by Cruden, which it suggest. d. 

From that first printing press at Cani- 
bridge, in America, emanated hundreds 
of works, and after the repeal of. the 
stamp act, literature flourished alike with 
other institutions. 

The libraries of Cambridge, Harvard 
and Yale, in earlier days, contained most 
of the books in the country, but now 
hundreds of valuable public libraries are 
in existence. 

The number of volumes. in. public 
libraries in the United. States numbered 
in 1853, 3,753,968, ‘The public school 
libraries in the United States, more than 
9,000 in number, contain more tian a mil- 
lion and a half of volumes, added. to 
which are hundreds of private libraries, 
the number of volumes in which cannes. 
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be estimated. Seventy-four publishers in 
this cicy send forth from their presses 
millions of books, which the trade sales 
rapidly distribute all over the Union. 
Thousands of persons receive employ- 
ment from these publishing houses; and 
the names of the publishers, Harpers, 
the Appletons, and Putnam, are familiar 
to almost every reader in the United 
States. 

In 1852, the number of American 
publications, original and reprinted, was 
966 original, and 822 reprints; total, 
1,288. ‘These publications proceeded 
from 191 different publishers, of whom 
New York furnished 74, Philadelphia 26, 
and Boston 27, Aside from books and 
magazines, there are the newspapers of 
the Union. According to the census of 
1850, we find that there are 2,526 pub- 
lished in the United States, comprising 
a circulation of upwards of 5,000,000 of 
copies. In 1858, there were 424 papers 
issued in the New England States, 876 
in the Middle States, 716 in the South- 
ern States, and 784 in the Western 
States. There is one publication for 
every 7161 free inhabitants in the States 
and Territcries. 

New York city publishes 64 papers 
and periodicals, giving employment to 
over two thousand persons, many of 
whom are females. 

There are other classes connected with 
the making of books. The type-found- 
ers and stereotype-workers amount in 
the United States to 311. The most 
extensive foundries belong to New York 
city. Then there are the book-binders, 
amounting to over 5000. Presses are 
manufactured principally in this city, 
and employ many machinists. 

T'o have an idea of the book-trade and 
its various ramificatiors, let the reader 
visit some of the extensive publishing 
houses which are so celebrated in this 
great metropolis, such as the Harpers 
and Appletons, and he will exclaim, in 
the words of the wise king of old, “ Of 
the making of many books there is no 


end.”—N. Y. Eve. Post. 
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Ahaptism bs. Chigersalism. 


KVERAL years ago, there was an 
S extensive revival of religion in an 
inland town of New Kngland, where the 
Universalists were numerous and influ- 
ential. Some who had belonged to that 
society joined the Baptist church, and 
many more, firm supporters of the sys- 
tem, were much shaken. At length 
their minister, who had heretofore for 
twelve years ever ridiculed the ordi- 
nances of religion in his sermons, altered 
his style of preaching, told his people 
that he was convinced of the propriety 
of Christian baptism, and of the impor- 
tance of forming a Universalist church, 
inviting those of his congregation who 
desired, to unite with him in doing so, 

A few agreed to join, some desired 
sprinkiing, some pouring, and some im- 
mersion; and of those who chose the 
latter, some preferred knecling in the 
water, some at the water’s edge. Ano- 
ther Universalist preacher came over 
from a neighboring town, first immersed 
the minister who resided there, after 
which they together administered what 
each desired, to the rest, and then formed 
them all into a professed church. 


On the next Sabbath it was noticed 
that one of the principal Universalists 
of the town, and his wife, attended with 
the Baptists, and again on the following 
Sabbath. It was the first time for years 
that they had been seen in an evangeli- 
cal place of worship, and all were con- 
vinced that there must be some change 
in their views. ‘The man had, years 
before, fitted up the whole of the second 
story of his house into one large ball- 
room, where nearly all the balls and 
public gatherings used to be held. It 
was the rendezvous of the opponents of 
evangelical religion, and he had ever 
been particularly bitter. Nor was it 
without some misgivings that the Bap- 
tist minister, having resolved to visit 
him, fastened his horse at his gate. 

He at once gave this account of him- 
self: “ About two or three weeks ago{ 


BAPTISM VS. UNIVERSALISM. 


attended the baptism of Mr. , (the 
Universalist minister.) 
formerly ridicule that which he now 
quoted the new Testament to prove true. 
This led me to observe it more carefully, 
and I became convinced that if baptism 
was right, universalism was all wrong; 
and if universalism was right, baptism 
was all wrong.” 

“What led you to that opinion ?” 

* Baptism,” he replied, ‘seems in- 
tended to divide all men into two classes, 
the religious and the worldly. It draws 
aline between them. Universalism makes 
no such difference. 
. the distinction.” 

The minister asked which he intended 
to give up. 

He replied that he and his wife had 
been led by what they had witnessed, 
prayerfully to read the Bible; that they 
had found singular light and strength 
through prayer, and had enjoyed the 
worship in which they had united, but 
_ wished to see more clearly before they 

decided. 

In the course of a few weeks they 
both professed an entire change, and in 
proper time applied for Christian bap- 
tism, desiring to consecrate the ball- 
room, and open it for the worship of 
their Master, whenever there should be 
an opportunity. 

It was therefore arranged that on the 
following Sabbath evening, this room 
should be used for divine service pre- 
vious to the baptism. 

Within full view of the house rolled a 
clear and beautiful stream, which suited 
well for the ordinance. Seldom has 
baptism seemed so powerfully to preach 
the whole doctrines of evangelical reli- 
gion, and show its own practical im- 
portance by the nature of the profession 
which it makes. A larg2 multitude was 
there of those whoa short time belore 
had witnessed the same outward form 
used by a Universalist. But “ without 
controversy” it professed and preached 
all the points of an evangelical faith 
and personal experience as no words of 


It breaks down all 


T had heard him 
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man could express them It seemed 
devised to cut at the roots of the system 
of popular modern Universalism, by its 
simple professic ns, as no mere argument 
could. It appeared as if made to utter 
just all of those truths that a Universal- 
ist might desire to proclaim in renounc- 
ing that system. 

It professed a “fleeing from the wrath 
to come,” by personal repentance.* 
Redemption through the death and re- 
surrection of Christ;+ his own regenera- 
tion or death to sin, and newness of 
heart and life,t and his faith in future 
retributions and hope of being finally 
raised from the dead co live with Him in 
glory.|| It is not as a matter of contro- 
versy, not as a sectional distinction, that 
Baptists love this ordinance, but as the 
most clear profession, the most eloquent 
preacher of all those great truths which 
all real Christians desire to bind around 
their hearts, and unfold to the world as 
a banner, in their acts and lives.—Cur- 
tis’ Progress of Baptist Principles. 

* Matthew, iii: 7, 8. 


} Romans, vi: 4—6, 
29. 


ro. Aeynoldson’s ast Sermon, 


IN THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, RICHMOND, VA, 


REACHING in the Lecture Room 
Pp of the First Baptist Church, Rich- 
mond, the other day, I discovered in the 
sible some notes, which had been left 
there, and which proved to be the mem- 
oranda of the last sermon preached in 
that place by that devoted man of God, 
Bro. J. S. Reynoldson, ‘I remember the 
sermon well. He was providentially 
here, and preached it on a week night. 
There was not much general interest, 
though the church was engaged in a 
protracted meeting. It was a warm, 
spirited, and characteristic discourse. 
Many points were presented, and point- 
edly urged, then left to make room for 
other ideas, His sermons generally were 
uot like the dash of waters from a shower 
bath, accomplishing all their effect by 


¢ Colossians, ii: 12. 
|| 1 Corinthians, xv: 
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one single impact—but like the power- 
ful baths of our “Warm Springs,” sur- 
rounding you by an almost imperceptible 
influence, and infusing health through 
innumerable pores. He had no uniform 
methed of sermonizing, no unity of sub- 
ject, no sameness of manner, in preach- 
ing, even as he had no stereotyped 
system of revival measures. The only 
unity he aimed at was to bring sinners 
to unity with Jesus Christ. It mattered 
not how that could be accomplished. 


Some of our readers will be glad to 
see these notes, imperfect as they are, 
and needing of course the lively imagi- 
nation and warm heart of their author 
to put flesh upon the bones, As a 
memorial of Bro, Reynoldson, as a speci- 
men of his style of preaching, and as 
suggestive to some of us who are minis- 
ters, they may serve a good purpose, I 
have barely copied them off, adding a 
few words occasionally to explain some 
allusion, which would be scarcely under- 
stood, without a slight expansion of his 
abbreviated cx pressions. 


B. M., Jr. 
Notes. 


Dan'l 10: 19. O man, greaily be- 
loved— Fear not— Peace— Le strong. 

Such the messages of God, by an 
ange toaman. Such our consolation 

The wheels. of providence and graee 
worked. by one great hand, The same 
being who sent this message to Daniel, 
sent angels to direct great events. His 
object is—To develope character—to 
mature individual graces—to-convert the 
world, Happy ne who watches these 
workings of God. 

TI. A GopLy CHARACTER clearly set 
forth in the man addressed. Dauiel a 
true type of a pious man, &e. 

1. Seéf-denial, 

2, Faith and dependence on God, pro- 
ducing (1) A spirit of prayer; (2) Simple 
obedience ; (8) Fearlessness of man; (4) 
Reuunciation of all for conscience’ sake ; 
(f) Consistency, 


8. Penitent confession and intercession 
Sor Zion. 


II, The Lord’s GRaciloUs HELPS AND 
ASSURANCES to such. 

1. Greatly beloved. God’s love great 
to all—to the poorest, to the worst, to 
all the world. ‘To a true and holy char- 
acter much greater. Loves him not for 
himself, but for his Son’s sake, Jimpu- 
tation, Joy—rejoices over those rescued 
by his grace as woman over lost coin; - 
as father over returning prodigal! ; joy in 
the heart of the Lord of heaven, in pres- 
ence of the angels. Cornelia—‘ these 
are my jewels.” God so loves the lost 
that he redeems them, and so loves the 
redeemed that he counts them his jew- 
els, 

2. Fear not. Oh, chide thy doubts. 
If God loves, if his Spirit works, why 
fear? ‘Time spent in doubts, the time 
you wait before coming to Christ—is 
time wasted. (1) Boy and stars in dark- 
ness. Nay, mere, (2) Casar; Christ 


*The allusion here I do not certainly 
recognize; but I have met with a story, 
translated from the German, to which I 


think it probable reference was had. It is 
as follows :— 
The Guiding Stars. 
It was a dark, cold midnight. The aged 


Hermann and his son were journeying over 
the heath. All day long they had travelled, 
and were now returning with cheerful, 
happy hearts to their home. Gloomy night- 
clouds were piled up one over the other in 
the heavens, so that not a single ray of 
friendly light illumined the lonely path. 
Hermann, acquainted with the road, stepped 
briskly along before his son: but all at once 
it seemed to him as if he had lost his way. 
His uncertain and straggling steps lingered 
along the now half-trodden pathway ;—and 
as they now came to a strange brook anda 
clump of trees which he had never seen be- 
fore, they knew they were going all the time 
further from home. 

Anxious and with timid heart-beatings, 
Emile clung to his father’s hand, fearing 
that they must spend the night on the heath, 
But his father comforted him. ‘Let us 
only keep going forward, till we come to 
sowe hospitable cottage, where we may find | 
shelter till morning.’”’ ‘They hastened* on- 
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in the heart. You have read the story 
of Casar’s checking the fears of the 
sailors, who were terrified at the storm. 
“Why do you fear? You carry Cesar 
and his fortunes.” He who carries 
Christ in the vessel, may smile at the 
storm. 

3. Peace be unto thee. This same 
message other angels repeated, when 
they announced the Incarnation. And 
higher authority still. It is Christ’s 
legacy, twice confirmed. For Daniel’s 
deliverance then, and for the Christian 
now, God works without as well as 
within—controls events and controls 
him. Thy prayer is heard—thy ways 
ordered—thy end ordained—Peace. Oh 
the peace of those who can say, “ The 
Lord is my portion !” 

ITI. Gon’s DESIGN AND EXHORTATION, 
Be strong— 

1. In love—a sure principle. 
be thy leading motive. 

2. In faith—take a sure hold. 

8. In truth. God’s word is a sure 
word—mighty in the Scriptures. 

4, In hope—sure promise. 

5. In thy work—in thy own heart 
and life. God works in power, while 
thou laborest in weakness. 

6. In prayer for the world—God an- 
swers. 

Soon thy race will be ended. All save 
thy works for God shall be destroyed. 
Soon Jesus’ victory will be accomplished. 


Let it 


ward, but reached no friendly cottage. Ever 
wilder was the way, and more insecure the 
footing. See, suddenly a sharp, piercing 
wind rushes fiercely into the gray masses of 
cloud. The clouds flee before it: so that the 
starry heavens, with all their shining eyes, 
smile down upon the wanderers. 
‘‘Now God be praised,’”’ said Hermann. 
‘Now we shall easily find the way.”— 
“How?” said the boy. ‘Do you not see 
Sirius shining yonder? He is directly over 
our village. We must turn to the right, 
and shall soon reach home.”’ ‘*Wonderful,”’ 
said Emile; ‘‘I never thought to find our 
path by looking into the heavens.” 
So they journeyed cheerfully on again, 
and soon were knocking at the door of their 
‘Home. 


2 


Oh, be strong. Soon the season for 
work is over. Emulate those whom 
God has endorsed. Be strong. 


oye. ive P : 
Mingling our Righteowsness tvith 
Christ's, 
HERE is an anecdote of Bishop But- 
ler, the author of “The Analogy,” 
which should be extensively known, as 
it is calculated to impress a great scrip- 
tural truth upon the hearts of thou- 
sands, as effectually as his Analogy has 
forced conviction of the truths of reve- 
lation upon the understanding. 
Bishop Butler never married, and the 


‘large income annexed to an English 


bishopric was wholly expended in cha- 
rities to the church and to the poor. 
These charities were so extensive, that it 
was said he expected to purchase heaven 
by his benevolence. His daily habits 
were so self-denying, as to shame the 
self-indulgence of many of the poor. 

His death was preceded by a long ill- 
ness, during which his mind became 
deeply impressed, and his whole soul 
weighed down by a sense of his guilt 
before God. One of his chaplains, in 
endeavoring to administer consolation to 
his troubled spirit, referred to his exten- 
sive charities as undoubtedly acceptable 
to God. The Bishop immediately re- 
plied, “I am but a steward of the Al- 
mighty; all is his, entrusted to me to 
promote his glory and the good of man- 
kind; how can I know-that I have not 
abused this trust to purposes of self- 
gratification. I look: back upon all 
these things, and they fill my soul with 
terror by the feeling of responsibility 
they awaken.” 

Another chaplain spoke to him of 
“The Analogy,” and of the many in- 
fidels it had reclaimed from deadly er-~ 
rors. He replied again, “I began the 
Analogy with a view to the glory of 
God; but asI proceeded with the work, 
visions of the fame it might bring to my- 
self mingled themselves up with the 
views I had of promoting the glory of 
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God, and all. was polluted and rendered 
sinful; the book may bea blessing to 
athers, but it weighs like lead upon my 
own soul,” 

The chaplain replied, “ Admit, my 
lord, all you say to be true, that your 
very alms have partaken of sin; that 
the Analogy would condemn you for 
mingling your own glory with that 
which should have been given solely to 
God; yet why all this anxiety and 
alarm? Jesus has said, ‘ Whosoever 
cometh unto me shall in no wise be cast 
out, and in that promise you should 
find peace.” The Bishop immediately 
raised himself in his bed, and exclaim- 
ed, “ How wonderful, that as often as I 
have traced every line of the Bible, the 
full force of that passage has never 
struck me before. ‘ Whosoever, in- 
cludes all—all may come— shall in no 
wise be cast out, gives the assurance, 
that no amount of sin, no depths of 
guilt of which men can be guilty, shall 
prevent God from receiving and accept- 
ing them, if they come to him through 
Christ ; his blood has atoned for all sins, 
and his righteousness will hide the ini- 
quities of all who accept his offers of 
mercy.” He lived many weeks after, 
and preached, to all who approached 
him, the full and free salvation of the 
gospel, as it is condensed in this blessed 
passage. Resting upon, and repeating 
this passage, he died in holy triumph. 


Dhe Gurks at x Fire. 


WAS not long in Constantinople be- 
fore I came in for what is of very 
frequent occurrence, namely, a fire. In- 
deed, I believe that, as a storm is said to 
be always going on in some parts of the 
sea, soa conflagration, larger or smaller, 
is always raging in some part of the 
narrow wooden streets of Stamboul. 
The people have few public amuse- 
ments, and this is considered one of the 
best, if I may judge by the demeanor of 
_the crowds, whose singular bearing was 
to me more intéresting than the specta- 
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cle I witnessed in common with them. 
At first I knew not what it meant. I 
had observed that vast multitudes were 
moving with what, for a Turk, is haste, 
toward the court of one of their 
mosques, and stationing themselves as 
soon as they had reached it, on the 
steps, balustrades, and every spot 
whence a view was commanded. 

Joining the company, I discovered 
the cause of their assembly in a whole 
street, from which it was every moment 
expected that the flames would burst. 
Nothing could exceed the busivess-like 
alacrity of those who struggled for a 
place in the balconies, or the placid en- 
joyment of those who had attained one. 
In expectation of the great event,. piles 
of carpets, pillows and cushions had 
been already brought from the neighbor- 
ing houses, and placed wherever room 
could be found. 

On these comfortable seats the multi- 
tude had established themselves—the 
men in one part, sedately smoking; the 
women in another, now looking on, and 
now playing with their children. Ina 
moment refreshments of all sorts were 
provided—sweetmeats, confectionery, 
and sherbet—by a number of rival pur- 
veyors, who advanced with unalarmed 
alacrity, amid the smoke and _ falling 
sparks, plainly considering the scene of 
destruction a sort of “ benefit,” got up 
for their especial behoof, and uncere- 
moniously elbowing to one side the po- 
lice, who rushed, with pails of water on 
their heads, to the rescue of the burn- 
ing houses. 

In a few minutes more the flames 
burst out with a loud crash, mounting 
high into the heavens, and flinging an 
exciting and pleasurable heat into the 
face of the crowds, who, without ever 
removing their pipes, (except to drink, 
gazed with silent but impassioned in- — 
terest on a scene which, to them, was no 
more a matter of surprise than a_ street 
preacher would be in Edinburgh, a 
“ Funziane” at Rome, or Punchinello at 
Naples. Among the calm crowd of 
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spectators were the proprietors of the 
burning houses, smoking like 
neighbors, and well assured that their 
loss had been determined by Allah long 
before the prophet was bern.—De Ve- 
rey’s Sketches. 


A Veteran Gditer Gone to Rest, 


HE New York Examiner contains 

the following deserved tribute to 

Alexander M. Beebee, LL. D., one of the 
oldest Baptist editors in the U. S.: 


The intelligence has reached us that 


our friend and associate, ALEXANDER | 


McWuorter Besser, LL. D., has en- 
tered into rest. 


rently not more ill than he had been for 
several years, and on Tuesday, the 4th 
inst., he went to the polls and deposited 
his vote. On Wednesday he had serious 
symptoms of congestion of the lungs, 
and his suffering at times was extreme. 
He continued in that state through the 
day and night, giving little hope to his 
family that he could remain with them 
more than a few hours. On Thursday 
afternoon his symptoms appeared more 
favorable, but at 6 o'clock a relapse oc- 
curred, that terminated all expectation 
of his recovery, and, in ohe hour after, he 
died, at his late residence in Utica, in 
the full possession of his faculties, and 
desiring to depart that he might be with 
Christ. 

The funeral solemnities were attended 
on Saturday afternoon; his pastor, the 
Rev, T. QO. Lincoln, D. D., and the Rev. 
Messrs. Corey and Vogell conducting the 
religious services. The commemorative 
discourse was preached by his pastor on 
Sunday last, in the house where he was 
accustomed to worship, to a crowded 
audience, embracing many of the oldest 
and most prominent of his fellow-citi- 
zens. 

Mr. Beebee was born in Newark, 
N. J., September 29th, 1783, at the 
house of his maternal grandfather, the 
celebrated Alexander McWhorter, D. D., 


their 


It is but afew days ago | 
that he was with us, in this city, appa- | 
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with whom he spent much of his child- 
hood, and by whom his education was 
directed. He graduated with honor 
from Columbia College, at the age of 
eighteen years, in the class of 1802—a 
class that well sustained the reputation 
of that ancient seat of learning, and but 
one of whom, Nath’!] F. Moore, Ll. D., 
late President of the college, is now liv- 
ing. After leaving college, Mr. Beebee 
pursued the study of the law in the office 
of the elder Ogden Hoffman, with Wash- 
ington Irving and James K. Paulding 
for his fellow-students; and a friendship 
sprang up between himself and Mr. 
Irving, which led to an uninterrupted 
correspondence during Mr. Irving’s first 
visit to Europe. Mr. Beebee continued 
to reside in this city, in the practice of 
the law, until 1807, when he opened an 
office at Skaneateles, N. Y., and where, 
for fifteen years, he was engaged in his 
professional pursuits, commanding the 
confidence of all who knew him, and at+ 
taining to distinction as a member of the 
bar of Onondaga county. 

It was while living at the beautiful 
village of Skaneateles, and surrounded by 
such luxuries as gratified a cultivated 
taste, that the event occurred which 
changed the aims of his life, and subse- 
quently its pursuits. It was there that 
he lost his first child, and was led to 
seek a refuge for his own soul in the 
hopes of religion. . He became a Chris- 
tian, and henceforward, to the end of his 
life, he sought “First the kingdom of. 
God and his righteousness.” He did not 
immediately make a public profession of 
religion, but sought direction in prayer, 
and a careful examination of the Scrip- 
tures; and the light of truth beamed 
upon his path after having had repeated 
interviews with a venerable lady residing 
at Skaneateles, inhumble circumstances, 
who, like another Priscilla, “expounded 
unto him the way of God more per- 
fectly.” He then believed it to be his 
duty to connect himself with a Baptist 
church. But there was no such church 
within less than seven miles from his 
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house, and they had no better place in 
which to hold their meetings than a dis- 
trict school-house made of logs. That 
church became his spiritual home, and 
with them he loved to worship, from 
“week to week, until 1822, when he 
changed his residence to Elbridge, a grow- 
ing village of the same county. 

The Christian denomination with 
which he identified himself was at that 
period of small account, in Central New 
York, and the acquirements, position 
and ability of Mr. Beebee, combined 
with an eminently consistent. and ele- 


vated Christian life, made him at once 


the counsellor of his brethren, and the 
confidential friend of the unlettered but 
noble men, who were then the acknow- 
ledged leaders of the people. His house 
and his heart were always open to them, 
and his recollections of them were pre- 
cious. Those were rare and princely 
men. He opened his law office in Ska- 
neateles the same year in which the ever- 
to-be-remembered ALFRED BENNETT 
was ordained to the work of the minis- 
try, in a barn—then the only available 
place—in the town of Homer, of the 
adjoining county. Mr. Bennett became 
acquainted with Mr. Beebee, and a 
friendship was formed between them 
which knew no abatement. until death. 
Then there were such men as Haynes, 
of Eldridge, Wyckoff, of Auburn, Mor- 
ton, of Madison, Hosmer and Kendrick, 
of Hamilton, Peck, of Cazenovia, and 
’ their compeers, who enjoyed his hospi- 
tality, and instructed and charmed him 
by their heavenly conversation, and 
‘powerful ministry. 

From the time that he became a 
Christian, the profession of the law had 
fewer attractions than when he first en- 
‘tered upon it. His professional services 
were sought, but he resolved to make 
no suitor his client unless he believed 
justice to be on the suitor’s side. Posi- 
tions of high civil trust were urged upon 

his acceptance, but he would become a 
candidate for no office that could in any 
“respect compromise his’ character as’ a 


Christian. His first obligations were to 
Christ, his Saviour and Lord, and no- 
thing was admissible, in his estimation, 
that might weaken his convictions of the 
strength of those obligations, or impair 
his ability to honor them. ‘The strong- 
minded and God-fearing men who were 
his bosom friends, saw that no merely 
secular calling could be permanently 
congenial with his principles and tastes, 
and they hoped that he would relinquish 
the law for the ministry. But that was 
not the work which God was preparing 
for his servant. 

In 1824 there were not more than 
three or four Baptist newspapers pub- 
lished weekly in the United States, and 
no one of them was issued within the 
State of New York. The denomination 
was rapidly increasing in the State. Its 
membership had been doubled in the ten 
preceding years. The Hamilton Mis- 
sionary Society was that year merged 
with the Missionary Convention; the 
Hamilton Literary and Theological In- 
stitution had been organized; and the 
work of Foreign Missions, so auspiciously 
begun ten years before, had some of its 
most influential and enthusiastic friends 
in the ministry and members of the 
churches of ‘Central and Western New 
York. This was the period of enter- 
prise, union, growth and power in the 
churches. The need of a religious jour- 
nal that should be devoted to their in- 
terests, and the interests of the beneficent 
enterprises which commanded their re- 
gard, was everywhere felt. The Baptist 
Register was issued under the patronage 
of the Missionary Convention of the 
State, and in 1825, Alexander M. Beebee 
became its editor, by appointment, and at 
the earnest solicitation of the same Board. 

The Register was then a very small 
sheet, with a circulation wholly inade- 
quate to the expense of its publication. 
But the men who conducted it had faith 
in each other and in God. They believed 
that the 40,000 Baptists of the State 
would increase in numbers and in wealth, 
and that the time would come when they 
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would give to the paper a subscription 
list equal to its support. Mr. Beebee 
shared these expectations. He changed 
his residence to Utica, and entered upon 
his new duties with an energy of pur- 
pose and strength of devotion, that have 
never been surpassed, The circulation 
of the paper increased until at one time 
its weekly issues reached nearly 7,000 
copies. But his salary was at no time 
more than sufficient to meet his yearly 
expenses, and his income as an editor, 
for thirty years, must have fallen thou- 
sands of dollars below his support. Yet 
he pursued the work, to which his bre- 
thren called him, and from which they 
had no wish to release him, with unfal- 
tering devotion to the end of his days— 
and we publish in Tae Examiner of 
the week after his death, the last number 
of his Editorial Reminiscences—an article 
written but a few days before he passed 
from among us to join in heaven the 
beloved and honored fathers, whose 
names and worth had been so long em- 
balmed in his-heart. 

Mr. Beebee was eminently courteous, 
confiding and generous, and won the 
affections of all who were brought into 
his society. He also commanded their 
high respect. Circumspect in aJl things ; 
scrupulously careful of the reputation of 
his brethren; earnest and uncompromis- 
ing in advocating what: he believed to be 
truth and duty; always ready to yield 
to the opinions of others, when great 
principles were not to be sacrificed or 
impaired ; forward to give the weight of 
his influence in favor of every beneficent 
enterprise ; and possessing piety wonder- 
fully pervaded by a childlike simplicity 
and confidence, Mr. Beebee was beloved 
and honored in all the relations of life. 
His opinions were received with defer- 
ence, and we do not know the man whose 
influence was more uniformly in the 
right direction. He loved peace, and 
pursued it. To heal, to build up, and 
to establish, was the service to which 
his tastes inclined him, and to which his 


vice he was wise, persistent, successful 
He seldom took a prominent part in the 
public meetings of his denomination. 
But as an editor, his influence upon 
every denominational movement was safe’ 
and strong. His brethren reposed un- 
limited confidence in the purity of his 
aims, the intelligence of his convictions, 
and the grasp of his mind. Hence dif- 
ference of judgment never produced 
abiding alienation of feeling, even in the 
most exciting controversies of the last 
thirty years. His editorial course was 
at times the subject of severe animadver- 
sion, especially his unyielding opposition 
to the institution of Masonry, and his» 
fearless advocacy of the early Tempe- 
rance Reform. But he had no thought 
of being able to gain the approbation ot 
every reader of his paper, and the con- 
sciousness of trying to please God was 
unspeakably more valuable to him than 
the applause of any number of men. 
‘He “endured as seeing him who is ins 
visible ;” and it may be said, in simple 
truth, that the life which he lived was a 
beautiful manifestation of living “by the 
faith of the Son of God.” 

Having known our departed friend; 
personally and intimately, for more than 
thirty years, it is a grateful task to bear 
our humble testimony to his great excel- 
lencies. Associated with him for many 
years as a member of the same church, 
and in publishing the paper which he 
edited so long and so well, we bless the 
Providence that gave us the benefits of 
his counsel, sympathy and co-operation 
in the relations we now sustain to this 
journal. We know that the principles 
on which it is conducted received his 
unqualified approval; and now that he 
has gone to the world of light, and love, 
and peace, we are bereaved of such a 
friend as few persons ever had, and, 
what is much more, the cause of Christ 
among men has lost the personal influ- 
ence of a leader in Israel—a leader whose 
life was defaced by no blot, and whose 
example was in perpetual harmony with 
the heavenly spirit that animated him. 
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ForrigN PorvunatioN oF THE UNITED 
Sratres.— The total number of foreigners in 
the United States at the last census was 
2,240,536, and of these 1,239,434 were males, 
and 1,001,102 females. The nativities of the 
foreign born population are exhibited in the 
following table : 

Natives of Foreign Countries in the United 
States in 1850. 


Ireland, . 961,719 { West Indies, . 5,772 
Germany, . 573,225 Italy, - . 3,645 
England, . 278,675) Sweden, . . 3,559 
British Ame- Spain, . «3,113 
_ Tica, - 447,711| Denmark,’ . 1,838 
Scotland, . 70,550 | South Ameri- 
France, . 54,069! ca, ee Fo ) 
Wales, . 29,868|Russia, . . 1,414 
Switzerland, 13,358) Belgium,. . 1,313 
Mexico, . 13,317/ Portugal, . 1,274 
Norway, . 12,678| Austria, . . 946 
Prussia, -~. 30,5494 Cina, ~ .. 7158 
Holland, . 9,848 | Sandwich Islands 588 
2,240,536 


A large proportion of the foreign born 
reside in large cities ; in a few of which we 
find a total of 382,402 Irish, and 212,559 
Germans and Prussians, being 40 and 3614 
per cent. respectively of the total number 
of each class in the United States. The 
proportion of foreign born to native inhabi- 
tants, in the different sections of the Union, 
is as follows: Eastern States, 1214 ; Middle, 
1934; Southern, 134; Southwestern, 514; 
Northwestern and Territories, 1234 per cent. 

Wisconsin and Minnesota ‘contain by far 
the largest proportion of foreign born white 
inhabitants, this class reaching in the former 
State to more than 36 per cent. In the 
Southern and Northeastern States the ratio 
reduces from 10 to less than 1 per cent. 

There are no means of ascertaining the 
amount of personal property brought over 
by foreigners; of the amount sent back by 
them, however, in aid of their relatives and 
friends, some account has been taken by the 
English Commissioners of Emigration.— 
They have ascertained that, during the four 
years ending with 1851, $14,384,480 were 
sent back to England by emigrants in this 
country. . 

It may be that a larger amount than or- 
dinary was raised during the period referred 
to, in order to rescue those suffering from 
the famine and pestilence of 1847-’8, but the 
amount is, in any case, truly surprising, and 
indicates a general condition of prosperity 


Tue Progress or PorpunaTion in various 
parts of the world differs very materially, 
as will be seen by the following table from 
Hunt’s Merehant’s Magazine : 
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It will be seen from the above table that 
the annual increase of the /United States 
has been nearly three times as great as that 
of Prussia, (notwithstanding the large po- 
pulation that was added to her by the par- 
tition of Poland;) more than four times as 
much as Russia; six times as much as Great 
Britain; nine times as much as Austria; and 
ten times that of France. What nation, 
either ancient or modern, has ever exhibited 
such a rapid increase in numbers, wealth 
and power, as the young giant of the New 
World, destined, let us hope, to remain for- 
ever an asylum for people of all nations and 
kindred, and the inalienable heritage of tree- 
dom. 


A Lea@acy or Tourer Hunprep THOUSAND 
Doutuars ror TuHEoLogican EpucaTion.—A 


and energy among onr foreign population. { noble example has been set by the late Mrs. 
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Eliza Garrett of Chicago, which deserves to 
be chronicled for the consideration of those 
who desire to be the instruments of enduring 
and extensive good, and to whom God has 
given large pecuniary means. 

It appears that in September, 1853, Mrs. 
Garrett, a quiet Methodist lady, informed 
Mr. Goodrich, her friend and executor, that 
she thought it prudent to have her will pre- 
pared, and expressed her intention of devo- 
ting the largest portion of her property to 
benevolent purposes, and desired his views 
_ in regard to the objects most likely to effect 
the largest and most lasting good. The 
founding of such an institution as a Biblical 
Institute was suggested. She replied that 
such a purpose had for some time been the 
subject of her thoughts; that in zeal and 
self-devotion our ministers were unsurpassed, 
but that it was manifest deficiencies of edu- 
cation greatly impaired the efficiency and 
usefulness of many; that such an institution 
would supply a want in the church, which, 
from a prejudice to some extent prevalent, 
would not be likely to be supplied for some 
time, but by a single or few individuals. 

Conversing with others on the subject, 
her predilection was confirmed, and her will 
was prepared, devoting nearly two-thirds of 
her large fortune to the endowment and 
“support of the institute, which, if wisely 
applied, will place it on a foundation for effi- 
ciency and usefulness unsurpassed in the 
country ; the present value of the property 
being full $300,000. So anxious did she be- 
come to disencumber her estate at the ear- 
liest possible period of all liabilities, and 
make it available to carry out her pious and 
benevolent design, that for several years she 
would only accept four hundred dollars a 
year for her support, and nearly half of that 
she devoted to pious purposes. A noble ex- 
ample of devotion and beneficence. 

The Northern Methodist General Confer- 
ence recognized this project at its late ses- 
sion. The munificence of the benefaction 
was so extraordinary, that it could not fail 
to command the grateful interest of that 
body, and it was at once seen to be one of 
the largest opportunities for usefulness in a 
new and urgent direction. It determined, 
so far as the General Conference was con- 
cerned, the question of ministerial educa- 
tion. With more uncertain prospects, that 
question would, doubtless, have been longer 
and more vigorously resisted. But with 
this striking providential indication before 
it, the conference felt that the time for the 
measure had come, and the church was 
saved perhaps years of delay, if not of dis- 


pute and internal contest. Thus beneficent- 
ly do good and generous deeds open paths 
of peace and success before men. The con- 
troversy on ministerial education reached its 
practical solution in a grateful conviction of 
the wlll of providence, brought home to the 
heart of the church by the example of a 
retired but devout and noble-hearted wo- 
man. 


Terms or COMMUNION.—PRESBYTERIAN AND 
Meruopist Grounps IDENTICAL wiTH Bap- 
t1st.—The following shows that it is the 
recognized doctrine of the Presbyterian and 
Methodist churches, whatever individuals 
among them may say to the contrary, that 
baptism, as well as a fair profession of piety, 
is @ prerequisite to admission to the Lord’s 
table. We copy from the New York Chris- 
tian Advocate, the great central organ of 
the Northern Methodist church—a paper 
whose ability, as well as general accuracy 
and fairness, givesit great authority. 

‘*A lady correspondent of the Central 
Christian Herald, (the leading New School 
Presbyterian paper of the West,) who signs 
herself ‘ Ophelia,’ propounds to the editor 
the following queries: ‘Does it appear from 
Scripture that baptism is appointed for the 
solemn admission of the party baptized into 
the visible church? and is there any proof 
in the word of God that the sacrament of 
the Supper was only to be administered to 
believers? or are ministers of Christ now 
permitted to invite all the congregation to 
participate?’ These questions were occa- 
sioned, she states, by having heard a Metho- 
dist minister say that ‘he had no evidence 
that the apostles were converted when the 
Saviour instituted the Supper; no evidence 
that they were church members, and no evi- 
dence that they were baptized.’ 

‘“‘In reply, the editor (of the Pres- 
byterian Heraid,) among other things, 
says: ‘These opinions are, perhaps, 
consistent with the Methodist idea of a 
church, but they are contrary to the teach- 
ing of God’s word, as we understand it.’ 
The Methodist E. Church, however, the 
‘Methodist preacher,’ and ‘Qphelia’ to 
the contrary notwithstanding, teaches no 
such doctrine, and for the information of 
the editor and his fair correspondent, we 
will show what it does teach. In part I, 
chapter 2, section 2 of the Discipline, the 
following occurs: ‘ Question 1. How shall 
we ‘prevent improper persons from insinua- 
ting themselves into the church? Answer. 
Let none be received into the church until they 
are resommended by a leader, with whom they 
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have met at least six months on trial, and 
have been baptized,’ ” 


Romanism Decuinina IN Irany.—While it 
is undeniable that in parts of Europe, and 
especially in France, the Romish church is 
stronger than it was 20 or 30 years ago, and 
is still strengthening its stakes and lengthen- 
ing its cords, it is equally clear that it has 
been on the decline at home in Italy. Intel- 

gent men who have the best means of judg- 
ng, and who Have sought their information 
from Catholic sources, have come to the firm 
belief, that there is at present no other Ca- 
tholic country in Europe where the Roman 
church is so weak and its foundations so un- 
dermined as in Italy. 

A formidable foe arises to the Roman 
chureh in the progressing organization of a 
national Italian party. It is, certainly, a 
singular phenomenon to see Popery, which 
has labored so many centuries for the subju- 
gation of tke world to the absolute rule of 
a few Italians, on the point of being crushed 
by the rising spirit of this very same na- 
tionality. At this time the hopes of all 
patriotic Italians concentrate upon the King 
of Sardinia, who is excommunicated by the 
pope, and Mazzini, who does not consider 
himself a Catholic at all. Now every step 
which is tending to promote the re-estab- 
lishment of Italian nationality is regarded 
by the organs of the church as an act of hos- 
tility. But notwithstanding these views of 
the highest authorities of the church are 
well known among the people, and although 
the governments, except that of Sardinia, 
fire endeavoring to quell all demonstrations 
of patriotic sentiment and hope, the patriot- 
ism of the country presents itself on every 
occasion. 

How loose the tie connecting the Italian 
people with the church of Rome has become, 
is clearly shown by late events in Sardinia. 
The voice of a large majority of the people 
speaks in an unmistakable manner. The 
Chamber of Representatives voted last year, 
with 95 against 20 votes, the suppression of 
all convents. Among some twenty political 
papers of the capital, there are no more 
than two advocating the claims of the pope 
and of the Catholic party. Most of the 
others are resolute adversaries of everything 
pertaining to the church of Rome. In the 
provinces of Sardinia we find the same pro- 
portion; and while the number of newspapers 
and periodicals in general is constantly in- 
creasing, the Catholics cannot even, from 
want of subscribers, maintain the few which 
are in their service. .A number of. town 


councils have taken their schools out of the 
hands of ecclesiastical corporations, to 
which they had formerly been intrusted. 
The minister of the interior, Ratazzi, has, 
in a circular of May 9th, enjoined upon all 
officers of the State to watch closely the 
movements of the clergy, and to enforce 
the law rigidly against them, whenever they 
transgress it. Several new laws against the 
privileges of the Roman church are ready 
to be laid before the next Legislature. It is 
in vain that the bishops have again unani- 
mously protested against the circular of Ra- 
tazzi, and that the clergy are holding large 
assemblies to concert measures for an effec- 
tive opposition. They find themselves de- 
serted by the people, and the refusal to 
shrive such of their parishioners as are 
commissioned to execute the laws against 
the church, has proved an efficient means of 
making converts for Protestantism. On the 
progress of Sardinia during the six years of 
its constitutional existence, and of its strug- 
gle with Kome, very encouraging statements 
are found in the letters written by the Hon. 
W. Kinney, United States Minister at Tu- 
rin, to the New York Daily Advertiser. 
Where, in 1850, there were 6,000 schools, 
with 260,000 children, we now find over 
9,000 schools, with 400,000 pupils, and there 
are besides numerous classical institutions, 
and three great universities, with over 
6,000 students. Besides numerous daily 
journals, of every shade of opinion, there 
are 50 periodicals, including two literary 
reviews. 

A New ArcGument ror Pusryism, is its 
adaptation to encourage feminine accom- 
plishments, and amusements of the gayer 
sort. In Conybeare’s recent satire on this 
religion of rosaries and rosewater, entitled 
‘‘Perversion,” he says of a certain academic 
belle: 

‘She was also very romantic, very en- 
thusiastic, passionately fond of music and 
poetry, and a most devoted disciple of Trac- 
tarian orthodoxy. Indeed, it may be re- 
marked in passing, that this faith is pecu- 
liarly suited to young ladies; for it encour- 
ages and utilizes their accomplishments, sets 
them upon embroidering altar-cloths, illu- 
minating prayer-books, elaborating surpli- 
ces, practising church music, carving cre- 
dence tables, and a hundred other innocent 
diversions, which it invests with the prestige 
of religious duty. And besides this, it im- 
poses no cruel prohibition (like the rival 
creeds) upon their favorite amusements; but: 
commends the concert, smiles upon the ball, 
and does not even anathematize the theater.” 
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ODhe Home of the Beart, 


Hast thou wandered forth ’mid pleasures scenes ? | 
Hast thou based thy hopes on Elysian dreams ? 
Hast thou been where the joys of earth seem fair ? 

Haste away, linger not, home is not there. 


Thou hast sought, perchance, in ambition’s mart 
A shrine, where to offer the gift of the heart: 
If so, then turn from that dream again, 
Not there is thy home, thou hast sought in vain. * 


Or thou may’st have deemed the bauble, gold, 
A cure for all ills, that in life unfold ; 

*Tis a fleeting dream, a mocking show, 
We sigh for a happier home below. 


Oh! come where peace and affection dwell, 
Enchaining the heart with a fadeless spell, | 

Where happiness brightens the quiet spot, 
And malice and envy may enter not. 


Seek till thou findest this holy retreat, 
Thy search may be long, but the end is sweet. 

Hast thou found it? Then pause, and no longer roam, 
For there is thy heart, and there is thy home. 


Richmond Female Institute, 1856. 


Decuint oF Prposaprism.—Our readers 
are well aware of the gradual decline of in- 
fant baptism in the various Pedobaptist de- 
nominations of this country. By many of 
their members it is openly rejected; by 
others it is held of doubtful obligation, and 
many who accept its authority, neglect its 
observance. Such a result is inevitable, 
where the Bible is made the only rule of 
faith, and Christian character is regarded 
as essential to church membership.— 
Thoughtful minds will instinctively inquire 
if the two ordinances do not rest on the 
same basis? If a change of heart is essen- 
tial to a preparation for the Supper, is it 
not equally a prerequisite for baptism? 
When once the inquiry is awakened, and 
the final appeal is made to the Bible, the 
result cannot be doubtful. The intelligent 
French correspondent of the New York In- 
dependent intimates that this process of 
thought is going on in France at the present 
time. He says: 

‘‘ Before closing this letter, allow me to 
return to France to say a few words upona 
feature of the present physiognomy of the 
free churches, which cannot fail soon to at- 
tract much attention, and perhaps cause 
much disturbance among evangelical Chris- 
tians. I allude tothe spread of, I would 
not say Baptist, but antipedo-baptist opin- 
ions. In many churches there are mem- 


MINNETTA, 


bers who decidedly oppose the baptism of 


children. Some of the churches of the 
Union do not baptize them any more, and 
yet they do not ask of converts to be bap- 
tized again, nor do they make baptism a 
condition of their taking the communion. I 
know several missionaries of the Evangeli- 
cal Society who do not baptize any more 
children. Mr. Edmond De Pressense, of 
Paris, does not practice pedo-baptism, 
though his colleague in the same church, 
(Taitbout,) Mr. Fish, does. In the south 
of France a regular controversy has begun 
on the subject. Already half a dozen 
pamphlets have come out, and a big volume 
of Mr. Lenoir is announced to appear before 
long, under the title of ‘‘ Essay, Biblical, 
Historical and Dogmatical, upon Infant 
Baptism.”” The idea that every one must 
become by conversion, and not otherwise, 
members of a Christian church, and that 
the profession of the Christian faith must 
be personal and spontaneous, has led, little 
by little, many of the best minds, amongst 
those who are opposed to an established 
church, to abandon the notion of infant 
baptism.” 


First Protestant Missionary 10 THE In- 
DIANS.—The person with the best claim to 
this honorable title, is usually supposed to 
have been John Eliot, ‘‘ The Apostle to the 
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Indians.”’ This, however, says the Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, is not the fact. In the 
year 1642, Dr. Joannes Megapolensis came 
from Holland, and took spiritual charge of 
the settlers around Fort Orange, now Al- 
bany. This worthy man was as zealous as 
he was learned. He took great interest in 
the children of the forest, who came to the 
forts to trade, and wrote a treatise on the 
Mohawks, which was published in Holland. 
He also learne@their language, and preach- 
ed Christ to them three or four years before 
Eliot began his labors among the Aborigines 
around Boston. (See Brodhead’s History of 
New York, 375.) Eliot is, indeed, to be 
remembered with love and honor, but he 
was not ‘the morning star of missionary 
enterprise’ among the savages of America. 
That title belongs to Megapolensis. Would 
that our forefathers, who began so early and 
so well, had continued their self-denying 
toils for the poor perishing natives. 


Support oF THE MINISTRY IN SCOTLAND.— 
The plan adopted in the Scotch Free 
Church for missionary support, is for each 
member to contribute the minimum sum of 
one penny weekly. A vast number, how- 
ever, contribute more; their names are all 
enrolled in the books of the collectors, who 
gather in the sums premised, and send them 
forward to the great central fund; and at 
the close of the financial year a dividend is 
declared among all the ministers of the Free 
church, which increases year by year, until 
it has reached £140, which is the dividend 
of the present year. Whenit is remember- 
ed that each minister has besides a dwelling 
and garden rent free, and that the minister of 
the poorest congregation of his church has 
at least a stipend of £140, or $700, it will be 
apparent that no church in Britain or Ame- 
rica so well provides for its ministry. 

Sraristics or Immigration.—Duriug the 
eleven months ending June 30th, there ar- 
rived in the New England States 8,134 immi- 
grants, with $121,523 01; in the fifteen 
Southern States and the District of Colum- 
bia, 3,251, with $194,888 73; New York, 
39,993, with $1,291,626 09; New Jersey, 
2,272, with $214,955 79; Pennsylvania, 
9,421, with $546,033 78; Ohio, 6,117, with 
$479,633 90; Indiana, 1,309, with $101,861 
63; Illinois, 7,713, with $698,456 31; Mi- 
chigan, 2,887, with $199,300 86; Wiscon- 
sin, 10,457, with $1,045,661 38; Iowa, 855, 
with $248,335 40; California, 806, with 
$165,125 13; Minnesota, 305, with $35,156 ; 
Vtah, 1,829, with $55,670 93; Kansas, 3, 


with $128; Oregox 1, with $10; Nebraska, 
Washington, and New Mexico Territories, 
none. 


Toe New Wortp or AvstraniA.—Aus- 
tralia, or New Holland, an immense island, 
lying South of Asia, and chiefly in the 
Southern temperate zone, has been called a 
continent, and contains 3,000,000 square 
miles; being three times as large as the ter- 
ritory of the United States Hast of the 
Mississippi. On its Eastern side is New 
South Wales, of which the principal town is 
Sydney, one of the finest ports in the world. 
Since the discovery of its gold regions, the 
attention of the world is turned to this coun- 
try, and one day it may rival the United 
States, and be prominent among the great 
nations of the earth. A great paper of 
eight pages, ‘‘The Empire,” being recently 
sent us, we took it at once to be a London 
journal, filled as it was with ship news, an- 
niversaries, editorials, &c.; but on looking 
at it, we saw it was issued at Sydney, in 
Australia. Four and a half solid columns 
of the anniversary of the Religious Tract 
Society, we thought, must be that of the 
mother Society in London, formed in 1799 ; 
but on looking again, we found it was the 
‘‘ thirty-third anniversary of the New South 
Wales Religious Tract and Book Society,’ 
and that they have just voted no longer to 
restrict their purchases to the publications 
of the society in London, but to include 
also those of the American Tract Society. 
Their receipts, the last year, were more 
than $10,000; the sales from their depot in 
Sydney exceeded $5,000, and the sales by 
colporteurs $2,600. Their Secretary, Mr. 
James Comrie, writes a cheering letter to 
the American Tract Society, opening the 
way for the circulation of this Society’s 
publications in Australia; there being, he 
says, an urgent call for the Temperance 
tracts and manuals. We trust God has pur- 
posed in that vast country to raise up a 
great Christian nation, to diffuse the bles- 
sings of the gospel over the benighted mil- 
lions of Asia and the world.— American Mes- 


senger. 
Het them Talk, 


Not all they say or do, can make 

My head or tooth or finger ache, 

Nor mar my shape, nor sear my face, 
Nor put one feature out of place; 

Nor will ten thousand lies 

Make one less virtuous, learned or wise; 
The most effectual way to balk 

Their malice, is to let them talk. 
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A poetical Aun, 


The editor of the Methodist Protestant 
thus addresses his delinquent subscribers : 


A LA HIAWATHA. 


Should you ask us why this dunning ? 
Why these sad complaints and murmurs, 
Murmurs loud about delinquents 
Who have read the paper weekly, 
Read what they have never paid for, 
Read with pleasure and with profit, 
Read of church affairs and prospects, 
Read of news both home and foreign, 
Read the essays and the poems— 
Full of wisdom and instruction ; 
Read the table of the markets, 
Carefully corrected weekly. | 
Should you ask us why this dunning ? 
We should answer, we should tell you, 
From the printer, from the mailer, 
From the kind, old paper-maker, 
From the landlord, from the carrier, 
From the man who taxes letters 
With a stamp from Uncle Samuel— 
Uncle Sam, the rowdies call him ; 
From them all there comes a message— 
Message kind, but firmly spoken, 
“* Please to pay us what you owe us.” 
Sad it is to hear such message 
When our funds are all exhausted ;. 
When the last bank note has left us, 
When the gold coin all has vanished, 
Gone to pay the paper-maker, 
Gone to pay the toiling printer, 
Gone to pay the landlord tribute, 
Gone to pay the sable carrier, 
Gone to pay the faithful mailer, 
Gone to pay old Uncle Samuel— 
Uncle Sam the rowdies call him,— 
Gone to pay for publication 
Three and twenty hundred dollars! 
Sad it is to turn our ledger, 
Turn the leaves of this old ledger, 
Turn and see what sums are due us, 
Due for volumes long since ended, 
Due for years of pleasant reading, 
Due for years of toilsome labor, 
Due despite our patient waiting, : 
Due despite our constant dunning, 
Due in sums from two to twenty. 
Would you lift a burden from us? 
Would you drive a spectre from you ? 
Would you taste a pleasant slumber? 
Would you have a quiet conscience ? 
Would you read a paper paid for? 
Send us money—send us money, 
Send us money—send us money ; 
SEND THE MONEY THAT YOU OWE us! 


A Response. 


The following response, says the Methodist 
Protestant, to our ‘“‘apology” of last week, 
came to us ina familiar hand-writing—one 
always welcome to our vision. It contained 
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a year’s subscription, and is addressed to 
‘‘the Hiawathan editor :” 


And the dunned made answer, saying: 


‘* We have quailed beneath your message, 

We have heard your words of dunning, 

We will pay up all we owe you. 

It is well for us, delinquents, 

That you write so oft to dun us! 
Then they rose up and paid over, 

Each one brought the gold coin with him, 

And the young men and the women 

Gloried in the ray so genial 

Of the bright face of the editor, 

When he looked on—bills receipted. 
Forth into the city went they, 

Fear’d no more to meet the printer, 

Bade defiance to the carrier, 

Boldly met good Uncle Samuel, 

Uncle Sam no more we’ll call him. 
““Never more,”’ said quiet conscience, 

** Read the Protestant till paid for.’’ 


Brier DraLrogue.—Sa.vaAtTion By Works.— 
Enquirer. Will you allow me, sir, to ask 
you a question in order to get rid of a diffi- 
culty produced by your sermon of last Sun- 
day morning? 

Episcopal Minister. Certainly. 

Enquirer. Did you not preach a sermon 
a week or two back on the doctrines of 
grace, in which you said salvation was all of 
grace, ‘not of works lest any man should 
boast ?” 

E. M. did. 


Enquirer. Last Sunday in your sermon 


| on baptism you said that unless a child was 


baptized there was no assurance that it 
would go to heaven, did you not, sir ? 

E. M. ITbelieve I did. 

Enquirer. Now, sir, my brother has an 
infant, and it has been baptized ; I have one 
that has not been baptized. If my brother’s 
infant dies, you say it will go to heaven, and 
should mine die it.will not go to heaven. Is 
not that salvation by works, sir ? 

Here the Episcopal minister was lost. He 
promised, however, to lend him a little 
book, the reading of which would remove 
all his difficulties. 


BisHop Bourter.—The constant habit of 
Bishop Butler to forgive the injuries done to 
him, led one of his friends to write the fol- 
lowing lines after his death, which must be 
considered the more beautiful as being true : 


6 Some write their wrongs in marble—he more 
just 
Stoop’d down serene, and wrote them in hetoer 
Trod under foot ; the sport of every wind, 
Swept from the earth, and blotted from his mind; 
There, buried in the dust, he bade them lie, 
And griev’d, they could not *scape the Almigh- 


(ty’s eye.” 
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SPURGEON’S SERMONS. 


This is pre-eminently the age of printing. 
The ravenous jaws of the press drink down 
whole oceans of ink, and devour mountains 
of paper, and still its ceaseless clank is ever 
crying, day and night, like the daughters of 
the horse-leech, ‘‘ give, give.” The words 
of a celebrated orator or a distinguished 
statesman seem to fall from his lips on the 
printed page, and there is no one, from the 
world-renowned Senator to the spouter in 
the village debating society, who may not 
“speedily see himself in print” if he desires 
it. Therage graphice, aliquid agere—to do 
something in print—has attacked every pro- 
fession, and pervades every class of the 
community. Preachers have not been 
exempt from this general printing propen- 
sity; hence the whole land is shingled over 
with introductory sermons, sermons before 
missionary societies, sermons at ordinations, 


sermons ‘‘ preached in the regular course of 


the author’s ministry,” &e., &., ad infini- 
tum. Most of these productions serve only 
the purpose of gratifying the vanity of the 
authors, and taxing the purses of their 
friends and admirers. They are never read, 
nor do they deserve to be read; and, ‘‘in 
the course of nature,” they speedily find 
their ‘long home” at the trunk-maker’s or 


the chandler’s shop—the common grave of 


still-born books and defunct pamphlets. 


Still there are some things—even some 
sermons—that deserve to be printed, and 
among these are the fifteen sermons con- 
tained in the volume now before us. The 
sensation produced by Mr. Spurgeon’s 
preaching certainly has no parallel in the 
present century—perhaps none, (all things 
considered, ) in the history of the past. In 
the most enlightened age of the world— 
among the most highly cultivated people on 
earth—-in a land where theology, literature, 
science, oratory are all studied with an as- 
siduity and a thoroughness unknown else- 
where—where the aristocracy of birth, ta- 
lent and wealth exert an influence more 
potent than the voice of the people, or the 
power of the throne—under such circum- 
stances as these, we see a youth of twenty- 
two, comparatively uneducated, of obscure 
parentage, destitute of wealth and powerful 
friends, connected with a sect still ‘‘every- 
where spoken against,” waving the magic 
wand of his eloquence over men of every 
class and profession, and swaying listening 
thougands at his will. Why is this? In 


to answer with entire satisfaction. 
great orator is gifted with a power which 
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what does the strength of this wonderful 
young man consist? 


These questions it may not be practicable 
Every 


may be sensibly felt, but may not be very 


readily described. Most natural fertilizers 


contain a subtle ingredient, imparting to 
them their chief value, which the most ac- 
curate and skillful analysis cannot detect; 
while their principal elements are patent to 
the view of the merest tyro in chemistry. 
So every great orator is possessed of a hid- 
den power which the most acute criticism 
cannot detect; while, at the same time, the ° 
principal elements of his strength are within 
the view of his least gifted hearers and 
readers. We propose, onthe present occa- 
sion, briefly to notice these elements in the 
character of Mr. Spurgeon, as they are 
exhibited in his preaching. 

The effect produced by Mr. Spurgeon’s 
preaching, is, no doubt, due in part to the 
contrast it presents to the style and manner 
of most English preaching of the present 
day. Mr. S. says that the Scotch ‘could 
not understand his hot, fiery speeches, hav- 
ing been accustomed to hear dry disquisitions 
from learned Scottish divines.”” The dis- 
quisitions of English divines are probably 
equally ‘‘dry,” if their authors are not 
equally learned. A large number of the 
clergy in the establishment being worldly, 
unconverted men, who have adopted preach- 
ing as a profession, and solely for the sake of 
a livelihood, spending their time between the 
theatres, the race course, and the mansions 
of the great, whose entree they have pur- 
chased by fawning sycophancy, furnish 
their hearers with only such an amount of 
preaching, and that of such a character as 
will pass muster in the eyes of the law, and 
will be sure not to offend the delicate sensi- 
bilities ef the aristocratic portion of their 
hearers. Those among the established 
clergy, who are truly pious, are hampered 
by the apprehension of violating ‘‘ order,’ 
and bound by the chains of custom, preju- 
dice, and early education, to the barren 
pathway trodden by the footsteps of their 
predecessors; while no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the dissenting ministry, from the 
fear of offending the ‘‘ powers that be,” or 
from the apprehension of being regarded as 
fanatical, imitate, as nearly as their churches 
and their consciences will permit, the course 
pursued by the clergy of ‘the Church.” 
The consequence of all this is, that while the 
sermons of many English preachers—per- 


haps of most of them—are orthodox and 
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evangelical, they are destitute of pungency 
and power. Their periods are beautifully 
rounded, their rhetoric is faultless, and 
their logic is respectable, but they have no 
soul in them. They may commend them- 
selves to every educated man’s taste, but 
they commend tbemselves to no man’s con- 
Their authors read them from 
neatly penned manuscripts, with studied 
propriety of voice and gesture, to most or- 
derly and well-behaved congregations ; and 
preachers and people go away from church 
very well satisfied with ‘‘ the performance.” 
To men who had been complacently listen- 
ing to such preaching, or composedly dozing 
under it, the earnest, fiery, searching voice 
of Spurgeon: sounded like the bugle-note of 
battle to the warrior startled from his 
slumbers, or the thunders of Sinai to the 
quaking Israelites. There was something 
new as well as startling here, and men were 
captivated by the novelty of the preacher’s 
manner, while they were impressed by his 
power. This advantage Mr. Spurgeon 
would lose, in a great measure, before an 
American audience, especially before an 
audience in the Southern States; not that 
we have any ministers who can favorably 
compare with this gifted preacher in power 
over his hearers, but the monotonous dull- 
ness or rigid formality, which is the rule in 
England, is with us the exception. Each of 
our ministers has amanner of his own, and 
that manner is more or less plain, pointed, 
and pungent; and this was to have been ex- 
pected, as the same inducements to a differ- 
ent style of preaching do not exist here that 
are to be found in England. The writer of 
this article has been informed by an English 
lady, who had heard Mr. Spurgeon, that in 
his manner and style of speaking he re- 
sembles Virginia preachers much more 
nearly than he does English ministers. The 
effect produced by novelty, then, would, at 
least to some extent, be lost among us. 

Like all other great orators, Mr. Spur- 
geon, too, owes the effect produced by his 
speaking in no inconsiderable degree to his 
voice and delivery. The editor of the Glas- 
gow Examiner says of him, ‘‘As soon as 
he commences to speak, tones of richest 
melody are heard. A voice full, sweet and 
musical, falls on every ear, and awakens 
agreeable emotions in every soul in which 
there is a sympathy for sounds. That most 
excellent of voices is under perfect control, 
and can whisper or thunder at the wish of 
jts possessor. And there is poetry in every 
‘feature and every movement, as well as mu- 
sic in the voice. The countenance speaks ; 
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the entire form sympathises. The action is 
in complete unison with the sentiments, and 
the eye listens scarcely less than the ear to 
the sweetly flowing oratory.” With such 
a@ voice, and such powers of delivery, a 
speaker must produce an impression, even 
should he utter nothing but common places. 

But after making every proper allowance 
for the influence of novelty, and the effect 
of voice and manner on his hearers, 
enough remains in the substance and style 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s published sermons to 
account, ina great degree, for the impres- 
sion he has made. Probably no distinguish- 
ed speaker of modern times has suffered as 
little in his reputation by the publication of 
what he had spoken. The sermons before 
us if they never had been, and never were 
to be delivered, would yet confer an envi- 
able reputation on their author, and would 
produce a deep and powerful impression on 
the reader. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s preaching is distinguished 
by striking originality; not in the topics 
discussed, for if this were the case, he 
would not be a faithful minister of the 
gospel, seeing that the themes of gospel 
preaching have been essentially the same 
for 1800 years, and will continue the same 
through all time; butin ‘‘his expositions, 
illustrations, and applications of divine 
truth,’’ as well as in the arrangement of 
his subject and the mode of treating it. 
And this originality is rendered more 
striking by the fact, that it is evidently 
unstudied. He makes no effort to be ori- 
ginal. Unlike some preachers of the pre- 
sent day, he does not distort his sentences, 
manufacture barbarous words of “learned 
length and thundering sound,” utter bad 
grammar and vulgar slang, and spout 
mystical nonsense, with the hope of get- 
ting up a reputation for originality or pro- 
fundity. But fresh thoughts come pouring 
spontaneously from his eloquent lips, somc@ 
times in glowing appeal; sometimes in aw- 
ful denunciation, but always in good Eng- 
lish. Mr. Spurgeon occasionally gives us a 
trite illustration, or a well-worn thought, 
but even these are, for the most part, 
adorned by his genius, and constitute no 
serious objection to his sermons. There are 
also in these fifteen sermons one or two 
cases of inapt and incongruous illustrations, 
as where the Bible is compared to an Egyp- 
tian mummy, and its student to the person 
unrolling the linen folds that enwrap it. 
Here and there you may find, too, a fanciful 
and far-fetched conceit, as when it is said 
that the napkin was wrapped to itself, and 
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of which we have just been speaking, the 


left in the tomb of Jesus, because believers 
bave no use for napkins in heaven, seeing 
no tears are shed there. But these are 
only rare exceptions to general excellence 
and beauty; and it should be remembered 
that ‘‘ Homer sometimes nods.” 

Another feature of Mr. Spurgeon’s preach- 
ing is its dramatic power. Not that there 
is anything theatrical or affected about him. 
Far from it. Nothing can be more natural 
than the easy flow of his thoughts, and the 
transparent beauty of his language. He 
does not throw himself into an attitude, 
distort his countenance, and frantically fling 
his arms about him, while he bespatters his 
audience with foam from his lips, and 
pours out on them a volume of ranting 
bombast. The passion of his sermons is 
real, not affected. He possesses, in a won- 
derful degree, the power of enabling his 
hearers and readers to realize the scenes he 
depicts, and to become acquainted with the 
personages he portrays. In his sermon on 
‘‘Christ Crucified,’ we almost see ‘‘ the 
Jew” bodily before us. There he stands, 
with his stern countenance, his flowing 
robes, his broad phylactery, and his devout 
aspect. And as he passes from our view, 
saluted by the preacher with the striking 
valediction, ‘‘ farewell old Jew,” the polish- 
ed, philosophical, but scoffing Greek ap- 
pears with equal vividness in his place. At 
one moment we see the sinner, ‘‘like 
Mazeppa, bound on the wild horse of his 
lust, held hand and foot, incapable of re- 
sistance, galloping on with hell’s wolves 
behind him,’ and again we behold him 
seized in the grasp of the Almighty, and 
<¢ shaken by the neck over the gulf of hell, 
until his brain doth reel, and then dropped 
forever.” Near akin to Mr. Spurgeon’s 
dramatic power, or perhaps more properly 
constituting one of its developments, is his 
skill in personification. Every Christian 


grace and many of the evil passions are. 


personified, and each one acts and speaks in 
exact accordance with its true character. 
Auother element of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
power is his directness of address, his ca- 
pacity for making his hearers and readers 
feel that he speaxs to them, not before them. 
This is a rare talent possessed by only very 
effective public speakers. Mr. S., it seems, 
has been thought to resemble Robert Hall. 
Such an opinion could only be entertained 
by persons unacquainted with the style of 
the two men, or decidedly wanting in criti- 
cal discrimination. Mr. Hall is greatly 
superior ‘‘in the polished elegance of his 
diction,” but is as far inferior in the quality 


power of causing his hearers and readers to 
feel themselves personally addressed. Mr. 
Hall’s preaching was, for the most part, to 
his hearers ‘‘as a very lovely song of one 
that hath a pleasant voice, and can play 
well on an instrument.” Mr. Spurgeon’s 
addresses come with the pungency and per- 
sonal application of Nathan’s address to 
David, when he thundered into his ears, 
‘“‘thou artthe man!” Mr. Hall’s sermons 
will live much longer than Mr. Spurgeon’s, 
for they constitute an important part of the 
classical literature of the English tongue. 
But they will produce a far less powerful 
and wide-spread impression so long as the 
latter should exist. But it was not our pur- 
pose to attempt a parallel between these two 
distinguished preachers; and we pass on to 
observe, that the impression produced by 
Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons has been deepened 
by the fact, that he is pre-eminently the 
people’s preacher. He leaves it to those 
gentlemen who “have not pulled the velvet 
out of their mouths,” to adapt their ad- 
dresses to the fastidious ears of the kid- 
glove aristocracy. He appeals to the great 
heart of the people, and he impresses, melts 
down, wins that heart. He but follows the 
example of his Master, whom ‘‘ the common 
people heard gladly,” when he addresses 
‘‘the dear rabble” who gather around him, 
in plain and simple, but earnest and power- 
ful language, while he thunders into the ears 
of the aristocracy (the modern Scribes and 
Pharisees) that they ‘‘ must part with their 
cursed pride or be damned.” 

Mr. Spurgeon’s independence, too, (an- 
other marked characteristic,) while it has, 
doubtless, offended some who have listened 
to him, has won the admiration and com- 
manded the respect of most of his hearers. 
The time-serving sycophant ever in the end 
fails of the object of his subserviency. He 
is despised by the very persons he would 
win by truckling and fawning. While the 
man who is @ man, and especially the 
preacher who is afraid of no being but God, 
and would not sacrifice one tittle of God’s 
truth ‘‘to be King of England throughout 
eternity,” will be honored of men for his in- 
dependence, and rewarded of God for his 
fidelity. It may be seriously questioned 
whether Robert Hall, with all his shining 
talents, did not inflict an injury, rather than 
confer a benefit on the Baptist cause, and 
consequently on the cause of truth. His 
open communion views and practices, and 
his consequent desire to propitiate members 
of other churches, inflicted a blow on Bap- 
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tist interests in England, from which they 
have not yet recovered. We have occasion 
to thank God that a great orator of a differ- 
ent stamp has risen up among the Baptists, 
in the same nation. We do not regard Mr. 
Hall as lacking the nerve and independence 
freely and fully to declare his sentiments ; 
but these qualities are much more marked 
and prominent in Mr. Spurgeon, and, more- 
over, he lays much more stress on doctrinal 
peculiarities than did the great Cambridge 
orator. He is never afraid to say he isa 
Baptist; and if his sermons did no other 
_ good, they would be invaluable as proof that 
Calvinistic doctrines are consistent with the 
most powerful appeals to the unconverted ; 
nay, that they constitute the only reliable 
instruments which can be employed to bring 
a sinner to Christ. 

But the most effective element of Mr.’ 
Spurgeon’s strength after all, the main 
spring which moves all the other machinery, 
is to be found in his deep and thorough ex- 
perience of the truth he preaches. He has 
‘“ built his studio on Calvary. There he has 
raised his observatory. He has taken a 
hermit’s cell in the garden of Gethsemane, 
and laved his brow in the waters of Siloa.” 
He can truly say, ‘‘ we speak that we do 
know.” His sentiments come not from his 
lips, or his head, but from his heart, and 
they reach the hearts of his hearers. The 
value of every truth he utters has been 
proved by his own experience, and every 
sentiment he enforces on the attention and 
adoption of others, has already sunk deeply 
into his own heart. It is not strange that a 
preacher, distinguished by such character- 
istics as we have ascribed to Mr. Spurgeon, 
should make an extended and a powerful im- 
pression. Such a man must make a broad 
and Ceep mark on the age in which he lives. 

The fifteen sermons embraced in the vo- 
lume before us, contain great and important 
truths, eloquently and powerfully presented. 
They should be read and prayerfully pon- 
dered by every saint and sinner in the land. 


The book is worth far more than the price 
asked for it, notwithstanding the indifferert 
binding of some of the copies, and the still 
more indifferent ‘‘ Introduction.” 

Wedo not apply the term indifferent to 
that portion of the introduction which con- 
sists of extracts, (which, by the way, is far 
the larger part of it,) but to the original 
matter it contains. The extracts contain 
valuable information and judicious criti- 
cisms, which, however, might just as well 
have been furnished in a preface by the pub- 
lishers. Why cumber Spurgeon’s sermons 
with an introduction by any one? And of 
all men, why engage Rev. E. L. Magoon to 
furnish it? Was it because Spurgeon’s re- 


putation was so limited that it required the 
eclat attached to Mr. Magoon’s more fa- 
mous name to make a volume of his sermons 
sell? If this were the object, the publish- 
ers have greatly mistaken public sentiment. 
Or was it because it was desired that the 
readers of this volume should have the be- 
nefit of the marked contrast between the 
style of the introducer and that of the au- 
thor of the sermons? If this were the pur- 
pose, it must be acknowledged it has been 
fully answered. But whatever may have 
been the motive for giving us this ‘‘introduc- 
tion,” its author has exhibited here, as 
elsewhere, his peculiar talent for intention- 
ally murdering grammar, writing mystified 
nonsense, and making terribly abortive at- 
tempts at wit. Thevery title page bears the 
sign-manual of Mr. Magoon. Instead of 
writing ‘‘Sermons by Rev. C. H. Spurgeon,” 
he must needs put it ‘““Rev. C. H. Spur- 
geon, His Sermons;” thus establishing the 
writer’s claim to be regarded as a grown up. 
school-boy, since he has imitated, from some 
urchin’s horn-book, the name, scrawled in 
straggling characters on the fly leaf, ‘‘John 
Smith, his book.” The opening paragraph 
of the ‘‘ introduction” is equally character- 
istic, and equally clever. ‘‘ In perusing the 
present volume of sermons,’ says Mr. M., 
“the reader will nowhere find their author 
rising in a chilling fog of lugubrious cant, or 
simpering out inane formality after the fol- 
lowing mode: ‘Dearly beioved brethren, 
and my esteemed and respected friends, per- 
mit me to invite your serious and solemn at- 
tention to that portion of ecclesiastical 
truth which you will find recorded in the 
one hundred and seventy-seventh verse of 
the sixty-ninth chapter of Saint Ichabod’s 
sixteenth epistle to the Simpletons.’’’ This, 
no doubt, appeared to the author to be ex- 
ceedingly witty; to our less acute percep- 
tions it seems to be supremely silly, if it be 
not something worse. On the eleventh page 
we have a specimen of the refinement of Mr. 
Magoon’s language, and the severity of his 
sarcastic wit. Hear him. ‘‘ Nor was he 
cautiously secluded in the hot house of su- 
percilious pedantry, to eat and sleep outa 
regular course of hic, hee, hoc, with the 
plus excellence of sines and cosines, under 
the auspices of some erudite ignoramus, 
whose potency for turning the world up 
side down himself, and whose aptness to 
teach others how such work is done, consist 
mainly in a diminutive quantity of antique 
roots in a perfumed head, a pair of green 
spectacles on a pimpled nose, and two lily 
hands buried near dyspeptic bowels.” 

But enough of Mr. Magoon. After all, 
his ‘‘ Introduction” may answer a good pur- 
pose in serving as a foil to the excellencies 
and beauties of the orator he introduces. 
At any rate he cannot inflict any serious in- 
jury on Mr. Spurgeon. God has raised him 
up fora great and glorious purpose, which 
will be accomplished in spite of the malice 
of enemies, the envy of cotemporary mi- 
nisters, and the antics of heralds such as 
Mr. Magoon. May thousands, endowed 
with his spirit and power, spring up speedily 
throughout the world, and thus the time 
hasten on when ‘‘ the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lorp, as the waters 
cover the sea.” A. B. 
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Churches Constituted. 


Beaths of Baptist Ministers. 


Names. Where. When. 
lay co., Ill., Mount Pleasant church. 
Ephesus, S. Gay Oct. 
‘Groton, Conn., Oct. 4 
Gashe’s Creek, Buncombe, N.C., Oct. 27 
Hamilton, Ind., Oct. 4 
Hastings, Min. Ter., . Aug. 10 
Hardin, Ky. 

Jackson co., Ind. 

Jordan, N. Brunswick, Oct, 14 
- Kirkville, Mo. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Saratoga, Yil., Sept 8 

Saratoga, Min. Ter., Oct. 11 

Stewartstown, Pa., Oct. 11 

Union co., Ill. , 

New Church Wvifices. 

Names. Where. When. 
Clarke Village, Buil., Cotsen 
Exeter, N.H., Oct. 4 
Farmington, Penn., Sept, 23 
Racine, Wis,, Oct. 19 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

@Orvdinations. 
Names. Where. When. 
Binion, M. B. L., Geo., Oct. 19 


Blanton, E. K., Cathey’s Creek, N. C., Aug. 11 
Brown, Swett F., Bellow’s Falls, Vt., Sept. 16 


Crews, H. G., 
Davy, W. K., 
Doscher, John, 


Farquharson, Jas., New York, 


Farr, A. L., 
Gage, L. L., 
Gowen, L. D., 


Harrington, Y. D., Coosa co., Ala., 
Holden, D, Center Branch, West 
Settlemoir, S. L., 


Chesterfield co., Va., Oct. 6 


Smith, Columbus, Monticello, Fla. 


Steward, Lanson, Cambridge, N. 


Bolton, Mass., — Oct. 15 
New York, Oct. 11 
Oct. 14 

Albion, N. Y., Oct, 22 
Frewsburg,N.Y., Oct. 29 
Norwalk, Conn., Oct. 29 
Oct. 12 

. Va., Oct. 28 

Saratoga, Il, Sept. & 
Y.5 Oct, 23 


Thomas, Wm. D., Caroline co., Va, Oct. 3 


Tefft, A. B., 


Thompson, C. J., 


Walker, W. B., 
West, Saml., 
Wood, Wm. F. 


Exeter, R. I. 

Baltimore, Md. 
Olivet, Ky., “Sept. 20 
Martinsburg, Ohio, Oct. 18 


Allen co., Ind., Aug. 


Names. Residences. Time. 
Bemus, Veranus, Ashville, N.Y., Oct. & 
Pease, J. Morris, Auburn, N.Y., Oct. 20 
Seamens, A., Iowa. 

Watson, James V., Chicago, Ill. 

Wightman, Fred., Cromwell, OvEUE 


Ainisters Hece’d from other Menomii's. 


Names. Residence. Deno 
Bush, Meth. Ep. 
Cargitt, Meth. Ep. 
Lyon, Meth. Pro . 


Meth. Prot. 
Meth. Prot. 


McWhinten, John, 
South, J. F., 


Clerical Bemobvals and Settlements. 


Names. Whence. Where. 


Alden, John, Windsor, Vt., Northampton, Mass. 
Ambler, E. C., Weartsville, Woodstown, N. J. 
Anable, C. W., Germantown, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bartlett, Dan., Vassalboro, Me., Jefferson, Me. 
Bastion, N. S., Centr. Uni., lowa, Davenport. 
Brown, J. H., Hamilton, N Y, Plainsville, Ohio. 
Brown, S E., Hampton Falls, S Hampton, N. H. 
Burleson, R B, Austin, Tex, Independence, Tex 
Clark, W., Ironton, Ohio, Cincinnati. 
Clark, Judson, Southington, Ct., Schuylkill Falls 
Clark, W. D., Jollet, Lockfort, Wills co., Tl. 
Cooper, Jas., Madison, Wis., Waukesha. 
Daniel, S. G., Milledgeville, Savannah, Geo. 
De Groat, A. B., Prattsburg, N: Y., Italy Hol- 
[low, Yates co., N. Y. 
Dickinson, E. W., Pittsburg, Pa., Dayton, Ohio. 
Ellis, Harmon, Lake Mills, Wis., Stephen’s 
[Point, Wis. 
Farr, A. L., Albion, N. Y., Urban alll. 
Frink, H., N. London, Peru, Huron co., Ohio. 
Gibbs, G. W., Tamaqua, Pa., Camden. 
Irwin, J.L., Winona, Saratoga, Minnesota. 
James, John, Sharpsburg, Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Kermatt, W J, Yorkshire, N. Y., Almond, N Y 
Lathrop, J. W., N. Dorchester, Medfield, Mass. 
Mulken, Dennis, De Soto, Wis. 
Overby, R R, Pond’s Shop, Newsome Depot, Va 
Penny, T. J., Strattonville, Pa., Wooster, Ohio. 
Randolph, W., Providence, Newport, R.I. 
Reed, N. A., Wakefield, Bristol, R.I. 
Robinson, D, Southington, Colchesterboro’, Ct. 
kossell, C., Lindley’s Mills, Upper Middle- 


[ton, Pa. 
Sampson, D., Newbury, N. Y. 
Seage, John, Staten Is., Michigan. 
Sheldon, C. P., Troy, N. Y. 
Smith, E. S., Erie, Lyndon, Ill. 


Tallhurst, F'., Santa Fe, N. Mexico, Chaplain U. 
[S.A., Fort Fillmore. 
Thomas, S. J., Jamestown, Ohio, Edwardsburg, 


[Mich. 
Thompson, Chas. J., Balt., Oct. 6. 
Tyler, Payson, Bane, Wachusetteville, Mass. 
Walden, J. H., Brockport, N. Y., La Salle, Ill. 
Webb, W.R., Dixon, Ill. 
Wilder, 8S. N., Norwich, N.Y., Virgil, Cort. 
(land CO...Ne ¥- 


Wright, W.D., La Porte,Ind., Rolling ee 
nda. 
Young, George, Hatboro’, Pa., Weartsville, N.J. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The Memorial will hereafter be published under a new name in Philadelphia, the whole pro- 
perty having been transferred to Mr. Hiram F. Reed of that city. ° 


THD BAPTIST PAMILY MAGAZING, 


The successor to the American Baptist Memorial, will be published on the first day of each 
month in the City of Philadelphia. It is intended to devote special attention to making it ac- 
ceptable and useful for the family circle. New subscribers may address 

E BAPIIST FAMILY MAGAZINE, — 
Philadelphia. 


ARBREARS DUS GOR VES MSMORLALR | 


The subscribers who are in arrears, will receive, with the present number, a statement of the . 
amount they owe, which they are requested to transmit without delay, either as heretofore, to 2 
B. MANLY, Jr., ~ 

Office of American Baptist Memorial, Richmond, Va., 


Or to HIRAM F. REED, - 
Office of Baptist Family Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DIX SSHING IV ODXIB IES. 


Subscribers who have failed to receive any of their monthly numbers, and who desire them in 
order to complete their sets, will be supplied, if they will inform us what numbersare missing. Until 
the first of January, requests of this nature may be addressed to Richmond, after that to Philadel- 
phia, as above. 


EPXNOEIGAWN (GEIST 


% 
Our exchanges will please observe the change contemplated, and direct accordingly. In reti- 

ring from the chair editorial, I have to express my gratitude for the uniform courtesy and kindness of 

my brethren of the press, and my hope that the labors which I have expended, amid numerous and 

pressing engagements, have been both acceptable and profitable to the readers of the Memorial. 

pra B. MANLY, Jr. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS, 
PRACTICALLY EXPLAINED BY DR. AUGUSTUS NEANDER. 


Translated from the German by Mrs. H.C. Conant. 12 mo. cloth. Price 50 cents. 

THE EPISTLE OF JAMES, by Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated by the same. 
12mo. cloth, 50 cents. | 

THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN, by Dr. Neander. Translated by the same. 
12mo. cloth, 85 cents. 

The above three books in one volume, octavo, fine edition. Price $1 75. 

Of these books the Rey. Francis Wayland writes : : 

‘*Neander was learned in philosophy and in the history of the church beyond any 
man of this age, perhaps of any age. T'ake up now his Commentary on John’s First Epis- 
tle, the best of his works of this character, with which I am acquainted. The excellen- 
cy of this exposition is not at all owing to his marvellous learning, but to the childlike and 
loving temper which places him in so delightful harmony of spirit with the beloved Apostle.” 

[From the Hartford Religious Herald, March 6th, 1856.] 

Neander is best known to our readers as the Historian of the Church, and his Eccle- 
siastical History, brought down to the period of the Reformation, has secured for him the 
reputation of being one of the most profound scholars and thinkers of the age. The evan- 
gelical Strauss, his friend and colleague, says of him in his funeral discourse: ‘ He did 
not despise human knowledge, he sought for it with unwearied diligence, he was a master 
in it, but he laid all the surprising treasures of his learning at the foot of the cross.” 

While, however, Neander was an historian, he excelled also as an expounder of the 
Bible ; and we have as his dying legacy to the people of God his exposition of the Epistle 
of Paul to the Philippians, the General Epistle of James, and the First Epistle General of 


John. These expositions are not, as German expositions usually are, works of learned | 


criticism merely, but are popular practical commentaries on Divine truth, rich in the re- 
sults of study, and glowing with the light and warmth of a deep personal experience of the 
gospel. Neander, with all his accumulated stores of learning, sat.as a docile pupil at the 
feet of Christ, and his Christian humility was beautifully illustrated in the fact, that when 


_ applied to for his autograph to be placed under his engraved portrait, he gave it, and ap- 


pended thereto the words: ‘‘ Now we see through a glass darkly, but then face to face.” 

May these expositions, so appropriate as the closing labors of his life, be for the in- 
struction, consolation, and edification of many. ., 

3_=> Hither of the above will be sent rree of postage by mail on receipt of the 
price above named. ; : 

Published by i SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 

June 1 115 Nassau Street, New York. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLISH BIBLE TRANSLATION. 


SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 115 Nassau street, New York, have just published 
THE ENGLISH BIBLE; a History of the Translation of the Holy Scriptures into the 
English tongue, with specimens of the early English versions, by Mrs. H.C. Conant. 1 
vol., 8vo. Price $1 25, with portraits of Wickliffe and Tyndale. 

_ This work presents a continuous view of the progress of Bible translation in the 
English languag e, from the first version by Wickliffe in 1380 to the last, made by order of 
King James in 1611; giving an account of the successive English versions. by Wickliffe, 
Tyndale, Cove'dale, Taverner, Cranmer, the Genevan Exiles, the Bishops, the Douay 
(Catholic) vers!on, and King James’ Revision, and of the relation of the earlier versions to 
the one now in common use. The subject embraces the leading epochs of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization and freedom. As the subject of Bible translation has agitated the public 
mind at different times during the last five centuries, and at no period perhaps more power- 
fully than at present, this work will be eagerly sought for by all parties interested in the 
subject, without regard to their individual opinions. The work is written in the interests 
of no party, and seeks merely to present the facts of history. — 

S. B. & CO. are publishers of the valuable series of ARITHMETICS, by Professor 
J. F. Stoddard, and the series of SCHOOL READERS, by J. Russell Webb. These 
books are now generally considered by our most intelligent educators as the best extant, 
and are receiving a very rapid introduction into all parts of our country. 

S. B. & CO. will continue to act as special agents in New York for all the publica- 
tions of Messrs. GOULD & LINCOLN, and J. P. JEWETT & CO., issuing them here 
simultaneous with their publication in Boston, and at the same rates of discount to the trade. 

SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 

June 1 No. 115 Nassau Street, New York. 
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WORTHAM & COTTRELL, 
' WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BEALBEES LW S ANCE @2OOQOs, 
208 MAIN STREET, RIGOR. 


Keep constantlyon hand all 


STANDARD BAPTIST WORKS. 


These comprise the issues of the Southern Baptist Publication Society, the cis Bap- 
tist Publication Society, Philadelphia, and of other houses of New York and Boston. 


Also, a general assortment of all the 


MISCELLANEOUS FUBLIGA TION. 


AND. 


SUNDAY SOHOGL BOOKS 


Published by the American Sunday School Union and American Tract Society. . 


MISCELLMNBOUS WORKS. 
BOOKS FOR COLLEGES.AND SCHOOLS. — 


A general assortment of all the STANDAR 
French, rae. ‘ae Hebrew and English. 
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A good ace ‘of all the different kinds, Gres 


best LETTER, CAV and NOTE PAPERS, ENVELOPE é., of every seacridtion 
iG The "BOOKS and STATIONERY are all sold at the LOWEST PHILADELPHIA and New York 


oe ‘BIBLES AND ESL AME WSs 


Of every variety and size, at ail prices. 
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THE EARNEST MAN (JUDSON, ) : pi: ROR Uag Ne. eng ony ide See ; 
ANCIENT INDIA, gen. 5 ae : SAORI Ete 
PRESCOTT’S MISCELLANIES, . : “ ah us bi Miiee seme & ‘ 
PHEUHRED MES: JUDSONS)s0) Sa ge en aoe ee ¥. 
CHRIST ON THE CROSS, .  . 

Also, an extended and varied supply of COMMENTARIES ON THE SCRIPTURES, ke. 

LIBERAL DiscouNTS made to ministers, teachers and colporteurs. The public generally are 
invited to call and examine our stock. 

CounTRY MERCHANTS would do well to give us a call. Having greatly enlarged our pe 
we have increased facilities for keeping constantly on hand every rthing i in our line. ar- 
rangements with the ‘various PUBLISHING HoUsxES of the country, we receive iaivediatel pa 
their issue all valuable works. 


WORTHAM & COTTRELL. 


NEW ae LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


MUPVC AL SYSTEM. | 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL $1,059,008 65! 


Orricz at the Store of WORTHAM & COTTRELL, 203 Main Biedet Richmond, For in- 
formation, address or apply to the OHA B 


CHARLES WORTHAM, Agent. 
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